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In dedicating this volume to you. as the Governor of Ceylon, to whom I am 
"rhiefty indebted for the opportunities and facilities which were afforded to me. to prosecute 
the research which has led to this publication, I cannot allow so appropriate an occasion to 
pass without assuring you, that l hear in distinct and. gratified recollection the. mam/ 
obligations conferred' upon me. as well in your private as your public capacity, during the 
long period I had the honor of serving under you in this colony. 

With sentiments, therefore, of the sineerest respect and regard, I subscribe myself. 


Your very faithful and obliged servant, 

GEORGE TURNOUR. 


Kandy, Ceylon, 81 May, 1887- 
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I N T HO 1» 1 ( T I O N. 


Thk vircumstanocs mulct' which The 1'>ito.mh fti' 'i ini liisToitY op Cj:ymin£ which was published 
in flic Ceylon Almanac of IR3.1, was compiled; are explained in the following letter:— 


7'a the Editor of the Ceylon Alma hoc. 

Sin,—III compliance with your request, I have the pleasure to send you a chronological table * of the kings of Oe>Ion, 
compiled from the native annul** extunt in thin iplaiul. 

In the comparatively short period that this colony lias been a British possession, vevor.il lies.’,I,.v historical 

notices, of Ceylon have already been published in English. 

The individuals to whom we aie indebted for those works, unacquainted themselves with the native languages, and misguid¬ 
ed by the persons from whom they derived their information, have concurred in representing that there were no authentic 
historical records to he found in Ceylon. 

Cokdiner affords no information regarding them ; and falls at once into an anachronism of 471 years, by applying the 
following remark to the Buddha worshipped in Ceylon : “ Sir W. .Tones, on taking the medium of four several dates, fixes 
the time of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation of Vishnu, in the year 1014 before the birth of Christ." 

Teiicivai. asscits, thut “ the wild stories current among the natives throw no light whatever on the ancient history of the 
island : the earliest period at which we can look for any authentic information is the arrival of the Portuguese under Almei¬ 
da, in 150.5.” 

BttnTot.Aon, iii lus valuable statistical work, states, “ we learn, from tradition, that Ceylon possessed in former times a 
larger population and a much higher state of cultivation than it now enjoys: although we have no data to fix, with any 
degree of certainty, the exact period of this prosperity, yet the fact is incontestable. The signs which have been left, and 
which we observe upon the island, lead us gradually back to the remotest antiquity." 

Pim.Ai.v.TUKu, professedly writing “ The History of Ceylon from the earliest period which is prefixed to the last edition 
of Knox’s historical relation of the island, dates the commencement of the Wijayan dynasty in a. d. 106, instead of n. c. 
543 ; and is then reduced to the necessity of adding, “ Without attempting to clear a way, where so little light is afforded, 
through this labyrinth of chronological difficulties, I shall content myself with exhibiting the succession of the Cinghnlese 
sovereigns, with the length of their reigns, as it appears in Vulentyn." 

1 >avv appears to have been more accurate!) informed ; but, dependent on the interpretations of the nativ es, who are always 
prone to dwell on the exaggerations and fictions which abound in all oriental literature, has been induced to form the opini¬ 
on, that “ the Singhalese possess no accurate record of events; are ignorant of genuine history ; and are not sufficiently 
advanced to relish it. Instead of the one they have legendaiy tales, and instead of the other historical romances." 

To publish now, in the face of these hitherto undisputed authorities, a statement containing an uninterrupted historical 
record of nearly twenty four centuries, without the fhllest evidence of its authenticity, or at least acknowledging the sources 
from which the data are obtained, would be to require the public to place a degree of faith in the accuracy of an unsupported 
document, which it would be most unreasonable in me to expect. I must therefore beg, if you use at all the paper I now 
send you, that it be inserted in the detailed form it has been prepared by me, together with thi* letter in explanation. 

The principal native historical record in Ceylon is the AfahAwatwt. It is composed in Pali verse. The prosody of P4li 
grammar prescribes not only the observance of certain rules which regulate syllabic quantity, but admits of au extensive 


* This table, divested of the narrative portion of the Epitome, will tic found in the Appendix - Ihe names being spelt i 
•they are pronounced in Singhalese. 
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license of permutation and elision of letters, for the sake of euphony. As the inflexions of the nouns and verbs are almost 
exclusively in the ultimate syllable, and as all the words in each verse or sentence are connected, as if they composed one 
interminable word, it will readily be imagined what a variety of constructions each sentence may admit of, even in cases 
when the manweript is free from clerical errors: but, from the circumstance of the process of transcription having been 
almost exclusively left to mere copyists, who had themselves no knowledge of the language, all Pali manuscripts in Ceylon 
are peculiarly liable to clerical and other more important iuaccuracies; many of which have been inadvertently adopted by 
subsequent authors of Singhalese works, materially altering the sense of the original. It is, I presume, to enable the reader 
to overcome these varioq^difficulties, that the nuthom of Pali works of any note, usually compilod a commentary also, 
containing a literal rendering of the sense, as well as explanations of abstruse passage s. 

The study of the Pikli languago being confined, among tho natives of Ceylon, almost entirely to the priesthood, and prose¬ 
cuted solely for the purpose of qualifying them for ordination, their attention has been principally devoted to their volumi¬ 
nous religious works on Buddhism. I have never yet met with a native who had critically read through, and compared their 
several historical works, ot who had, till Lately, seen a commentary on the Mah&watut ; although it was the general belief 
that such a commentary did still exist, or at least had boon in existence at no remote period. By the kindness of Gdllc, the 
provincial chief priest of Snflragam, 1 was enabled in 1827 to obtain a transcript of thut commentary, from a copy kept in 
Mulgirig&Ua wiharc, a temple built in the reign of Saidaitissa, about 130 years before the birth of Christ; and whon brought 
with me to Kandy, I found that tho work had not before been seen by the chief or any one of the priests, of either of the two 
establishments which regulate the national religion of this island. It had heretofore been the received opinion of the best 
informed priests, and other natives, that tho Mah&wansi was a national state record of recently-past events, compiled at short 
intervals by royal authority, tip to the reign in which each addition may have been made; and that it had been preserved in 
the archives of the kingdom. 

The above-mentioned commentary has not only afforded valuable assistance in elucidating the early portion of the Mah6- 
wuui, but it has likewise refuted that tradition, by proving that Mahau&ma, the writer of that commentary, was also the 
author of the Mal.dwanti, from the commencement of the work to the end of the reign of Mahk Sen, at least, comprising the 
history of Ceylon from a. c. 843 to a. d. 301. It was compiled from the annals in the vernacular language then extant, and 
was composed at Anuradhapura, under tho auspices of his nephew D£son Kelliya, between a. d. 459 and 477. It is still 
doubtful whether MahanSma was not also the author of tho subsequent portion, to his own timeB. As the commentary, 
however, extends only to a. d. 301, and the subsequent portion of the work is usually called the Sulu WamS, I am dis¬ 
posed to infer that he only wrote the history to a. j>. 301. 

From the period at which Mahanftma's work terminated, to the reign of Piikrama Blhu in a. ». 1266, the Sulu Wanse 
was composed, under the patronage of the last named sovereign, by Dharma Kirti, at Dambedeniya. I have not been able 
to ascertain by whom the portion of the history from a. d. 1267 to the reign of PrAkroma Bahu of Kurunaigalla was written, 
but from that reign to A. d. 1758, tho MahA or rather Sulu Waned was compiled by Tibbottuwowfc, by the command of 
Klrti-Sree, partly, from the works brought to this island during his reign by the Siamese priests, (which had been procured 
by their predecessors during their former religious missions to Ceylon), and partly from the native histories, which had esca¬ 
ped the genera.! destruction of literary reoords, in the reign of Baja Singha I. 

The other works from which the accompanying «tat«ment has been framed, and which have supplied many details not 
contained in the Mahiummi, are the fallowing; which are written in Singhalese, and contain the history of the island, 
from a c. 543, to the period each work was written. 

The Pujiiealliga, composed by Mairupada, In the reign of Pr&krama BAhu, between a. n. 1266 and 1301. 

The Nik&yesangrah* or Saisan&ival&ra, by Daiwarakhita Jaya-Bahu, in the reign of Bhuwandka BAhu in a. d. 1347. 

The R&jaralnaikzra, written at a more recent period (the exact date of which I have not been able to ascertain) by 
AbhayarAja of WalpunpAye wihare. ■ 

The Rijaxallaya, which was compiled by different persona, at various periods, and has both famished the rw*«*r4*i« to, 
and borrowed from, the Malidunaue. 

Lastly, Wilb&gtdera Mudiyante't account of his embassy to Sam in the last century. 

From these native annals I have prepared hastily, and I am aware very imperfectly, an Epitome of the History of Ceylon, 
containing its chronology, the prominent events recorded therein, and the lineage of the reigning families; and given, in some¬ 
what greater detail, an account of the foundation of the towns, and of the construction of the many stupendous works, the 
remains of which still exist, to attest the authenticity of those annals 
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The materials, from which this statement is framed, were collected by me (assisted in the translation from the Pali by my 
native instructors) some yean ago, when it was my intention to have arranged them for publication. Subsequent want of 
leisure, and the announcement of the proposal of publishing, in England, the translation of the greater part of the works 
noticed by me, have deterred me from prosecuting that project. By the last accounts received from home, the translation 
was in an advanced stage of publication. Its appearance in this country may, therefore, now be early looked for. 

In the mean time, the circulation of this abstract of the History of Ceylon may be the means of making the translation 
more sought for when it arrives -, and, at the present moment, when improved means of communication are being established 
to Anur&dhapura and to Trincomalie, traversing the parts of tho island in which the ruins ofrthe ancient towns, tanks; 
and other proofs of the former prosperity of Ceylon are chiefly scattered, this statement will perhaps be considered an 
appropriate addition to your Almanac for the ensuing year. 

I am. Sir, your faithful obedient servant, 

Kandy, September 14 (A, 1832. Gnoaoa TcaNOua. 

Ceylon Civil Service. 


A few private copies, as well of the “ Epitome ” as of the “ Historical Inscriptions " which appeared 
in the local almanac of the ensuing year, were printed for me at the time those periodicals were in the 
press;—the distribution of which, from various causes, was deferred for a considerable period of time. 

In this interval, the long expected edition of the Mahawanso, translated in this island and published 
in England, under the auspices of Sir A. Johnston, arrived in India, forming the first of three volumes 
of a publication, entitled “ Tub Sacked and Historical Books of Ceylon." 

This laudable endeavour on the part of the late chief justice of this colony, to lay before the European 
literary world a correct translation of an Indian historical work—the most authentic and valuahls 
perhaps ever yet brought to its notice—having, most unfortunately, failed, I have decided on proceeding 
with the translation commenced some years ago; the prosecution of which I had abandoned nnder the 
circumstances explained in the foregoing letter. 

In now recurring to this task, however, the object I have in view, is not solely to illustrate the local 
history (the importance of which it is by no means my intention to depreciate by this remark), but also 
to invite the attention of oriental scholars to the historical data contained ia the ancient P6li Buddhisticai 
records , as exhibited in the Ifahdwanso, contrasted with the results of their profound researches m 
the ancient Sanscrit Hindu records , as exhibited in their various publications and essays, commencing 
from the period when the great Sir William Jones first brought oriental literature under the scrutiny and 
analysis of European criticism. 

Before I enter upon this interesting question, in justice equally to Sir A. Johnston, and to the native 
literature of Ceylon, I have, on the one hand, to endeavour to account for one of the most extraordinary 
delusions, perhaps, ever practised on the literary world ; and, on the other, to prevent these “Sacred and 
Historical Books of Ceylon, n as well as the “History of Buddhism," (also published under 
that right honorable gentleman's auspices) being reoognised to be works of authority, or adduced 
to impugn the data which may hereafter be obtained from the Buddhistical records in ike Pali or 
any other oriental language. 

The course pursued by Sir A. Johnston, both in collecting the originals, and procuring translations of 
“Tub Sacrbd and Historical Works of Cbylon,” is detailed in the following letter, which is 
embodied in the preface to these translations :— 
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To the Chairman and Deputy Chniiman ij f the Court nf Dim-tori. 

I'I, Great Cumberland Place, VAth Aar. Ul J(i. 

USNTLKMBN, 

1 have the honour, at the request of Mr. Uphuui, to enclse to you a letter from him soliciting the patronage 
of your honourable court to an English translation which lie is about to publish of the throe works culled Muhavansi, the 
Rajavali, and the Rajaratnacari. The first is written in the Tali, and the other two in the Singhalese language, and they 
arc all three explanatory 0 / the origin, doctrines, and introduction into the island of Ceylon, of the Buddhist religion. 

The English translation was a short time ago given by me to Mr. Uphatu, upon his expressing a wish to publish some 
genuine account of a religion which, whatever may be the nature and tendency of its doctrines, deserves the cnsidcration of 
the philosopher and the statesman, from the unlimited influence which it at present exercises over so many millions of the 
inhabitants of Asia. 

The circumstances under which I received the three works to which I have just alluded, afford such strong evidence ol 
their authcncitv, and of the respect in which they are held by the Buddhists of Coy Ion, tliut I shall take the liberty of sta 
ling them to you, that your honourable court may form some judgment as to the degree of encouragement which you may be 
justified in giving to Mr. Upham. 

After a very long residence on Ceylon as chief justice and the first member of his majesty’s council on Hint island, and 
after a constant intercourse, both literally and official, for many years, with the natives of every cast and of every religious 
persuasion in the country, I felt it to be my duty to submit it, us my official opinion, fo bis majesty's government, that it was 
absolutely necessary, in order to secure for the natives of Ceylon a popular and a really efficient administration of justice, to 
compile, for their separate use, a special code of laws, which at the same time that it wus founded upon the universally 
admitted, and therefore universally applicable, abstract principles of justice, should be scrupulously adapted to the local 
circumstances of the country, and to the peculiar religion, manners, usages, and feelings of the people. Jlis majesty’s govern 
ment fully approved of my opinion and officially authorised me to take the necessary steps for framing such a code. 

Having publicly informed all the natives of the island of the wise and bcneficiul object which his majesty's government 
had in view, I called upon the most teamed and the most celebrated of the priests of Buddha, both those who had been 
educated on Ceylon, and those who had been educated in the Burmese empire, to co-operate with me in carrying his majesty's 
gracious intention into elfcct; and to procure for me, as well from hooks as other sources, the most authentic information that 
could be obtained relative to the religion, usages, manners, and feelings of the people who professed the Buddhist religion on 
the island of Ccykrn. 

The priests, after much consideration amongst themselves, and after frequent consultations with their followers in every 
part of the island, presented to mo the copies which I now possess of the MahdwanSi, Rajawuli, Rdjaratn&cari, as containing, 
according to the judgment of tho best informed of the Buddhist priests on Ceylon, the most genuine account which is extent 
of tho origin of the Budhu religion, of its doctrines, of its introduction into Ceylon, and of the effects, moral and political, 
which those doctrines had from time to time produced upon tho conduct of the native government, and upon the manners and 
usages of the native inhabitants of the country. And the priests themselves, as well as all the people of the country, from 
being aware of the object which I had in view, felt themselves directly interested in the authenticity of the information which 
I received; and ae they all concurred in opinion with respect to the authenticity and value of the information which these 
works contain, I have no doubt whatever tliat the account which they give of the origin and doctrines of the Buddhist 
religion is that which is universally believed to be the true account by all the Buddhist inhabitants of Ceylon. 

The copies of these works which were presented to me by the priests, after having been, by my direction, compared with 
all the best copies of the same works in the different temples of Buddha on Ccvlon, were carefully revised and corrected bv 
two of the ablest priests of Buddha on that island. 

An English translation of them was then made by my official translators, under the superintendence of the late native 
chief of tiie cinnamon department, who was himself the best native P*li and Singhalese scholar in the country; and that 
translation is now revising for Mr. Upturns by the Rev. Mr. Fox, who resided on Ceylon for many years as a Wesleyan 
Missionary, and who is tilt best Eutopean Pili and Singhalese scholar at present in Europe. 

. T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) A l.Kx. .fniiNMnx 
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Nothing, surely, could be more commendable than the object and the proceeding here detailed ; nor 
could any plan hare been adopted, apparently, better calculated to supply the deficiency arising from bis 
own want of knowledge of the languages in which these works are composed, than the precautions thus 
taken for the purpose of insuring the authenticity of the translations. Who those individuals may 
be whom Sir A. Johnston was induced to consider “ two of the ablest priests of Buddha on that island*' 
by whom “ (he copies of these works which were presented to me (Sir A. Johnston) after having been 
compared by my direction with all the best copies of the same works in the different temples of Buddha 
on Ceylon, were carefully revised and corrected,” I have not ascertained. But it is evident tliat they were 
cither incompetent to perform the task they undertook, of rendering the Pali Maliawanso into Singhalese, 
or they totally misunderstood the late chief justice's object. Instead of procuring an authentic cop} of 
the Pali original, and translating it into the vernacular language (from which “ the official translators " 
were to transpose it into English), they appear, (as regards the period of the histoiy embraced in some 
of the early chapters) to have formed, to a certain extent, a compilation of their own; amplifying if 
considerably beyond the text with materials procured from the commentary on tho Makawanso, and 
other less authentic sources; and in the rest of the work, the original has, for the most part, been redu¬ 
ced to a mutilated abridgment. 

This compilation, or abridgment, extends only to the 88th jghapter of the Mahawanso, which brings 
the history of Ceylon down to a. d. 1319 ; within iSm period, moreover, the reigns of several kings are 
omitted: whereas in the perfect copies, the historical narration is continued for four centuries and a 
half further, extending it to the middle of the last century. 

The “official translators by whom this Singhalese version is stated to have been rendered into 
English, were, and to a certain extent^ still ore, selected from the most respectable, as well in character 
us in rank, of the maritime chiefs' families. They profess, almost without exception, the Christian faith ; 
and for the most part, are candidates for employment in tjhe higher .‘festive offices under government. 
Their education, as regards the acquisition of their native language, was formerly seldom persevered in 
beyond the attainment of a grammatical knowledge of Singhalese:—the ancient histofy of their country, 
and the mysteries of the religion, of their ancestdfo, rarely engaged their serious attention. Their princi¬ 
pal study was the English language, pursued in order that they might qualify themselves for those 
official appointments, which were the objects of their ambition. The means they possessed of obtaining 
an education in English, within the colony, at that period, prior to the establishment of the valuable 
missionary institutions sihee formed, were extremely limited; while the routine of their official duties, 
after they entered the public service, .were not calculated to improve those limited attainments. These 
remarks, however, apply rather to the past, than to the present condition of the colony; and I should 
be doing the higher orders of the natives—of the maritime provinces, at least—great injustice if I did 
not add, that they have both readily availed themselves of the improved means since placed within their 
reach, and amply proved, by several highly creditable examples, their capacity as well as their anxiety to 
derive the fullest benefit from the opportunities so afforded to them. Nevertheless to the causes above 
suggested must, I believe, be attributed both the defects in composition, and the numerous obvious 
perversions of the sense of the Singhalese abridgment of the text, exhibited in the translations of “ The 
Sacbbd and Historical Books op Ceylon.” 

As illustrations of die latter description of defects, I shall confine myself to noticing two instances. 

Page 74. “The son of the late king Muttesiwe, called Second Petish, became king of the island of • 

c 
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Ceylon. He was a fortunate kingp. 83. “ This was in the year of our Buddho 236, in the eigh¬ 
teenth year of the reign of the king Darmaeoka, and of the first y$ar of the reign of Pelissa ike second, 
on the fifteenth day of the month of posonand similarly in every instance in which that sovereign is 
named, he is called “ Pelissa the second." Now, the monarch here spoken of, is the most celebrated 
rlja in the history of Ceylon; the ally of Asdko, the emperor of Indio, and the founder of buddhism in 
this island. His individual name was “ fisso.” From his merits (according to the buddhistical creed) 
in a former existence, as well as in this world, he acquired the appellation of “ Dewananpiyatisso 
literally, “ of-the-dcwos-the-dcliglit-tisso.” This title in the Singhalese histories is contracted ‘into 
“ Dewenipaitissa j” nnd in the vernacular language, “deweni" also signifies.“second." These “ official 
translators? ignorant 6f the derivation of this appellation, and of these historical facts, and unmindful 
of the circuimtnmo of no mention having previously been made of “ Pelissa the first ” in the work they 
were translating, nt once designate this sovereign “ Pelissa the second ” 1 I 

In explaining the second unintentional perversion of the text above referred to, I shall have to notice 
the mischievous effects which result from appending notes of explanation, when the text is not thoroughly 
understood. 

Page 1. “In former times, our gracious Buddhu, who has overcome the five deadly sins, having 
seen Buddhu Dcepanknrc,* did express I$js wish to;attain the state of Budhu, to save living beings, as 
twenty four subsequent Budhust had done; froflr'whom also, he having obtained their assent, and 
having done charities of various descriptions, became sanctified and omniscient: he is the Budhu, the 
most high lord Guadma, w ho redeemed the living beings from all their miseries." 

The rendering of this passage, ns a specimen of the translators' style, compared with the rest of the 
translation, is rather above than below par. The only intrinsic errors imputable to it, if no notes had 
been appended, would have consisted,—first, in the statement that there were “ tweiUy four ” instead of 
“ twenty three Buddhas'* subscr fomt to Dyspankara ; and, secondly, in adopting the peculiar spelling, 
“ Guadnui,” for the name of the present Buddho, in the translation of a Ceylonese wprk, in which he is 
invariably designated “Goutama." But two fatal notes arc given on this passage, which cruelly expose 
the true character, or origin, of these blunders: vis., „ * 

* “ In the Budhist doctrine (according to tlio first note) there are to ba five Budhus in the present kalpe: Mnhn'dewn'nan, 
Goufoma, Deepankaro—these hare already existed and are in niewana;—Oua'dma, the fourth, is the Budhu of the present 
system, which has lasted ‘2373 years in 1030; the Budhu verousa or era, according to the greatest number of coincident 
dates, having commenced about the year MO a u n 

+ “The Liutoros Budhus (according to tha saeond note) are inferior persons, being usually the companions of the Budhu, 
for thoir real and fidelity exalted to the divine privileges.** 

The former of these notes makes “ Deepankara" the immediate predecessor of “ Guadma " all “ subse¬ 
quent Buddhos,” therefore, must become equally subsequent to him,—and yet tho term is sppliod in the 
translation to those predecessors of “ Guadma,” by whom his advent was predicted! 

In tliis instance also, as in the case of “ Petissa the second? the error lies in the rendering of the 
word, which has been translated into “ subseqlfcnt? 

There tare two classes of Buddhos, styled, respectively, in P615, f* Ldkuttaro * and “ Pachcheko!" The 
fimner term, derived from “ Lokassa-uttaro contracted into “ Ldkuttaro,” signifies “ the supreme of the 
universe." The latte* from “ Pati-^kan," by permutation of letters contracted into “ Pachcheko ” and 
v“ Pachch^," signifies “ severed Aom unity (with supreme buddhohood)and is a term applied to an 
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inferior being or saint who is never coexistent with a supreme Buddha, as he is only manifested during 
an “ nsuddhdtpndo," or the period intervening between the nihbdua of one, and the advent of the succeed¬ 
ing supremo Buddho; and attains nibbana without rising to supreme buddhohood. These terms in 
Singhalese are respectively written “ Loutura” and “Pu&e.” But “passe” (with a double s.) in the 
vernacular language, also signifies “subsequent.^ No native Buddhist, however uneducated, would 
have committed the error of asserting, that there were twenty four Buddhos exclusive of Dipankaro ; 
as the prediction of Goutama's advent is a part of a religious formula iu constant use, which specifies 
either “ the twenty four Buddhos and the Pose Buddhos,” or “ the twenty four Buddhos, commencing 
with Dipankaro, and the Pase Buddhos,” as lmvingbcen the sanc'ificd charaetprs who vouchsafed to him 
the “ wiwerana” or sacred assurance. By some jumble, however, the word “ pase” has been translated 
into “ subsequent," and made to agree with the “ twenty four supreme Buddhos," instead of being ren¬ 
dered as the appellation of an inferior Buddho. Hence tlie rendering of the passage “ did express his 
wish to attain tlie state of Budhu, to save living beings, ns twenty four subsequent Budlius had done." 

The revisers of this translation appear to have been aware that there was some confusion or obscurity 
in tbis passage, and therefore appended the second note of explanation. In that note, however, an 
explanation is given, couvcying, unfortunately, a moaning precisely the reverse of the correct one. The 
“Loutura Budlius” arc stated to be “inferior persons, usually |frc companions of tlie Budhuwhereas 
the word literally signifies “ supreme of tlie universe and on the other hand, the appellation “ Pase 
Buddho” signifies, as specifically, the reverse of co-existence or companionship. 

The first note, quoted above, is, if possible, still more calculated than the translation itself, to prejudice 
the authenticity of the buddhislical scriptures in Ceylon, when compared with the sacred records 
of other huddhistical countries. 

In tlie translation, the present Buddho is called “ Guadma." As the English writers on subjects 
connected with buddhism in the various parts of Asia rarely spell tlie name similarly, it would have been 
reasonable to infer that “ Guadma" was here intended for the Ceylonese appellations (Pali) “ Cdlamo," 
(Singhalese) “Goutama.” The revisers, however, of the translation, in this instance also, think it 
necessary to offer a note of explanation". Tte object of their note appears to be to give the names of the 
four Buddhos of this (Pali) “knppo,” (Sinhalese) “ kalpa,” who have already attained buddhohood. 
They specify them to be Mulmdcwaiian, Goutama, Deepaiikara, and Guadma: in which enumeration, 
with their usual ill luck^they are wrong iu every single instance. “ Mahadewanan ” is not the individual 
name of any one of the twenty four Buddhos. Tt is an epithet applying equally to all of them, 
and literally means “ the chief of the dewos." The first Buddho of this kappo was “ KakusandhoThe 
second was not “ Goutama," (for when speaking of the twenty four Buddhos there is no other Goutama 
than the Buddho of the present period) hut “ Konagamano.” The third is not “ Deepankara,” for he is 
the first of the twenty four Buddhos, hut “ Kassapo.” The fourth, or present Buddho, is not “Guadma," 
but, in Tali, Grftamo; and, in Singhalese, Goutama. As this name, however, had been already 
appropriated ih this work for the second Buddho of this kappo, the publishers have, I presume, adopted 
the spelling “ Guadma " to distinguish the one from the other. 

It will scarcely be believed that all this confusion arises from the endeavour to illustrate a work, 
which, in the clearest manner possible, in its fifteenth chapter, gives a connected history of these four 
Buddhos; nor can the publishers altogether throw the blame of these mistakes oh their coadjutors, the 
“ two ablat priests of Buddha ,“ and the “official translators /’ for even ih their translated abridgment 
of tbe fifteenth chapter (p. 92) the names of these four Buddhos are specified. " 
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In another respect, however, either the said priests, or the translators, must be held responsibl%for a 
still more important error, which has led Hr. Uphara, in his Introduction (p, xxii.) to notice, and 
comment on, the discrepancies of the buddhistical records of Ceylon, as Compared with those of Nepal. 
He observes, “ of these personages (the Buddhos mei^jpned hi the Nepal records) only the four last are 
mentioned in the pages of Singhalese histories. References are indeed occasionally made to an anterior 
Budhu, but as no names or particulars are given, we are chiefly indebted for our knowledge of 
these preceding Budhos, viz., Wipasya, Sikhi, add Wisabhu, to the Nepalese and Chinese histories." 

It is indeed unfortunate for the native literature of Ceylon, that it should be so misrepresented in on 
introduction to a work, which in the original contains in the first page, the name of every one if 
the twenty four Buddhos, stated in the order if their advent; to which work there is a valuable 
commentary, either giving the history of every one of these Buddhos, or referring to the authorities in 
which a detailed account of them may be found. Nor can the “ two ablest priests of Buddha," and the 
other parties employed, by Sir A. Johnston in collecting these records, plead ignorance of the existence 
of that valuable commentary (Mahawansa-Tika), for I observe in the list of Pali and Singhalese books,— 
vol. iii. p. 170,—two copies of that work ore mentioned; one in the temple at Mulgirigalla, from which 
my copy was taken; and the other in the temple at Bentotte. 

This translation, which abounds in errors of the description above noticed, is stated to have been 
made “ under the superintendence of the late native chief of the cinnamon department, (Rajapaxa, maha 
modliar), who was himself the best P6li and Singhalese scholar in the country." I was personally 
acquainted with this individual, who was universally and deservedly respected, both in his official and 
private character. He possessed extensive information, and equally extensive' influence, among his own 
caste at least, if not among his countrymen generally ; and as of iate yean, the intercourse with the 
budhistical church in the Burmese empire had been chiefly kept up by missions from the priesthood of 
his (the clialia) caste in Ceylon, the late chief justice could not, perhaps, have applied to any individual 
more competent to collect the native, as well as Burmese, Pili annals; or more capable of procuring the 
best qualified translators of that language into Singhalese, from among the Pali scholars resident in the 
maritime districts of the island, than Rajapaxa was. Tint was, however, the full extent to which this 
chief could have efficiently assisted Sir A. Johnston, in his praiseworthy undertaking; for the maha 
modliar was not himself either a Pali, or an English scholar. That is to say, he had no better acquaintance 
with the Prili, than a modem European would, without studying it, have of any ancient dead language, 
from which his own might be derived. As to his acquaintance with the English language, though he 
imperfectly comprehended any ordinary question which might be put to him, he certainly could not speak, 
much less write, in reply, the shortest connected sentence in English. * He must, therefore, (unless he has 
practised a most unpardonable deception on Sir A. Johnston) be at once released from all responsibility, 
as to the correctness, both of the Prili version translated into Singhalese, and of the Singhalese version 
into English. 


* In 1822, five yean after Sir A. Johnston left Ceylon, and before I had acquired a knowledge of the colloquial Singhalese, 
a* Magistrate of Colombo, I had to examine maha modliar, as a witness in my court On that occasion, l was 

obliged to employ an interpreter (the present permanent ass es s o r, Mr. Dias, modliar) not* only to convey hia Singhalese 
apswem in English to me, but to interpret my English questions in Singhalese to him, as he was totally incapable of following 
me in English. With Europeans ho generally conversed in the local Portuguese. 
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There is eome siijtitar misapprehension in pronouncing the late Bev. Mr. Fox, by whom the English 
translation is stated/^ hare be^p revised in England, to be “ the beet European Pali and Singhalese 
scholar at present in Europe I had not the pleasure of being personally acquainted with this gentle* 
man, who left the colony, I believe, soon after I arrived in it I have always heard him spoken of with 
respect, in reference to his zeal in his avocation, and his attainments as an European classical scholar. 
I am, however, credibly informed, that this gentleman also had no knowledge of the Pali language. 

A letter from Mr. Fox is inserted in the Introduction, p. xi., of which I extract the three first 
sentences. 

“ Having very carefully compared the translations of the three Singhalese books submitted to me with the originals, I can 
safely pronounce them to be correct translations, giving, with great fidelity the sense of the original copies. . 

“ A more judicious selection, in my judgment, could not have been made ftom the numerous buddhist works extant, 
esteemed of authority among the professors of buddhism, to give a fair view of the civil and mythological history of buddhism, 
and countries professing buddhism. 

“ The Mahavansi is esteemed as of the highest authority, and is undoubtedly very ancient. The copy from which 
the translation is made is one of the templo copies, from which many things found in common copies are excluded, ns not 
being found in the ancient Pdli copies of the work. Every temple I have visited is furnished with a copy of this work, and 
is usually placed next the J&takas or incarnations of Buddha." 

This extract serves to acquit him most fully of laying claim to any knowledge of the Pali language, 
as he only speaks of having “ carefully compared the translations of the three Singhalese hooks submit¬ 
ted to him with the originals." But what shall I'say of the prejudice he has raised against, and the 
injustice he has done to, the native literature of Ceylon, when he pronounces the wretched jargon into 
which a mutilated abridgment of the Mahawanso is translated' “ to he correct translations, giving with 
great fidelity the sense of the original copiesand then proceeds to declare, (in refererence to that 
mutilated abridgment and its accompaniments), “ a more judicious selection, in my judgment, could 
not have been made from the numerous buddhist works extant "! 1 

Mr. Fox labors also under some unaccountable delusion, when he speaks of “abridged temple copies,” 
and calls the Mahawanso a “sacred work,” found in almost all the temples. It is, on the contrary, purely 
and strictly, an historical work, seldom consulted by the priesthood, and consequently rarely found 
in the temples; and I have never yet met with, or heard of, any abridged copy of the work. In direct 
opposition to this statement, as to its being an “ abridged copy,* Mr. Upham, to whomj^he publication 
of these translations was intrusted, and who was the author of “ The History of Buddhism,” makes the 
following note at p. 7 of (hat work: 

“ According to the information prefixed in a manuscript note, by the translator, Rnja-pakse, a well known intelligent 
native of Ceylon, the Mah&wansi is one of the most eeteemed of all the sacred books of his countrymen, and has the character 
of being among the oldest of thejr writings, being throughout composed in Palee, the sacred buddhist language. This work 
has been so careftilly preserved, that but slight differences aro observable between the most ancient and most modem copies. 
It does not appear at what period it was composed, but it has teen in existence ftom the period that the books of Ceylon 
were originally written, and it contains * foe doctrine^ foe raoe, sad lineage of Budha,’ and is. intact, the religion and history 
of buddhism.” ... 

I need hardly suggest, after what has been already stated, that Rfijapaxa, as an intelligent native,,of 
Ceylon, nevercouldhave been Aerad anrihet «f this noth in any language, asserting that the Maha- 
vafofo onethe meat esteemed of aH <be sacred boofcsof his e»«mtryuK*t*»o* could he, without 
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recording a self-undent absurdity, hare represented an history extending to the midfflte of the last century, 
and containing in it the specification of the reign in which several portions of it were omposed, to have 
“ been in existence from the periods that the books of Ceylon were originally written." 

In his preface to the same work, Mr. Uphara distinctly “ disclaims all pretension to the philological 
knowledge and local information, requisite to render discussion useful, and illustration pertinent." The 
spirit of candour in which this admission is made, would entitle Mr. Upham to be considered exclusively 
in the light of a publisher, irresponsible for any material defect the work he edites may contain. 
A fatality, however, appears to attach to the proceedings of eveiy individual connected with the 
publication of these Ceylonese works, from which Mr. Upham himself is not exempt, if the introduction, 
and the notes appended, to the translation of “The Sacred and Historical Books" ore to be 
attributed to him. 

Thus, p. 83, the translator states that “Mahindo was accompanied with his nephew Sumenow, 
a samanere priest, seven years old, the son of his sister Sangamiitrah and p. 97 , “ The first queen 
Anulali, and 500 otheT queens, having obtained the state of Sakertuhgamy, and also 500 pleasure women, 
put on yellow robes; that is, became priestesses." But when this publisher touches upon the sume 
subjec s in the following passage, p. 100, “ in these days, the queen Anulub, together with 1000 women, 
were created priestesses by Sangamittrah, and obtained the state of rahatlie thinks it necessary to 
enlighten his readers with a note : and forgetting altogether that he has to deal with “ matron queens 
and pleasure women,” he gravely remarks, that “ priestesses, although not now existing among the 
buddhists, were at this period of such sanctity, that an offender when led forth to be put to death, who 
was so fortunate as to meet one of these sacred virgins, was entitled, at her command, to a pardon; and 
this privilege was subsequently copied, and adopted among the Romans, in the cose of the vestal virgins." 
Mr. Upham has no more valid authority for saying that these “ matrons and pleasure women" were 
considered either to assume the chuructcr of “ sacred virgins " by their ordination, or to have been held 
in greater veneration than the rahat priests, than that the privilege of demanding the pardon of offenders, 
“ was subsequently copied, and adopted among the Romans." Again, p. 222, in a note, he states 
correctly enough, that the “ upasumpada were the priests of the superior quality." But at p. 300, where 
the ceremony of upasumpada (which simply signifies ordination) is mentioned, he foigcts the former, 
and the correct rendering, and adds a note in these words: "this was the burning the various priests* 
bodies, and forihing them into dawtoos, which had been preserved for that purpose." These instances 
of the same foots and circumstances being correctly stated in one, and incorrectly in another part, of both 
these publications, arc by no means of infrequent occurrence; which only tend to aggravate the neglect or 
carelessness of the parties employed in conducting this publication. Where such inaccuracies could be 
committed in the “ Sacred and Historical Books," when on occasional note only is attempted, it 
may readily be imagined what the result must be, when Mr. Upham is employed to write “ The 
History and Doctrine op Buddhism from Sir A. Johnston’s collection of manuscripts." 

Imperfect as the information connected with buddhism possessed by Europeans at present is, it would 
not have been reasonable to have expected any connected and correct account of the metaphysical and 
doctrinal portions of that creed; end until the “ pitakattayn," or the three pi takas, which contain the 
huddhisticol scriptures, and the ancient commentaries on theta, an either consulted is the original, or 
aswe etl y translated, there must necessarily preveil great diversity of opinions on these abstruse and 
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intricate questions. But in the historical portion, at least, for which the data are sufficiently precise, 
and readily obtained, in the native annals of this island, “ The History of Bcddiiism * ought to have 
been exempt from any material inaccuracies. Even in this respect, however, the work abounds in the 
grossest errors. Thus, p. 1., in describing Ceylon, Mr. Upham speaks of “that island which the 
Buddha Guadma, this distinguished teacher of the eastern world, has chosen to make the scene of his 
birth , and the chief theatre of his acts and miracles: p. 2. rcfering to Adam's peak, ho says, “ it is 
celebrated for possessing the print of Buddha's foot left on the spot, whence he ascended to the Dervaloka 
heavens p. 73. “ The buddhist temple of Mulgirigala on Adam’s peak , is declared to bo within this 
region (Jugandara Parwatte.") 

It is scarcely possible for a person, not familiar with the subject, to conceive the extent of the 
absurdities involved in these, and other similar passages. It is no burlesque to say, that they would be 
received, by a Ceylonese buddhist, with feelings akin to those with which an Eng l ishman would read a 
work, written by an Indian, professedly for the purpose of illustrating the history of Christianity to his 
countrymen, which stated,—that England was the scene of the birth of oar Saviour; that his 
took place from Derby peak ; and that Salisbury cathedral stood on Westminster abbey. 

And yet these are the publications put forth, as correct translations of, and compilations from, the 
native annals of Ceylon. Such is the force, respectability, and apparent competency of the attestations 
by which “The Sacred and Historical Works of Cbylon" are sustained, that they have been 
considered worthy of being dedicated to the king, patronised by the court of directors, and sent out to 
this island, by the secretary of state, to be preserved among the archives of this government 11 

After this signal failure in Sir A. Johnston’s well intentioned exertions, and after the disappointments 
which have hitherto attended the labors of orientalists, in their researches for historical annals, com¬ 
prehensive in data , and consistent in chronology , I hare not the hardihood to imagine, that the translation 
alone' of a Pali history, containing a detailed, and chronologically continuous, history of Ceylon, for twenty 
four centuries ; and n connected sketch of the buddJiistical history of India, embracing the interesting 
period between n. c. 600, and b. c. 300; besides various other subsequent references, as well to India, 
as the eastern peninsula, would, without the amplest evidence of its authenticity, receive the slightest 
consideration from the literary world. I have decided, therefore, on publishing the text also, printed in 
roman chaiacters, pointed with diacritical marks. 

My object in undertaking this publication (as I have already stated) is, principally, to invite the 
attention of oriental scholia to the historical data contained in the ancient Pali buddhistical records, 
as exhibited in the Mahhwanso ; contrasted with the results of their profound researches, as exhibited in 
their various publications and essays, commencing from the period when Sir W. Jones first brought 
oriental literature under the scrutiny and analysis of European criticism. 

Half a century has elapsed sinoe that eminent person formed the Bengal Asiatic Society, which 
justly claims for itself the honor of having “ numbered amongst its members all the most distinguished 
students of oriental literature^ and of having succeeded in bringing to light many of the hidden stores 
of Asiatic learning." Within the, regions to which their researches were in the first instance directed, 
the prevailing religion had, from a remote period, extending back, perhaps, to the Christian era, been 
uninterruptedly Hinduism. The priesthood of that religion were considered to he exclusively possessed 
of the knowledge, of the ancient literature of that country, in all Its various branches. Tho damioal 
language in which that literature wa• embodied was Sanscrit. 
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The rival religion to hinduism in Asia, promulgated by Buddhos antecedant to Go'tamo, from a period 
too remote to admit of chronological definition, was buddhism. The last successful struggle of buddhism 
for ascendency in India, subsequent to the adrent of Gotamd, was in the fourth century before the 
Christian era. It then became the religion of the state. The ruler of that vast empire was, at that epoch, 
numbered amongst its most zealous converts; and fragments of evidence, literary, as well as of the arts, 
still survive, to attest that that religion hod once been predominant throughout the most civilized and 
powerful kingdoms of Asia. From thence it spread to the surrounding nations; among whom, under 
various modifications, it still prevails. 

Hinduism, as the religion at least of its rulers, after an apparently short interval, regained its former 
ascendency in India; though the numerical diminution of its antagonists would appear to have been 
more gradually brought about. Abundant proofs may be adduced to shew the fanatical ferocity with 
which these two great sects persecuted each other,—-a ferocity which mutually subsided into passive 
hatred and contempt, only when the parties were no longer placed in the position of actual collision. 

European scholars, therefore, on entering upon their researches towards the close of the last century, 
necessarily, by the expulsion of the buddhists, came into communication exclusively with hindu pundits; 
who Were not only interested in confining the researches of orientalists to Sanscrit literature, but who, 
in eveiy possible way, both, by reference to their own ancient prejudiced authorities, and their individual 
representations, labored to depreciate in the estimation of Europeans, the literature of the buddhists, as 
well as the Pa'u or Ma'hadiu language, m which that literature is recorded. 

The profound and critical knowledge attained by the distinguished Sanscrit scholars above alluded to, 
has been the means of elucidating the mysteries of an apparently unlimited mythology; as well as of 
unravelling the intricacies of Asiatic astronomy, mathematics, and other sciences,—of analysing their 
various systems of philosophy and metaphysics,—and of reducing tracts, grammatical as well as philolo¬ 
gical, into condensed and methodised forms; thereby establishing an easier acquirement of that ancient 
language, and of the varied information contained in it. 

The department in which their researches have been attended with the least success, is Histort ; and 
to this failure may perhaps be justly attributed the small portion of interest felt by the European literary 
world in oriental literature. The progress of civilization in the west has, from age to age, nay, from 
year to year, added some fresh advancement or refinement to almost every branch of the .arts, sciences, 
and belles lettres; while there is scarcely any discovery made, as hitherto developed in Asiatic literature, 
which could be considered either as an acquisition of practical utility to European civilization, or as 
models for imitation or adoption in European literature. 


In the midst, nevertheless, of this progressively increasing discouragement, the friends of oriental 
research have proportionately increased their exertions,. and extended the base of their operations. The 
formation of the . Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and of similar institutions on the 
continent of Europe; and the more rapid circulation of discoveries made in Asia, through the medium 
of the monthly journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, during the last four yean, afford undeniable 


proofs of unabated exertion in those researches. To those who have watched the progress of the 
proceedings of these institutions, no small reward will appear to 1 have crowned the gratuitous labors of 
orientalists.^ In the pages of the^L^io Journal alone, the deciphering Of the alphabets, in which the 
ancient inscriptlbs scattered over Asia ere recorded, (which li calculated to lead to important 
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chronological and historical results) ; the identification and arrangement of the ancient coins found in 
the Panjab; the examination of the recently discovered fossil geology of India; the analysis of the 
Sanscrit and Tibetan bnddhistical records, contained in “hundreds of volumes,” by M. Cosoma Korosi 
and professor Wilson; and the translation of the hindu plays, by the latter distinguished scholar;—- 
exhibit triumphant evidence, that at no previous period had oriental research been exerted with equal 
success. Yet it is in the midst of this comparatively brilliant career, and at the seat of the operations 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, that the heaviest disappointment has visited that institution. It has 
within the last year been decided by the supreme government of India, that the funds which “ have 
hithi rto been in part applied to the revival and improvement of the literature, and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India, are henceforth to he appropriated to purposes of English education.'” In an 
unavailing effort of the Asiatic Society to avert that decision, the supreme government has thought 
proper to designate the printing of several standard oriental works, then in progress, to he “to little 
purpose hut to accumulate stores of waste paper." ^ 

J advert not to these recent discussions in Bengal with any view to take part in them. My object is exclu¬ 
sively to show that the increasing discouragement or indifference, evinced towards oriental research, does 
riot proceed cither from the exhaustion of the stores to be examined, or from the relaxation of the energy 
of the examiners; and to endeavour to account for the causes which have produced these conflicting results. 

The mythology and the legends of Asia, connected with the fabulous ages, contrasted with those of 
ancient Europe and Asia Minor, present no such glaring disparity in extravagance, 4 as should necessarily 
lead an unprejudiced mind to cultivate the study aifd. investigation of the one, and to decide on the 
rejection and condemnation of the other. Almost every well educated European has exerted the first 
efforts of his expanding intellect to familiarize himself with the mythology and fabulous legends of 
ancient Europe. The immortal works of the poets which have perpetuated this mythology, as well as 
these legends, have from his childhood been presented to his view, as models of the most classical and 
perfect composition. In the progress to manhood, and throughout that period of life during which 
mentid energy is susceptible of the greatest excitement,—in the senate, at the bar, on the stage, and 
even in the pulpit,—the most celebrated men of genius have studiously borrowed, more or less of their 
choicest ornaments, from the works of the ancient poets and historians. 

To those, again, to whom the fictions of the poets present no attractive charms, the literature of 
Europe, as soon as it emerges from the darkness of the fabulous age9, supplies a separate stream of 
historical narration, distinctly traced, and precisely graduated, by the scale of tjjironology. On the events 
recorded and timed in the pages of that well attested history, a philosophical mind dwells with intense 
interest. The rise and fall of empires; the origin, growth, and decay of human institutions; the 
advancement or arrest of civilization; and every event which can instruct or influence practical men, in 
every station of life, are there developed, with the fullest authenticity. Whichever of these two 
departments of literature—fiction or fact—the Europoan student may find most congenial to bis taste, 
early associations and prepossessions have equally familiarized either to his mind. 

As regards oriental literature, the impressions of early associations never con, nor is to be wished that 
they ever should, operate on the European mind. Even in Europe, where the advantages of the spread 
of education, and of the diffusion of useful knowledge, are the least disputed of the great principles 
which agitate the public mind, there are manifest indications that it is the predominant opinion of the 
age, that into the scheme of that extended education—more of fact and less of fiction—more of practical 

* Vide Appendix for a comparison of Mahandmo with Herodotut and Jtutinut. 
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mathematics and less of classics—-should he infused, than hare hitherto been ndopted in public 
institutions. Mutatis mutandis, I regard the recent Indian fiat “ that the funds which have hitherto 
been in part applied to the revival and improvement of the literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, shall be exclusively appropriated to purposes of English education,” to he 
conceived in the same spirit. 

These early associations, then, being thus unavailing and unvailahle, (if the foregoing remarks ore 
entitled to any weight) the creation of a general interest towards, or the realization of the subsiding 
expectations, produced at the formation of the Bengal Asiatic Society, in regard to, oriental literature, 
BCems to depend on this single question ; viz., v 

Does there exist now, or is there a prospect of an authentic history of India being developed hereafter , 
by the researches of orientalists ? 

On the solution of this question, as it appears to me, depends entirely, whether the study of oriental 
literature (with rcjtrenco not to languages, but the information those languages contain) shall continue, 
like the Btudy of any of the sciences, to be confined to the few whose taste or profession has devoted 
them to it; or whether it shall some day exercise an influence over that more extended sphere, which 
belongs to general history alone to exert. 

* 

This is an important, though not, perhaps, altogether a vital, question :—important, more especially 
at the present moment, as regards the interest it can create, and the resources it can thence derive, for 
the purpose of exteuding the basis of research; but not vital, in as much os there is no more reason for 
apprehending the extinction of oriental research, from its having failed to extend its influence over the 
whole educated community of the world, than that geology, mineralogy, botany, or any of the other 
sciences should become extinct, because the interest each individually possesses is of a limited character. 
Nor does the continuance of oriental research, conducted by Europeans, appear, in nny degree, to depend 
on the contingency of the permanence of British sway over its present Asiatic dominions; for the spirit 
of that research hits of late years gained even greater strength on the continent of Europe than in the 
British empire. But to return to the question 

Docs there exist notv, or is there a prospect oj an authentic history of India being developed hereafter , 
by the researches of orientalists 9 

Preparatory to answering this question, I shall briefly touch on the published results of our countiy- 
men's researches in the department of Iliaronv ; premising, that in tlio earlier period of their labors, 
their publications partoolnmoro of the character of theoretical or critical treatises, than accurate transla¬ 
tions of the texts they professed to illustrate. This course was adopted, under the suggestion of Sir W. 
Jones; who in bis preliminary discourse on the institution of the Asiatic Society, remarked: “ You may 
observe I have omitted their languages, the diversity and difficulty of which are a sad obstacle to the 
progress of useful knowledge; hut I have ever considered languugcs as the mere instruments of retd 
learning, and thiuk them improperly confounded with learning itself. The attainment of them is, 
however, indispensably necessary." Again, “ You will not perhaps be disposed to admit mere transla¬ 
tions of considerable length, except such unpublished essays and treatises as may be transmitted to us 
by native authors." 

Sir W. Jones himself led the way in the discusssion of the chronology of tlio hind us. 9 After a 
speculative distortion, tending to an identification or reconciliation, in some particular points, of the 
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hindu TvitU the mosaic history, he has, with all that fascination which his richly stored min i enabled 
him to impart to all his discussions, developed the scheme of Hindu chronology, as explained to him 
from hindu authorities, by Itaillucantn Serin in, “a pundit of extensive learning and great fame among 
the hindus.” Tlie chronology treat *d of in this dissertation, extends hack through “ the four ages," 
which are stated to embrace the preposterous period of 4,32f),00() years ; and contains the genealogies 
of kings, collected from the puninas, which were then considered works of considerable antiquity. It is 
only in the middle of the “ fourth age," when he comes to the Magadha dynasty, that hindu authorities 
enable him to assign a date to the period at which any of those kings ruled. Ou obtaining this “point 
d’appui,” Sir \tt. Jones thus expresses himself:— 

“ Piiratijaya, son of the twontiotl^kin^ wav put to dentil by liis minister, Sunasa , who placed his own son Pradyota on 
the throne of his master; and this revolution constitutes an epoch of the hi'hest importune,* in our present inquiry ; first, 
because it happened, according to tho Uha/amt'awo?rta, two years before BjUlm’s appearance in the same kingdom: 
next, because it is believed by the hindus to have taken plaeo .‘l.'l.’M yoirs nj;o, «r 3100 before Chiist; and, lastly, because a 
regular chronology, according to tho number of years in each dynasty, has b'sen ovla'iUsVvd. from the accession of Pradyota, 
to the subversion of tho genuine hindu government; and that chronology I will now lay before you, after observing only, 
that Raihamula himself says nothing of Buddlui in this part of his work, though he paiticularly mentions two preceding 
avatlras in thoir proper places. 

Kings or Magadiia. 


Prailyota v. b. c. 

Paluca. 2100 

Visuu'hayupa . 

Rajactt 

Nandiwerdhann,. 5 reigns as 130. 

Sisunagn 

Cacavema.1063 


Cshcmudhcrman 

Crlietrajnja 

Vidhisam 

Ajatnsatru 

Darbhaca 

Ajaya 

Nnndiverdhana 

Maluinandi .10 reigns s= 360 years 1602. 

Nnndu 

** This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in tho Sanscrit books. Is said to have been murdered, after a reign of & 
hundred years, by a very learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindictive, brahman, whose name was Chinacya, and 
who raised to tho throne a man of the Maurya race, named Chandrogupta. Dy the death of Nanda and liis sons, the 
Cshatriya family of Pradyota become extinct. 

Maurya Kings. 

v. B. c. 

Chandrngupta.1602 

Varisam 

Asocavcrdhana 

Suyaras 

Deeorat'ha.6 

Sangata 

Baliauca 

Bomararman 

Satadbanwas 

Viihadxat'ha.....10 reigns a* 137. 
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“ On the death of the tenth Mnurya king, his place was assumed by Ids commander-in-chief, Pushamitra, of the Songa 
nation or family.” 

It is thus shown that, according to the hindu authorities, Chandragupta, the Sandraeottus, who was 
contemporary with Alexander and Seleueus Nieator, to whose court at Palihothra Megasthenes was 
deputed, is placed on the throne about b. c. 1502^ which is at once an anachronism of upwards of 
eleven centuries. 

Sir W. Jones sums up his treatise by commenting on this fictitious chronology of the hindus, with the 
new to reconciling it, by rational reiisoning, founded on the best attainable data, with the dates which 
that reasoning would suggest, as the probably correct periods of the several epochs naming by him. 

The whole, of tluit paper, but more particularly us it treats of the ^fourth age,” hears a deeply 
interesting relation to the question of the authenticity of the buddhistical chronology; and it exhibits, 
in a remarkable degree, the unconscious approaches to truth, as regards the history of tin- Jiuddhos, 
mado by rational reasoning, though constantly opposed by the prejudices and perversions of hindu 
authorities, and his hindu pundit, in the course of the examination in which Sir W. Jones was engaged. 

Wilford * next brought tho chronology of the liindus under consideration, by his “ Genealogical 
Table, extracted from the Vishnu purana, the Bhagavat, and other purauas, without the least alteration.” 
He however borrows from hindu annals, nothing hut the names of the kings. 

“ When the pur-nas, (be rays) speak of the kings of ancient times, they are equally extravagant. According to them, 
king Yudhishthir reigned seven and twenty thousand years; king Nanda, of whom I shell speak more fully hereafter, is said to 
have possessed in his treasury above 1,604,000,000 pounds sterling, in gold coin alone -. the value of the silver and copper coin, 
and jewels, exceeded all calculation ; and his army consisted of 100,000,000 men. These accounts, geographical, chronolo¬ 
gical, and historical, as absurd, and inconsistent with reason, must Ire rejected. This monstrous system seems to derive its 
origin from the ancient period of 12,000 natural years, which was admitted by the Persians, the Ktrusians, and, I believe, 
also by the Celtic tribes; for wo read of a lc uracil nation in Spain, which boasted of having written histories of above six 
thousand years. , 

“ The hIndus still make use of a period of 12,000 divine years, after which a periodical renovation of the world takes 
place. It is difficult to tix the time when the hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth, launched into the mazes of 
extravagance und fable. Megasthenes, who had repeatedly visited the court of Chanjragupta, and of course laid an oppor¬ 
tunity of conversing with the hest informed persons in India, is silent as to this monstrous system of the hiudus. On the 
contrary, it appears, from what he says, that in his time they di«l not carry back their antiquities much beyond six thousand 
years, as we read in some MSS. lie adds also, according to Clemens of Alexandria, that the hindus and the Jews were 
the only people who had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the beginning of things. There was then obvious 
affinity between the chronological system of the Jews and the hindus. We are well acquainted with the pretensions of tho 
Egyptians and Chaldeans to antiquity: this they never attempted to conceal. It is natural to suppose, that the hindus 
were equally vain : they ore so now; and there is hardly a hindu who is not persuaded of, and who will not reason upon, (he 
supposed antiquity of his nation. Megasthenes, who was acquainted with the antiquities of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Jews, whilst in India made inquiries into the history of the hindus, and their antiquity, and it is natural to suppose that 
they would Ixmst of it ns well ns the Egyptians or Chaldeans, and as much then as they do now. Surely they did not invent 
fables to conceal them from the multitude, for whom, on the contrary, these fables were framed.” 

Thus rejecting* the whole scheme of hindu chronology, and adopting the date of the age of Alexander 
for the period at which Chandragupta reigned in India, Wilford, as regards chronology, simply tubuluri- 
zes his liBt of kings, according to the average term of human life ; and thereby approximates the hindu 
to the European chronology. “The puranas," hendds, “ are certainly a modern compilation from valuable 
materials, which 1 am afraid no longer existbut from several hindu dramas (which have been 
.. " — '. . .-———— _____——-—.—_____ 


* A. B, toL v. p. 241. 
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recently translated and published by professor Wilson,) he deduces particulars connected with the 
personal history of Chandraguptn, and supplies also some valuable geographical illustrations,—to both 
which I shall hereafter have occasion to advert. Wilford recurs to these subjects in greater detail, and with 
more close reference to buddhUtical historical data, in his several essays on the Gangrtic provinces, the 
kings of Magadha, the eras of Vicnunuditya and Falivahana, and in his account of the jains or buddhists. 
Want of space prevents my making more than one extract. I shall only notice, therefore, as regards 
chronology, that Wilford In this instance ® also bases his calculations on the European date assignable to 
the reign of Chandragupta; and that in doing so, it w ill he seen, by the follow ing admission, that he 
disturbs the cjJbch of the Kaliyuga by upwards of seventeen centuries. 

“The beginning of the Cdli-yuga, considered as an astronomical period, is fixed and unvariable; 3014 years before 
Vicramaditya, or 3100 b. c—B ut the beginning of the same, considered either as a civil, cr historical period, is by no means 
agreed upon. | 

“ In the Vishnn, BtahmSnda, anil Vfcyn pnr'mn*. in declared, that from tlio beginning of the Cali-yugn, to Maiia- 
nanda's accession to tho throne, there were exactly 10U years. This emperor reigned 2R years-, liis sons I:’, in all 40 ; 
when Chandragupta ascended tho throne, 315 years b. c.—-Tho Cali-yugn, then, began 1370 b. c., or 1314 before Vicrama- 
dityn; and this is confirmed by an observation of the place of the solstices, made in the time of Parusiirn; and which, 
according to Mr. Davis, happened 1391 years B. c. or nearly so. For<is>ra, tho father of Vy.'sa, died a little before the 
beginning of the Cali-yuga. It is remarkable that tho first observations of the colures, in the west, were made 1353 years 
before Christ, about tlio same time nearly, according to Mr. Bailly.” 

Bentley, Davis, and others, hare also discussed, and attempted to unravel and account for, these 
absurdities of the hindu chronology. Great as is the ingenuity they have displayed, and successful as 
those inquiries have been iu other respects, they all tend to prove the existence of the above mentioned 
incongruities, and to shew that they are the result of systematic preversions, had recourse to, since the 
time of Megasthenes, by the hindus, to work out their religious impostures; and that they in no degree 
originate in barbarous ignorance, or in the imperfect light which has glimmered on a remote antiquity, 
or on uncivilized regions involved in a fabulous age. 

The strongest evidence I could adduce of the correctness of this inference, will he found in the 
remarks of professor Wilson, in his introductory observations on the “ Raja Taringini, a history of 
Cashmir." Ho thus expresses himself 

* Sanscrit composition yet discovered, to which the title of history can with any propriety be applied, 

is the Ua'jn Taringini, a bistory of Cnslunir. This work was first introduced to the knowledge of the Mohammedans 
by the learned minister of Aeber, Abulfazl; but the summary which ho lies given of its contents, was taken, as he informs 
us, from a Persian translation of the hindu original, prepared by order of Aebar. Tho example set by that liberal monarch, 
introduced amongst his successors, and the literary men of their reigns, a fashion of remodelling, or re-translating the soma 
work, and continuing the history of the province, to tho periods at which they wrote. 

The earliest work of this description, after that which was prepared by order of Aeber, is one mentioned by Bernier, who 
states, an abridged translation of the Baja Taringini into Persian to have been made, by command of Jchnngir. He adds, 
that bo was engaged upon rendering this into French, but we have never heard any tiring more of his translation. At a 
subsequent period, mention is made in a later composition, of two similar works, by Mulla Huseiu, Kiiri, or the reader, and 
by Hydcr Malec, C’hadwaria, whilst tho work in which this noticis occurs, the IVnkiat-i-Cashmir, was written in the time of 
Mohammed Shah; as was another history of tho province, entitled, the Nawadir-ul-Akhbar. The fashion seems to have 
continued to a very recent date, as Ghulam Husein notices the composition of a history of Cashmir having been entrusted 
to various learned men, by order of Jivana the Sic’h, then governor of the province; and wo shall have occasion to specify 
one history, of as recent a date as the reign of Shah Alem. 


* A. R. voL ix. p. 87. 
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The ill directed and limited inquiries of tho first European settlers in India, were not Likely to have traced the original of 
these Mohammedan compositions; and its existence was little adverted to, until tho translation of the Ayin Acfaeri, by the 
late Mr. Gladwin, was published. The abstract then given, naturally excited curiosity, and stimulated inquiry; but tho 
result was unsatisfactory, and a long period '.nt< i veiled before the original work was discovered. Sir W. Jones was unable 
to meet with it, although the history of India from the Sanscrit Kashmir authorities, was amongst the tasks his undaunted 
and indefatigable intellect had planned; and it was not until tho year 1805, that Mr. Colebrooke was successful in his search. 
At that time ho procured a copy of the work from the heirs of a brahman, who died in Calcutta; and about the same time, 
or shortly afterwards, another transcript of the Jtaja Taringini was obtained by tho late Mr. Speke from Lucknow. To these 
two copies I binc been able to add a third, which whs brought for Nile in Calcutta; and I have only to add, that both in 
that city and at Benares, 1 have been hitherto unable to meet with any other transcript of this curious worit. 

The Ra'ja Turmgiiri has hitherto been regarded as one entire composition ; it is however in fact a series of compositions, 
written by ib.'H n .it authors, arid at different, periods; a circumstance that gives greater value to its contents; as, with the 
exceptions nl tin: early period-, of the history, the several authors may be regarded almost as the chroniclers of their own 
times. The of the series i; tli.- Tl.Ju Turingini ofCu t/iina pandit, the son of Champncn; who state* hut having made 
use of earlier aiithoiitie*, and gives an interesting enumeration of several which lie had employed. Tho list includes the 
general works of Suvrata and Numidra; the history of Gonerda and his three successors, by Ilela Rijn, an ascetic; of Lava, 
and his successors to Asoca, by IVdrna Mihira ; and of Asoca and the four next princes, by Sri Ch'havillacara. Hu also 
cites the authority of Nila Muni, meaning probably tho Nila Purina, a pnrina known only in Cushmir; the whole forming 
a remarkable proof of the attention bestowed by Cashmirian writers upon the history of their native country : an attention 
the more extraordinary, from the contrast it afTords, to the total want of historical inquiry in any other part of the extensive 
countries peopled by the hindns. The history of Ca'.hana commences with the fabulous ayes, and comes down to the reiyn of 
Sanyrama Deva , the nephew of Diddi Rani, in Saca 04.9, or a . d . 1027, approaching to what appears to have been his own 
date, Saca 1070, or a. n. s 148. 

The next work is the Rfjavali of Jona Rija, of which, I regret to state, I have not yet been able to meet with a copy. It 
probably begins where Calharia stops, and it closes about the time of Zcin-uI-Ab-ad-din, nr the year of the Hijra 815, as wo 
know from the next of the series. 

The Sri Jaina Ha'ja Taringini is the work of Sri Vara Pandita, tho pupil of .Iona Raja, whoso work it professes to continue, 
so as to form with it, and the history ofCalhina, a complete record of the kingdom of Caslmiir. It begins with Zcin-uI-Ab- 
ad-din, whose name the unprepared reader would scarcely recognise, in its Nsgari transfiguration of Sri Jaina Ollabblia 
Dina, and classes with tho accession of Futtch Shah, in the year of the Hijra 882, or a . n. 1477. The name which the 
author has chosen to give his work of Jaina Taringini, has led to a very mistaken notion of its character; it has been 
included amongst the productions of jain literature, whilst in truth the author is an orthodox worshipper of Siva, and 
evidently intends the epithet he hns adopted as complimentary to the memory of Zien-ul-Ab-ad-din, a princo who was a great 
friend to hi* hindu subjects, and a liberal patron of hindu letters, and literary men. 

The fourth work, which completes the aggregate current nndcr the name of Raja Taringini, was written in the time of 
Acber, cxjiti-kbIj to continue to the latest date, the productions of the author's predecessors, and to bring the history down to 
tho time at which Cariimir became a province of Acber’s empire. It begins accordingly where Sri Vara ended, or with 
Fatteth Shah, and closes with Nasck Shah; tho historian apparently, and judiciously, avoiding to notice the fkte of tho 
kingdom during Hamuyun's retreat into Persia. The work is called-the lldjavali Pataca, and is the production of Punja or 
Prajuga Bhattn. 

Of the works thus described, tho manuscript of Mr. Speke, containing the compositions of Calhana and Sri Vara, came 
into my possession at tlio sale of that gentleman's cfferfuMOf Mr. Colebrooke's manuscript, containing also the work of 
Punja Bhatta, I was permitted by that gentleman, withTne liberality I have had on former occasions to acknowledge, to 
have a transcript made; and the third manuscript, containing the same throo works, I have already stated I procured by 
accidental purchase. Neither of tho three comprises the work of Jona Raja; and but oue of them, the transcript of 
Mr. Colebrooke’s manuscript, has tho third tarong or section of C.ilhina's history. J"A« three manuscripts are all very 
inaccurate ; so far so, indeed, . that a close translation of them, if desirable, would be impracticable. The leading points, 
however, may be depended upon, agreeing not only in tho different copies, but with tho circumstances narrated in the 
compendium of Abulfail, and in the Mohammedan or Fenian histories which I have been able to procure." 
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For the purposes of the comparative view I shall presently draw, I wish to notice pointedly here, 
that the earliest portion of this history comes down to a. d. 1027; that the author of it flourished about 
a. n. 11411; and that “the three manuscripts axe all very inaccurate; so far so, indeed, that a clow 
translation of them, if desirable, would he impracticable.” 

In reviewing his sketch of the Cashmirian history, the professor observes, in reference to its 
chronology:— 

“The chronology of tho Raja Taringim is uot without its interest. The dates nre regular, ami for a long time both 
probable and consistent, and as they may enable us to determine the dates of persona and events, in other parta of India, 
as well as in CusbAir, a short review of them may not be wholly unprofitable. 

The more recent the period, the more likely it is that its chronology will be correct; and it will bo therefore advisable to 
commence with the most modern, and recede gradually to the most remote dates. The table prefixed was necessarily 
constructed on a different principle, and depends upon the date of Goncrda the third, which, as 1 have previously explained, 
is established according to the chronology of the text. Gonerda tho third Ji>od, according to Callmnu pandit, 2330 years 
before the year Saca 1070, or a. d. 1140, and consequently bis accession is placed u. c. 11 !IJ : the period* of each reign are 
then regularly deduced till the close of the history, which is thus placed in the year of Christ 102ft, or about 120 years 
before the author's own time. That the reign of the lost sovereign did terminate about the period assigned, we may naturally 
infer, not only from its proximity to what we may conclude was the date at which the work was written, but from the 
absence of any mention of Mahmud's invasions, and the introduction of a Piithivi Pu'la, who is very possibly the tame with 
the l’iltci ugc Pal of Lahore, mentioned in the Mohammedan histories." f 

In applying the proposed test of “ receding gradually to the most remote dates," the anachronism at 
tlie period of the reign of Gonerda the third is not less than 7^6 years: the date arrived at by this recession 
being n. c. 3811, uhilo the text gives u. c. 1102: and various collateral evidences arc adduced by the 
professor to shew that Ihe adjusted is tin: probably correct one*. This anachronism of course progres¬ 
sively increases with the recession. At the colonization of Oaslimir, it amounts to 1048 yearn The 
respective dates being, text n. c .’1714, and adjusted epoch u. c. 2006. 

In Colonel Tod's superb publication, “ The Annals of Rajasthan,” the whole of the above data ure 
reconsidered in reference to the hindu texts ; but some trifling alterations only are made in those eariy 
dynasties. From poetical legends, the successful decypliering of inscriptions, and the discovery of a new 
era, (the Ralahhi) a very huge mass of historical information has, with incredible industry, been 
arranged into the narrative form of history; the chronology of which has been corrected and adjusted, 
as far as practicable, according to the occasional dates developed in that historical information. 

At the end of these remarks will he found reprinted, portions of professor Wilson’s prefaces to his 
translations of the historical dramas—the Mudra Rakshaha, and the Rictna vali ; to both which I 
shall have to refer, in commenting on the chapters of the Muhhwanso,. which embrace the periods during 
which the events represented on these hindu plays occurred. 

I believe, I have now adverted to the principal published notices of hindu literature, in reference to 
continuous hindu history. And if I were called upon to answer the question, suggested by myself; upon the 
evidence adduced, I should say, in reply to the first part of that proposition—That there does not now 
exist an authentic, connected, and chronologically correct hindu history; and that the absence of that 
history proceeds, not from original deficiency of historical data, nor their destruction by the ravages of 
war, but the systematic perversion of those data, adopted to work out the monstrous scheme upon 
which the hindu faith is based. 


* I have ventured to suggest in an article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for September 1896, that this anachro¬ 
nism amounts to about 1177 instead of 796 vears 
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In regard to the second part of the proposition, the answer can only be ihade inferentinlly and 
hypothetically. Judging from what has already been effected, by the collateral evidence of the history 
of other countries, and the deciphering of inscriptions and coins, I am sanguine enough to believe that 
such a number of authentic dates will in time be verified, as will leave intervals of but comparatively 
short duration in the ancient Indian dynasties between any two of those authentic dates; thereby 
rescuing liindu history in some degree from the prejudice under which it has been brought by the 
superstitions of the native priesthood. 

One of the most important services rendered to the cause of oriental research of late years, is, perhaps, 
“ tho restoration and dccyphcring of the Allahabad inscription, No. 2," achieved by Doctor Mill, and 
published in the Asiatic Journal of June, 1034. 

In reference to this historical inscription, the learned Principal observes, “ Were there any regular 
chronological history of this part of Northern India , wc could hardly fail In the circumstances of this 
inscription, even if it were without names, to determine the person and the age to which it belongs. 
We have here a prince who restores the fallen fortunes of a royal race that had been dispossessed and 
degraded by the kings of a hostile family—who removes this misfortune from himself and his kindred 
by means of an able guardian or minister, who contrives to raise armies in his cause; succeeding at 
last in spite of vigorous warlike opposition, including that of some haughty independent princesses, 
whose daughters, when vanquished, become the wives of the conqueror—who pushes his conquests on 
the east to Assam, as well as to Nepal and the more western countries—and performs many other 
magnificent and liberal exploits, constructing roads and bridges, encouraging commerce, Sic. Sic .— in all 
which, allowing fully for oriental flattciy and extravagance, we could scarcely expect to find more than 
one sovereign, to whom the whole would apply. But the inscription gives us the names also of the 
prince and his immediate progenitors: and in accordance with the above mentioned account, while we 
find his dethroned ancestors, his grandfather and great grandfuther, designated only by the honorific 
epithet Mahd-rdja, which would characterize their royal descent and rights—the king himself 
(Samddragupta) and lus father are distinguished by the title of Mdha-rdjd-Adhi-rdja, which indicates 
actual sovereignty. And the last mentioned circumstance might lead some to conjecture, that the 
restoration of royalty in the house began with the father, named Chan drag upta, whose exploits might 
be supposed to be related in the first part of the inscription, to add lustre to those of the son. 

“ Undoubtedly wc should be strongly inclined, if it w r ere possible, to identify the king thus named— 
(though the name is far from being an uncommon one) with a celebrated prince so called, the only one 
in whom the Puranic and the Greek histories meet, the Ciiandragupta or Sandracoptus, to whom 
Seleccus Nicator sent the able ambassador, from whom Strabo, Arrian, and others derived the 
principal part of their information respecting India. This would fix the inscription to on age which its 
character (disused as it has been in India for much more than a thousand years), might seem to make 
sufficiently probable, viz. the third century before the Christian era. And a critic, who chose to 
maintain this identity, might find abundance of plausible arguments in the inscription: he might 
imagine he read there the restoration of the asserted genuine line of Nanda in the person of 
Chandragupta, and the destruction of the nine usuipers of his throne: and in what the inscription, 
line 16, tells of the guardian Giri-Kalka'raka-Svami, he might trace the exploits of Chandragupta’s 
wily brahman counsellor Cha'nakya, so graphically described in the historical play called the 
Mudra-Rdxasa, in levying troops for lus master, and counterplotting all the schemes of his adversaries 
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** able minister Ra'xasa, until he recovered the throne: nay the assistance of that Ra'xasa himself, who 
from an enemy was turned to a faithful friend, might he supposed to be given with his name in line 10 
of the inscription. And the discrepancy of all the other names besides these two, via. of Chandkagup- 
Ta's son, father, grandfather, and guardian minister, to none of whom do tin* known Puranic histories of 
that prince assign the several names of the inscription, might be overcome by the expedient—usual 
among historical and chronological theorists in similar cases,—of supposing several different names of the 
same persons. 

l “ But there is a more serious objection to this hypothesis than any arising from the discrepancy of even 
so many names—and one which I cannot hut think fatal to it. In the two great divisions of the 
Xnttriya Rajas of India, the Chandhagupta of the inscription is distinctly assigned to the Solar race— 
his son being styled child of the Sun. On the other hand, the celebrated founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, if reckoned at all among Xatlriyas, (being, like the family of the Nandas, of the inferior caste 
of Sudras, ns the Greek accounts unite with the Puraims in respecting him.) would rather find his place 
among the high-born princes of Magadhn whose throne he occupied, who were children of the moon: 
and so he is in fact enumerated, together with all the rest who reigned at Pataliputra or I’alibothra, in the 
royal genealogies of the Hindus. It is not therefore among the descendants or successors of Ctmr, whe¬ 
ther reigning (like those Magadhn princes) at Patna, or at Dchli, that we must look for the subject of the 
Allahabad inscription; but if I mistake not, in a much nearer kingdom, that of Cunyacuhja or Canouje." 

Laudable as is the caution with which Dr. Mill abandons this important identification, the annals 
of Pali literaturo appear to afford several interesting notices, well worthy of his consideration, tending 
both to remove some of these doubts, and to aid in elucidating this valuable inscription. It will 
be found in the ensuing extracts from the commentary on the Mahawanso, that the MoViyan was a 
branch of the Sakyan dynasty, who were the descendants of Ixkswaku, of tho solar line: though the 
name of Chandragupta’s father is not given in the particular work under consideration, to admit of 
its being compared with the inscription, it is specifically stated that he was the last sovereign of Moriya 
of that family, and lost his life with his kingdom: his queen, who was then pregnant, tied with her 
brothers to Pntaliputta (where Chnndmgupta was born) to seek protection from their relations the 
Nandos, whose grandfather, Susunago, was the issue of a Lichchawi raja, by a “ nagnrasdbhini,"— 
one of tbe Aspasias of Rajagaha: he married the daughter of the eldest of these maternal uncles, who 
were of the Lichchawi line : the issue of that princess would hence appropriately enough he termed 
“maternal grandson of Lichhawi:" and he and his son, the subject of this inscription, as the supreme 
monnrehs of India could alone he entitled, of all the rajas whose names are inscribed, to the title Mahd 
rdjd Ad hi rdjd.” Dr. Mill thus translates the 26th line of the inscription. 

“ Of him who is also maternal grandson of LiCHcnAWi, conceived in tho great goddess-like Cumara- 
Dewi, the great king, the supreme monarch Samudra Gupta, illustrious for having filled the whole 
earth with the revenues arising from his universal conquest, (equal) to Indr a, chief of the gods 

If, under these multiplied coincidences and similarities, and this apparent removal of the Reverend 
Principal’s objections, the identity of Cliandragupto may be considered to be established, Samudregupta 
would be the Bindusaro of Pali his'ory, to whom, as one of the supreme monarchs of India, the 
designation would not he inappropriate. And indeed, in the Mahawanso, in describing the completion 
of the buddhisticol edifice* in the reign of his eon and successor, Dhammajsoko, a similar epithet is 
applied to his empire. 
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Sammuddapariyantan to Jnmbudipan samantatdpasti tabbt uiihdrccha ndnd, pujd wibhmiti. 

’* Ho sow (by the power of a miracle) nil the wih.tros, situated in every direction through the ocean-bound Jambudfpo, 
resplendent with offerings." 

Also within a few months, another orientalist, the Rev. Mr. Stevenson of Pooimli,, “ through the aid 
afforded hy the Allahabad inscription, and assistance from other sources,” has been enabled to decypher 
some of the inscriptions at the caves of Curli; which will probably prove the key to the inscriptions ill 
the stupendous temples at pllora. Mr. Stevenson adds, “ many important duties prevent me from 
allotting much time to studies of this nature*, and the time I can spare for such a purpose will be better 
spent in endeavouring to elucidate the history of the Dakhan (Dt*kan) from the numerous inscriptions, 
in this and other ancient characters, which are to he found up and down the country; assured that the 
learned in Calcutta will soon reveal to us whatever mysteries the Allahabad and Delhi columns conceal.” 

The Journal of September hist, contains the translation of the inscriptions upon two sets of copper 
plates found “ several years since ” in lh« western part of (fujerat, which Mr. Hecn-tniy Wathcn has 
now been eve bled to translate; and hy means of those two inscriptions alone, to fix the period of the 
reigns of no less than eighteen sovereigns of the Valablii or lklhuvi dynasty, between the years a. i>. 
144 and f>59. 

Contemporaneously with this decypltcring of inscriptions, the page*, of the Asiatic Journal have 
displayed the successful labors of Mr. Prinsep, its editor and the secretary of the society, in identifying 
and classifying various ancient coins, equally conducive to (he supply of the grand desideratum in 
oriental literature,— Cn iionoi.oo y. 

In the midst of this interesting ami triumphant career of oriental research. 1 have undertaken tin- 
task of inviting the attention ol orientalists to the l*ali buddliistical literature of India , the examination 
of which is not within my own reach. If they are found to approximate, in any degree, to the 
authenticity of the Pali historical annals of Ceylon, we shall not only he able to unveil the history of 
India from the (ith century before Christ, to the period to which those annals mav have been 
continued in India; hut they will also serve to elucidate there, as they have done here, the intent and 
import of the huddhistical portion of the inscriptions now in progress of being docyphcrod. 

To do justice, however, to the important question under consideration, I must briefly sketch the 
history of the Magadhi or Pali language, and the scheme of buddhism in reference to history, as each is 
understood in Ceylon. 

Buddhists are impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the Mag adhi or 
Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanscrit; and that it had attained also a higher state of refinement 
than its rival tongue had acquired, la support of this belief they adduce various arguments, which, in 
their judgment, are quite conclusive. They observe, that the veiy word “ Pali '* signifies, original, text, 
regularity; and there is scarcely a buddhist Pali scholur in Ucylou, who, in the discussion of this 
question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, their favorite verse,—- 
Sd Mdgadhi; m ula bhdtd, nardyiyadi kappiki, bmhmdnbchasiuttdldpd, Sambuddhdchdpi bhdtari. 

There is n language which is the root (of all languages); men and brahmans at the commencement of the creation, who 
nevor before heard nor uttered an human accent, and oven the supreme Buddhos, spoke it: it is Mdgadlii." 

This verse is a quotation from Kachchayanos grammar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature 
of Ceylon. The original work is not extant in this island. I shall have to advert to it hereafter. 

Into this disputed question, as to the relative antiquity of these two ancient languages; it is not my 
intention to enter. With no other acquaintance with the Sanscrit, than what is afforded hy its affinity 
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to Pali, I could offer do opinion which would he entitled to any weight. In abstaining, however, from 
engaging in this discussion, I must run no risk of being considered a participator in the views entertained 
by the Ceylon buddhists ; nor of being consequently regarded in the light of a prejudiced advocate in 
the cause of buddhistical literature. Let me, therefore, at once avow, that, exclusive of all philological 
considerations, I am inclined, on prima facie evidence—external as well as internal—to entertain an 
opinion adverse to the claims of the buddhists on this particular point. The general results of the 
researches hitherto made by Europeans, both historical and philological, unquestionably converge to 
prove the greater antiquity of the Sanscrit. Even in this island, all works on astronomy, medicine, and 
(such as they arc) on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanscrit. While the 
hooks on buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent of Gdtamo Buddlio. and certain philological 
works, alone, are composed in the Pali language. 

The earliest notice taken of tho Magadhi or Pali by our countrymen, is contained, 1 believe, in 
Mr. Colcbrooke's essay * on the Sanscrit and Pracrit languages, winch commences in these words :— 

“ In a treatise on rhetoric, compiled for the use of Mn'nicyn. Chandra, U.ija of Tiralduuiti nr TirhCil, a brief enumeration of 
languages, used by hindu poets, is quoted from two writers on the art of poetry. The following is a literal translation of 
both passages. 

‘Sanscrita, Fraerita, Paisaeht, and MAgatFhi, are in short the four paths of poetry. The god-, Ac. s-pcal. Kuibcrii.i . 
benevolent genii, Pr&critu; wicked demons, Paisuuhf; and men of low tribes and the rent MAgad'/ii. Hut sages deem 
Sanscrita the chief of these four languages. It is used three ways, in prose, in verse, and in a mixture of both.* 

* Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be fourfold : Sanscrita (or the polished dialect,) Fraerita (or the vulgar 
dialect), Apabhransa (or jargon), and Mis'ra (or mixed). Sanscrita i? the speech of the celestials, framed ia grammatical 
institutes. Fraerita is similar to it, but manifold as a provincial dialect, and otherwise; and those languages which aic 
ungrammatical, are spoken in their respective districts.’ ” 

“ The Puisuclu seems to be gibberish, which dramatic poets make the demons speak, when they bring these fantastic being', 
on the stage. Tho mixture of languages, noticed in the second quotation, is that which is employed in dramas, as is express!)' 
said by the same author in a subsequent verse. It is not then a compound language, hut n mixed dialogue, in which 
different persons of tho drama employ different idioms. Hath the passages above quoted arc therefore easily reconciled. 
They in fact notice only three tongues: 1, Sanscrit, a polibhud dialect, the inflections of which, with all its numerous 
anomalies, are taught in grammatical institutes. This the dramatic poets put into the mouths of gods and of holy personages. 
", Pracrit, consisting of provincial diitlocts, which ore less refined, and lutvea more imperfect grammar. In dramas it is 
spoken by women, benevolent genii, &c. 3, M&gaiThi, or Apahhrans'a, a jargon destitute of regain r grammar. It is used 
by the vulgar , and varies in different districts: the poets, accordingly , introduce it into the dialogue of play* as u provincial 
jargon spoken by t/te lowest persons of the drama. 

l’anini, the father of Sanscrit grammar, lived in so remote an age, that he ranks among those ancient rago- whose fabulous 
history occupies a conspicious place in the puranas, or Indian tlicngonies. 

It must not be hence inferred, that Panini was unaided by the labours of earlier grammarians; in many of Ids precepts In¬ 
cites the authority of his predecessors, sometimes for a deviation from a general rule, often for a grammatical canon which 
has universal cogoncy. Ho lias even employed some technical terms without defining them, because, ns his commentators 
romurk: ‘ Those terms were already introduced by earlier grammarians.' None of the more ancient works, however, seem 
to be now extant: being superseded by his, they have probably been disused for ages, and arc now perhaps totally lost. 

- A performance such as tho PAniniya grammar must inovitably contain many errors. The task of correcting its inaccura¬ 
cies has been executed by Cdty&yana, an inspired saint and lawgiver, whose history, like /hat of all thr Indian sages, i< 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology. His annotations, entitled Varticas, restrict those among the Pommy a 
rules.which are too vague, enlarge others which are too limited, and mark numerous exceptions which had escaped the 
notice of P&nini himself 


* A, R. vol, tii, p IflU 
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The amended mice of grammar have been formed into memorial verses by Bhartri-h&ri, whose metrical aphorisms, 
entitled Ciricu, have almost equal authority with the precepts of Punini, and emendations of Catyiiyunn. If the popular 
traditions concerning Bhartri-hiri be well founded, he lived in the century preceding the Christian era; for he is supposed 
to he the same with the brother of VitniniudiUa, and tho period when this prince reigned at Ujjayini is determined by the 
date of the sum vat cm." 

It can be no matter of surprize, when so eminent a scholar as Mr. Colebrooko was led by prejudiced 
hindu authorities to confound Magadhi with Apablintns'a, and to describe it as “a jargon destitute of 
regular grammar, used by the vulgar, and .spoken by the lowest persons of the drama;” that that 
language, and the literature recorded in if, should not have attracted the attention of subsequent 
orientalists. With the exception of the notice it luis received in Ceylon, and from scholars on the 
continent of Europe, I apprehend, I may safely say, that it is not otherwise known, than as one of the 
several minor dialects emanating from the Sanscrit, and occasionally introduced into hindu works, 
avowedly for the purpose of marking the inferiority, or provinciality, of the <-hur;u*.tors who speak, or 
inscribe those Pracrit passages. 

To an attentive observer of the progress made in oriental philological research, various literary notices 
will suggest themselves, subsequent to the publication of Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, which must have the 
tendency of raising a doubt iu his mind as to the justice of the criticisms of the hindu philologists, 
which imputes this inferiority to the Magadhi language. Without any acknowledged advocacy of its cause, 
professor Wilson, by the notes appended to his translations of the Hindu Plays, has done much towards 
rescuing Magadhi from its unmerited degradation. Although in his introductory essay ou “ the Dramatic 
System of the Hindus” he expresses himself with great caution, in discussing the merits of the Pracrit 
generally, and the Magadhi in particular; yet, in his introduction to “ the Drama of Vikrama and Urvasi, 
one of the three plays attributed to Halidas” he hears the following decided testimony in its favour:— 

“ The richness of the Prucrit in this play, both in structure and in its metrical code, is very remarkable. A very great 
portion, especially of the fourth act, is in this language; and in that act also a considerable variety of metro is introduced: 
it is clear, therefore, that this form of Sanscrit must have been highly cultivated long before the play was written, and this 
might lead us to doubt whfthet the composition can bear so remote a date as the reign of Vicramaditya (5b' b. c.) It is yet 
rather uncertain whether tho classical language of hindu literature had at that time icceivcd so high a polish as appears in 
the present drama; and still less, therefore, could the descendants have been exquisitely refined, if the parent was compara¬ 
tively rude. Wo can scarcely conceive that the cultivation of Pracrit preceded that of Sanscrit, when we advert to the 
principles on which the former seems bo be evolved from the latter; but it must be confessed that the relation between 
Sanscrit and Promt has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated, and is yet far from being understood.” 

What the extent of the progress made may he by the savans of Europe, in attaining a proficiency in the 
Magadhi language, I have had no other opportunities of ascertaining in this remote quarter of the globe, 
than by the occasional allusions made to their labours in the proceedings of our societies connected 
with Asiatic literature; and considering that so tecently as 1827, the members of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris were so totally destitute of all acquaintance of the language, as not to have possessed themselves 
of a single elementary work connected with it, and that they were actually forming a grammar for 
themselves, the advancement made in the attainment of Pali on the continent of Europe surpasses the 
most sanguine expectation which could have been formed. In proof of this assertion, I cite a passage 
from an essay on the Pali language, published by Messieurs Bumouf and Lassen, members of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris in 1827. 

“ Et d'abord on peut ae demander quel cat le caractdre de la langue p&lie ? Jusqu'a quel point s'dloigne.t-eUe, ou w 
lapproclie-t-elle du Sanskrit ? Dans quelle coutr6o a-t-elle pris la forme quo nous lul royons maintenant dans l'lnde, ou dans 
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lea pays dont le boudhisme eat la loi reiigieuse ? Le ptili difftre-t-il suivant lea diverse, contiees 06 il donnne commc 
lawgim oft bein eat-11 patrout uniibnndment et invariablement le mime ? Enfiii, le pali present®-tril quclque* 

analogies avec lee dialectes derives dc la mime source qui lui; et, s'il en preMMite, dc quelle nature sont-elles? On 
conviendm sans peine que le seul moyen d’cssayer de resondre de pnreilles questions, est dc donner une analyse exacte dc lu 
structure grammaticalc du piili: c'est ce que nous itllons tenter de fairo; main, uvunt quc nous coni mentions, qu'on nous 
permette quelques remarques sur les materiaux et les sources, ou mms avons puiscr la connaisranee de cctte langue. 

II y a deux movens d’arriver 4 la eonnaissanee d’un idiome auquel leB travaux de* grnnimairidn* ant donne, pour ainsi 
dire, une constitution propre, et dout la culture est attests® par dca compositions littemires; c’est de l’apprendre dans lea 
grammairts original®*, c’est-4-dire, aller de rinconnn ou plus inconnu, ou d'en abstraire la eonnaissanee de* livres et de la 
Utterature mime. Les sccours dc la premiere esplce existent pour lc pali, au rooins Leyden affirmo-t-il qu'on possede 4 
Ceylan quelques vocabulaires et granunaires de cette langue, et Joinville donne en effet lc tilre de plusieurs ouvraget de ce 
genre, dans son Memoire citcc plus haut. Pour nous , ce secours nous a comp/Siemcnt manqut ; il nous a done fallu fairs 
la grammaire nous-Vii,ncs , mais les ouvrages qui nous ont servi pour cc dessein, quoi qu’ extremement intcressans sous un 
autre rapport, ae sont mallicurcuscmeiit trouves les moins propres k faciliter un pareil travail. On verra par lea notices, que 
nous avons donnl dans I'appendicc, dcs manuacrits dont nous avons fait usage, qu'its sont presqu’ excluaivemenM'une nature 
philoaopliique et religieuse. Dans les compositions de ce genre, le style est peu vatic, et il rcprotluit constamment, avec le 
retour des mimes formules, la monotone repetition dcs mimes inflexions grammaticales. 11 eut Cte 4 desirer que nous 
eussious pu consulter un plus grand nobre d'ouvmges historiques, qui nous eument donnl une gmnde varietd de mots et de 
' mes, et e’est pour n'avoir pas eu ce secours que nous n'avons pu determiner l’etenduo rlelle de la conjugaison pali." 

In no part of the world, perhaps, are there greater facilities for acquiring a knowledge of Pali 
afforded, than in Ceylon. Though the historical data contained in that language have hitherto been 
underrated, or imperfectly illustrated, the doctrinal and metaphysical works on buddhism are still 
extensively, and critically studied by the native priesthood; and several of our countrymen have 
acquired u considerable proficiency therein. The late Mr. W. Tolfrey, of the Ceylon civil service, 
projected the translation of the most practical and condensed PaE Grammar extant in Ceylon, called 
the Balavntaro, and of Moggalkuia's Pali vocabulary, both which, as well as the Singhalese dictionary, 
scarcely commenced, I understand, at that gentleman's death, bate been successfully completed, and 
published by the Rev. B. Clough, a Wesleyan missionary, by whose labour and research, the stndy of 
both the ancient and the vernacular languages of this island has been facilitated m no trifling degree. 

I might safely rest on this translation of the Balk w£ taro, and on the Pkli historical work I have now 
attempted to give to the public, the claims both of the Pdli language for refinement and purity; and of 
the historical data its literature contains for authenticity. I shall, however, now proceed to give a brief, 
but more precise account of both. 

The oldest Pkli grammar noticed in the literature of Ceylon, is that of Kachchayano. It is not now 
extant. The several works which pass under the name of Kaehchkyano’s grammars, are compilations 
from, or revisions of, the original; made at different periods, both within this island and in other parts 
of Asia. I have never waded through any of them, haring only eonsolted the Bdldwatdro. 

The oldest version of the compilation from Kachchayano’s grammar is acknowledged to be the 
Rupasiddhi. I quote three passages; two from the grammar, and the other from its commentary. The 
first of these extracts, without enabEng me to fix (as the name of the reigning sovereign of Ceylon is 
not given) the precise date at which this version was compiled, proves the work to be of very 
eonsidesable antiquity, from its haring been composed in the Dakrina, while buddhism prevailed there 
as the religion of the state. The secondhand third extracts, in my opinion, satisfactorily established the 
interesting and important print that Kachchayano, * whose identity, Mr. Colebrooke says in his essay, is 
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involved in the irnpenetruble darkness of mythology," was one of the eighty celebrated contemporary 
disciples of Gotamo Buddho, whose names are repeatedly mentioned in various portions of the 
Pitakattaya. lie flourished therefore in the middle of the sixth century before the birth of Christ, and 
upwards of four hnndrcd years before Bhatrihari, the brother of Vicramaditya, by whom, according to 
Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, “ the amended rules of grammar were formed into memorial versesas well as 
before Knlidns, on rHiose play professor Wilson comments.” 

The first quotation is from the conclusion of the ltupasiddhi:— 

tPikl hydtdnandath irawhnya waragurunan Tambapan niddhajdnan titsi Dipankardkkhyo Dnmilawasu - 
matt dipalad'lhappakdtn Rdlddichchddi u>dsaildwitaya madhiwasa n, sdxanaA jotayi y6, tiyam Raddhappi- 
yawho yafi ; imamujitkan Rupasiddhin ah ad. 

A certain disciple of A'nando, a preceptor who was * (a rallying point) unto eminent preceptors like unto a standard, in 
t Tambapanni, named Dipankaro, renowned in the Damila kingdom (of Chola) and the resident-superior of two fraternities, 
there, the Bjiudich.-hil, (and the ChudAmanikyo), caused the religion (of Buddho) to shine forth, lie was the priest who 
obtained the appellation of Buddhappiyo (the delight of Buddho,) and compiled this perfect Rtipasidilhi. 

Buddhuppiyo commences the Rupasiddhi in these words:— 

Kachchdyananchdc.harhjan namitwd; nissdya Kachchdyanawanmnddin, bdlappabadhalthainujun karh - 
san wyatlan xukandan padarupatiddhin. 

Reverentially bowing down to tbe Acha'rayo Kachcha'ano, and guided by the rules laid down by the said Kaehchayanu, 
I compose the Ruputiddhi, in a perspicuous form, judiciously subdivided into sections, for the use of degenerated intellects 
(of the pretent age, which could not grasp the original). 

In the commentary 'on the Rupasiddhi, we find the following distinct and important particulars 
regarding Kachchayuno, purporting to bo conveyed in his own words:— 

Kaebchasm apachchaA, Kachehdyand. Kachchdtikira, tasmin gotte pafhamapurito, Tappabhawantd 
tubbamil d tab’tiwd Kachehdyand jdtd. “ Tabbanti lichdyamiti Kachchdyann, Kichdyan Kachehdyand 
ndma f Yd itadaggaA, • Rhiklhawi f mama tawakdnan bhikkhunan sankhittina bhdaitasxa witthdrtna 
atthah wibbajantdnaA yadidah Mahdkachchdyandti' itadaggi thapito Rhagawd man chutuparhamajjhe 
nisinnd, S«riyaeatmixamphuxsawikatamdaamiwa padnman tamirikan mukhan wiwaritwd, Rrahmaghdsan 
nichchharentd. ‘ Gangdyn wdlukd Ahiyi ; wlakan khlyi mahannawi; mahiyd matlika khiyk ; lakkhina 
mama buddhiyd,' ddind flrfna gajjanan gajjitun, samatthd mahdparfiio, bhikkhawe; Sdriputtdti ddidi; Usu 
tisu sultan attandwa ; Ldknndlhan fhapeltodna yichnpne idhapdnind panydya Sdriputtassa kalan ndgghanti 
solatanli ddind; achariychi wdnnilaitdnl Sdripnddcha; tadaiyjhncha pabAinna/iafisambhidisu mahdsdwu- 
ktsa wijjamdnitnpi; Chakkamattirdjd wiyd rajjawahanasamatthuA jeifhaputtan parindyakaffhdni fhapento, 
Tathdgatawachanan wibhajantdnan Itadaggi fhapitii. HanddhaA Tathdgataua pachchupakdran karissdmi. 
DdtaMamtwafhdnantaraA Rhagawd addti. Hhagawato yathdbhuchchakathanan taddahdpcadmi. Rvwn 
sati ndnd disa bhdsd Sakkatadi khalitawachuna mandkdranjetwd, Tathdgalena wuttdya tabhdwa niruttiyk 
swkhtna Buddhawachanun ugganhissantiti ’ atlann balah dassento Nirnttipifakan “atthd akkharasnyn dnti" 
imasta i vdkkyatsa yath& Hthan saddaiakkhanamakdsi. &6 Mahdkachchdyanatthirb idha Kachchdyanoti 
ivutto. 

Kachchayano signifies the son of Kachcho. Tbe said Kachcho was the first individual (who assumed that name as a 
patronymic) in that family. All who are descended from that stock are, by birth, Kachchiyana. 

11 (If I am asked) Who is this Kachch&yano ? Whenoehis name Kachchiyano T (I answer). It is hi who was selected 
tor the important office (of compiling the first PAli grammar, by Buddho himself; who said on that occasion) : * Bhikkhus 
from amongst my sanctified disdples, who are capable of elucidating in detail, thatjvhieh is expressed in the abstract, the 
most eminent is this MabAkachcbkyano.’ " * 


The parenthetical additions arc made from a commentary 
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,l Bhagawu (Buddho) seated in the midst of the four elapses of devotees, of which his congregation was composed, (viz. 
priests and priestesses, male and female lay ascetics;)—opening his sacred mouth, like unto a flower expanding under the 
genial influence of Surio's rays, and pouring forth a stream of eloquence like unto that ofBralimo,—said: ‘My disciples ! 
the profoundly wise Sdriputto is competent to spread abroad the tidings of tbo wisdom (contained in my religion) by ins 
having proclaimed of me that,'—' To define the bounds of his omniscience by a s-tanda <1 of measure, let tho grains of sand 
in the Ganges be counted; let the water in the great ocean bo measured; let the particles of matter in tho great earth be 
numberedas well ns by his various other discourses.’ 

“ It has also been admitted that, excepting the saviour of tho world, there ar© no others in existence whose wisdom is 
equal to one sixteenth part of the profundity of Sdriputto. By tho Ach'trayos also the wisdom of S.iripulto has been 
celebrated. Moreover, while the other great disciples also, who had overcome the dominion of sin and attained the four gifts 
of sanctification, were yet living; he (Buddho) allotted, from among those who wore capable of illustrating the word of 
Tathagato, this important tusk to me,—in thosima manner that a Chakkawatti raja confers on an oldest son, who is capable 
of sustaining the weight of empire, the office of Parimiyalco. 1 must therefore render unto Tatliflgsto a service equivalent to 
the honor conferred. Rhngnwa lias assigned to me a most, worthy commission. Let me place implicit faith in whatever 
llhogawd has vouchsafed to propound. 

“ This being achieved, men of various nations and tongues, rejecting the dialects which have hccouie confused by its 
disorderly mixture with the Sanscrit ami other languages, will, with facility, acquire, by conformity to the rules uf grammar 
propounded by Tutliugalo, thu knowledge of tin* word of Buddho.” Thus tho thdro Mahiknehelni'yano, who is here (in this 
work) called simply Kaclichilyano, setting forth his qualification; pursuant to the dcclaiatinn of Buddho, that “ sense is 
represented by letters,” composed the grammatical work called Nirattipituko,* 

There nre several other editions or revisions of Kachchayano’s grammar, each professing, aeeording 
as its date is more modern, to he more condensed and methodized than the preceding one. In the 
version entitled tlm Payoghasiddhi alone (as tar as my individual knowledge extends) is to lie found the 
celebrated verse,— 

“ fid Mdgadhi; mula hhasd , nardyiyddi kappikd , brahmdnochassuttaldpd, Sambnddhdchdpi bhdsari. 

From these different grammars, the Itfdawataro, translated by the Rev. Mr, Clough, was compiled. 
The last Pali edition of that work brought to my notice, is reputed to have been revised at the 
commencement of the last century. 

I am not aware that there is more than one edition of the vocabulary called the Abhidhanappadipika, 
a translation of which is annexed to Mr. Clough’s grammar. The Pali copy in my possession was 
compiled liy one Moggallano, at the Jeto wihriro, in the reign of Parakkamo ; whom I take to he the 
king Parakkamo, who reigned at Pulatthinagam, between a. d. 1153, and 1186, and the work itself is 
almost a transcript of the Sanscrit Amerakosha; which is also extant in Ceylon. There is also another 
series of grammars called the Moggallano, deriving their name from the author of the Abhidhanappa¬ 
dipika, above mentioned. 

The foregoing observations, coupled with the historical data, to which 1 Rhall now apply myself, will 
serve, I trust, to prove, that tho Pali or Magadhi language had already attained the refinement it now 
possesses, at the time of Ohtamo lluddho’a advent. No unprejudiced person, more especially an 
European who has gone through the ordinary course of a classical tuition, can consult the translation uf 
the Balawutaro, without recognizing in that elementary work, the rudiments of a precise and classically 
defined language, hearing no inconsiderable resemblance, as to its grammatical arrangement, to the 
iadin ; nor without indeed admitting that little more is required than a copious and critical dictionary, 
to render the acquisition of that rich, refined, mid poetical language, the Pdli, os facile as tho attainment 
of Latin. , 


* Another name for the Rfipaxiddhi 
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In devs^ oping the more interesting question, involving the character, the value, and the authenticity, 
of the historical data contained in the Pfdi buddhistical annals, I must enter into greater detail ; and 
quote with greater explicitness the authorities from which my exposition is derived;—as it is opposed, 
in many essential respects, to the views entertained by several eminent orientalists who have hitherto 
discussed this subject, from records extant in other parts of India. 

It is an important point connected with the buddhistical creed, which (as far as I am aware) has not 
been noticed by any other writer, that the ancient history, as well as the scheme of the religion of the 
buddhists, are both represented to have been exclusively developed by revelation. Between the 
manifestation of one Buddho and the advent of his successor, two periods arc represented to intervene; 
—the first is called the buddhantaro or Luddhotpado, being the interval between the manifestation of 
one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes extinct. The age in which we now live is the 
buddhotpado of Go'amo. His religion was destined to endure 5000 years; of which 23110 have now 
passed away (a. d. 1837) since his death, and 2020 are yet to come. The second is the abuddlidtpado, 
or the term between the epochs when the religion revealed by one Buddho becomes extinct, and 
another Buddho appears, and revives, by revelation, the doctrines of the Iraddhistical faith. It would 
not be practicable, within the limits which I must here prescribe for myself, to enter into an elucidation 
of the preposterous term assigned to an abuddhotpado ; or to describe the changes which the creation is 
stated to undergo, during that term. Suffice it to say, that during that period, ifbt only does the religion 
of each preceding Buddho become extinct, but the recollection and record of all preceding events are 
also lost. These subjects are explained in various portions of the Pitakattaya, but in too great detail to 
admit of my quoting those passages in this place. 

By this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which the buddhistical 
creed has' involved all the historical data, contained in its literature, anterior to the advent of Gdtamo. 
While in the hindu literature there appears to he no such limitation ; in as much as professor Wilson in 
his analysis of the Puranas, from which (excepting the Baja Taringini) the hindu historical data are 
chiefly obtained, proves that those works are, comparatively, of modem date. 

The distinguishing characteristics, then, between the hindu and buddhistical historical data appear to 
consist in these particulars;—that the mystification of hiudu data is protracted to a period so modern 
that no part of them is authentic, in reference to chronology; and that there fabulous character is 
exposed by every gleam of light thrown on Asiatic history by the histories of other countries, and more 
especially by the writers who flourished, respectively, at the periods of, and shortly after, the Macedonian 
and Mahomedan conquests. While the mystification of the buddhistical data ceased a century at least 
prior to B. c. 588, when prince 8iddhato attained buddhohood, in the character of Gdtamo Buddho. 

According to the buddhistical creed, therefore, all remote historical data, whether sacred or profane, 
anterior to GStamo’s advent , are baaed on his revelation. They are involved in absurdity as unbounded, 
as the mystification in which hindu literature is enveloped. 

For nearly five centuries subsequent to the advent of Gdtamo, the age of inspiration and miracle is 
believed to have endured among the professors of his faith. His last inspired disciple, in Ceylon at 
least, was Malayadewo them, the kinsman of Watag&mini, who reigned from B. o. 104 to b. o. 70. It 
would be inconsistent with the scheme of such a creed, and unreasonable also on our part, to expect 
that the buddhistical data, comprised in those four and half centuriss, should be devoid of glaruy 
absurdities and gross superstitions. These defects, however, in no degree prejudice those data, in as fin 
as they subserve the chronologies], biographical, and geographical, ends of history. 
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Gdtemo Buddho, by whom, according to the creed of the buddhi&ts, the whole scheme of tlieir 
historical date, anterior to his advent, was thus revealed, entered upon liis divine mission in B. c. 588, 
in the fifteenth year of the*reign of Bimbisaro, sovereign of Magadha (who became a convert to 
buddhism); and died in B. c. 543, in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatto, the son of the 
preceding monarch. These revelations are stated to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and orally 
perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, until the close of the buddhistical age of inspiration. They 
compose the “ Pitakattaya,” or the throe Pitakas, which now form (if I may so express myself) the 
buddhistica! scriptures, divided into the Wineyo, Ahhidhammo, and Sutto pitnko. 

At the demise of Cotamo, Mahakassapo was the hierarch of the buddliistical church, in which 
a schism arose, even before the funeral obsequies of Buddho had terminated. Tor the suppression of 
this schism, and for asserting the authenticity of the Pitakattaya, the first “ Dhammasangiti," or 
convocation on religion, was held at Itajugaha, the capital of Ajatasatto, in n. c. 543. The schism 
was suppressed, and tlic authenticity of the Pitakattaya in Pali was vindicated and established. Upon 
that occasion, dissertations, or commentaries, called “ Attliakatha “ on the Pitakattaya, were also 
delivered. 

In u. c. 443, at the lapse of a century from Go'tamo’s death, the second Dhammasangiti was held, in 
the tenth year of the reign of Kalasoko, at AVesali, for the suppression of a heresy raised by certain 
priests natives of Wajji, resident in that city. The hierarch was the venerable Sabbakami; and under 
his direction, liewato conducted the convocation. The authority of the Pitakattaya was again 
vindicated; and the Atthakatha, delivered on that occasion, serve to devclope the history of buddhism 
for the interval which had elapsed since the last convocation. 

In b. c. 309, in the eighteenth year of the reign of Dhamm^soko, the supreme sovereign of India, 
who was then a convert to buddhism, the third convocation was held at Patilipura; Moggaliputtatisso 
being tben the hierarch. 

In the ensuing analysis of the Mahawnnso, will be found references to the portions of the Pitakattaya 
and Attliakatha, in which detailed accounts of these convocations may be found. 

In b. c. 307) the thero Mahindo, the son of the emperor Dhammasoko, embarked on Ins mission for 
the conversion of Ceylon, The reigning sovereign of this island, Dewannnpiyatisso, was converted to 
buddhism, and several members of his family were ordained priests. Many wiharos were founded by 
this monarch in this island, of which the Mahawilniro at Anuradhapum, was the principal. His 
minister Dighasnndano built the parhveno, or college, called after himself, Dighasanda-senapoti-pariweno, 
which, as well as the royal incumbencies, were bestowed on Mahindo, 

Under the control of that high priest of Ceylon, fraternities were formed for all^ these religious 
establishments. The successions to which, regulated by certain laws of sacerdotal inheritance, still 
prevalent in the island, were uninterruptedly kept up, as will be seen by the ensuing pages. 

The Pitakattaya, as well as Atthakatha propounded up to the period of the third convocation in India, 
were brought to Ceylon by Mahindo, who promulgated them, orally, here;—the Pitakattaya in Pali, 
and the AtthakathA in Singhalese, together with additional Atthakatha of his own. His inspired disciples, 
and liis successors, continued to propound them, also orally, till the age of inspiration passed away; 
which took place in this island (as already stated) in the reign of WattagAmini, between b. o. 104 and 
b. c. 76. They were then embodied into books; the text in the PAli, and the commentaries in the 
Singhalese language. The event is thus recorded in the thirty third chapter of the Mahattanso p. 307- 
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The profoundly wise (inspired} priests lutd theretofore orally perpetuated the text of the Pitukattaya and their Atthakatlia. 
At this period, these priests, foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the perversions of the true doctrines) assembled ; 
and in order that religion might endure for ages, recorded the same in hooks. , 

In the reign of the raja MahanAmo, between A. d. 410 and 432, Buddhaghoso transposed the 
Singhalese AlthakathA also, into Pali. The circumstance is narrated in detail in the thirty seventh 
chapter of the Mahawanso, p. 250. 

This Pali version of the Pitakattaya and of the Atthakatha, is that which is extant now in Ceylon ; 
and it is identically the same with the Siamese and Burmese versions. In the appendix will be seen 
a statement of the divisions, and subdivisions, contained in the Pitakattaya. A few of these subdivisions 
are not now to be obtained complete in the chief temples of Kandy, and are only to be found perfect, 
among those fraternities in the maritime districts, who have of late years derived their power of 
conferring ordination from the Burmese empire; and they are written in tho Burmese character. 

The identity of the buddhistical scriptures of Ceylon with those of the eastern peninsula is readily 
accounted for, independently of the consideration that the missions for the conversion of the two 
countries to buddhism, originally proceeded to these parts at the same time, and from the same source ; 
viz. at the close of the third convocation, as stated in the twelfth chapter of the Mahawanso: for 
Buddhaghoso took his Pali version of those scriptures, after leaving Ceylon\ to the eastern peninsula. 
This circumstance is noticed even in the “ essai sur le pali par Messieurs Burnouf and Lassenthough, 
at the same time, those gentlemen have drawn two erroneous inferences; first, that buddhism was 
originally introduced by Buddhaghoso into Pegu ; and, secondly, that his resort to the eastern peninsula 
was the consequence of his expulsion from India under the persecutions of the brahmans. 

Passons mnintenant duns la presqii ile au-dcla du Gauge, et cherchons-y lc date de I’ctablisaemant du bonddhiemc, et, at re 
lui, du p&li et de 1’ecrituro. Nous n’avonB plus ici Pavuntnge de nous apjmyer sur un textc original, comme pour Vhistoire 
(ingalaiso. Gar, bien que les Barmans poss£dcnt, dit-on, des livres historiques fort etendus, nul, que nous sachions, n'a encore 
ct* traduit dans aucunc languc d’Europe; nous somtnes done reduits aux ttfmoignages snuvent contradietoires des voyageurs. 
Suivant le P. Carpanus, 1'histoire des Bramans appelfee Mah&razocn (mot sans doute derive du Sanskrit Malmradja), rapportc 
que les litres et Pdcriture palis furent apportes do Ceylan ou Pegu, par un brahmane nomme Bouddhaghosa (voix dc 
Bouddha) Pan 940 de leur ere saerde, e’est-a-dire. Pan 397 de la notre. Cette date nous donne pour le commencement de 
l’erc saerde des Barmans, Pan 543 avant J.C., Pannfco mfime de la mort de Bouddha, suivant la chronologie cingalnise. 

11 n'est pas etonnant que les habitans de la presqu' ile s’accordent en ce point avoc les cingalaise, puisque e'est d'eux 
qti’ils disent avoir re$u leur cultc. II cst cepcndant permis de remarquer que leur temoignage sert encore de confirmation a 
la date de la mort de Bouddha (543 ans avant J. C.) que nous avons choisie entre toutes celles que nous offraient les diverges 
antoritto. Celle de rintroduction dn bouddhisme au Pegu, Pan 397 de notre 4re, s'accord e egalement avec les dates qui out 
ete exposdes et discutecs plus h&ut. On a vu, en effet que leslivres bouddiques dents en pfcli, oxistaient aCeylun, vers 407 de 
J. ce qui no dit pas que cotto languc n’ait puy dtre eonnue antdrieuroment. Lo pdli a done pu rigoureusoment dtre portc 
dc lk dans la presqtfile au-delk du Gauge, Pan 397 dc notre ere. D'aillours.le voyage de Bouddhaghosa so rattacho a l'hisloire 
generate de cultc, de Bouddha dans l'lndc; car h Pdpoque oh il a eu lieu la lutte du brahmanisme contrc le bouddhisme 
s'achevuit par la defaile de celui-ci, et nous avons vu le dernier patriarclie du culte present quitter alors l’Inde pour, toujottrs. 

It will be observed, that the date mentioned here, does not accurately accord with, that of the 
Mahawanso. MahanAmo, the sovereign of Ceylon at the time of Buddhaghoso's visit, came to the 
throne a. d. 410, and he reigned twenty two years. The precise extent, however, of this trifling 
discrepance cannot be ascertained, as the date is not specified of either Buddhaghoso's arrival at, 
or departure from, this island. 

The subsequent portions of the Mahawanso contain ample evidence of the frequent intercourse kept 
up, chiefly by "moans of religious missions, between the two countries, to the close of the work. A very 
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valuable collection of Pali books was brought to C-eylon, by the present chief of the cinnamon department. 
George Nations, modlior, so recently as 1812. He was then a buddhist priest, and had proceeded 
to Siam for the purpose of obtaining from the monarch of that buddhist country, the power (which 
a Christian government could not give him) of conferring ordination on other castes than the wollala; to 
whom the Kandyan monarchs, in their intolerant observance of the distinctions of caste, had confined 
the privilege of entering into the priesthood. 

The contents of these Pitakattaya and Atthakatha, divested of their buddhistical inspired character, 
may be classed under four heads. 

!>, The uncounceted and desultory references to that undefined atul uudcfinahlc period of antiquity, 
which preceded the advent of the last twenty four Buddhos. 

2. The history of the last twenty four Buddhos, who appeared during the last twelve buddhistical 
regenerations of the world. 

3. The history from the last creation of the world, containing the genealogy of the kings of India, and 
terminating in u. r. 643. 

4. The history from b. c. 543 to the age of Buddlinghdsb, between a. i». 410 and 432. 

With these ample and recently revised annals, and while the Singhalese Atthakatha of the Pitakattaya. 
and various Singhalese historical works, were still extant, Mulmnamo thero composed the first part of the 
Mahawanso. It extends to the thirty seventh chapter, and occupies 119 pages of the talipot leaves of 
which the hook is formed, lie composed also a Tika, or abridged commentary on his work. It occupies 
329 pages. The copy I possess of the Tika in the Singhalese character, is full of inaccuracies; while 
a Burmese version, recently lent to me by Nadoris modliar, is almost free from these imperfections. 

The historian does not perplex his readers with any allusion to the first division of buddhistical history, 
fn the. second, he only mentions the names of the twenty four Buddhos, though they are farther noticed 
in the Tika. In the third and fourth, his narrative is full, instructive, and interesting. 

He opens his work with the usual invocation to Buddho, to the explanation of which he devotes no 
less than twenty five pages of the Tika. Without stopping to examine those comments, 1 proceed to 
his notes on the word “ Mahawanso." 

“ Mah&wanso ’’ is the ubbreviutio of “ Muhantnnan wansothe genealogy of the great, it signifies both pedigree, am! 
inheritance from generation to generation; being itself of high import, either on that account, or because it also hears the t w•• 
above significations; hence “ Mahawanso.” 

What that Mahdwanso contains (I proceed to explain). Bo it known, that of these (i. c of the aforesaid great) it illustrate* 
the genealogy, as well of the Buddhos and of their eminently pious disciples, as of the great monarchs commencing with 
MahAsammatn. It is also of deep import, in as much as it narrates the visits of Buddho (to Ceylon), lienee the work is 
(MultA) great. It contains, likewise, all that was known to, or has been recorded by, tlio pious men of old, connected with 
the supreme and woll defined history of those unrivalled dynasties (“ wanso ”). Let (my hearers) listen (to this Mahawanso) 

Be it understood, that even in too (old) Atthakatha, the words “ Dipatthutiya siidhusakkatan" are held as of deep import 
They have there (in that work) exclusive reference to the visits of Buddho, and matters connected therewith. On this subject 
the ancient historians have thus expressed themselves: “ I will perspicuously set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon ; the 
arrival of the relic and of the bo-tree; the histories of the convocations, and of the schisms of the thtfros; the introduction of 
the religion (of Buddho) into the island; and the settlement and pedigree of the sovereign (Wijayo).” It will be evident, 
from the substance of the quotations here made, that the numerical extent of the dynasties (in my work) is exclusively 
derived from that source: (it is no invention of mino). 

Thus the title “ MahAwanso * is adopted in imitation of the history composed by the fraternity of the Mafia wihAro (at 
AnurAdhapura). In this work the object aimed at is, setting aside the Singhalese language, in which (the former history) is 
composed, tlmt f should sign in the MAgadhi. Whatever the matters may he, which were contained in the Atthakatln 
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without suppressing any part thereof, rejecting the dialect only, I compose my work in the supreme Mdgadhi language, which 
is thoroughly purified from all imperfections. I will brilliantly illustmtc, then, the Mithiwanso, replete with information on 
every subject, and comprehending the amplest detail of all important events; like unto a splendid nnd dazzling garland, 
strung with every variety of flowers, rich in color, taste, and scent. 

The former historians, also, used an analogous simile. They Buid, “ I will celebrate the dynasties (“ wanso”) perpetuated 
from generation to genemtion ; illustrious front the commencement, and lauded by many bards: like unto a garland strung 
with every variety of floweis: do ye all listen with intense interest.” 

After some further commentaries on other words of the first verse, Mahanamo thus explains 
his motives for undertaking the compilation of his history, before he touches on the second. 

Thus I, the author of the Maliawanso, by having rendered to religion the reverence due thereto, in my first verse, have 
procured for myself immunity from misfortune. In case it should be asked in Huh particular place, “ Why, whilo there are 
Mahdwanaos composed by ancient authors in the Singhalese language, this author has written this Palapaddm-wnnso P" 
in refutation of such an unmeaning objection, 1 thus explain the udvunluge of composing the Palupaddru-wanso; viz., that 
in the Mnhuwanso composed l»y the ancients, there is the defect, as well of prolixly, as af brevity. There are also (other) 
inaccuracies deserving of notice. Avoiding these defects, and for the purpose of explaining the principle on which the 
Palapaddru-wanso I am desirous of compiling, is composed, I proceed to the second verse. 

On the twenty four Buddhos, Mahanamo comments at considerable length in his Tika. In some 
instances those notes are very detailed, while in others he only refers to the portions of the Pitakuttaya 
and Atthakatha from which he derives his data. It will be sufficient in this condensed sketch, that 
I should furnish a specification of the main points requisite to identify each Buddlio, and to notice 
in which of the regenerations of the world each was manifested, reckoning hack from the present kappo 
or creation. 

The following particulars arc extracted from the “ Buddliawunsadesana,” one of the subdivisions of 
the Sutfopitaka, of the Pitukattaya. 

The twelfth kappo, or regeneration of the world, prior to the last one, was a “ Saramando kappo,” in 
which four Buddhos appeared. The last of them was the first of the twenty four Buddhos above 
alluded to: viz., 

1. Dipankaro, horn at Rammawatinagara. His parents were Sudhewo raja and Sumedhaya dewi. 
He, as well as all the other Buddhos, attained buddbohood at Uruwelaya, now called Buddhaghya. 
His bo-tree was the “pipphala.” Gotamo was then a member of nn illustrious brahman family in 
Amarawatinagaro. 

The eleventh regeneration was a “ Samkappo ” of one Buddho. 

2. Kondanno, born at Rammawatinagara. Parents, Sunanda raja and Sujatadewi. His bo-trep, 
the “ salakaly&na.” Gotamo was then Wijitawi, a chakkawati raja of Chandawatinagara in 
Majjhimadesu. 

The tenth regeneration was a “ Saramando kappo ” of four Buddhos. 

3. Mongolo, bom at Uttaranagara in Majjhimadesa. Parents, Uttararaja and Uttarad^wi. His 
bo-tree, the “ naga.” Gotamo was then a brahman named Suruchi, in the village Siribrahmano. 

4. Sumano, bom at Mekhulanagara. Parents, Sudassano maharaja and Sirimadewi. His bo-tree, 
the “ naga." Gotamo was then a Naga raja named Atulo. 

fi. Iiewato, bora at Sudhannawatinagara. Parents, Wipalo maharaja and Wipuladewi. His bo-tree, 
the “ n&ga." Gotamo was then a brahman versed in the three wedos, at Rammawatinagara. 

i, Sobhito, bom at Sud h a mmanag ara. His parents bore the name of that capital. His bo-tree, the 
“ndga." Grftamo was then a brdhmon named Sujdto, at Rammawati. 
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The ninth regeneration was a " Warakappo " of three Buddhos. 

7. Andraadassi, bom at Chandawatinagara. Parents, Yasawordja and Yasodaritaddwi. Hie bo-tree, 
the “ ajjunaGdtamo was then a Yakkha raja. 

8. Padumo, bom at Champayanagara. Parents, Asamo maharaja and Atamfiddwi. His bo-tree, 
the “ son aka." Gdtamo was then a Ken, the king of animals. 

9. Ndrado, bom at Dhammawatmagara. Parents, Sudh^wo maharaja and Andpamfiddwi. His 
ho-tree, the “ sdnaka.” Gbtamo was then a tapaso in the Himawanto country. 

The eighth regeneration waa a “ Sarakappo ” of one Buddho. 

10. Padurauttard, bom at Hansawatinagara. Parents, Anurulo' raja and Sujatadewi. His bo-treo. 
the “ saiala." Gdtamo was then an ascetic named Jatilo. 

The seventh regeneration was a “ Mandakappo ” of two Buddhos. 

11. Sumddo, bom at Sudassananagara. Parents bore the same name. His ho-tree. the “nipa." 
Gbtamo was then a native of that town, named IJttaro. 

12. SujAto, bom at Samangaknagara. Parents, Uggato raja and Pahbawattddwi. His ho-tree, the 
“ wblu.” Gdtamo was then a chakkawati rdja. 

The sixth regeneration was a “ Warakappo," of three Buddhos. 

13. Piyddassi, bom at Sudannanagara. Parents, Sudata maharaja and Subaddhadewi. His ho-tree, 
the “ kakudha." Gdtamo was then a brahman named Kassapo, at Siriwattanagara. 

14. Atthadassi, bora at Sdnanagara. Parents, Sagara rdja and Sudassanadewi. His ho-tree, the 
“ champa." Gdtamo was then a brdhntan named Susimo. 

15. Dhammadassi, bom at Surananagara. Parents, Saranamaha raja and Hunandaddwi. His bo-tree, 
the “ bimbajala.” Gbtamo was then Sakko, the supreme of ddwo*. 

The fifth regeneration was a “ Sarakappo," of one Buddho. 

16. Siddhutho, bom at Wibharan agara. Parents, Uddni maharaja and Supliasadewi. His bo-tree, 
the “ kanihani.” Gdtamo was a brdhman named Mangalo. 

The fourth regeneration was a “ Mandakappo,” of two Buddhos. 

17. Tisso, bom at Khemanagara Parents, Janasando rdja and*Padumade wi. His bo-tree, the 
** assana." Gdtamo was then Sujato raja at Yasawati nagara. 

18. Phusso, bom at Kasi. Parents, Jayaseno raja and Siremava ddwi. His ho-tree, the “ amalaka.” 
Gdtamo was then Wijitawi, an inferior raja. 

The third regeneration was a “ Sarakappo," of one Buddho. 

19. Wipassi, bom at Bandhuwatinagara. Parents bore the some name. His bo-tree, the “ patali. 
Gdtamo was then Atulo rdja. 

The last regeneration was a “ Mandakappo,” of two Buddhos. 

20. Sikhi, bom at Aranawattinagara. Parents, AtUnawatrirdja and Paphdwattiddwi. His bo-tree, 
the “ pundariko.” Gbtamo was then Arindamo raja at Paribhattaaagara. 

21. Wessabhn, bom at Andptsnansgsra. Parents, S ttp p uMUh a meiardja and Yaadwafiddwi. His 
bo-tree, the “ sala.” Gdtamo Ufa* thenBadaflipio rdja Of StmblnWktinagam 

The present regeneration is a “ MabAbedda i^po,” of fire Buddhos. 

32. Kakttsa&do, boraat Kliddktrafihfa^fifA. Parents, Aggidatto, the porahitto brahman of Khema- 
thje, and WisikM. His bo-tree, the “ sirfia," Gdtarao wa* thdfi die aforesaid 
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23. Konagamano, born at tiobhawatinagara. Parents,. a brahman named Yannadattbo and Uttani. 
His bo-tree, the “ udumbara.” Gotamo was Pabbato rdja (the mountain monarch) at Mithila. 

24. Kassapo, bom at Baranasinagara. Parents, the brahman Brahmadatto and Dhanawati. His 
bo-tree, the “ nigrodha." Gotamo was a brahman named Jotipalo at Wappulla. 

Gotamo is the Buddho of the present system, and Metteyyo is still to appear, to complete the 
number of the present “ Mahdbailda kappo." 

Tlie Buddhos of this kappo, Gotamo excepted, are represented to hare appeared in the long period 
which intervened between the reigns of N6ru and Makhadewo. The recession to an age so immeasur¬ 
ably and indefinitely remote is a fiction, of course, advisedly adopted, to admit of the intervention of an 
“abuddhotpado,” with its progressive decrease and readjustment of the term of human life; which, 
according to the buddhistieal creed, precedes the advent of each supreme Buddho. The Mahawanso 
does not attempt to give the designations of these preposterous series of raonarchs, who are stated to 
hare reigned during that interval; but the Pitakattaya and tho Atthakatha do contain lists of the names 
of all the rajas of the smaller, and of the initial rajas of the larger, groups. Whenever these buddhistieal 
genealogical materials are tabulariaed and graduated, on the principle applied to the hindu genealogies, 
they will probably be found to accord with them to a considerable degree ; making due allowauoe for 
the variation of appellations made by either sect, in reference to, or ih consequence of, events and 
circumstances connected with their respective creeds. 

In reference to the twelfth verse, the Tika explains that the name Umwelaya,—the present 
Buddhagya, where the sacred bo-tree still stands, and at which place several inscriptions are recorded, 
some of which have been translated and published in the Asiatic Researches and Journals,—is derived 
from “ Urn ’’ (sands) and “ welaya” (mounds or waves); from the great mounds or columns of sand which 
are stated to be found in its viciuity, and which hare attracted the attention of modern travellers also. 

I shall only notice further, in regard to the first chapter, that the isle of Giridipo is mentioned as 
being on the south east coast of Ceylon, and is represented to abound in rocks covered with enormous 
forest trees. The direction indicated, points to the rocks nearly submerged, which are how called the 
Great and Little Basses. But a$ speculation and hypothesis are scrupulously avoided in my present 
sketch, I abstain from further comment on this point. 

Muhiyangano, the spot on which Buddho alighted in his first visit to Ceylon, is the present post of 
Bintenne, where tlie dagoba completed by Dutthag&mini still stands. Selasumano, or Sumanakuto, is 
Adam’s peak. The position of Nagadipo, the scene of Buddho’s second visit, I am not able to identify. 
It is indicated to bave been on the north western coast of the island. The alleged impression; of 
Buddho’s foot on Adam’s peak; the dagoba constructed at Kalyani, near Colombo ; as well as the 
several dagobas built at Anurddhapura, and at Dlugawapi, and the bo-tree subsequently planted at 
Anuradhapura; together with the numerous inscriptions,—the more modem of which alone have yet 
been decyphercd,—are ail still surviving and nnoblitorated evidences confirmatory of G6tamo's three 
visits to Ceylon. 

in opening the second chapter, Mahandmo supplies detailed data touching several of Gdtamo’g 
incarnations, prior to his manifestation in the person of Mahfitetnmato, the first monarch of this creation. 

I shall confine myself to a translation df the portion of the commentary which treats of that particular 
incarnation. It will serve to assimilate his production or manifestation, by “ opapdlika ’’ or apparilional 
birift, with the hindu scheme of the priginationof the *olar race. 
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At the dote of that existence (in the Brahma world) he was regenerated a man, at the commencement of this creation, 
by the process of u opapfitika.” From the circumetanco of mankind being then afflicted with unendurable miseries, resulting 
from the uncontrolled state of the sinful passions which had been engendered, ns well as from the consternation created bv 
the murder, violence, and rapine produced by a condition of anarchy, a desire manifested itself among men to live subject to 
the control of a ruler. Having met and consulted togethor, they thus petitioned unto him (the Buddho elect), “ 0 great 
man! from henceforth it belongs to thee to provide for our protection and common weal." Tho whole human race ha\ing 
assembled and come to this decision, the appellation was conferred on him of “ Mahiaammato,'' 11 the great elect." 

Valuable as the comments are on the genealogy of the Asiatic monarchs—the descendants and 
successors of Mahdsammato,—they are still only abridged and insulated notes deduced (its already noticed) 
from the Pitakattaya and the Atthakatha ; to which justice would not he done in this limited sketch of 
the buddhistical annals. As a proof, however of Mahanarao's general rigid adherence to the data from 
which his history is compiled, I may here advert to one of the instances of tins care with which he marks 
every departure, however trivial, from the authorities by which he is otherwise guided. He says, 
in reference to the twenty eight kings mentioned in the 6th verse: “In the Atthakatha composed 
by the Uttarawiharo priests, omitting Chetiyo, the son of Upachamko, and representing Muchalo to be 
the son of Upacharako, it is stated that there were only twenty seven rajas, whose existence extended to 
jin asuukya of years." 

In reference to these genealogies, I shall now only adduce the following extracts from the Tika, 
containing the names of the capitals at which the different dynasties reigned; and giving a distinct account 
of Okkako, (Ixkswaku of the liindus) and of his descendants, as well as the derivation of the royal patro¬ 
nymic “ Sakya,”—to which no clue could be obtained in hindu annals ; hut which is nearly identical 
with the account extracted by Mr Csoiua de Koros from the Tibetan “ Kahgyur,” and published in 
the Bengal Asiatic Journal of August, 1833. 

Those nineteen capitals were,—Kusawati, AvtijjhiSpura, Bdranasi, Kapilu, Hnttliipura, Ekaclmkkhu, Wajirawutti. 
Madhuro, Aritthapura, Imlapatta, Kdwunbi, Kannagdehha, Rojn, Chnmpi, Mithila, RAjagaha, TakkiwillA, KusnrtrA, TAmalitti. 

The eldest son of Okkako was (Akakamukho. The portion of the royal dynasty from Okkdkamukkim to Suddhddano, 
(the father of Gdtatno Buddho) who reigned at Kapilu, was called the OkkAko dynasty. Okkako bad five consorts, named 
HatthA, Chittd, Jantu, Pdlint, and WisdkhA. Each had a retinue of five hundred females. Tho eldest had four sons, named. 
Okkdkamukho, Kamknndo, Hatthindko, nnd Nipuro; and five daughters, PiyS, Sapiyfi, Anandd, Sanonda', and Wiyitasfna'. 
After giving birth to theso nine children die died, and tho raja then raised a lovely and ynuthftil princess to the station of 
queen consort. She had a son named Jantu, bearing also his father’s title. This infant on the fifth day after his natii it_v 
was presented to the ra^jn, sumptuously clad. The delighted monarch promised to gmnt any prayer of hor's (his mother) 
she might prefer. She, haring consulted her relations, prayed that the sovereignty might be resigned to her son. Enraged, 
he thus reproached her: “ Thou outcast, dost thou seek to destroy my (other) children ?" Site, however, taking every private 
opportunity of lavishing her caresses on him, and reproaching him at the same time, with “ Ra'ja! it is unworthy of thee to 
utter an untruth continued to importune him. At last, the king assembling his sons, thus addressed them: “ My beloved, 
in aa unguarded moment, on first seeing your younger brother Jantu, I committed myself in a promise, to his mother. She 
insists upon my resigning, in fulfilment of that promise, the sovereignty to her son. Whatever may be the number of state 
elephants and state carriages ye may desire; taking them, as well as a military force of elephants, hones, and chariots, 
depart. On my demise, return and resume your rightful kingdom.” With these injunctions he sent them forth, in the 
charge of eight officers of state. They, weeping andlaaieutiag, replied, “Beloved parent, grant us forgiveness for toy 
fault (we may have committed") Receiving the blessing of the ra^ja, as well as of the other members of the court, and 
taking with them their sisters who liad also prepared to depart,—having announced their intention to the king in these words, 

“ We accompany our brothers,"—they quitted the capital with their army, composed of its four constituent hosts. Great 
crowds of people, convinced that on the death of the king they would return to resume their right, resolved to adhere to their- 
cause, and accompanied them in thoir exile. 
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On the lint day, this multitude marched one jojana only; the second day, two; and the thlid day, three yojanae. the 
prince* thus consulted together: “ The concourse of people has become very great: were we to subdue seme minor ra^a, and 
tri te his territory; that proceeding also would be unworthy of us. What benefit results from inflicting misery on others? 
Let us, therefore, raise a city in the midst of the wilderness, in Jambudfpo." Having decided accordingly, repairing to the 
frontier of HimawSnto, they sought a site for their city. 

At that period, our Bddhisatto, who was born in an illustrious brahman family, and was called Kapilo bra'hman, leaving 
that family, and assuming the sacerdotal character In the “ Isi" sect, sojourned in the Himawanto country in a “pannasa'la ” 
(leaf hut) built on the borders of a pond, in a forest of sal trees., This individual was endowed with the gift called the 
“ bhdmilakkhananand could discern good from evil, for eighty cubits down into the earth, and the same distance up into 
the air. In a certain country, where the grass, bushes, and creepers had a tendency in their growth, taking a southerly 
direction then to face the cast: where lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey, which chased deer and hog; and cats and snakes, 
which pursued rats and frogs, on reaching that division, were incapacitated from persevering in their pnrauit; while, on the 
other hand, each of the pursued creatures, by their growl or screech only, could arrest their pursuers; there this (Kapila In,) 
satisfied of the superiority of that land, constructed this pannasa'ia. 

On a certain occasion, seoing these princes wlio had come to his hut, in their search of a site for a city, and having by 
inquiring ascertained what their object was; out of compassion towards them, he thus prophesied: “ A city founded on the 
site of this pannasa'la will become an illustrious capital in Jambudfpo. Amongst the men bora here, each will be able to 
contend with a hundred or a thousand (of those bom elsewhere). Raise your city here, and construct the palace of your 
king on the site of my pannasa'la. On being established hero, even a chandalo will become great like unto a Chakkawatti 
ra'ja.* “ Lord!" observed the princes, “ will there be no place reserved for the residence of Ayyo ?" “ Do not trouble 
yourselves about this residence of mine; building a pannasa'la for me in a corner, found your city, giving it the name * Kapila."’ 
They, conforming to his advice, settled there. 

The ofiicen of stato thus argued: “ If these children had grown up under their father a protection, he would have formed 
matrimonial alliances for them; they are now under our chargeand then addressed themselves on this subject to the 
princes. The princes replied: “ We see no royal daughters equal in rank to ourselves; nor are there any princes of equal 
rank to wed our sisters. By forming unequal alliances, the children born to os, either by the father's or mother's side, will 
become degraded by the stain attached to their birth; let us therefore form matrimonial alliances with our own sisters” 
Accordingly, recognising in their eldest sister the character and authority of a mother, in due order of seniority (the four 
brothers) wedded (the other four sisters). 

On their father being informed of this proceeding, he broke forth (addressing himself to his courtiers) into this exultation; 
‘My friends, most assuredly they are ‘sa'kya'.’ My beloved, by the most solemn import of that term, they are 
unquestionably sa'kya',” (powerful, self-potential). 

From that time, to the period of king Suddhddano, all who were descended (from those alliances) were (also) called Sa'kya'. 

As the eity was founded on the site where the bradunaa Kapilo dwelt, it was called Kapilanagara. 

The account of the first covocation on religion, after Gdtamo’s death, is bo dearly and beautifully given 
in the third chapter, that no explanatory comments are requisite from me. Far detailed particulars 
regarding the construction of the convocation hall at Rijagaha, and the proceedings held therein, 
the Tiki refers to the Samantapdsada AtthakatM on the Digh&nikdyo, and the Sumangala wiMsini 
Attakattbrf. 

The fourth arid fifth chapters are the most valuable in the Mahawanso, with reference to the 
chronology of Indian history. It will he observed that in some respects, both in the names and in the 
order of succession, this line of the Mdgadha kings varies from the hindu genealogies. 

Reserving the summing up of the chronological result till ? reach the date at which the Indian history 
contained in the Mah&wanso terminates, I shall proceed to tench on each commentary which throws any 
light on that history, in the older in winch it presents itself, in tint interval. 

4 The first of (he notes I shall select, contain# the personal history of Swreaigci, who was raised to the 
throne on the deposition of NagacNtsako. With the exception of a somewhat far-fetched derivation 
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suggested of that usurpers name, the account hears all the externa] semblance of authenticity. This note 
is interesting in more than one point of view. It describes the change in the Magadha dynasty to have 
proceeded from the deposition, and not from the voluntary abdication, of Nagadasako. It, likewise, is 
not only corroborative of the tolerance of courtesans in the ancieut social institutions of India, which was, 

I believe, first developed by professor Wilson's translation of the hindu plays ; hut shows also that there 
was an office or appointment of “ chief of courtesans," conferred and upheld l>y the authority of the state. 
Professor Wilson thus expresses himself in his essay on the dramatic system of the hi ml us, on this point. 

“ The defective education of the virtuous portion of the sex, and their consequent uninteresting diameter, held out an 
inducement to the unprincipled members, both of Greek and Hindu society, to rear a class of females, who should supply 
those wants wliieli rendered home cheerless, and should give to men hctcera or female friends, and associates ih intellectual 
as well as in animal enjoyment. A courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence ■ she was brought up from her infancy to 
the life she professed, which she graced by her accomplishments, and not iinircqucnfly dignified by her virtues Her 
disregard of social restraint was not the voluntary broach of moral, social, or religious precepts it was the business of her 
education to minister to pleasure •, ntul in the imperfect system of the Greeks, she committed little «n no trespass against the 
institutes of the nutioual creed, or the manners of society. The Hindu principles were more rigid . and not only was want of 
ehastity in a female a capital breach of social and religious obligations, but the association of men with professed wantons 
«as an equal violation of decorum, and, involving a departure from the purity of caste, was considered a virtual degradation 
from rank in society. In practice, however, greater latitude seems to have been observed . and in the “ Mrichrhakati" a 
brahman, a man of family and lepute, incurs apparently no discredit from his love for a courtesan A still move curious 
feature is, that his passion for such an object seems to excite no sensation in his family, nor uneasiness m his wile . and the 
nurse presents his child to his mistress, as to its mother; and his wife, besides interchanging civilities (a little coldly, perhaps, 
but not compulsively), finishes by calling her ‘ sister,* and acquiescing therefore in her legal union with her lord It must bo 
acknowledged that the poet has managed his story with great dexterity, and the interest with which lip has invested hi-, 
heroine, prevents manners so revolting to our notions, from being obtrusively offensive No art wa> necessary, in the 
estimation of a hindu writer, to provide his hero with a wife or two, more or less; and the acquisition of an additional bride 
is the ordinary catastrophe of the lighter dramas." 

The following is a literal translation of the note in question, in the Tika'. 

Who is this statesman named Susunago P By whom was he brought up ? He was the son of a certoiu Lichchawi ra'ja of 
Wesfili. He was conceived by a courtesan (“NoggarasiSbkmf,” literally “a beauty of the town") and brought up by an 
officer of state. The foregoing is recorded in the Atthakathk of the priests of the Uttarawihdro (of Anuradhapura). Such 
being the case, and as there is no want of accordance between our respective authorities, I shall proceed to give a brief 
sketch of his history. 

Upon a certain occasion, the Lichchawi rtjas consulted together; and came to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial 
to the prosperity of their capital, if they did not keep up the office of “ Naggarasdbhim th&rantaran ” (chief of courtesans). 
Under this persuasion, they appointed to that office a lady of unexceptionable rank, One of these rijas, receiving her into 
his own palace, and having lived with her, there, for seven days, sent her away. She had then conceived unto him. 
Returning to her residence, she was delivered, after the ordinary term of pregnancy. The issue proved to be an abortion. 
Deeply afflicted, and overwhelmed with shame and fear, causing it to be thrown into a basket, carefully covered with its lid, 
and consigning it to the care of a female slave, she had it placed, early in the morning, at the Sankhirobinan (where all the 
rubbish and sweepings of a town are collected). The instant it was deposited there (by the slave), a certain nigarfjo, the 
tutelar of the city, observing it, encircling it in its folds and sheltering it with its hood, assumed a conspicuous position. The 
people who congregated there, seeing (the snake), made the noise u su“ »u(to frighten it away); and it disappeared. 
Thereupon a person who had approached the spot; opening (the basket) and examining it, beheld the abortion matured into a 
male child, endowed with the most perfect indications of greatness. On makingthis discovery, great Joy wa* evinced. A certain 
chief who participated in this exultation, taking charge of the in&nt removed him to his house; and on the occasion of 
contusing a same on hiss, in reference to the shouts of “ su,” “ su,” above described, and to his having been protected by 
the nigaidja, conferred on him the name of “ Suiunigo." 

L 
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From that time protected by him (the chief), and in due course attaining the wisdom of the age of discretion, ho became 
an accomplished aehnrayo; and among the inhabitants of the capital, from his superior qualifications, he was regarded the 
most eminent person among them. From this circumstance, when the populaco becoming infuriated against the rfcja 
Ndgadasako deposed him, he was inaugurated monarch, by the title of Susunfigo rfija. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Kalasoko, tho son and successor of Susnnago, a century bad 
elapsed front the death of Gotamo, and the second convocation on religion was then held, under that 
monarch’s auspices, who was a buddhist, at Wesali;—his own capital being Pupphapura. The fourth 
chapter contains the names of the sovereigns, and the term of their respective reigns during that period, 
as well as the circumstances under which the second convocation originated, and the manner in which it 
was conducted. The Tika contains some important comments on the “schisms" with which the fifth 
chapter commences. Not to interrupt the continuity of the historical narrative of India, I shall proceed 
with the translation of tho notes on the Nandos, and on Chandagutto and his minister Chanakko. I 
regret that want of space prevents my printing the text of these valuable notes. I have endeavoured to 
make the translation as strictly literal as the peculiarities of the two languages would admit. 

Subsequent to KALiwiko, who patronised those who held the second convocation, the royal line is stated to have consisted 
of twelve monarchs to the reign of Dhamma'sdko, when they (the priests) held the third convocation. KAlasdko's own sons 
were ten brothers. Their names are specified in the AtthnkathA. The appellation of “ the nine Nandos " originates in nine 
of them bearing that patronymic title 

The Atthakatha' of tho Uttarawiha'ro priests sets forth that the eldest of these was of an extraction (maternally) not allied 
(inferior) to the royal family; and that he dwelt in one of the provinces: it gives also the history of the other nine. I also 
will give their history succinctly, but without prejudice to its perspicuity. 

In aforetime, during the conjoint administration of the (nine) sons of Kala'siSko, a certain provincial person appeared in 
the character of a marauder, and raising a considerable force, was laying the country waste by pillage. His people, who 
committed these depredations on towns, whenever a town might be sacked, seized and compelled its own inhabitants to carry 
the spoil to a wilderness, and there securing the plunder, drove them away. On a certain day, the banditti who were leading 
this predatory life having employed a daring, powerful, and enterprising individual to commit a robbery, were retreating to 
the wilderness, making him carry the plunder. Ue who was thus associated with them, inquired: “ By what means do you 
find your livelihood f" “Thou slave," (they replied) “ we are not men who submit to the toils of tillage, or cattle tending. 
By a proceeding precisely like the present one, pillaging towns and villages, and laying up stores of riches and grain, and 
providing ourselves with fish and flesh, toddy and other beverage, we pass our life jovially in feasting and drinking." On 
being told this, he thought: “This mode of life of these thieves is surely excellent: shall I, also, joining them, lead a similar 
life f" and then said, “ I also will join you, I will become a confederate of your's. Admitting me among you, take me (in 
your marauding excursions).” They replying “ sadhu,” received him among them. 

On a subsequent occasion, they attacked a town which was defended by well armed and vigilant inhabitants. As soon as 
they entered tho town the people rose upon and surrounded them, and seizing their leader, and hewing him with a sword, put 
him to death. The robbers dispersing in all directions repaired to, and reassembled in, the wilderness. Discovering that he 
(their leader) had been slain; and saying. “ In his death the extinction of our prosperity is evident: having been deprived 
of him, under whose control can the sacking of villages he carried on P even to remain here is imprudent: thus our disunion 
and destruction arc inevitablethey resigned themselves to desponding grief. The individual above mentioned, approaching 
them, asked: “ What are ye weeping for P” On being answered by them, “ We are lamenting the want of a valiant 
leader, to direct ua in the hour of attack and retreat in our village Backs“ In that case, my friends, (said he) ye need not 
make yourselves unhappy; if there he no other person able to undertake that post, I can myself perform it for you; from 
henceforth give not a thought about the matter.” This and more he said to them. They, relieved from their perplexity by 
this speech, joyfrilly replied “ sa'dhu •" and conferred on him the post of chief. 

From that period proclaiming himself to be Nando, and adopting tho course followed formerly (by hia predecessor), he 
wandered about, pillaging tho country. Having induced his brothers also to co-operate with him, by them also he was 
supported in his marauding excursions Subsequently assembling his gang, he thus addressed them: “ My men I this is not 
a career in which valiant men should be engaged; it is not worthy of such as we are; this course is only befitting hose 
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■wretches. What advantage is there in persevering in thin career, let us aim at supreme sovereignty ?" They assented. On 
having received their acquiescence, attended by his troops and equipped for war, he attacked a provincial town, calling upon 
(its inhabitants) cither to acknowledge him sovereign, or to give him battle. They on receiving this demand, all assembled, 
and having duly weighed the message, by sending an appropriate answer, formed a treaty of alliance with them. By this 
means reducing under his authority the people of Jambudipo in great numbers, he finally attacked Putiliputta (the capital 
of the Indian empire), and usurping the sovereignty, died there a short time afterwards, while governing the empire. 

His brothers next succeeded to the empire in the order of their seniority. They altogether reigned twenty two years. It 
was on this account that (in the Maha'wanso) it is stated that there were nine Nandos. 

Their ninth youngest brother was called Dhano-nando, from his being addicted to hoarding treasure. As soon os he was 
inaugurated, actuated by miserly desires the most inveterate, he resolved within himself; “ It is proper that I should 
devote myself to hoarding treasure ;’’ and collecting riches to the amount of eighty kdtis, and superintending the transport 
thereof himself, and repairing to the bunks of the Uanges,—by means of a barrier constructed of branches and leaves 
interrupting the course of the main stream, and forming a canul, lie diverted its waters into a different channel; and in a rock 
in tho bod of the river having caused a great excavation to be made, he buried the treasure there. Over this cave ho laid 
a layer of stones, and to prevent the admission of water, poured molten lead on it. Over that again ho laid another layer of 
stones, and passing a stream of molten lead (over it), which made it like a solid rock, he restored the river to its former 
course. Levying taxes among other articles, even on skius, gums, trees, and stones, he amassed further treasures, which 
ho disposed of similarly. It is stated that he did so repeatedly. On this account we coll this ninth brother of tin-ire, as he 
personally devoted himself to the hoarding of treasure, 11 Dhano-nando.” 

Tho appellation of “ Mdriyan sovereigns" is derived from the auspicious circumstances under which their capital, which 
obtained the name of Mdriyn, was called into existence. 

While Buddho yet lived, driven by the misfortunes produced by the war of (prince) Widhudhabo, certain members of the 
Sakya line retreating to Ilimawanto, discovered a delightful and beautiful location, well watered, and situated in the midst 
of a forest of lofty bo and other trees. Influenced by tho desire of settling-there, they founded a town at a place where 
several great roads met, surrounded by durable ramparts, having gates of defence therein, and embellished with delightful 
edifices and pleasure gardens. Moreover that (city) having a row of buildings covered with tiles, which were arranged in the 
pattern of the plumage of a peacock’s neck, and as it resounded with the notes of flocks of “ konchos” and “mayuros" 
(pea fowls) it was so called. From this circumstance these Sa'kya lords of this town, and their children and descendants, 
were renowed throughout Jambudipo by the title of “ Mdriya.” From this time that dynasty has been called the Mdriyan 
dynasty. 

After a few isolated remarks, the Tika thus proceeds in its account of Chanakko and Chandagutto. 

It is proper thnt, in this place, a sketch of these two characters should be given. Of these, if I am naked in the first 
place, Where did this Cha'nakko dwell ? Whose son was he? I answer, He lived at the city of Takkasila'. He was the 
son of a certain bra'hman at that place, and a man who had achieved the knowledge of the three wddos; could rehearse the 
mantos; skilful in stratagems; and dexterous in intrigue as well as policy. At the period of his father’s death he was 
already well known as the dutiful"maintainor of his mother, and as a highly gifted individual worthy of swaying the chhatta. 

On a certain occasion approaching his mother, who was weeping, ho inquired -. “ My dear mother 1 why dost thou weep? 1 ' 
On being answered by her -. “ My child, thou art gifted to sway a chhatta. Do not, my boy, endeavour, by raising the 
chhatta, to become a sovereign. Princes every where are unstable in their attachments. Thou, also, my child, wilt forget 
the affection thou owest me. In that case, I should be reduced to the deepest distress. I weep under these apprehensions." 
He exclaimed: “M y mother, what is that gift that I possess? On what part of my person is it indicated?" and on her 
replying, “ My dear, on thy teeth," smashing his own teeth, and becoming “ Kandhadatto” (a tooth-broken-man) he devoted 
himself to the protection of his mother. Thus it was that he became celebrated ns the filial protector of his mother. Ho was 
not only a tooth-broken-man, hut he was disfigured by a disgusting complexion, and by deformity of legs and othor members, 
prejudicial to manly comeliness.* 

In his quest of disputation, repairing to Pupphapura, the capital of the monarch Dhano-nando,—who, abandoning his 
passion for hoarding, becoming imbued with the desire of giving alms, relinquishing also his miserly habits, and delighting in 
hearing the fruits that resulted from benevolence, had built a hall of alms-offerings in the midst of his palace, and was making 


Hence his name “ Kautiliya" in the Hindu authorities. 
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an offering to the chief of the brahman* worth a hundred krftix, and to the mont junior hra'hman an offering worth u lac,—the* 
hra'hman (Cha'nakko) entered the said apartment, and taking possession of the seat of the chief hra'hman, sat himself down 
in that alms-hail. 

At that instant Phana-nando himself,—decked in regal attire, and attended hy many thousands of “ siwaka'" (state 
palanquins) glittering with their \arious ornaments, and escorted by a suite of a hundred royal personage*, with their martial 
array of the four hosts, of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and infantry, and ucenuipunicd hy dancing girls, lovely as the 
attendants on the dewos; himself a personification of majesty, and hewing the white imrawd of dominion, having a golden 
staff and golden tassels,—with this superb retinue, repairing tliither, tirnl entering the hall of alms-offerings, beheld the 
bm'hman Cha'nakko seated. On seeing him, this thought occurred to him (Nando): “ Surely it cannot be proper that he 
should assume the seat of the chief hm'hman." Becoming displeased witli him, he thus evinced his displeasure, lie inquired : 

Who art thou, that thou hast taken the seat of the chief hra'hman ?" and being answered (simply), “ It is 1“ Cost from 
hence this cripple bra'limun; allow him not to be seated," exclaimed (Nando;) und although flic courtiers again and again im¬ 
plored ofliim, saying, “ De'wo! let it not Ik* so done by a person prepared to make offerings us thou art: extend thy forgive¬ 
ness to this hra'hman he insisted upon Jiis ejection. On the courtiers approaching (Cha'nakko) and saying, “Acha'riyo! we 
come, hy the command of the ra'ja, to remove thee from hence ■, 1ml incapable of uttering the words ‘Acha'riyo depart hence,’ 
we now stand before thee abashed •" enraged against him (Nando), rising from his resit to depart, he snapt asunder his 
bra'hmanical cord, and dashed down his iug on the threshold; mid thuh invoking malediction, “ Kings are impious : may this 
whole earth, bounded by the four oceans, withhold its gifts from Nando:” he departed. On his rallying out, the officers 
reported this proceeding to the ra'jn. The king, furious with indignation, roared, “Catch, catch tin- slave." The fugitive 
stripping himself naked, amt assuming the character of an njiwako, and running into the centre of the palace, concealed 
himself in an unfrequented place, at the Sankha'rutha'nan. The pursuers not huving discovered him, returned and reported 
that he was not to be found. 

In the night he repaired to it more frequented part of the palace, and meeting some of the suite of the royal prince 
Pabbato,* admitted them into his confidence. By their assistance, he had an interview with the prince. Gaining him over 
by holding out hopes of securing the sovereignty for him, and attaching him by that expedient, he began to search the means 
of getting out of the palace. Discovering that in a certain place there wan a ladder leading to a secret passage, he consulted 
with the prince, and sent a message to his (the prince's) mother for the key of the passage, Opening the door with the 
utmost secrecy, and escaping with the prince out of that passage, they fled to the wilderness of Winjjha'. 

While dwelling there, with the view of raising resources, he converted (by recoining) each kaha'panan into eight, and 
amassed eighty kdtia of kahn'pnna'. Having buried this treasure, he commenced to search for a second individual entitled 
(by birth) to be raised to sovoieign power, and met with tho aforesaid prince of the Mdriyan dynasty called Chandagulto. 

His mother, the queen consort of the monarch of Mdriya-nagara, the city before mentioned, was pregnant at the time that 
a certain powerful provincial ra'ja conquered that kingdom, and put the Mdriyan king to death. In her anxiety to preserve 
the child in her womb, departing for the capital of Pupphapuia, under the protection of her elder brothers and under 
disguise, she dwelt there. At the completion of the ordinary term of pregnancy, giving birth to a son, and relinquishing him 
to the protection of tho ddwos, she placed him in a vase, and deposited him at the door of a cattle pen. A bull named 
Chondof stationed himself by him, to protect him; in the same manner that prince Ghriso, by the interposition of the 
ddwata', was watched over by a bull. In the same manner, also, that the herdsman in the instance of that prince GhOso 
repaired to the spot where that bull planted himself, a herdsman, on observing this prince, moved by affection, like that 
borne to his own child, took charge of and tenderly reared him; and in giving him a name, in reference to his having been 
watched by the bull Chando, ho called him “ Chandaguttoand brought him np. When he had attained an age to be 
able to tend cattle, a certain wild huntsman, a friend of tho herdsman, becoming acquainted with, and attached to him, 
taking him from (the herdsman) to Ids own dwelling, established him here. He continued to dwell in that village. 

Subsequently, on a certain occasion, while tending cattle with other children in the village, he joined them in a game, 
called “ the game of royalty." He himself was named ra'ja; to others he gave the offices of sub-king, Ac. Some being 
appointed judges, were placed in a judgment hail; some he made officer* of the king's household; and others, outlaws or 
robben. Having thus constituted a court of Justice, be sat in judgment. On culprits being brought up, regularly 


* Parawattc of the Hindus + From a round white mark on his forehead, like a moon. 
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impeaching and trying them, on their guilt being clearly proved to his satiMartinii, according to the sentence aw aided by hi- 
judicial miniliters, he ordered the officers of the court to chop oft'their hands and feet On their replying, " 1 Vivo ' we have 
no axes ;" he answered : “ It is the oidcr of Clmmlngutto that ye should chop oft'their hnndH and feet, making axes with the 
horns of gouts for blades, anil sticks for handles They acting accordingly, on striking with the uve, the hands and feet weic 
lopt off. Oil the same person commanding, “ Let them be re-united." the hands und feet were restored to their former 
condition. 

Chinnkko happening to come to that spot, wag umn/.ed at the proceeding lie beheld Vccompanying (the liny) to the 
village, and presenting the huntsman with a thousand kahapami, he applied for him , siiing, • 1 will teaih iouv mui even 
accomplishment; consign him to me." Accordingly conducting him to his own dwelling, lie enciu led Ins neck will, a -ingle 
fold of a woollen cord, twisted with gold thread, worth a lac. 

Tho discovery of this person is thus stated (in the former works) *■ He discovered this prims dc-cemh.l lion, tin- 
Mdriyan line." 

He (Clidlnikku) invested prince Pnbhntn, also, with a sinnlai woollen cold While these youths were hung with linn, 
each had a dream which they separately imparted to him As .soon as he heard each (dicam). he knew that of those prime 
Pahhnto would not attain royalty , and that C.lmndognUo would, without hi— of time, become parannaiiit iimnareli in 
.Jainbudipn. Altlmugli be made this discovery, he disclosed nothing to them 

On a certain occasion tuning partaken of some milk-rice prepared in blitter, which had been received as an offering at a 
brail man i cal disputation ; retiring from the main road, and lying down in a shady place protected by the deep foliage of 
trees, they fell asleep Among them the Aehuriyo awaking tir-t. rose: and, for the purpose of putting piince Pabhato'- 
qualifications to the lu-t, giving him a sword, and telling him • ■■ Itriug me the woollen thread on ('handngulio's neck, 
without cither cutting or untying it," sent him oft' Starting on the mission, and tailing to accomplish it, lie returned. On 
a subsequent flat', he sent Chandagufto on a similar mission lie repairing to the spot where Puldtuto was -hoping, and 
considering how it was to be cflcitcd, decided : " There is no other wuv of doing it ; it can only be got pic—c-.-ion of, by 
cutting his head off.” Accordingly chopping his head oil', and bringing away the woollen thread, presented himself to the 
brahman, who received him in profound silence. Pleased with him, however, on account of this (exploit), he rendered him 
in the eourse of six or seven years highly accomplished, and profoundly learned 

Thereafter, on his attaining manhood, deciding ■ f* l-'nnu henceforth this individual is capable of foinung ami rontmling 
an army ,” and repairing to the spot where his treasure was buried, and taking possession of, and employing it, and enlisting 
forces from all quarters, and distributing money among them, and having thus 1'oinied a powert'ul army, la entrusted it to 
him. From that time throwing off'all disguise, ami invading the inhabited pail- of the country, he commenced hi- campaign 
by attacking towns and villages. In the course of their ((.lhaiiakko and Cliandiigutto'-) warfare, the population rose en 
masse, and surrounding them, and hewing their army with their weapons, vanquished them Dispersing, they re-united in 
the wilderness; and consulting together, they thus d< cided ■ "As yet no advantage Inis ro-u!ted from war; relinquishing 
military operations, let us acquire a knowledge of the sentiments of the people." Thenceforth, in disguise, they travelled about 
the country. While thus roaming about, after sunset retiring to some town 01 other, they were in the habit of attending to 
the conversation of the inhabitant's of those places. 

In one of these villages, a woman having linked some *'appalupiiwu" (pancakes) was giving them to her child, who 
leaving the edges would only eat the centre. On his asking for into* her cake, she remarked ■•This hoy’s cojulnet is like 
Chawlagutto's in his attempt to take possession of the kingdom.” On his inquiring, “ Mother, why, what am I doing; and 
what has Ohandngutto done?" "Thou, my hoy, (said she,) throwing away the outside of the cake, eat the middle only 
Clmndagutto also in Wr ambition to he a monarch, without subduing the frontiers before he attacked the towns, invaded 
tho heart of the country, nnd laid towns waste. On that account, both the inhabitants of the town and ethers, rising, closed 
in upon him, from the frontiers to the c$Qtre, and destroyed his army. That was hits foltv " 

They, on hearing this story of hc^ taking due notice thereof, from that time, agnin raised an armv On resuming their 
attack on the provinces and towjui, commencing from the frontiers, reducing towns, and stationing troo|is in the intervals, 
they preceded in their invasion. After & respite, adopting the same system, and mnrshulling u great army, and in regular 
course reducing each kingdom and provinedfthen assailing Pdtilipulta and putting Dhana-nando to dentil, they seised that 
sovereignty. 

Although this had been brought about, Chanakko did not at once raise Ohandngutto to the throne; but for the purpose of 
discovering Dhananamlo’s hidden treasure, sent for a certain fisherman (of the river); and deluding him with the promise ot 

M 
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raising the chhatta for him, ami ha\ ing secured the hidden treasure; within a month from that date, putting iuui also to 
death, inaugurated OliHudiigutto monarch 

Hence the expression (in the Mahawunw) a descendant of the dynasty of Mdriynn sovereigns us well as tlie expression 
“ installed in the sovereignty." All the particulars connected with Chandagutto, both before his installation and after, arc 
recorded in the Atthakatha of the Uttarawiharo priests. Let that (woik) be referred to, by those who are desirous of more 
detailed information. We compile this work in an abridged form, without prejudice however to its perspicuity. 

His (Cliandagutto's) son was Bindusaro. After his father had assumed the ud ministration, (the said father) sent fora 
former acquaintance of his, a Jatiiiun, named Maniyatappo, ,and conferred a commission on him. “ My friend, (said he) do 
thou restore OTder into the country ; suppressing the lawless proceedings that prevail.” He replying “ siidhu,” and accepting 
the commission, by his judicious measures, reduced the country to order. 

Chdnakko, determined that to Chandagutto—u monarch, who by the instrumentality of lam (the aforesaid Mnuiyutappo) 
had conferred the blessings of peace on the country, by extirpating marauders who were like unto thorns (in a cultivated 

land)_no calamity should befnl from poison, decided on inuring his body to the effects of poison. Without imparting the 

secret to any one, commencing with the smallest partical possible, and gradually increasing the dose, by mixing poison in his 
food and beverage, he (nt Inst) fed him on poison; at the same time taking steps to prevent anv other person participating in 
his poisoned repasts. 

At a subsequent period bis queen consort wus pronounced to lie pregnant. Who was she 1 Whose daughter was she 9 ‘’She 
was the daughter of the eldest of the maternal uncles who accompanied the nija’s mother to Pupphapura.’’ Chandagutto 
wedding this daughter of his maternal uncle, raised her to the dignity of queen consort. 

About this time, Chanakho on u certain day having prepared the monarch's repast sent it to him, himself accidentally 
leuiaining behind for a moment. On recollecting himself, in an agony of distress, he exclaimed, “I must hasten thither, 
short os the interval is, before he begins his mealand precipitately rushed into the king's apartmeut, at the instant that the 
queen, who was within seven day s of her confinement, was in tho act, in the raja's presence, of placing the first handful of the 
repast in her mouth. On beholding this, and finding that there was not even time to ejaculate, “ Don't swallow it,” with his 
sword he struck her bead off; and then ripping open her womb, extricated the child with its caul, and placed it in the 
stomach of a goat in this manner, by plucing it for seven days in tho stomach of seven different goats, having completed 
the full term of gestation, he delivered the infant over to the female slaves. Causing him to be reared by them, on conferring 
a name on him—in reference to a spot (Hindu) which the blood of the go&ts had left—he was called Bindusa'ro. 

Then follows another long note, which represents that the monarch whose corpse was reanimated after 
his death, was not Naudo's, as stated in the hindu authorities, but Ohandagutto's, by a yakkho named 
Dewagabblio. The imposture was detected by Ohandagutto's prohitto brahman: and Bindusaro with his 
own hands put him to death, and buried his parent with great pomp. 

The next extract I shall make from the Tika, contains the personal history of Nigrodho, as well as of 
Asoko, who was converted by the former to the buddhistical creed. 

This Nigrddho, where did he dwell 9 Whose son was he? To answer the inquiry of the sceptical, (the Maha'vvunso 
has stated) “This royal youth was the son of prince Sumano, tho eldest of all the sons of Bindusa'ro.” From the circumstance 
of their having been intimate in a former existence (as dealers in honey), and as he was the son of hia elder brother, he was 
moved with affection towards him, the instant he saw him. Although they did not recognise each other, the impulse 
wus mutual. 

When his parent was on the point of death, Asdko quitted the kingdom of Ujjdni, which had been conferred on him by hia 
father, and hastening to Pupphapura, established at once his authority over the capital. As soon as his sire expired, putting 
to death his brother Sumano, the father of Nigrddho, in the capital, he there usurped the sovereignty without meeting with 
any opposition, lie came from Ujjeni, on receiving a letter of recall from his father, who was bed-ridden. In his (Bindu- 
sa'ro's) apprehension, arising from a rumour which had prevailed that he (Asdko) would murder his own father, and being 
therefore desirous of employing him at a distance from him, he had (previously) established him in Ujjdni, conferring 
the government of that kingdom on him. 

While he was residing happily there, having had a family consisting of Mahindo and other sons and daughters, on the 
receipt of a leaf (letter) sent by the minister, stating that his father was on his death bed, without stopping any where, 
he hastened to Pa'tiliputts, and rushing straight to the royal apartment, presented himself to his parent. On his (father's) 
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death, having performed the funeral obsequies, he consulted with the officers of state, and asserting his authority over 
the capital, assumed the monarchy. 

The re9t of the fifth chapter, containing the account of Aso'ko’s conversion—the history of 
Moggoliputtutisso, by whom the third convocation was held, as well as of that convocation, is fall 
of interesting matter, detailed with peculiar distinctness, on which the comments of the Tika throw no 
additional light. 

At this stage of his work, being at the close of the third convocation, Mahanamo abruptly interrupts 
his history of India, and without assigning any reason in the sixth chapter for that interruption, resumes 
the history of Ijanka, in continuation of the visits of Budlio, given in the first chapter, commencing with 
the landing of Wijayo. His object in adopting this course is sufficiently manifest to his readers, when 
Ihey come to the twelfth chapter. In the Tika, however, he thus explains himself for following 
this course, at the opening of the sixth chapter. 

As soon as the third convocation was closed, Malta Mahiudn, who was selected for. and sent on, that mi'-ion. In hr, 
preceptor Moggaliputlu, win, was bent on establishing the religion of litiddhu in the different countries (of Jnnibuitipo) came 
lo this island, which had been sanctified, and rescued from evil iuHoeuccn, by tin* three vV-.it-, paid, in aforetime, by the 
supreme Buddho; and which had been rendered habitable from the very duy on which Bhugawa attained parinibbanan, 

Accordingly, at the expiration of two hundred and thirty six years from that event, ami in the reign of Dcwunanpiyatisso, 
(Mahindo) arrived. Therefore (the Mahawanso) arresting the narrative of the history (of .lambudipo) here, where it was 
requisite that it should be shown how the inhabitants of this island were established here; with that view, and with the 
intent of explaining the arrival of Wijayo, it enters (at this point), in detuil, into the lineage of the said Wijayo, by 
commencing (the sixth chapter) with the words: “ la the land of Wungu, in the capital of Wangu &e." 

The Tika adds nothing to the information contained in the Mahawanso, as lo the fabulous origu of the 
Sihala dynasty. There are two notes on the first verse, on the words " Wangixu ” and “pure," which 
should have informed us fully as to the geographical position of the country, and the age in which the 
Wangu princes lived. They are however ^satisfactorily laconic, and comprised in the following meagre 
sentences. 

There were certain prince*, mimed Wangu. The countiy in which they dwelt heeiinnug poweil'ul. it was called “ Wangu," 
from their appellation 

The word “ pure ■’ “formerly." signifies anterior to Bhugawii becoming Uuddlm " 

All that can be safely advanced in regard to the contents of the sixth chapter is that Wijayo was 
descended, through the male branch, from the rajas of Wangu (Bengal proper), and. through the female 
line, from the royal family of Kdlinga (Northern Cirears) ; that his grand mother, the issue of the 
alliance above mentioned, connected herself or rather eloped with, some obscure individual named Si/to 
(which word signifies “a lion"); that their son Sihabdhu put his own father to death, and, established 
himself in Ldla, a subdivision of Magadha , the capital of which was Sihapura , probably the modern 
Synghaya on the Gunduck river; (in the vicinity of which the remains of buddhistical edifices are still to 
be found;) and that his soli Wijayo, with liis seven hundred followers, landed in banka, outlawed in their 
native land, from which they came to this island. I shall hereafter notice the probability of the date of 
his landing having been antidated by a considerable term, for tlie purpose of supporting a pretended 
revelation or command of Buddho, with which the seventh chapter opens 

It became a point of interesting inquiry to ascertain, whether the budhists of (Vyl<m had ventured to 
interpolate this injunction, as well as “the five resolves silpntly willed by Gbtamo,” mentioned in 
the seventeenth chapter, into the Pitakattaya, for the purpose of deluding the inhabitants of this island ; 
as that imposition might, perhaps, have been detected by comparing those passages with the Pitakattaya 
of the Burmese empire, and the Sanscrit edition presented to the Bengal Asiatic Society, hv Mr. Tlod^sou 
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On referring, accordingly, to the Purinihlmnusuttan in the Dighanikayo, wo trace ivhulcver was In 
be found! line of the sc passages. Hut tin* 11 five resolves ” alone are contained in the Atthakatha to that 
Suttan ; hut even there tlie command to Sukko, predictive of Wijavo's landing in CVylon, is not noticed. 

I took the opportunity of an official interview with the two high priests of the Mai watte and Asgiri 
establishments and their fraternity, to discuss this, apparently fatal, discrepancy, with them. They did 
not appear to lie aware that the “five resolves” were only contained in the Atthakatha; nor did they 
attach any kind of importance to their absence from the text. They observed, thnt the Pitakattaya only 
embodied the essential portions of the discourses, revelations, and prophecies of lluddho. That his 
disciples for some centuries after his nihhanan, were endowed with inspiration ; and that their 
supplements to the Pitakattaya were as sacred in tlicir estimation as the text itself. On a slight 
hint being thrown out, whether this particular supplement might not have been “a pious fraud" on the 
part of Mnhimlo, with the view of accelerating the conversion of the ancient inhabitants of Ceylon ; 
the priests adroitly replied, if that had boon his object, he would have accomplished it more effectually 
by altering the Pitakattaya itself. .Nothing can exceed the good taste, the unreserved communicativeness, 
and even the tact, evinced by the heads of the buddhistical church in Ceylon, in their intercourse with 
Europeans, as long as they arc treated with the courtesy, that is dug to them. 

The fabulous tone of the narrative in which the account of Wijayo’s landing in Lanka is conveyed in 
the seventh chapter, bears, even in its details, so eloso a resemblance to the_ landing of Ulysses at 
the island of Circe, that it would have been difficult to defend Mahanamo from the imputation of 
plagiarism, had ho lived in a country in which the works of Homer could, by possibility, he iicccssiblc to 
him. The seizure and imprisonment of Ulysses' men, and his own rencontre with Circe, arc almost 
identical with the fate of Wjjayo and his men, on their landing in Irinka, within the dominions 
of Kuwcni. 


Wo went, Ulysses 1 (such was thy citmmand ! ) 
Through the lone thicket and the desert land. 

A palace in a woody vale we found, 

Brown with dork forests, ami with shades around 
A voice cdrstial echoed from the dome, 

Or nymph or goddess, (-hunting to the loom. 
Access we sought, nor was access deny'd • 
Radiant she came; the portals open’d wide . 

The goddess mild invites the guest to stay : 

They blindly follow where she leads the way 
l only wait behind of all the train 
I waited long, and ey’d the doors in vain . 

The rest are vanish’d none rojiash'd the gate , 

And not, a man appears t.o tell tlieir fate " 


■’ Then sudden whirling, like a waving flame. 

My beamy falchion, I assault the dame. 

Struck with unusual fear, she trembling cries, 

She faints, she falls; she lifts her weeping eyes. 

* What art thou ? say! from whence, from whom you came P 
O more than human 1 tell thy race, thy name. 

Amazing strength, those poisons to sustain 1 
N T ot mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 
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Or art thou he ? the man to come (foretold 
By Ilurmes powerful with the wand of gold). 

The man from Troy, who w .unified otvan round, 

The man for wisdom's various arts renown’d, 

Ulysses P Oh ! thy threatening fury cease, 

Sheath thy bright sworil, arid join our hands in peace 1 
Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine, 

And love, and love-born confidence, bo thine.' 

‘ And how, dread Circe! (furious 1 rejoin) 

('an love, and love-bom confidence Ire mine! 

Beneath thy charms when my companions groan. 

Transform’d to beasts, with accents not their own * 

O thou of fraudful heart, shall 1 be led 
To share thy feast-rites, or ascend thy bed , 

That, all unarm'd, that vengeance may have vent, 

And magic bind me, cold uml impotent V 
Celestial us thou art, yet stand denied ; 

Or swear that oath by which the gods arc tied 
Swear, in thy soul no Intent frauds remain, 

Swear by the vow which never can he vain ’ 

'lire goddess swore : then seiz'd my hand, and led 
To the sweet transports of the genial bed.” 

It would appear that the prevailing religion in Lanka, at that period, was the demon or yakkha 
worship. Buddhists have thence thought proper to represent that the inhabitants were yakkhos or 
demons themselves, and possessed of supernatural powers. Divested of the false colouring which is 
imparted to the whole of the early portion.of the history of Lanka in the Mahawanso, by this fiction, the 
facts embodied in the narrative are perfectly consistent, and sustained by external evidence, as well 
as by surviving remnants of antiquity. No train of events can possibly hear a greater semblance 
of probability than that Wijayo, at his landing, should have connected himself with the daughter of some 
provincial chieftain or prince ; by whose means he succeeded in overcoming the ruling powers of 
the island;—and that lie should have repudiated her, and allied himself with the sovereigns of Southern 
India, after his power was fully established in the island. 

The narrative is too full and distinct in all requisite details, in the ensuing three chapter" to make 
:iny further remarks necessary from me. 

The eleventh chapter possesses more extended interest, from the account it contains of ihe embassy 
sent to Asoko by Dewananpiyatisso, and of the one deputed to Lanka in return. 

The twelfth chapter contains the account of the dispersion of the buddhist missionaries, at the close of 
the third convocation, in n.c. 307, to foreign countries, for the purpose of propagating their faith. 
I had intended in this place to enter into a comparison of the data contained in professor Wilson's 
sketch of the Raja Taringini, with the details furnished in this chapter of the Mahawanso, connected 
with the introduction of buddhism in Cashmir. The great length, however, of the preceding extracts 
from the Tika, which has already swelled this introduction beyond the dimensions originally designed, 
deters me from undertaking the task in the present sketch. I shall, therefore, now only refer to 
the accordance between the two authorities (though of conflicting faiths) as to the facts of that 
conversion having taken place ia the reign of Asoko; of the previous prevalence of the naga worship; 
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and of the visitation by tempests, which each sect attributed to the impiety of the opposite party; 
as evidences of both authorities concurring to prove the; historical event here recorded, that this mission 
did take place during the reign of that supreme ruler of India. 

As to the deputations to the Malusantandala, Wanawasn, and Aparantaka countries, I believe it 
has not been ascertained whether any of their ancient literature is still extant; nor, indeed, as far 
as I ain aware, have their geographical limits even been clearly defined Although we are equally 
without (lie guidance of literary records in regard to the ancient history of Muharatta, also, the 
persevering progress of oriental research has of late furnished some decisive evidence, tending to 
prove tint. Ill" s'upcndous works of antiquity on the western side of India, which had heretofore 
been considered of hindu origin, arc connected with the buddhistical creed. The period is not remote, 1 
hope, when the successful dceyphering of" the more ancient inscriptions will elicit inscribed evidence, 
calculated to afl’ord explicit explanation of the pictorial or sculptural proofs on which the present 
conclusions are chiefly based. Ill regard to the geographical indentifieation of the Ydna country, I am 
of opinion we shall have to abandon past speculations, founded on the similarity of the names of 
“Ydna” and “Yavana”; and the consequent inferences that the Yavanas were the Greeks of 
Bactriana ;—as Ydna is stated to be mentioned long anterior to Alexanders invasion, in the ancient Pali 
works. The lei in in that case can have no connection with the Greeks. 

If in the “regions of Ilimawaiito” are to he included Tibet and Nepal, the collection of Sanscrit and 
Tibetan buddhistical works, made by Mr. Hodgson,—cursorily as they have hitherto been analizcrt,—has 
already furnished corroborative evidence, of the deputation above-mentioned to Oaslimir, and of flic three 
convocations. When the contents of those works have been more carefully examined, that corroboration 
will probably be found to be still more specific and extensive. 

As to the deputation into SdwunubLumi ; the Pitakattaya of the Burmese are, minutely and literally, 
identical with the buddliist scriptures of Ceylon. The translations which appeared in the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal for May, 18.‘14, of the inscriptions found at Buddhaghya and Ramree island, are valuable 
collateral evidence, both confirmatory of the authenticity of the Pitakattaya, and explanatory of the 
deputation to Sowanablmmi; the latter agreeing even in respect to the names of the theros employed in 
the mission, with the Mahawanso. 

In entering upon the thirteenth chapter, a note is given in the Tika, which I extract in this place, as 
containing further particulars of the personal history of Asoko; and I would take this opportunity 
of correcting n mistranslation, by altering the passage “she gave birth to the noble (twin) sons Ujjenio 
and Malnnclo," into “she gave birth to the noble Ujjenian prince Mahindo." Tlie other children bom 
to Asoko at Ujjeni, alluded to in a former note, wore probably the offspring of different mothers. 

Prior to this period, prince Bimlusuro, tlic son of Chandagutto of the Mdriyan dynasty, on the demise of his father, had 
succeeded to the monarchy, at l'atiliputtu. He had two sons Who were brothers. Of them (the sons) there were, also, 
ninety other brothers, the issue of different mothers. This monarch conferred on Awiko, who was tho eldest* of all of them, 
the dignity of sub-king, and the government of Awanti. Subsequently, on a certain occasion, when he came to pay his 
respects to him (the monarch), addressing him, “ Sub-king, my child! repairing to thy government, reside at Ujjjdni," 
ordered him thither. He, who was on his way to Ujjeni, pursuant to his lather's command, rested in his journey at tho city 
of Cliefiyagiri, at the house of one Ddwo, a settho. Having met there the lovely and youthful daughter of the said settho, 
named Chtftiya dewi and becoming enamoured of her; soliciting the consent of her parents, and obtaining her from them, 
he lived with her. Hy that connection she became pregnant; and being conveyed ftom thence to UjjtSni, she gave birth to 
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tho prince Miihintlo. At the termination of two years from that date, giving birth to her daughter SanBhamittk, she 
continued to dwell there. JlindusAro, the father of the sub-king, on his death bed, calling his son A soke to liis recollection 
sent messengers to rc(|uirc liis attendance. They accordingly repaired to [ijjtni, and delivered their message to Asdko. 
Pursuant to tliuse instructions, he hastened to his father l>y rapid stages, leaving his son and daughter, in his way, at 
Chetiyngiri ; and hurrying to his father at Patiliputta, performed the funeral oWquies of his pnrent, who died immediately 
on his arrival. Then putting to deatli the ninety nine brothers of different mothers, and extirpating all disaffected persons 
and raising the chhatta, he there solemnized hia inauguration. The mother of the thi.ro (Mahindo), sending her children to 
the king’s court, continued to reside herself at the city of Clietivagiri. It is from this circumstance (that the author of the 
Mah.ivmuso has said), “ While prince Asdko wns ruling over the Awanti country.” 

The Tika affords no netv matter, as far as regards tint interesting narrative contained in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters. The twentieth chapter contains a chrono¬ 
logical summary of the reign of Dhammasdko, at the opening of which the Tilt a gives the following note, 
affording another proof of the minute attention'paid by the author to prevent any misapprehension 
in regard to the chronology of his history. 

After describing the arm id of tbe br-lree, and preputory to entering upon the chapter on tin- subject of the theros 
obtainingpurinibb min,” tbe account of the death of the two monarch*, Dhamin.Wuko and Dew manpiyatisso, is set forth 
(in the Mnh lirniiMi in these words) : “ In the eighteenth year of the reign of Dhammasoko, the bo-tree was placed in the 
Mahami'gltawiinna pleasure garden ” 

(In the Mahauunso it is stated), “ these years collectively amount to thirty seven.” By that work it might appear that 
the total (term of hi* reign) amoimlod to forty one years. That reckoning would lie erroneous ; the last year of each period 
being again counted a« the fir-l of the next period. By avoiding that double appropriation, the period becomes thirty seven 
years. In the Atthnkutlis, avoiding this absurd (literally laughable) mistake, tbe period is correctly stated It is there 
specified to be thirty seven years." 

I have now rapidly gone through tho first twenty chapters of the Mahawanso, making also extracts 
from tho most interesting portions of the Tika which comment on them. These chapters hare been 
printed also in the form of a pamphlet to serve as a prospectus to this volume of the Mahawanso. 
That pamphlet has been already distributed among Literary Societies and Oriental scholars, whose 
criticism l invited, not on the translation (for the disadvantages or advantages under which this 
translation has been attempted will he undisguisedly stated) hut on the work Itself. 

Tlit* chronological data of the Indian history herein contained, may he thus talmlarized. 


Name 

Accession of each king 

Ueign. 


n r 

B. |i 

Ymrs 

Bimbisriro. 

.C03 

-GO. . .. 

52 

AjAtasattu . 

... 551 

8 . 

•in f GiStamo died 
’ - ( event constitutes 

tfduyibhaddako 

. . . 519 

•M . . 

LG 

Anuraddhukn ) 
Mundlio . . J 

503 

10 

8 Collectively 

Nkgadanako. 

. .495 

411 . 

24 

Susunsgo. 

471 

72. 

18 

Kalfanku 

.45.1 

90 . 

28 

Nandos . .. . 

,. 425 

118 . 

22 Collectively 

Nandos. 

. . 403 

140. 

22 Individually 

Chandagutto . .. 

.... 381 

162. 

34 

Bindus&ro . 

.347 

- 196. 

28 

Asdko. 

...319 

224 An anachro- 

}37 

nism of 6 yean the specified date being a. b. 218 
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If Chandagupta and Selcticus Nicator be considered cotemporaries, and the reign of the latter be 
taken to have commenced in b. r. 1123 (the year in which Alexander died) a discrepancy is found to 
exist of about 60 years, between the date of the western authorities, and that given in the Mahawanso. 
The buddhist era, from which these dates are reckoned, appears to be too authentically fixed to admit 
of its being varied from n. c. 543 to about n. c. 480, for the adjustment of this difference. On the 
other hand, as during the 218 years comprised in the reigns of the above mentioned rajas, there are two 
correcting epochs given,—one at the 100th and 'the other at the 218th year,—while the accession of 
Chandagupta is represented to have taken place in the 162nd year of Buddho ; it is equally inadmissible, 
to make so extensive a correction as 60 years within two such closely approximated dates, by any 
attempt at varying the terms of the reigns of the kings who ruled in that interval. The attention paid 
by the author to ensure chronological accuracy (as noticed on various occasions in the foregoing remarks) 
is moreover so scrupulously exact, that it appears to me that the discrepancy can only proceed from one 
of these two sources; viz., either it is an intentional perversion adopted to answer some national or 
religious object, which is not readily discoverable; or, Chandagupta is not identical with Sandraeottus. 

As to the detection of any intentional perversion ; I have only the means at present of consulting 
the Burmese Pali annals, which version of the Pitakuttaya is entirely in accordance with the Ceylonese 
authorities. Even in the Buddhaghya inscription, the accession of Asdko is stated to have been in 
a. b. 218. I have not met with .any integral analysis of the Nepal .Sanscrit annals. Professor Wilson 
however has furnished an abstract of the Tibetan version, made from an analysis prepared by Mr. Csoma 
de Korosi, which is published in the January and September numbers of the Journals of 1832. The 
former contains the following observations in reference to this particular point. 

“ On the death of Sakys, Kasyupa, the head of tlu: Buud’dhas, directs 500 superior monks to make a compilation of the 
doctrines of their master. The “ Do" is also compiled by Anniidu ; the “ Dul-va” by IJpali; aud the “ Ma-mooti,” Ablii- 
dharma, or Prajnii-paramita, by himself. He presides over the sect at Itajagriha till his death. 

Anaitda succeeds as hierarch. On his death his relics are divided between the Licbchivis and the king of Mugadha; and 
two cliaityas are built for their reception, one at Allahabad, the other at lVtaliputro. 

One hundred years after the disappearance of Sa'kya, his religious is carried into Kashmir. 

One hundred and ten years alter the same event, in the reign of Asdka, king of Pa'taliputm, a new compilation of the laws 
of Sa'kya was prepared by 700 monks, at Yangu-pa-chcn- Allahabad. 

The twelfth and thirteenth volumes contain supplementary rules and instructions, as communicated by Sa'kya to Upa'li, 
his disciples, in answer to the inquiries of the latter. 

We shall be better prepared, upon the completion of the catalogue of the whole of the Ka'h-gyar, to ofFcr any remarks 
upon the doctrines it inculcates, or the historical facts it may be supposed to preserve. It is, therefore, rather premature to 
make any observations upon the present analysis, confined as that is to but one division of the work, and unaccompanied by 
extracts, or translations; but we may perhaps be permitted to inquire what new light it imparts, ns far os it extends, to the 
date and birth-place of Sa'kya. 

Any thing like chronology is, if possible, more unknown in Baud'dha than Iirnhmanical writings ; and it is in wain 
therefore to expect any satisfactory specification of the date at which the Buddha Sdkya flourished. Wo find however that 
110 years after his death, Asdka, king of Pa'taliputra, reigned: now in the Vishnn Pura'na, and one or two other Pura'nas, 
the second king of Mngudha from Chandragupta, or Bandracoptos, bean the title of Asdka, or Asdkaverdhana. If this be 
the prince intended, Sa'kya livid about 430 yean before the Christian ora, which is about one century posterior to the date 
usually assigned for his appearance. It is cot very different, however, from that stated by the Siamese to Mr. Cmwfurd. 
By tlicir account, his death took place in tile first year of the sacred eta, behig the year of the little snake; on Tuesday, 
being the full moon of the sixth month. The year 1822, was the year 2364 Of the era in question; and as Buddha is stated 
by them to hare died when 80 yean of age, his birth by this account took place 462 yean befbn the Christian era." 
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If the inference here drawn could he sustained, the discrepancy above noticed, between the 
chronology of the western and the buddhistical authorities would be more than corrected; making the 
era of Gotamo fall between 430 and 462 years before the Christian epoch. 1 have reason to believe, 
however, that this conclusion is deduced from a misconception (and a very natural one) on the port of 
Mr. Csoma do Korosi, in forming his analysis from the Tibetan versions. In the buddhistical works 
extant in Ceylon, whenever a consecutive series of events is specified in chronological order, the period 
intervening between any two of those events is invariably reckoned from the date of the event immedi¬ 
ately preceding, and not from the date of the first event of the series. On re-examination of the text_ 

of the Sanscrit versions at least—this gentleman will probably find that the three events here alluded 
to are the three convocations, which are described in the Maha wanso: the first as being held in the 
year of Gdtnmo's death; the second, one hundred.years afterwards ; and the third, one hundred and thirty 
four years, after the second, in the seventeenth year of the reign of AsoTto; making the date of Asoko's 
accession to be the 218th, instead of tlie 110th year of Buddho, falling within that monarch’s rule. 

In the absence of other data the learned professor reverts, allowably enough, in this inquiry, to the 
only established epoch of hindu history, the age of Chandagupta ; and thence infers that “ Sakya lived 
about 430 years before the Christian erain support however of his inference he- quotes a most 
palpable mistake contained in Crawford's Siam. It is there correctly enough stated that “ the year 
1822 was 2364 of the era in question." The revolution of the buddhist year takes place in May: the 
first year of that era therefore comprised the last eight months of B. c. 543, and the first four of n. o. 
542. Mr. Crawiurd then proceeds to say, “ and as Buddho is .stated to have died when 80 years of 
age, his birth hy this account took place 462 years before the Christian era.” This gentleman forgets 
that he has to deal with a calculation of recession, and proceeds to deduct from, instead of adding 80 
years to, 542: thereby making it appear that Gotamo was horn 80 years after the date assigned for his 
death ; or n. c. 462 instead of 622. 

Here, again, as Mr. Colebrooke in his essay, professor Wilson has inadvertently lent the authority 
of his high reputation as an oriental scholar, in passing a sentence of unmerited condemnation on 
“ Buuddhu writings.” He says, “ any thing like real chronology is, if possible, more unknown in 
the Bauddha than the brhbmanical writings; and it is in vain, therefore, to expect any satisfactory 
specification of the date at which the Buddha Sakya flourished.” Even if a discrepancy, to the extent 
he notices, of about one hundred years, had really existed, among the various versions of the buddhist 
annals scattered over the widely separated regions in which buddhism has prevailed; instead of that 
anachronism being founded on an error so self-evident that it ought not to have escaped detection; still 
I would ask, wherein does this chronological inferiority of the buddhistical, as compared with the 
brahmanical annals, consist ? Are we not indebted to his own valuable researches for evidence of the 
Paribas being comparatively modem compilations ? And does not the anachronism at the period of the 
reign of Chaadragupte, in Mem, amount to nearly 1200 yean? And hare we not his own authority 
for Baying, that, “ the only Sanscrit composition yet discovered, to which the title of history can with 
any propriety ho applied, is the Iftdjh ItaringfoS, a history of Cashmir?* And does he not himself, 
exhibit in that mork an anachronism of upwards of TOO 7 yean in the age of Gonerda m.; which is 
neariy two centuries posterior tothe age ofSfclfcye Buddho t 

. As to tin second point,—the identity erf Chandrsgupta with Seadracottus,—it will ho observed, that 
the author of the Hahd wknso, to his histary» gives ray little men than the name* of the Indian 
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rnonarchs, und the term of their reigns; which are, moreover, adduced solely for the purpose of fixing 
the dates of the three convocations, till he comes to the accession of the great patron of buddhism, 
Aaoko. 1 have, therefore, extracted every passage in his Tiki, which throws any light on this interesting 
historical point. 1 have taken the liberty, also, of reprinting, in the appendix, professor Wilson's notes 
on the Mudra Hakshasa ; both because many of the authorities he, quotes are not accessible to me, and 
as it is desirable that this identity in the buddhistical annals should be tested by the same evidence by 
which the question is tried in the bralunanical annals. The points both of accordance and discordance, 
between tho buddhistical data, and, on the one hand, the brahmanical, and, on the other, the European 
classical, data, are numerous. I could not enter into an illustrative examination of these particulars, 
without going into details, inadmissible in this place. Those who are interested in the inquiry, will b«* 
left to form their own comparisons, and draw their own conclusions in this respect. I shall only 
venture to observe, that, at present, I incline to the opinion that this discrepancy of nearly 60 years 
proceeds from some intentional perversion of the buddhistical chronology. 

J here close my remarks on the Mahawanso, os regards the historical information it contains of India. 
When we find that all these valuable data, regarding India , are met with in an epitomised introduction , 
or episode , to a buddhistical history of Ceylon ; and that the termination of this historical narrative of 
India occurs at this particular point, not from any causes which should render that narrative defective 
here, but because the Ceylonese branch of buddhistical history diverges, at this date from the main 
stream ; is it not reasonable to infer, that in those regions of Asia, where fhe Pali buddhistical literature 
is still extant, it will be found to contain the history of those countries in ampler detail, and continued 
to a later period than only to the reign of the first supreme monarch of India, who became a convert to 
Gdtamo Buddho’s religion ? That such literary records are extant, we have the following unqualified 
testimony of Colouel Tod, 

“ Immobile libraries, in various parts of India, are still extant, which havo survived the devastations of the Islamite. Tho 
collections of Jessulmeraud Puttara, for example, escaped the scrutiny of even the lynx-eyed Alla, who conquered both 
these kingdoms, and who would have shown as little mercy to those literary treasures, as Omar displayed towards the Alex¬ 
andrine library. Many other minor collections, consisting of thousands of volumes each, exist in control and western India; 
some of which are the private property of princes, and others belong to the Jain communities." 

“ copses of these Juin MSS from Jessulmer, which were written from five to eight centuries back, I presented to the 
Jtoyal Asiatic Society. Of the vast numbers of these MS books in the libraries of Puttan and Jessulmer, many aro of the most 
remote antiquity, and in a character no longer understood by their possessors, or only by the supreme pontiff and his initiated 
librarians. There is one volume held so sacred, for its magical contents, that it is suspended by a chain in the temple of 
Chintamun, at the lost named capital in the desert, and is only taken down to have its covering renewed, or nt the inaugu¬ 
ration of a pontiff. Tradition assigns its authorship to gamaditya Sooru Aoharya, a pontiff of past days, before.the Islamite 
had crossed the waters of the Indus, and whose dificese extended far beyond that stream. Ilis magic mantle is also 
here preserved, and used on every new installation. The ,character is, doubtless, the nail-headed Pdli; and could we 
introduce the ingenious, indefatigable, and modest Mon. Bumouf with his able coadjutor, Dr. Lassen, into the temple, 
we might learn of this sybilline volume, without their incurring the risk of loss of sight, which befel the last individual, a 
female Yati 4 of the Jains, who sacrilegiously endeavoured to acquire its contents." 

•t . # 

To which testimony, I cannot refrain from adding the following note, appended to the proceedings of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, in April, 1836. V. . 

Passage of a letter published by Lieut Webb in a Calcutta periodical, in th* |*.ir 1BW V 

“ You arc yet all in the dark, and will remnin so, until you have expWed the grand libraries of Paten, a city in 
ftdjpnttna, and Jessulmer a town north west hf ^dadpur, and Cambay ^jibgetiwr wft'hthe travelling libraries.^ the Jain 
bishops. Them contain tens qf thousands of volumes, and I have eSWeavoured to open tfie eyes of snme schotart here on 
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the subject. At Jcesulmer arc tiic original book* of Bhandu (Buddha), the sybil line volumes which none dare even handle. 
Until all these have been examined, let us declare our ignorance of Hindu literature, for we have only gleaned in the field 
contaminated by conquest, and where no genuine record could bo hoped for.'' 

Here, then, is a new, inciting, and extensive field of research, readily accessible to tlie oriental scholar. 
The cloBe affinity of Pali to Sanscrit, together with the aid afforded bv Mr. Clough’s translated Pali 
Grammar, in defining the points in Which they differ, will enable arty Sanscrit scholar to enter upon that 
interesting investigation with confidence; and the object I have principally in view will have been 
realized, if I shall have in any degree stimulated that research. 

It scarcely falls within the scope of this introduction to enter into any detailed examination of 
the Mahawanso, as regards the continuous history of Ceylon, nor have I been able, from the disadvantage^, 
under which I have conducted this publication, to append notes to the translated narrative. Suffiec it to 
say, that from the date of the introduction of buddhism into Ceylon, in n. r. 307, that histon 
is authenticated by the concurrence *>f every evidence, which can contribute to verity the annals 
of any country; as, was shown in tlie “ Epitome,” alluded to thove," imperfectly and hastily us it was 
been compiled ; and will further appear in the second volume of this translation. , 

In regard to the 236 years which elapsed, from tlie death of Gotamo to the introduction of buddhism 
in Ceylon, in ii. c. 307! there is a ground for suspecting that sectarian zeal, or tlie impostures of 
superstition, have led to the assignment of the same date for the landing of Wijayo, with the cardinal 
buddhisticol event,—the death of Gotamo. If historical annals did exist (of which there is ample 
internal evidence) in Ceylon, anterior to Mahindo’s arrival, buddhist historians have adapted those data 
to their falsified chronology. The otherwise apparent consistency of the narrative contained in that 
portion of tlie history of Ceylon, together with the established facts of the towns anil edifices, therein 
described, having been iu existence at the period of Mahindo’s landing, justify tin* inference, that 
the mouarchs named, and the events described, are not purely buddhistical fictions. My reluctance, 
moreover, to admit the particular date assigned to the landing of Wijayo, does not proceed solely from 
its suspicious coincidence with the date of Gotamo’s death. The aggregate period comprised in those 236 
years, it will he observed, has been for the most part apportioned, on a scale of decimation, among tlie 
six rajas who precoded Dewananpiyatisso, which distribution is not in itself calculated to conciliate 
confidence ; and in the instance of the fifth raja, Pandukabhayo, it is stated that lie married at 20 years 
of age, succeeded in dethroning his uncle when ho was 37 years, and reigned for 70 years. He is 
therefore 107 years old when he dies, having been married 87 years ; and yet the issue of that marriage, 
Mutasiwo, succeeds him and reigns 60 yean 1 One of the Singhalese histories does, indeed, attempt to 
make it appear that Mutasiwo was the grandson; but I now find that that assertion is founded purely 
on an assumption, made possibly with the view of correcting the very imperfection now noticed. 
It is manifest, therefore, that there is some inaccuracy here, which calls for a curtailment of tlie period 
intervening between the landing of Wijayo and the introduction of buddhism ; and it is not unworthy of 
remark, that a curtailment of similar extent, vfas shewn to be requisite in the Indian portion of 
this history, of that particular period, to teller the reigns of Chandragupta and Seleucus Nicaior 
contemporanious. Ibis principle pf decimating hag also been applied in filling up the aggregate 
term comprised in the reigns of the four jirotheis of Dewananpiyatisso, who successively ascended 
the throne after him. Put subseque^tly to Datthagamini, in b. e. 164, there, does not appear tb be the 
■lightest ground for questioning the. <^rrectneg£ of the chronology of the Ceylonese history, even in these 
minute respects. , 
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Whether these unimportant falsifications have, or have not, been intentionally had recourse to, they in 
no degree affect the reputation of Mahanamo, as an historian; for the following very carious passage in 
BuddhaghoWs Attbakatba on the Wineyo, which was composed only fifty years before Mahan Amo 
compiled his history, shows that great pains had been taken, even at that period, to make it appear that 
the chronology of these three centuries of buddlustical history, which preceded Asoko's conversion, was 
correct, as exhibited in those Atthakatha. 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of Ajatasattu, the supreme Buddho attained parinibbdnmi. In that very year, prince 
Wijayo, the son of prince Sfho, and the first monarch of Tamhapanni, repairing to this island, rendered it habitable for 
human beings. In the fourteenth year of the reign of Ud&yabhado, in Jamhudfyio, Wijayo died hew. In the fifteenth year 
of tho reign of Udsv«bhndo, l’dnduwusadewo came to the throne in this bland. In the twentieth year of tho reign of 
Ndgadaso there, Pdnduwdsadewo died here. *In the same year Abhayo succeeded to the kingdom. In the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Susunago there, twenty years of the reign of Abhayo had been completed; and then, in the raid twentieth 
year of Abhayo, the traitor Pandukabhayo usurped tho kingdom. Iu the sixteenth year of the reign of Kulasoko there, the 
seventeenth year of Pandukubhayo's reign had elapsed here. The foregoing (years) together with this one year, will make the 
eighteenth (of his reign). In the fourteenth yeaT of the reign of Chadagutto, Pandukabhayo died here; and Mutiwiwo 
succeeded to the kingdom. In the seventeenth year of tho reign Dhamm&wikn raja, Mutnsiwo raja died, and Ddwananpiya- 
tisso rAja succeeded to the kingdom. 

From the parinibbanan of the supreme Buddho, Ajdtnsattu reigned twenty four years. Uduyabhado, sixteen. Anuniddho 
and Mundho, eighteen. Nkgndasako twenty four. Susundgo eighteen years. Ilis son Kdla'soko twenty eight rears. The ten 
sonsof Ka'lu'soko reigned twenty two years. Subsequently to them, Nawanando reigned twenty two years. Chandagutto twenty 
four years. Bindusa'ro, twenty eight years. At his demise Asdko succeeded, and in the eighteenth year after his inauguration, 
ftahindo thfcro arrived in this island. This royal narration is to bo thus understood. 

The synchronisms attempted to he established in this extract, between the chronology of India and of 
Ceylon, are it will be observed, most successfully made out. The discrepancies as to the year of 
AjAtasattu's reign, in which Gotamo Buddho died; as to the comparison between KAlasoko and 
PandukAbhayrf, and as to the duration of the joint rule of Anuruddbo and Mundho, as well as 
that of Chandagutto, all manifestly proceed from clerical errors of the transcribers; as will be seen 
by the following juxtapositions 


18th of AjAtasattu. 1 Buddho died, and Wijayo landed in Ceylon 1 

14th of Udayabhaddako . 38 last of Wijayo. 38 

15th of Do. 39 first of PanduwAso.. 39 

20th of NAgadAso. 68 last of. Do...,,.’.. 69 

17tb of Susunfigo. 89 20th of Abhayo. 89 

16th of Kalasdko. 106 17th of Pandukabhayo . 124 

14th <>f Chandagutto . 176 last of Do.. 173 

17th of Dhammasoko .*241 last bf Mutasiwo... 236 

Aflat the moat minute e xamination of the portion of MahAwanso compiled by Mnhpnnt»n ) | am folly 
prepared to certify, tbit I have not mot with any other passage in’the work, (unconnected with religion 
and its superstitions), than those already noticed, winch could by the mqstsceptjcal be considered 
as prejudicial to its historical authenticity. In several instances hie adverts {nro^otively to events which 
took place posterior to the date at which his narrative had arrived, ^ fri eveiy one of these cases, it is 
ibmd that the anticipated incidents tM-farartal^ time. 

. .“ * . .. 1 iii ' i. ^ i My ii Url i f. i jjUnr iiii HV'i —' T 

* This tamchronisa has boon already explained. 
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The Tika also to the Malta wanso is equally faultless in these respects, save in one single, but very 
remarkable, instance. In enumerating, at the opening of the 5th chapter, the ‘‘ schisms" which had 
prevailed in the buddhistical church, the Mahawanso states, that six had arisen in India, and two 
in Ceylon. The'TikA, however, in commenting on this point, mentions three schisms in Ceylon, 
and specifies the dates when each occurred. I quote this passage, as it will serve to illustrate, what 1 
hare already suggested, as to the mode of computing the dates of a consecutive series of chronological 
events in buddhistical works. 


Of these (schisms) the fraternity of Abhayagiri, at the expiration of 217 yea re after the establishment of religion in Lanku, 
in the reign of king Wattagfimini, by separating the Pariwinan section of Bhagawk from the WinSyn, which hod boon 
propounded for the regulation of sacerdotal discipline; by both altering its meaning and misquoting its contents; by pretend¬ 
ing also that they were conscientious seceders, according to the “ thorawada ” rules; and assuming the name of the 
Dhammaruchika seceders, established themselves at the Abhayagiriwihkro, which was constructed by Wattagiimini. 

At the expiration of S41 years from that event, the fraternity (subsequently established) at tho Jktawanno, even before the 
said/Jdtawanno wihkro was founded, severing themselves from the Dhammaruchika schismatics, and repairing to the 
Dhakkhinfi wih&ro, they also by separating the two Wibbangos of Bhagkwi from the Winfcyo, which had been propounded 
for the regulation of sacerdotal discipline; by both altering their meaning and misquoting their contents, and assuming the 
appellation of the Skgnlika schismatics; and becoming very powerful at the Jetawanno wih&ro built by r&ja Mahkilno, 
established themselves there. 

Hence the expression in the Mah&wanso, “ the Dhammaruchiya and Skgaliya secessions in Lanka." 

At the expiration of 350 yean from that event, in the reign of the rkja D&th&patisso (also called Aggrabliddi) the 
maternal nephew (of the preceding monarch) a certain priest named Dathawddhako resident at the fturnndachatta pariwlnu 
at the Jitawnno wih&ro, and another priest also named D&th&wkdhako, resident at the Kdlomb&lako pariwkno of the 
same wihirothese two individuals, influenced by wicked thoughts, lauding themselves, vilifying others, extolling their 
heresies in their own nikayas, dispelling tho fear which ought to be entertained in regard to a future world, and discouragi ng 
the resort for the purpose of listening to dhamma; and representing also that the separation of the two Wibhango* in the 
Dhammaruchika schism, and the Pariwa'ran section in the Sa'galika schism, proceeded, severally, from the misconduct of 
the Mahn'wihn'ro fraternity; and propagating this unfounded statement, together with other deceptions usual «n p n g schisma¬ 
tics ; and recording thofr own version in a form to give it the appearance of antiquity, they imposed (upon the inhabitants). 


These dates give the following result: 

B.C. 

Buddhism introduced in. 307 

The Dhammaruchika schism, 217 fears thereafter 90 

A,D. 

The Sdgalika schism,. 341 yeare thereafter 251 

The third schism, . ?. 350 years thereafter 601 


A. B. 


236 in the reign of D£wananpiyatisso 


453 

do. 

Wattagdmini 

794 

do. 

Gtfthdbhayo. 

1144 

do. 

Aggrabhddi. 


, ^ c 


In this case, also, for the conjectural solution of the difficulty in question, 1 am reduced to a selection 
between two alternatives. Either Mahanamo was not the author of the Tika, or the last sentence has 
been subsequently added by another hand. 

When I consider the general tenor of this commentary, more particularly in its introductory portions, 
as well as the passage in this particular extract, intervening between the notices of the second and third 
fcnbtmriUj “ Hence the expression in the Mah&wanso, the Dhammaruchiya n pj S&gaHya secessions 
in Lank&which is in fact an admiss ion that the comment on the third had no reference to the 
Mah&wanso; and the total absence of (dl precedent of a buddhist author attributing his work to 
individual, I cannot hesitate to adopt the latter alternative. But the interpolation (if intirpeistiftn it be) 
is of old date, as it is found in Nadori* Modliar’s Burmese edition also. 
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I shall now close my remarks ou tlic portion of the Mahawanso composed by Mahanamo, with three 
quotations; the first his own concluding sentence in the Tika, which affords an additional, if not 
conclusive, argument to justify my judgment in pronouncing him to be the author of that commentary ; 
the other two from the 38th chapter of the Mahawanso. which will serve to shew, in connection 
with the extract above mentioned, that “ Mahanamo resident at the pariweno founded by the minister 
Digliusandano,” was Dhatuseno's maternal uncle, by whom that raja was brought, up under the disguise 
of n priest ; and that the completion and public rehearsal of his work took place towards the dose of 
that monarch’s reign. 

Extract from the Tika. 

Upon these data, by me, tlie then,. >tim hud, with due solemnity, he, n invested with the dignified title of Mahanamo, 
resident at the pariwdno founded by the minister Dighasandano*, endowed with the vupacity requisite to record the norratiw 
< ixnprised in the Mahiwanso;—in due order, rejecting only the diulect in which the Singhalese Atthakutha' are written, hut 
retaining their import and following their arrangement, this history, entitled the “ Palapaddntwanso," is compiled. 

As even in the limes, when the despotism of the ruler of the land, and tile horrors arising from the inclemencies of the 
seasons, and when panics of epidemics and other visitations prevailed, this work escaped all injury ; and moreover as it 
serves to perpetuate the flame of the Buddhos, their disciples and of the Paclie Riuldhos of old. it is also worthy of hearing the 
title of u Wansutthappaka'sini.” ( > 

Extracts from the Mahawanso—Chapter 38. 

Certain members of the Mdriyan dynasty, dreading the power of the (usurper) Suhho, the lutlutho. had settled m various 
pans of the country, concealing themselves. Among them, there was a certain landed proprietor named Uha'tuseno, win, 
had established himself at Nandiwa'pi. His son named Dha'ta', who lived at the village Ambiliya'gi>, had two sons, Dha'tnseno 
and Sflatissabodhi, of unexceptionable descent; their mother's brother , devoted to the cause of religion . continued to reside (at 
Anur&dhapura) in his sacerdotal character, at the edifice built by the minister IXghasandano. The youth Dhn'tuseno 
became a priest in his fraternity, and on a certain day while he was chaunting at the foot of a tree, a shower of rain fell,” dr. 

“ Causing an imago of Maha' Mahindo to ho made, and conveying it to the edifice (the Ambama'lako) in which his body 
hud been burnt, in order that he might celebrate a great fesival there ; and that he might, also, promulgate the contents of 
the t Dipawanso, distributing a thousand pieces, he caused it to be read aloud thoroughly." 

A 

As a speimen of the style in which a subsequent portion of the Mahawanso is composed by a different, 
author, I have added the fifty ninth chapter also to the appendix. This particular chapter has been 
specially selected, that 1 might draw attention to another instance of the mutual corroboration afforded 
(o each other, by professor Wilson’s translations of the hindu historical plays and this historical work. 

It will be found in the Retnnwali, and the professor's preface thereto, (which is reprinted in the 
appendix) that that play was written between a. n. J J13 and 1125, and that its principal Ceylonese 
historical characters are “ Retnawali" and “her father Wikkramab&hu, king of Sinhala.” Now, 
on referring to the appendix, in which the narrative portion of the Epitome, as regards these reigns, has 
been retainedit will he seen that the only discrepancies apparent between the two works, are 
those variations which would reasonably he expected \n productions of such opposite characters. 

From the circumstances of the name of Wikkra mab&hu, § who was Retnawali’s brother, being given 
to her lather, whose name was Wijayabahu, who reigned from a. d. 1071 to ▲. o. 1126 ; pad of Tatsa’s 
solicitation of Retndwali proving Unsuccessful according to the Mahawanso, instead of its being 
successful as it is represented in this play, it would appear to be allowable to infer (unsatisfactory 


* Vide p. 102 for the construction of tide pariwfao. £ Appendix *. O. 1071 ; a. ». 1014 p. 38. 

t Another title of this work. ‘ 8 Appendix a. o. 1 (27 ; a. b. 167<> p. 40. 
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sis such inferences generally are) that this play was written while the embassy was pending, and 
in anticipation of a favorable result: all the details connected with the shipwreck of Retnawali, and the 
return of the embassy to the court of the Kdsarabiam monarch, being purely the fictions of the poet. 

With the view of attempting to account for Vasavadata, Vatsa's queen, calling the monarch of Ceylon 
“ uncle,” and Ratnawali “ sister," I may suggest, that the term “ matulo " in Pali, k or its equivalent 
in Sanscrit, applies equally to “ a maternal uncle ” “ the husband of a paternal aunt,” and to a “ father 
in law and that there is no term to express the relationship of “ cousin The daughter of a maternal 
aunt would bo called 44 sister.” I should hence venture to infer, tlrnt Wijayabahu was Yasavadatta’s 
uncle only by bis marriage to her maternal aunt; in which case her mother, “ the copsort of the raja of 
Ujdni," would, as well as Tildkasundari, the wife of Wijayabahu, be princesses of the Kfilinga 
royal family. Colonel Tod’s Annals notice the matrimonial alliances which had been formed, between 
the rajas of western India and Kalinga, about that period. 

By the publication of this volume, unaccompanied by any allusion to Mr. Hodgson's labours, in 
illustrating the buddhistical system now prevalent in Nepal and countries adjacent to it, I might 
unintentionally render myself accessory to the protraction of an unavailing discussion, which has been 
pending for some time past, between that gentleiyan and other orientalists, who derive their information 
connected with buddhism entirely from Pali annals. 

I trust that I shall not incur the imputation of presumption, when I assert that the two systems arc 
essentially different from each other; their non-accordancc in no degree proceeding, as it appears to be 
considered by each of the contending parts, from erroneous inferences drawn by his opponent. 

Mr. Hodgson's sketch of Buddhism, prepared as it has been with the assistance of one of the 
most learned of the buddliists in Nepal, is presented in a form too complete and integral, to justify any 
doubt being entertained as to its containing a correct and authentic view of the doctrines now recognized 
)>y, a portion at least of, the inhabitants of the Himalayan regions. . 

According to that sketch the buddhistical creed recognises but one Sivyambhu; designates the 
Buddhos to be “ manusiya" and “ dhydni Buddbosthe former inferior to the IatteV, and both 
subordinate or inferior to the Swyambhu; defines a 1,4 Tathdgatd ” to signify a being who lias already 
attained “ nibbuti ,” and past away; and, moreover, Mr. Hodgson advances, that in the early ages 
the sacerdotal order had no existence, as an institution contradistinguished from the lay ascetics. 

This scheme is, unquestionably, entirely repugnant to that of the buddhism of Ceylon and the eastern 
peninsula; wherein every 'Buddho is a Smyamkhu ,—the seif-created, self-existent, supreme and 
uncontroled author of the system, to reveal and establish which he attained buddhohood: “ manushi" 
and 44 dhydni Buddhos ” are terms unknown in the Pali scriptures: the order and ordination of priests 
are institutions prominently set forth in Gdtamo’s ordinances, and rigidly enforced, even during 
his mission on earth, as will be seen even in the details of a work purely historical, as the Mahawanso 
is; and “ Tathdgatd" is by no moans restricted to the definition of a person who has ceased to exist by 
the attainment of 44 nibbuti." 

Mr. Hodgson has been at some pains to explain the meaning of the word 4< Tathdgatd" as recognized 
in the countries to which his researches extended. Among other essays, in a contribution to die Bengal 
Asiatic' Journal of August, 1834, he says: 

The word “ tatha'gata”is reduced to itselements, and explained in throe ways: let thus gone; which meaut, gone in such s 
manner that he (the tatha'gsti) will never appear again; birth* haring been dosed by the attainment of perfection. 2nd thus 
got or obtained; which is to say (cessation of births) obtained, degree by degree, in the manner described in the Buddha 
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scriptures, and by observance of the precepts therein laid down. 3rd thus gone, that is, gone as it (birth) came; the 
pyrrhonic interpretation of those who hold that doubt is the end, as well as beginning, of wisdom; and that that which causes 
birth, p a use s likewise tho ultimate cessation of them, whether that ‘ final close ’ be conscious immortality or virtual nothing¬ 
ness. Thus the epithet tathdgnla, so fur from meaning* come * (avenu), and implying incarnation, os Remusat supposed, 
signifies the direct contrary, or * gone for ever, 1 and expressly announces the impossibility of incarnation; and this according 
to all the schools, sceptical, theistic, and atheistic. 

I shall not, I suppose, be again asked for the incarnations of the tathdgatas. * Nor, I fancy, will any philosophical peruser 
of the above etymology of this important word have much hesitation in refusing, on this ground alone, any poison of 
his serious attention t<S the 1 infinite* of of the budilhist aratn'rs, such os they really are. To my mind they belong to the 
very same category of mythological shadows with the infinity of distinct Buddhas, which latter, when I first disclosed it as a 
fact in relation to the*belicf of these sectaries, led me to warn my readers “ to keep a steady eye upon tho authoritative 
assertion of the old scriptures, that SaTcyn is the 7th and Inst of the Buddhas, + 

P. 8_Whether Remusnt’s * avenu't be understood loosely, as meaning ‘ come,' or strictly ns signifying' come to pass,’ it 

will be equally inadmissible as the interpretation of the word tatha'gata; because tatha'gata is designed expressly to announce 
that all reiteration and contingency whutever is barred with respect of tho beings so designated. • They cannot come-, nor can 
any thing come to pass affecting them. 

* To the question, “ What is the tatha'gata ?” the most holy of buddhist scriptures returneth for answer, “ It does not come 
again.” > 

+ Asiatic Researches, voL xvi. p. 445. * 

X Avenu, signifies quod evenit, contigit, that which hath happened.—(Dictionnairc dc Trevoux.) Tatha'gata -tatha' thus 
(what really is), gata' (known, obtained)*—Wilson’s Sans. Diet. Ed. » 

Without the remotest intention of questioning the correctness of Mr. Hodgson’s inferences, as drawn 
from the authorities accessible to him, I m ay safely assert that the late Mons. Able Rcmusat’s definition 
of that term by rendering it “avenu "is also perfectly correct according to the Pali scriptures. The 
following quotations will suffice, according to those authorities, to shew both the derivation of that word, 
and that Sftltya so designated himself, while living, and actively engaged in the promulgation of 
his creed, in the character of Buddho. t 

Taken from the Sumangala-wila'sini Atthakatha', on the Bmhmaja'la Suttan, which is the fint discourse in the Dighani- 
ka'yo of the Sntto-pittako. 

“ Of the word Tathdgato. I (proceed to) give the meaning of the appellation Tathdgato which was adopted by Buddho 
himself. Bhagawa' is Tathdgato from eight circumstances. Tathd dgato, he who had earn in the same manner (os the other 
Buddhas) is Tathdgato. Tathd goto, he who had gone in like m&nndr, is Tathdgato. Tathilakkhanan dgatd, he who 
appeared in the same (glorious) form, is Tathdgato. Tathd dhammi gathdwato, abhUumlntddho, he who had, in like manner, 
acquired a perfect knowledge at, and revealed, the dhammos, is Tail dgato. Tathd datntdga, as he, in Jike manner, saw, or 
was inspired, he is Tathdgato. Tathd uddiidga, as he was similarly gifted hi language, he is Tathdgato. Tathd hdrkdjga, as 
he was similarly gifted in works, he is Tathdgato. Abhibhatoanattina, from his having converted (the universe to the recog¬ 
nition of his religion) he is Tathdgato.” , s 

The following are extracts from different sections of the Pitakattaya, showing that Qdtamo Buddho hims e l f 

Tathdgato in his discourses. Buddho invariably speaks in the third person in the Pitakattaya. 

In the Lakkhanasuttan in the D i g hanika 'yo. “ Bhikkhns I this Tathdgato, in a former existence, in a former habitation, in 
a former world, in the character of a human being, having abfured the destruction of animal life, Ac.” 

In the Dakkhinawibhangssuttan in the Mqjjhlmanika'yo.. “Anando I the offerings made 1 in oottunon to the assembled 
priesthood are seven. frh«i oflbring that ***** p «■* T> — -frrr (priasta -ir f fit “ 11 1* “) u **“■ 

of (all) offerings made in common. After Tathdgato has a ft s tne d parinibbnti, (similar) otfcrftgQ wfitt Oocthme to be made to 
both dames of the priesthood- ‘ _ 

in the D hamm ac h ak k a p pa wsttam au tta n in the BanyuttakaaikVyo (Buddha’s first disooone, delivered On his entrance into 
Beomes, es noticed in the fint chapter of the- Mphc'wnnu). * BWkA^ f' 1 «ifthMt' adopting tfthw of them MtrMMe, 
fa Tathdgato, an intermediate course fiM been discovered, Ac,” . : v - 
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In the WAsngasuttiui in the Anguttsranikiyo. “ Brihman! the repoee of Talhigaio, in another (mortal) womb, 
hi* reappearance by any other birth in this world, i* at an end-like the tree uptorn by the root, like the palmyra lopt (of 
it* head), the principle of (or liability to) regeneration ii overcome; the state of exemption from future reproduction 
has been achieved." 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be possible to deprecate too earnestly a perseverance in the 
fruitless attempt to reconcile the conflicting doctrines of two antagonist Beets, professing the same faith. 
It is to Mr. Hodgson that the literary world is indebted for having obtained access to the Sanscrit and 
Tiheian works on buddhism. Much remains to be done in analysing the Sanscrit version; defining the 
age in which they were compiled; ascertaining the extent of their accordance with the Pali version; 
and deducing from thence a correct knowledge, as to whether the differences now apparent, between the 
buddhistical systems of the northern and southern portions of Asia, are discernible as exhibited in those 
ancient texts, or are the results of subsequent sectarian divisions in the buddhistical church. 

In these introductory remarks, I have shewn that “ Pali" is synonymous with Magadhi, the language 
of the land in which buddhism, as promulgated by S&kya or Gotamo, had its origin ; and that it was at 
that period no inferior provincial dialect, hut a highly refined and classical language. I have fixed the 
dates at which the buddhistical scriptures, composed in that language, were revised at three solemn 
convocations held under regal authority; traced their passage to Ceylon, and defined the age in which 
the commentaries on those scriptures (which also are considered inspired writings) were translated into 
Pali in this island. Although there can be no doubt as to the belief entertained by buddhists here, that 
these scriptures were perpetuated orally for 453 years, before they were reduced to writing, being 
founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the priesthood denying to all but their own 
order access to their scriptures; yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authenticity of the 
history thus obtained, of the origin, recognition and revisions of these Pali scriptures. 

As far as an opinion may he formed from professor Wilson's analysis of M. Csoma de Koros’ summary 
of the contents of the Tibetan version (wbicb is pronounced to be a translation from the Sanscrit made 
chiefly in the ninth century), that voluminous collection of manuscripts contains several, distinct 
editions of the buddhistical scriptures, as they are embodied in the Pali version ; enlarged in various 
degrees, probably, by the intermixture into the text of commentaries, some of which appear to be of com¬ 
paratively modem date. ^ 

The least tardy means, perhaps, of effecting a comparison of the Pali with the Sanscrit version, will 
be to submit to Ihe Asiatic Society iu Calcutta (by whom the Sanscrit works could be consulted in the 
original) a series of summaries of the Pali scriptures, sufficiently detailed to afford a tolerably distinct 
perception of the contents of the text ; and embodying at the same time in it, from the commentaries, 
whatever may be found in them either illustrative of the text, or conducive of information in the 
department of general history. 

It only remains for me now to explain r the disadvantages, or advantages, under which I have 
undertakeo^e translation of the Mahdwanso, in order that no deficiency on my part may prejudice an 
historicalfjfck of, apparently, unquestionable authenticity, and, compared with other Asiatic histories, of 
no ordinary toetit. I wish to be distinctly understood, that in turning my mind to the study of Pali, I 
did not enter upon the undertaking, with the view of either attuning a critical knowledge of the 
language, cat prosecuting a purely philological research. A predilection formed, at my first entrance into 
the civil service^ to be tmployed in the newty acquired Ifaadyan provinces, which had been ceded on a 
convention winch guaranteed their ancient laws, led me to study the Singhalese tongue. The works I 

a 
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vm referred to, for the information I sought, though they contained much that was valuable, as regarded 
both the institutions and the history of the land, all professed to derive their authority from Pali sources. 
In further pursuit of the objects 1 had in view, I undertook the study of Pali, aided by the translation 
of the grammar before noticed. The want, however, of dictionaries, to assist in defining the meaning of 
words and terms in a language so copious and refined as the Pali is, was a great drawback; and 
the absence of Pali instructors in the island, who possessed an adequate knowledge of English, to supply 
the place of dictionaries, left me dependent on my knowledge of Singhalese, in rendering their vernacular 
explanations into English. I may, therefore, have formed erroneous conceptions of the meaning of some 
of the Pali roots and compound terms. On the other hand, I have possessed the advantage, from my 
official position, of almost daily intercourse with the heads of the huddhistical church, of access to their 
libraries, and of their assistance both in the selection of the works 1 consulted, and in the explanation of 
the passages which required elucidation. 

This translation, however, has been hastily made, at intervals of leisure, snatched from official 
occupations ; and each chapter was hurried to the press ns it was completed. It has not, therefore had 
the benefit of a general revision, to admit of a uniformity of terms and expressions being preserved 
throughout the work ; nor have I for the same reason been able to append notes to the translation; tbe 
absence of which has rendered a glossary necessary, which also is very imperfectly executed. The 
correction of the press also (with which I had to communicate by the post at a distance of nearly eighty 
miles) has been conducted under similar disadvantages. 

For the errata that have, resulted from these causes, os well as from my total want of practice in con¬ 
ducting a publication through the press, it is scarcely possible for me to offer a sufficient apology; the 
more especially as nothing could exceed the readiness of the attention shown to my wishes and 
instructions Ity the establishment at which this volume was printed. The task of translating this 
historical work, os I haye already shown, was tardily, and I may add, reluctantly, undertaken by me, 
solely influenced by tlie desire of rescuing the native literature from unmerited, though unintentional, 
disparagement. With perfect sincerity can I add, that could I have foreseen that the publication would 
have occupied so much of my time, or would ultimately have appeared disfigured so extensively with 
errata. I should certainly not have embarked in it. Nor havo It in its progress, been free from misgivings, 
as to my having, in my unassisted judgment, over-estimated the value and authenticity of the materials 
1 wqp engaged in illustrating. To satisfy myself on these points, before this volume issued from 
the press, I circulated the Pamphlet before mentioned. However conscious I may bo of my individual 
merits being overrated, in the decision pronounced on that Pamphlet, by the Asiatic Society (as recorded 
in their Journal of December last) I ought not to entertain any now as to those of the Mahawanso, 
considering that it is founded on the report of the Rev. Dr. Mill, the learned Principal of Bishop’s 
College. 

I have also recently seen, for the first time, through the kindness of Mr. Prinsep, the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, the numbers of the Journal des tavans, which contain the criticisms of Burnoufi 

on the translation of the Mahawanso on which I have commented in this Introduction. Had tKm profound 
orientalist possessed, the advantage of being able to consult the Tikd to the Mahiwanso, his practised 
judgment as a critic, and his extensive acquaintance with the literature of the east, would have efficiently 
accomplished what my humble endeavours can scarcely hope to effect, in directing the attention of oqg 
Allow laborers in Indian to the investigation of the buddhistical annals still extant in it. 
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In fulfilment of the conditional promise made in my Pamphlet, I shall now proceed with the 
translation of the second volume of the Mahawanso. Although deprived of the aid of a Tika (which 
I hare already explained extends only to the reign of Mahaseno) the narrative contained in the ensuing 
chapters of the Mahawanso, is not deficient in interest. A new series of links is formed with the 
southern kingdoms of continental India, the first of which arises out of the barbarously tragical incidents 
detailed in the concluding chapters of this volume; while the lnpso of the age of pretended inspiration 
turd miracles necessarily gives to the history a less fabulous character. 

The second volume will contain also, as will be seen by the statement of the contents of the 
Mahawanso given in the appendix, twice as much of the text of the original work, as the present volume 
embodies, but I apprehend that I shall neither possess the materials, nor will there be the same necessity 
for affording any lengthened introductory illustration. 

The map, and the plan of Anuradlmpura, which was promised with this volume is withheld, as it cannot 
be completely filled up, till the second volume is translated ; when separate copies will be furnished to 
those who possess the first volume. I regret to be obliged to add that as far as this volume is 
concerned, I have only been able to identify, and fix the positions of a few of the places mentioned, and 
those of the princi| al ones. 

In printing the text together with the translation, every Pali or Sanscrit scholar is enabled to rectify 
any mistranslation into which I may have fallen. I have made no alteration in the text beyond 
separating the words, as far as the confluent character of the language would admit; punctuating 
the sentences ; and introducing capital letters. In the translation no additions have been admitted but 
w'hat are enclosed in parentheses ; and those additions (as will he suggested by the passages themselves) 
are either derived from the Tika, or were considered necessary for the due explanation of their meaning, 
in rendering those sentences into English. 

A synopsis of the Roman alphabet, adopted as the substitute for the Pali in the Singhalese character, 
as well as a Glossary are appended to this volume. 
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Abhayagiri or ^ 

Abhayuttaro I 

Abhayagullako 

Abhayanago 

Abhayapura 

Abhayalhiro 

Abhayawdpi 

Abhayibalakapdsdno 
Abhay6 


Ab flirt iid 

Ahh hvaddhamdno 
AchchagvHako 
Ach char a wifi igd mo 
Aggikkhandopama n 

Aggibralimd 
Ahan kdrapitthiko 
Ahogangd 

Ajdtnsotlu 

Ajiwako 

Akdstchiliyan 

Alakklidmandd 

Alambagdmo 

Alasaddd 

A'malakah 

A’maudagdmani 

Ambalafthikapdsddo 

Ambalafthikolo or I 

Ambatthikblo J 

Anibamdlako 

Ambalitlha 
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a wiharo at Anurddhapura , 206, 207, 223, 225, 235, 238, 241, 243, 250. 
a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

227, 228. 

88 . 

vide Thera pul tdbhayo. 

also called Jayawdpi, the first tank formed at Anurddhapura , 65, 66, 107, 
160,211. 

the “ coukoo rock ” in the Abhaya tank at Anurddhapura , 99. 

56, 57, 58, 62, (14, 65, 67: the raja of Ceylon at the advent of Kakusandho 
liuddho , 88, 89, 90: the first name of Dutfhagdmini , 97 : the fathpr of 
Khanjade wo, 142. 

from “ abbi ” supremo and the root «d knowledge, a preternatural gift or 
wisdom of inspiration, 116. 
a tank, not identified, 222. 
a wiharo at the Kdhagullako mountain, 127, 205. 

ISingh. Ah irrinriftigama, three yojanas to the north west of Anurddhapura. 
‘‘the similitude to the mountain of flames,” Buddlie's discourse in the 
AnauUnranikdyo , 73, 97. 

34, 36. 

a plain near Anurddhapura , 217- 

Trans-fJangetie. In the Tikd it is written Adogangd which would signify the 
Subterranean-Gauges, 16, 37, 240. 

10, 12, 185. 

a sect of hindu devotees, 67- 
a wiharo on the summit of Kbtipabbafo , 132. 
residence of Wessawano , 242. 
a tank, not identified, 234. 

capital of Yina a division of India, not identified, 171. 
in Singhalese nelli, a fruit, 22, 76. 

215, 216. 

a lmll in If hi rani’s palace, also in the Lbhapdsddo, 162. 
a cave in the Seven Korlys in which the Ridi wiharo lias subsequently been 
built, 167, 208. 
at Anurddhapura , 125. 
a ferry near Binlennc, not identified, 150. 
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Ambatthalo 

Ambiduduggo 

Amhiliydgo 

Ambo 

Ambuffhi 

Amitd 

Amitodano 

Andgami 

A'nandi 

A'nando 

Anawataggan 

Anjano 

Andmadasti 

Andtatthd 


Anlardmigiri 

Anldgiri 

Anuld 


Anulatissapabbato 

Anurddhapuru 


Anurddko 

Anuramhdro 

Anuro 

Anuraddhako 

Aparanlaka 

Appamddawaggo 

Arakat 

Arawdlo 

Ariftho 

Arund 

Atalhi 


one of tiie peaks of the Missako mountain ( Mihmtalle J. 
a great tank, not identified, 210. 
a village, not identified, 254. 
the mango tree, 22, 79. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 

9. 

brother of Got a mo Buddho’s father, 9, 55. 

the third state of sanctification, signifying that which does not return; regene¬ 
ration in the human world being overcome, 77- 
18. 

12, 13, 18. 

from ava own agau, without beginning or end; Buddho’s discourse on 
Sansdra or eternity, in the Sanyutlanikdyo , 23, 98. 

9. 

1. 

from “ nn ” and “ otatlho ” that which does not get heated or parched ; the 
name of a lake in Himamantd so surrounded by lofty mountains that the 
meridian rays alone of the sun are stated to fall on it. 2. 22, 27, 70. 169. 
a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 
a village in Rchano , not identified. 

the wife of Mahandgo the second brother of Dirvdnanpiyatisso, 82, 85, 110. 
120: widow of Khalldfandgo, and wife of IVatiagdmani , 202, 203, 204 : 
wife of Cfiorandgo, 209, 218. 
a wiharo, not identified, 225. 

the ancient capital of Ceylon, founded by Anurddho , minister of IVijayo, 50, 
5(5, 65, 07, 117, 118, 128, 133, 134, 139, 153, 218: walls built round it 
222, 225. 

minister of IVijayo, 50: brother of Bhaddakachchand, 56, 57, 64, 65, 68. 

iD Mahagdmo, not identified. 

the standard bearer of the king of Wangu, 44, 46. 

15, 19. 

one of the ancient divisions of India, not identified, 71, 73. 
the discourse on non-procrastination, in the Khudakanikdyo of the Pitakaliaya , 
25. 

passim : from “ ari “ foes (i. e. sinful passions,) and “ haltatld ” being des¬ 
troyed or overcome. 

Ndga king of Kdsmir , 72: a lake in Kdsmir, 72. 

now Riftigulla , a mountain in Neurakaldtviya , 63, 64, 1 27; a wiharo there, 
202: nephew of Dimdnanpiyatisso, 69, 103, 110, 111, 115, 116, 120,126. 
a clay of a reddish color, possessing medicinal properties, 70. 
passim: the month of June-July, derives its name from one of the lunar 
mansions. 
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AsandkimiUd 
Asankhiya n 
As6lo 

As/misdpamun 

Asdkamdfd 

Asakamdiako 

Asuko 


Asciknrimo 

Assamandalo 

Assayujo 

Attalho 

Alihadassi 

Atthakathd 

A'wanti 

A'yupiild 


the first wife of Dhammasdko, 25, 122. 
passim : innumerable, surpassing computation. 

127, 1211. 

from asiwis6 the serpent, and upaman comparison, the parable of the serpent, 
a discourse of Buddho in the Majjhimanikdyo of the Suttapilakd , 73. 97* 
wife of prince Salt, 200. 
at Anurddhapnra , 95. 

the great Buddhistical emperor of India, subsequently called Dhammdsoki 5, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 34, 35, 3R, 42, 76, 108: a brother of Demdnanpiyatisso , 95 : 
(a tree) Singh. Hopalu. 

the wiharo built at PdtiUpnra by Asr'tko, 26, 33, 34, 39. 
at Anurddhapura, 100. 

passim: the month of September October, the name of one of the lunar 
mansions. 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257. 

1 . 

Commentaries or explanatory discourses, the title of the sacred commentaries 
on the Pitakattaya, 207, 251, 252, 253. 
also called Ujjcni, modem Oujein in India, 16, 76- 
37. 


Bahaldmuxsulisso 

lidhiyo 

liuhiilikd 

lialattho 

Bali 

Bdrdnasi 

BhaddakachcMnd 


Bhaddasdlo 

Bhaddarvaggi 

Bhaddaji 

Bhadditumbarn 

Bhagtraso 

Bhakkharahobbha 

Bhalldfako 

BhaUalittha 

Bhalluko 

Bhdmini 


207. 

204. 

one of the Buddhistical schisms, 21. 

passim : a messenger of a king, an executive officer. 

tribute, also offerings in the yakkha religion, 230. 

on the Ganges, the capital of Kdsi, the name derived from two tributary 
rivers Bdrd and Nasi, 2, 24, 95, 171, 180; the modem Benares, 
the daughter of Amilddano the paternal uncle of Gdlamo Buddho. By her 
marriage with Panduwasadhvo, the Wijcyan dynasty of Ceylon became 
allied to the Sdkyan family, 55. 56, 65. 

71,127- 

an Indian tribe, 2, 180. 

183, 184. 

at the Chitiyo mountain, 103. 

8 . 

a port in Rihano , supposed to be near the salt marshes of Hambantottc, 217 . 
a tank and wiharo, not identified, 257- 
a sea port on the western coast, not identified, 227- 
nephew of Eldro , 155, 156. 

on the line of DHtthagdmini’s march, not identified. 151. 
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Bkdndu 

77, 80. 

Bharano 

137, 141. 

Bharalo 

8. 

Bhdtiko or Bhdtikdbhayo 

210, 213. 

Bhdliwanko 

not identified, 178. 

Bhd/ika/isso 

224, 225. 

Bhdliyo 

father of Bmhisdro , 10. 

Bhatlasdld 

the refectory at Anurddhapura, 101. 

Bhayoluppalo 

not identified, 210. 

Bhillitvdno 

a wiharo, not identified, 257- 

Bhirani 

102. 

Bhutdrdmo 

225. 

Bimbisdro 

10, 83, 180. 

Bindnsnro 

21. 

Botlhiniando 

the terrace of the Bo-tree at Buddhaghya in India, 171* 

Bod/iisattd 

passim : a Buddho elect. 

Brahma-loka 

passim : the heavenly mansions of Brahmd. 

Brdhmo 

passim : a hrahinon. 

Brahmd (Mahd) 

one of the Hindu triad, 17, 180, 180, 190. 

Bttddhaddso 

243, 240, 247, 250 

Buddharakkhito 

171. 

Buddho 

passim : from the root buddha to comprehend. 

G 

Chakkawdlan 

the circle or boundaries of the universe, 114. 

Chakkawatli 

from chakka, a wheel or circle, also the circle of the universe, and matti the ru 
or suhiuincr, applied to Buddho, as well as to the emperors of Asia, 29. 

Champ'ka 

Singhalese sapu (michc/ea champaka). 

Chd/uikko 

minister of Chaudagutlo , 21. 

Chandagulto 

the Cltandragitpla of the Hindus, and the SandracoUus of the classics, 21. 

Chatiddlo 

(adjective) low caste, passim. 

Chmtdamo 

9. 

Chandamukhasmo 

216, 218. 

Chandamukho 

9. 

Chandanaggdmo 

in llbhana, not identified, 119, 120. 

Chandawajji 

28, 31, 32. 

Chando 

son of Pundulo, GO, 61, 62, 65. 

Charnko 

8. 

Chdti 

an earthen vessel, commonly called a chatty, 167- 
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Chat umma hdrdja 
Chatusdld 

Chiliy a 

Cheliyagiri 

Chityah 

Chiliy o 

Chita 

Chettd 

Chhadanta 

Chhallo 

Chiratvdpi 

Chitta 

Chitld 

CkiUagutto 

Chitlapabbalo 

Chula 

Ch6lo . 

Ch&randgo 

Chuddandgo 

Ckuldbhayo 

Chulagullo 

(hulahatthipdddpama h 

Chuldmani 

Chulandgo 

Chulanganiyapitlhi 

Chulddaro 


Ddgoba 

Dakkhindgiri 


the four kings of the Chatummahdrdjika heaven. 

the quadrangular hall, the refectory of the priesthood at Anurddhapura , 87. 
88 , 221 . 

the mare yakkhini 63, (Ditvi, the mother of Mahindo), 76. 
the capital of Dakkhindgiri in India, 76. 

passim: an object of worship, whether an image, a tree, an edifice or a 
mountain, from the root chili to meditate or think. 

8, the mountain and wiharo at Mihintallr near Anurddhapura. 
a village to the southward of Anurddhapura, not identified, 109. 
vide also Missa/co, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 122, 123, 124, 125, 128, 138, 
202, 216, 221: wife of Wasabho, 220. 
a lake in the Himalayan regions, not identified. 22, 1.34. 
a malabar who commanded at Mihiyanganu . 150. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 

passim: one of the astorisms which gives its name to the month chitta March.— 
April. 

(mother of PundukahhayoJ, 56, vide Vmmddachiltd. 
a thero of Bodhimando , 171. 

a mountain and wiharo in Rohano, Singh. Sitiutpoir , not identified. 130, 143, 
145, 221. 

Singh. Soli, Sclimandalum of the classics, comprising probably Mysore and 
Tanjorc, 128. 

a mountain two yojauas to the southward of Anurddhapura, not identified. 68. 
209. 

225. 

216. 

a wiharo on the Gono river, 216. 

the parable of the footsteps of the small elephant, a discourse of Bnddho 
in the Majjhimanikdyo , 79. 
a dagoba in the heavenly mansions of Sakko, 100. 
a mountain in Rohano, not identified, 214. 

Singh. Sidagunupittiyi in Rohano , not identified, 116. 195. 

45. 


D 

passim : from “ Dhdtu ” and gabbhan ” the womb, receptacle, or slirinc of a 
relic. 

in India, situated between Pafilipura and A'tvanli, the territory of Mahindo's 
mother, 7*'; a wiharo at Ujjeni, 171; a wiharo at Anurddhapura, 200; 
another, 257- 

c 
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Dakkhinakkhakan the right collar bone relic of Buddha, 105, 106, 107, 108. 

Dakkhinatvihdro at Anurddhapura, 206, 225. 

Damildditvi wife of Chandamukhastwo 218. 

Daniandyako the chief dispenser of punishment, criminal judge, 69. 

Dandapdni 9. 

Dantagiha a hall for priestesses, 210. 

Ddsako 28, 29, 30. 

Dasas'tlah passim ; the ten precepts or commandments. 

Ddthddhalu the tooth relic of Buddha, 105, 240, 248, 258. 

Ddthiyo a domilo usurper, 204, 206; another, 256. 

Dal to a gate porter, 218. 

Dayagdmo wiharo and tank in Rdhano, not identified, 257. 

Diwadaho 9. 

Diwadatlo 9. 

Diwadutah the parable of the messengers of the gods, one of Buddho’s discourses in the 

Majjhimanikdyo, 73, 83. 

Dtwakuto Adam’s peak, 88, 89. 

Diwdnanpiyatisso 4, 68, 69, 70, 71, 77, 78, 96, 105, 106, 111, 117, 121, 122, 124, 130, 161. 

Diwatd passim: inferior dewos. 

Dirvo passim : from the root “ dtrva rejoicing: celestial and felicitous beings 

or deities: the first name of Khanjadiwo, 142. 

Dhamm6 passim: righteousness ; also one of the three divisions of the Pitakatlaya, 

from the root “ dhara " to sustain ; and treats of faith and doctrine. 

Dhammachakko an edifice at Anurddhapura , 241. 

Dhammachakkapawaltanah the supremacy of Dhammo or religion, a discourse of Buddho in the 

Suttapitako, 2, 74, 101. 

Dhammadassi 1. 

Dhammadinno thero, 197* 

Dhammagu/liko the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 21. 

Dhammagutto thero, 197- 

Dhammakkhando sections of Dhammo, the divisions of the Buddhistical scriptures, 201. 

Dhammapaldti 37. 

Dhammarakkhito (a thero of Ytfna) 71, 73; (a thero of Ujjcni) 171. 

Dhammaruchiya one of the schisms in Buddhism in Ceylon, 21. 

Dhammasino a thero of Bdrdnesi, 171. 

Dhammdstikd emperor of India and the great patron of Buddhism, 23,35, 37, 39, 69, 71, 

78, 105, 110, 111, 112, 116, 116, 122, 185, 240, 256, vide Asoko. 
Dhananando 21. 

Dhdta 254. 

Dhdlusinapabbato a wiharo, not identified, 237, 257. 

Dhdtusino 209; (another) 254; the raj£, 254, 255, 256, 261. 

Dh6ti>dano paternal uncle of Gtftamo Buddho, 9. 


Dtwakuto 

Diwdnanpiyatisso 

Diwatd 

Dtwo 

Dhammd 

Dhammachakko 


Dhammadassi 

Dhammadinno 

Dha mmagu/tiko 

Dhammagutto 

Dhammakkhando 

Dhammapaldti 

Dhammarakkhito 

Dhammaruchiya 

Dhammasino 

Dhammdsbkd 

Dhananando 

Dhdta 

Dhdtusinapabhato 

Dhdtusino 

Dhdtodano 
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Dhumarakkhapabbalo 

Dighdbdhugu llo 

Digkdbkayo 

Dtgkachankamanan 

Dighagdmini 

Dighajunlu 

Dighapdxuno 

Dtghasando 

Dighathunika 

Dighawdpi or | 

Dighdy lin'd pi / 

Dtghdyu 

Dipankaro 

Dipawanso 

Disdla 

Doldpabbato 

I Hunt 

I) on n 

lhibbaltt wapiti sso 
Duratissakamupi 
Dutthagdmani 

Dwd roman Aalnku 
Dtvijagdmo 


Ekabbybhdrika 

Ekadrvdro 

Eldro 

Ernkatrilfo 


Gajdb&hukagdmini 
Gajdkumbhakapdsdnan 
GaUakapifho 
Gdlambatittho 
Gamin t 


now Hunaxgiri or Dumbara peak near Kandy, 62, 63, 250. 

a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

son of Kdkanmnno, 138; a cliief, 150. 

the perambulation hall for priests at Anuradhapura, 101. 

son of Dfghdyn 57, 58. 

a minister of Eldro, 153, 154, 155. 

now called Dhiggalla at Anurddhapura , 99. 

a minister of Diwdnanpiyatisso 102, a pariweno at Anuradhapura, at which tin; 

Mahdwanso was compiled, 102, 254. 

Dutthagdminis charger, 146. 

now called Dhigdmewa, by the Singhalese, in the Batticaloa district, 7, 56, 
145, 146, 148, 193, 201 ; the d&goba, 201. 
brother of Bhaddukachckdnd, 57. 

1. 

the Mahdwanso, 257. 

daughter of Wijayo by Kuwlni , 51. 

a mountain, not identified, 62. 

u measure containing four dlkakan , Singh. Uihd. 

a minister of Diwdnanpiyatisso, 110; a town, Singh. Drnnagamn situated 
among the marshes near Binlenni, not identified but probably near flora bora. 
a wiharo, not identified, 200, 225. 
a tank, not identified, 201, 217, 235. 

(vide Gdmani Abhayo ), 4, 97, 130, 145, 146, 148, 150, 153, 154, 155, 161. 
162, 165, 169, 186, to 201. 

a village to the northward of Upatissa near MihintaUi , 59, 109, 138. 
a village, not identified, 224. 


the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 20. 
a wiharo near a mountain of that name, not identified, 219. 

The Chilian conqueror of Ceylon, 128,130, 133, 134, 137, 139. 153, 154, 
155. 

a wiharo, not identified, 237- 


G 

223, 224. 

at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a village, not identified, 
a thupo, not identified, 221. 

brother of Bhnddakachchdnd 56; a town, not identified, 145. 
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Gdmini-Abhayo 

Gdmini tvdpi 

Gamifthawdli 

Gandambo 

Gandhabbo 

Gandhdrd 

Gangd 

Gangartijiyd 

Gangdrohana-sultan 

Gangdsinapabbato 

Ganthdkaro 

Gawaralitso 

Gamar6 

Gkatitddano 

Gkcsilo 

Gijjakufa 

Giri 

Giridipo 

Girikandako or 1 
Girikandasitoo i 
Girika ndopadtxo 
Girikumbhxlo 
Girintlapatdlta ijdu 

Ginafthi 

Gudko 

Gdkanno 

Gbkulikd 

G&mayapindikan 

Ginagdviakatitlha 

Gondhigdmo 

Gonnagiri 

G6n6 

Gotamo 

Gbthdhhayo 

Githaimbaro 

Gowito 

Guttahdlo . 

Guttiko 


the infant name of Dufthagamini, 135, 136, 138. 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 146. 

a tank near Anurddhapura , 66, 67 ; another 223, neither identified, 
a wiharo in Rdhano, not identified, 131. 

a mango-tree miraculously raised by Buddho at Sdtrallhinagara , in India. 

celestial choristers, 72 , 

now Candahar iu India , 71, 72, 73- 

the Ganges, 185. 

a wiharo, not identified, 225. 

one of Buddho s discourses in the Sullanipdian. 

a wiharo, not identified, 237. 

a wiharo at Anurddhapura, at which the Atfhakatha were translated into Pali. 
252. 

a wiharo, not identified, 224. 
a damilo chief, 150. 

0 . 

a wiharo at KosambUi in India, 171. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 
a nighanto , 66 ; another, 203. 

3, the rocky isles situated to the south-east of Ceylon, supposed to lie the 
great and little Basses. 

brother of Abhayo. 64, 65. 

now, Giriwaya, a division of the Tangalic district, 64, 65, 140. 142. 
a wiharo, not identified, 201, 202. 

a wiharo, in Singhalese Nilgiri, north of A nuradhapura, not identified, 153. 
the throat relic of Gotamo, Buddho which is stated to have consisted of a sinde 
hollow bone in the form of the case of a hand-drum, 4, 104. 
the inguana called in Ceylon the ant-eater, 148, 166, 
a wiharo, not identified, 237- 

the designation of one of the schisms iu Buddhism, 20. 
a discourse of Buddho in the Majjhimanikdyo. 
the port of Gt>nagamo at the mouth of the Kanduro river, 54, 55. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 

a wiharo towards Dwdramandalo, not identified, 127. 
a river, now Gonu oya, 255, 256. 

Buddho 1, 2, 19 ; a there, 146, 147. 

son of Yafthdlakatisso , 97, 130, 141 ; another, 228, 231, 233. 

a warrior of Dutthagdmini , 137, 140, 141, 152, 153. 

a village near Chitlalapabbato , Singh. Go&gamoa, not identified, 143. 

Singh. Gulhala now Butila in Rohano, 146, 150. 
u malabar usurper, 127. 
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Halakola 

Hdlawabhdnako 

Hdfi 

Hdlibrdhmano 

Ilambugallako 

Uinta 

Uartfakan 

Hattalako 

Uallhibhdgajanapadu 

Hatthikkhando 

Hatthipbrn 

Heligdmo 

llelldligdmo 

Htman/o 

Hemamdlo or | 
Utmamdlako f 
Himawanio 

Uimatratti 

Iliyagulh 

Uundaratrdpi 

Huwdchakannilo 


a towu, not identified, 150. 
u town, not identified, 15]. 
a wiharo at Antdgiri, not identified. 

(ambassador of DimdnanpiyatissoJ, fit), 
a wiharo, not identified, 204. 
a Yakkhini of Kdsmir , 72. 
bignonia indica , in Singh. A rain. 22, 70. 
a nunnery at Anurddhapura , 120, 121, 123. 125 
a division of Malaya , 218. 
a wiharo at Dmdramanda/o, 127 - 
near IVijita, 151. 

a village eight “ karissa” in extent, in llo/iano , not identified, 221. 
a village, not identified, 244. 

passim : the cold or snowy season, from the full moon of November to the 
full moon of March. 

ride Mahdthupo , the Hinraiirrcfti dagoba at in mad ha pur a. 88. {>7, 108, 
125, 202. 

the snowy regions generally; also the Hima/ii/a country in ('articular, 22, 71 . 
72, 74, 105, 160. 

one of the schisms in Buddhism. 21. 
at Anurddhapura. 100. 

Singh. Ucndarawewa in Kdhan*>, not identified. I 10 
a division of Rdhanu , not identified, 214. 


11 and go 
l mbaro 
Indagutto 

1st 

Isibhumanganah 

fsipatlano 

fssarasamanako 

lUhiya 


I 

216, 218. 
vide Uotaimbaro. 

a thero of Asokaramo, 34 ; of Rajagaha, 171 ; of Anuradhapuru. 182, 190, 
191, 192. 

passim: from the root tsa to investigate, a sanctified personage, 
at Anurddhapura , the site of Mahindo’s funeral pile, 125. 
a wiharo at Bardnasi , iu India , 171 • 
a wiharo at Anurddhapura. 119, 123, 218, 221. 
a thero, 71, 240. 


Jdli 

Jalluro 

Jambudipo 


J 

9. 

a tank, not identified, 237- 

passim: one of the four quarters of the human world, being the teura cognifa 
of the Buddhists. The name is derived from the Jambu-trcc. 
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Jambugdmo 

Jambukilo 

Janiu 

Jatilo 

Jawumdlitittha 

Jayamangalan 

Jdyanlo 

Jayasino 

Jayatvdpi 

Jltawanno 

Jito 

Jetthatisso 
Jeff ho 

J'tnahaUo 

Jdimanan 

Jdtiyo 

Jutindaro 


a village, not identified, 151. 

in ancient Ndgadipo, probably the present CoUmbogam in the Jaffna district, 
09, 70 , 110, 117 , 119- 
the Chhatagdhako , 253. 

an Indian sect from “ Jafah asm atthfti “ he who has a top-knot of matted 
hair,’' 2. 

a ferry of the Kappakanduro in Rihano, Singh. Millanantotta , not identified, 
146 . 

the name of a chant, literally “ the rejoicings of success.” 

93, 94, 95. 

9. 

vide Abhayuwdpi, 65. 

wiharo and thupo at Anurddhapura, 236, 239- 
a wiharo at Sutvailhipura in India, not identified, 4, 5, 6, 7, 171 - 
233, 234 ; another, 242. 

the month of May—June, so called from one of the asterisms ; also, senior, 
elder, 77- 

son of Wijayo by Kutveni, 51, 52. 
vide Nandano, 100. 

the chief architect of Pandukdbhayo, 66, 67. 
a yakkho, 63. 


Kdcharaggumo 

Kachchdno 

Kachchhakatittha 

Kadambo 


Kahdpanan 

Kdkandako 

Kdkamannatisso 

Kakudapdli 

Kakudhamdpi 

Kakusandho 

Kaldrajanako 

Kallakallo 

Kdlakanatisso 

Kdlakardmo 


now Kalragam near the southern coast, so called from a temple to the god 

Katragam, or Karttkdya, 119, 120. 

9. 

Singh. KasembUitotta or Kasdtotla, not identified, 63, 135, 133, 139. 
the Malmaltu Oya or Aripo river near which Anuradhapura is situated, 50, 
84, 88, 134, 166, 213, 222; also the Kolong-tree, nauclea cordifolia, 100; 
likewise a creeper, 106; a wiharo, 206. 
a gold coin, worth 10 ntdsakan, which is a silver coin, called in Singhalese 
massa and now valued at eight pence. 

15, 18, 19. , 

son of Gothubhayo, 97, 130, 131, 134, 138, 140, 144, 145, 162. 
at Anurddhapura , not identified, 99. 

Kubuktvema a tank at Anurddhapura , 88. 
aBuddho, 1, 88. 

9. 

a wiharo, not identified. 

210 . 

a wiharo at SdkH&pura on ancient ci tif of India , not identified; at which 
Buddho delivered his discourse bearing that name in the Anguttaranikdyo. 
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Kdlandgo 

Kalando 

Kalapdnagara 

KdlapasddaparimSno 

Kdhupio 

Kdlasdko 

Kdlatvapi 

Kdlatedlo 

Kili 

Kdlinga 

Kdlo 

Kalydni 

Kalyam 

Kambamtti 

Kammachariyo 

Kammdwdchan 

Kanakadattd 

Kandandmikd 

Kandarahinako 

Kandulo 

Kanduro 

Kanijdnutisso 

Kanitthatisso 

Kannawaddhamano 

K apallakhando 

Kapillamatthu 

Kapilo 
K apisiso 
K apiftho 


see Mahandgo: 180, 185, 189. 

a wiharo situated on the Manindgo mountain, not identified, 214; another at 
a brahman village, 237. 
in Rohanb not identified, 62. 
at Anurddhapura , 101, a tank, 239. 

49, 50. 

15, 19, 21. 

now *Kaldmen>a tank in Neurakaldtviya , 256, 257, 260, 262. 
fortune teller, 55; a slave, 57, 58, who becomes a yakkho, 59, 65, 67; 
a thupo, 237- 

48. 

the Northern Circars of India, 43; their ancient capital also called Dantapura, 
241. 

a tank, not identified, 221. 

six miles from Colombo , on the right hank of the Kalydni river, 6, 7, 8. 96, 
130, 131, 197, 225. 

8 . 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 

the teacher, or conducter of the Kammawachah. 

literally signifies rules of action or procedure, but is chiefly applied to the rules 

which regulate buddhistical ordination, 37, 

92. 

49. 

a wiharo, not identified, 202. 

a fisherman, 134; Dutthagdmint’x state elephant, 134, 137, 146, 147, 150. 

151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 186. 
a river, probably the Kadambo nearer the sea, 54; a wiharo, 201. 

215, 216. 

224. 

a mountain, not identified, 5. 

near one of the gates of Anurddhapura, 217- 

supposed to be in the neighbourhood of Hurdrvar, in India, derives its name 
from Kapillo, the name of Gdtamo Buddho in a former existence, 9. 
a minister, 227. 
an officer of Waftagdmini, 204. 
a species of wood apple. 


* This tank, situated 20 miles to the north west of the temple of Dumbulta, on the road to Anurddhapura, and which has 
hitherto attracted little notice,^exhibits perhaps the remains of one of the greatest of the ancient great works of irrigation, in 
Ceylon. The circumference of tho area of the tank, when the embankment was perfect, could not have been less than 40 
miles. The embankment, with the lateral mound of the Batata wtwa is at least 10 or 12 miles long. The stone spell-water 
is the broken bgnk of Kali wetea is, perhaps, one of the most stupendous monuments, in the island, of misapplied human 
labor. The canal by which the waters of this tank were conducted to Anurddhapura, may still be partially traced : and in 
its vicinity the remains of the ancient fortress of Wljita are to be found 
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Kappukandarn 
K appo 


K arindo 
Kart tan 
Kdsapabha/o 

K dsi 
Kdsmira 
K assapiithuko 
K assapiyd 
K assapo 

Kassapa Buddha 
K attiko 

K ateistso 
K ihdl6 
K tld&o 
K hajjunto 
Khalldtandgo 
K handardjd 
Khanddwdrapittho 
Khandatvitthiko 
K hanjadimo 
K ham 

K haltiyo (adjective) 
K henturdmo 
Khimarvatti nag a ra 
K htmu 

Khuddamdiufo 
K huddaparuido 
Khuddatmv 
Kidabbikd 
Kinuari J\ 1 

Kxiitmto m. f 

Kino 

K Utigdmo 


Singh. Kapukandaragama a village in Rd/tano, not identified, 141 ; also 
a river in Rdhano , 146, 197- 

passim: the term of the duration of the world in each of its regenerations or 
re-creations; derived from Kappiyati pubbata-sdsapopamddihili, “the com¬ 
parison of a grain ofmuBtard with a mountain," as illustrating the undefina- 
hle duration of a kappo , in reference to the number of mustard seeds which 
would he contained in a mass of matter to form a mountain one yyatio 
in height. 

the Kirindi river in Rohana, 194. 
a measure equal to four amunus, 61. 

a mountain to the southward, not identified, 62; another near Anurddha- 
pura, 153. 

the division of India of which Benares was the capital, 29. 

K dsmir in India, 70, 71 j 7«% 171 • 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257< 

the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 2). 

the Jatilian, 1 ; the hierarch, 11, 19; a thero, 74 : a prince. 257- 

93, 94, 161. 

passim: the month of October—November, derives its appellation from one of 
the constellations, 
a chief of K achchhd, 150. 
a tank near Mahatittha, not identified, 222. 
in India , not identitiied, 172, 197- 
a discourse of Buddho in the Majj him a n i kayo, 100. 

202 . 

a tank and wiharo, not identified, 
a fort of Dutthagamini near Wijila, 151. 

Singh. K addawitthigama, not identified, 13H. 
a warrior of Dutihagdmini, 137, 143. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
royal, one of the four original casts, 
previously Ambatittha, not identified, 150. 
the capital of K hkmardjd in India, 90. 

K shimardjd of the Hindus , 90. 

99. 

255. 

thero, 197- 
5. 

a fabulous animal or rather bird with a human form above the waist, 37. 

95. 

a village near Kolamira in the Tapgalle district, 141. 
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Kdhatvdfo 

Kdlambagdmo 

Kdlambdlako 

Kdliyd 

Kondgamano 

Konda/itio 

Kdsambiya 

K6ti 

Kdlipabbato 

Kdtiwdta 

K6t6 

Kotfa 

Kububandano 

Kujjasbbhito 

Kukkutagiri 

Kukkuldrdmo 

Kulatfhawdpi 

Kulumbdlo 

Kulumbarikannikdya 

Kumaro 

Kumbagdmo 

Kumbdlako 

Kumbandho 

Kumbkigallako 

Kumbhikdwdtan 

Kumbakali 

Kummantagd mo 

Kundalo 

Kunjaro 

Kvntamalako 

Kurindipdsako 

Kuruwindd 

Kusdmati 

Kudndrd 

Kusumapura 

Kufdli 

Kufumbiko 

Kutumbifingano 

Kvtwikhdo 


a tank, not identified, 237. 
a tank, not identified, 221. 
a wiharo at the Rufirako mountain, 127, 155, 203. 

in India , not identified, from which also the name of one of the Indian 
dynasties is derived, 184. 
i, 90. 

1 . 

in India, not identified, derives its name from the I si, Kusambo , 10, 171. 

100 lacks or 10,000,000; also innumerable as surpassing computation. 

Singh. Kolapowa , now Kotawcrra in the Tangalle district, 132, 141, 195, 
224, 250, 257. 

Singh. Kofalidannowa , not identified, 138, 176, 237- 
Singh. Wildnutvara, not identified, 150. 

now K otmali, in Malaya, 145 ; also a division near Bintenne, 150,225. 
on the sea coast, not identified, 214. 

18, 19. 

a pariweno at Anurddhapvra, 225, 235. 
a wiharo or temple at Pupphapura in India, 30. 
a tank at Anurddhapura, 153. 
a wiharo, not identified, 200. 
a division of Rbkano, not identified, 140. 

(an uncle of Kutveni), 52. 
a village, not identified, 151. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 

(a nigkanto), &] ; also celestial choristers of (Asurds), 72 , 
a wiharo, not identified, 
a clay pit at Anurddhapura, 99. 

(a slave girl), 59. 
a village, not identified, 137- 
a brahman of Dtvaramandalo, 133. 
a state elepliant, 99. 
at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a wiharo, not identified, 202. 
sand stone, 169. 

one of the ancient capitals of India, not identified, 8. 
a city in India, supposed to be Hurdnar 'where G&tamo Buddha 
died, 11. 

vide Pdtilipura, 115. 

a wiharo in Rdkano, not identified, 131. 

passim: the head of a family; a man of property. 

a village in Girt, Singh. Kellabanndnangama, not identified, 142. 

a wiharo Singh. Kemgulla, not identified, 203. 
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Labhiyamasabho 

Ldbugamo 

Lajjitisso 

Lila 

Lankd 

Lankdpura 

Lankdmhdro 

Lohadmararalaggamo 

Ldhakumbhi 

Lbhapasido 

LbhilawdkaAo 


Madda 

Madhura (Dhakkhina) 
Mdgadhd 

Mdgasiro 

Maggaphalan 

Maha-dsanatdld 

Mahdbrahmd 

Mahachiiliko or \ 
Mahachulo f 

Maha-angano 

Mahadaragullo 

Mahaddtiko 

Mahadiwo 

Mahadhammarakkhito 

MahdgaUako 

Mahdgdmano 

Mahdgdmo 

Mahagandmdpi 

Mahdkdlo 

Mahdkastapo 


£ 

a warrior of Duffhagamini , 137. 

a village near the Ariffh6 mountain, not identified, previously called Nagara- 
kagdmo , 64. 

201 , 202 . 

situated between IVangu (Bengal ) and Mdgadha (Behar ), 43, 46, 47- 
passim : the oldest name of Ceylon in the literature connected with the 
religion of Gotamo Buddho, and derived from its beauty and perfection, 
the ancient capital of Lanka, supposed to have been submerged, 49, 52. 
at the Arittho mountain, 127. 
a wihoro in the K oti mountain, 150. 

one of the hells, the name signifies a caldron of molten lead, 18. 
the brazen palace for priests at Anurddhapura , 101,161, 163, 164, 165, 195, 
200, 202, 210, 215, 225 ; (stone pillars thereof reset), 232, 239, 257- 
now Lirndka^a or Uwaya in Rohano , 62. 


M 

one of the ancient subdivisions of the Gangetic provinces, not identified, 54. 
the southern Madura in the peninsula of India, 51. 

comprising the modem Behar and perhaps the adjacent provinces, 1, 43, 251, 
253. 

the month November-Decembcr, deriving its name from an asterism, 68, 70. 
ftom Maggan path and phalah blessing, probation and sanctification, 74. 
a great hall at Anurddhapura, not identified, 224. 
vide Brahmd. 

son of Khalldtandgo, 202, 203, 208, 209. 

a tree at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
210, 213, 215 

th&o 37, 71; the disciple of K akusandho, 90; a minister of Dhammdsbka, 
111; a thdro of PallatvabhdgOy 171. 
thfiro, 33; 34, 71j 74; a thdro of Y6na, in India, 171. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
a tank, not identified, 224. 

the ancient southern capital of Ceylon, now MAgama in Rohano, 130, 134, 
135,145,146,147,148,150. 

a tank to the southward of Anurddhapura^ not identified, 215. 

king of the celestial Ndgm. Bee Kdlandgo, 221. 

the Bnddhisticai heirarch at the tine Sdkhya died, 11, 14, 20, 42, 185. 
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Mahallakd ndgo 

Mahamdla 

Mahdmangalo 

Mahdmani 

Mahamigo 

Mahamuchalo 

Mahandga 


Mahandgo 

Mahdndmo 

Mahdndradakatsapo 


Mahanikamitfhi 

Mahdnipo 

Mahanuggalo 

Mahdpabbato 

Mahapadhdno 

Mahdpadumo 

Mahdpdli 

Mahdpanddo 

Mahdpaldpo 

Mahappamddan 

Maharakkhito 

Mahurantako 

Mahdratfhan 

Mahdrittho 

Mahdsdgara 

Mahasammato 

MahasajjgUi 

Mahdsango 

Mahdsana 

Mahnsino 

Mahdsiwo 

Mahdtdno 

Mahdsumbho 

Mahdsutdno 

Mahatuto 

Mahdtdtha 


224. 

wife of Wankandsiko , 223. 
a wiharo on the Gonno river, not identified, 
a tank, not identified, 221. 

a royal garden at Anurddhapura, 67, 68, 84, 85, 88, 97, 98, 100. 101, 102, 
104,106, 118,121,122, 162, 163, 186, 209, 225. 

8 . 

the garden in which Grftamo alighted at Mahiyangano in Bintenne in his 
first visit to Ceylon, derived from Maha and ndgd the great iron wood 
trees with which it abounded, 3 ; another at Anuradhapura 106. 
the second brother of Dewdnanpiyatiiso, 82, 97, 130, son of fVaftagdmini, 203. 
(garden) 91, 92,93; a raja 250, 252, 253; the author of the Mahdmanso, 
254, 255. 

one of the incarnations of Gotamo Buddho, in the character of a brahmaraja 
of that name, the subject of one of the discourses of Buddho in the 
Khndakanikdyo. 
a tank, not identified, 221. 
a tree at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a dagoba in Rdhano, not identified, 145. 

Eldro’s state elephant, 154. 
a hall in the Mahawihdro at Anurddhapura, 252. 

99. 

a refectory at Anurddhapura , 123. 

8, 184, 239. 

8 . 

a discourse of Buddho on non-procrastination in the Anguttaranikdyo , 102. 
a there, 71* 74. 
the usurper, 202. 

the Maratta country in India , 71, 74. 
vid e.Ariftho. 

at Anurddhapura , 93, 95. 

the “ great elect ” the first monarch of this Kappo, 8. 
the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 20. 
a there, 197- 
at Anurddhapura, 119. 

233, 234, 238. 

127 ; u there of Bkiiimanko, 178. 

a warrior of Eldro, 137, 182. 

disciple of Ktmdgamam Buddho, 93 ; a there, 141. 

the great cemetry at Anurddhapura, 66, 99. 

a thlio, 203. 

Mantotta near Manar, where extensive ruins are still to be seen, 51,155,217; 
also an ancient name of Maham^gho, 88, 89, 90. 
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Mahdthupo 

Mahdtvanno 
Mahan anso 
Mahfttviharo 

Makelo 

Makindadipo 

Mahindo 

Mahisaddniko 

Mahisamandala 

Mahiyangana 

Mahddaro 

Majjhantiko 

Majjhimo 

Makhddiwo 

Malabars 

Malaicd 

Malayd 

Malta 

Maliyadino 

Mandadipo 

Mandaldgiri 

Man$an>dpi 

Mandhdto 

Mangalika 

Mangalo Buddha 

Mangdthupanip 

Mangano 

Maniakkikho 

Manihiro 

Manikdragdmo 

Manindgopabbato 

Manlo 

blarichawatti 
M arumba 

Marungandpartwino 


Ruanwelli dagoba at Anuridhapura, 88, 165, 168, 169, 170, 171, to 193, 
195,198, 200, 201, 203, 211, 213, 215, 221,225; (piimacle of glass) 229. 
a temple at Wisdli the capital of Wajji in India , 16, 17, 18, 10, 171- 
the title of this historical work, 1 ; vide the Introduction, 
at Anurddhapura, 122, 123, 125, 107, 219, 224, 225, 233, 134, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 252. 

near Anurddhapura , not identified, 142. 

the land in which the banished children of Wijayo and of his companions 
settled, 46, not identified. 

(son afAsoko) 36, 37, 39, 71, 76, 77, 81, 82, 85, 88, 90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 
105,106, 111, 117, U8, 119, 124, 161, 237, 151. 

Singh. Mideniyl in Girijanapado, not identified, 142. 

one of the ancient divisions of India, not identified, 71, 73. 

still bean the same name, the post of Bintenne, 3, 4, 104, 150, 228. 

4,5,6. 

37, 71- 

a thero, 71, 74. 

8, 73. 

passim: the appellation of the natives of the peninsula of India generally, as 
well as of their descendants naturalized in Ceylon: Pdli, Damilo. 
terrace, but particularly applied to the terrace of the Vpdsalhd hall at Anu¬ 
rddhapura, 86. 

the mountainous districts of which Adam’s peak was the centre, 52, 167, 
217, 228, 234, 235. 
ambassador of Dtwdnanpiyatisso, 69. 
th&o, 197- 
93,94. 

a wiharo, not identified, 225. 
a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

8, 231. 

an ornamental scroll UBed in architecture as well as on banners, 164. 

1 . 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 
in India, not identified, 197. 

67, 96. 

a wiharo and a great tank, now Minaairy tank near Trinkomalie , 236. 
a tank, not identified. 

a mountain also called Kdldyanakanniko, not identi fied 
a division of the midas ; also incantations, 56, 71 , 72 . 
a dagoba and wiharo at Anurddhapura, 159,160, 161, 164, 195,223. 
a ferry near Anurddhapura, 100. 
at Anurddhapura, 102. 
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Marupiyo 

Manilla 

Mdsa 

Mattakutumbiko 

Malldbhayn 

Mdtumihara 

M6yd 

Mdyo 

Meghatvanndbhayo 

Mint 

Mdleyyo 

Migagdmo 

MihintalU 

Millo 

Missakapalibato 

Mit/nla 
Mil la.si no 
Miltinno 
Moggali 

Moggalipullatisso . 
Moggaildno 
Mokkha 
Mbrako 

Mdrii/a or Mm/lira 

Muchahndo 

Muehnlo 

Muchelapattuno 

Mulakddhvo 

MulamitU 

Miilawo 

Muvdo 

Mum 

Mutasiiro 


Nachili 

Sdgachatukko 


vide Dim ananpiy atis so. 
at Anurddhapura. 

a general name for pulse or beans. 140. 
father of WAsabho, 1411. 
a brother of Dcivananpiyatisso, 108. 
in the Kadambo forest. 223. 

(mother of Gblamo Build ho), 0. 

a tank, not identified. 

minister of Mahascvo, 235, 238. 

the mountain in the centre of the earth. 187, 189. 

the fifth Buddho of this kappo, not vet manifested, 199, 252, 258. 

a wiha.ro, not identified, 237- 

vide Chiliyo and Missako , the saered mountain uear Anurddhapura. 
a minister of F.ldro , 137. 

now Mihintalle, a mountain near Anurddhapura , 77, 78. 84, 106. 213, 225, 
237, 240. 

Tirhat in India, 8 
254. 

a tliero of Pupphapura. 1/1. 

the brahman, father of the thcro Tixso, 26, 31. 

2(5, 28, 33, 34, 39, 40. 73, 111. 112. 240. 

259. 

the rnoksha of the Hindus, death, final emancipation, 25. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 

the capital of the Mbriya dynasty, on the borders of the Himalayan moun¬ 
tain ; its site not precisely ascertained. 21. 254 ; also a pariicino at 
Anuradhapura, 247, 257. 

8 . 

8, also a tree, in Singhalese mi del, 86. 

Singh. Midclpatanam, not identified, 226. 

74. 

237. 

an officer of fVatlagdniini , and a wiharo built by him. 20'* 

15. 

passim : a sage, a divine sage, from the root man a wisdom. 

67, 78. 


K 


a wiharo in Dwifagdmo , 224. 
a tank at Mihintalle , 103. 
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Nigdsako 

Nagadipn 

Nigalaid 

Ndgalako 

Ndgamahdwihnru 

Ndgamdlako 

Nagaraguttiku 

Nagarakagdmo 

Ndgo 

Xaggadipo 

Nakulanngarn 

Nakulo 

mi 

Nandano 

iVandasarathi 

Nandatisso 

Nandigamo and tvapi 

Nandimitto 

Nando 

Nanduttaro 

Ndnddayan 

Nardchana 

Ndrado 

Nawanita 

Nagdlati.ssdr ditto 

Niru 

Nibutti 

Nichivhanda/o 

Nighanto 

Nighanldrdmo 

Nigrddhd 

Niliyo 

Nimilo 

Nindagdmo 

Nipuro 

Nitthulawiithiko 

Niwatti 


I it. 

the northern and western portion of the island, its limits not ascertained with 
precision, 4, 5, 118, 224, 225. 
the betel Tine, 22, 27- 

the world of the Ndgas , under the earth, 185. 
in Rbhano , not identified. 

at Anurddhapura in the time of Kondgamam Buddlio, 98, 95. 
custos or conservator of a city, 65. 

a village near the Arittho mountain subsequently named I.ubugdnut , (id. 
passim: the snake allied cobra de capcllo, as also snake worshippers, 
vide Chdranago. 

the land in which the banished wives of Wijayo and his band settled, not 
identified, 46. 

Singh. Muhunnaru in Girijanapado, not identified, 142. 
a town of Jldhano, not identified, 
a marsh, not identified. 

a pleasure garden near the southern gate of Antinnlhapiini. 81. !>7- 98. 100. 

101 . 

one of Eldro’s warriors, 184. 
a wiharo, not identified, 225. 
a village and tank, not identified, 151, 254. 
a warrior of Dutthagdmini, 137, 188, 151, 152, 253. 

21 . 

a thero, 183, 184. 

a work composed by Buddhaghdso , 251, 
a ring, with a rope attached to it, to serve for a noose, 18. 

1. 

a clay found at Satatatintako , 169. 
a wiharo, not identified, 225. 

8 . 

from n not and the root tvalu to exist, the final death or emancipation of the 
buddhists. 

the menials, and cemetery men of low casts, 66. 
a sect of devotees among the Hindus, 66. 

the temple of Giri the nighanto ; also Sitthdrdmo , on the site of which 
Abhaya~giri was subsequently built, 203, 206. 

23, 25, 26. 

a prdhitta brahman, 210. 

Tide Suranimilo, 138. 

a wiharo on the Kachchd river, not identified. 

9 . 

Singh. Niifhulawitthi in Rahano, not identified, 140. 
a digoba at Anurddhapura , 84. 
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Ojadipo 

Okkdkamukho 

Okkdkn 


o 

88, 89. 

9. 

Jxkswaku of the Hindus, 9. 


Pabbaldraniui/u 

Pabbalo 

Puchchi 


Pd chi ho (adject ire) 
Par hi mil is sap ah ha to 
Padumassaro 
Pa dii mo 

Padumutturo 
Pajdpali 
Pullu )rnh/it>»n 
Pali 

Pmnojjo 

Panchako 

Paiuftasiku 

Pnmild 

Panada 

Panai/amaro 

Pandaivdpi 

Panda 

Pandukdbhai/a 

Pan^alo 

Pandutraso 

Pandutvo 

Paiihambamdlo 

Panjali 

Pannatti 

Panndwallako 

Paribbdjaka 

Partbbdjaka-ardmo 

Parika 


P 

a wiharo at Anurddhapura , 207. 

:ui officer of IVatfagamini , 207, 

passim : from Pali and ikan, individually, or severed from unity (with supreme 
buddhohood) ; inferior Buddhos, who arc manifested in the intervals between 
the nibbdnan of one, and the advent of the succeeding supreme or 
Liikuttara Buddho. 
east, eastern, 18. 
a wiharo, not identified 234. 
a garden at Anurddltupuru, 210. 

1. a wiharo at Anurddhapura, 123; a wiharo at Jambukida. 117: a wiharo 
to the eastward of JVanjullaro, 127 ; an island, 229. 

1. 

!>. 

in India, not identified, 171- 

eonsort of Pandukdbhayo, til. 

a yakklio, 106. 

a yakklio of Kdsmir , 72. 

the, chief of Sakha's celestial hand, 180. 189. 

9. 

8 . 

a damillo usurper, 204. 

a wiharo, not identified, 214. 

son "of Amilhadhatio, 55 ; a usurper, 25-1, 255. 

58, 60, 61, 64, 65, 67, 203. 
the brahman, 00, 62. 

54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61. 

king of southern Madura , 51, 51, 53. 

the spot on which the hall of offerings to the priesthood was built .it 
Anurddhapura, 85. 

a mountain at the source of the Karindo river, not identified 191. 
the designation of one of the buddhistical schisms. 21. 
a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 

passim : from pari and the root waja, to quit or depart from ; the relinquish¬ 
ment of worldly cares ; a devotee, religious mendicant, 
temple built for the above sect at Anurddhapura , 67- 
a tank, not identified, 237. 
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Pasanihiko 

Pdsdno 

Pdiatipullo or pura 
Patdpo 

Patliamo chiliyo 
Pathiyakd 

Patisdraniyan 

Patto 

Patvaranan 

Paydgupattana 

Payangulln 

Pejalako 

Pilagdmo 

Ptfiwapigdmo 

PUamailhu 

Peltangatvdli 

Phalika 

Phaluggapari wind 
Pharindo 
Phassadtmo 
Phut so 

Phttsso 

Pilapitthi 

Piliyamdro 

Pitakallaya 

Pithiyo 

Piyadassi 

Piyahgudipo 

Pokkharapdsaya 

Pujdpnrmino 

Pupphapura 

Puradtwo 

Purohito 

Pusamiita 


devotees ; a term applied by buddhists to those of a different creed, 66. 
hill near Anurddhapura, 66. 

vide also Pupphapura, 22, 30, 37, 69, 76, 85, 111, 114, 115. 

8. 

a dagoba at Anurddhapura , 119, 123. 

western, also written Pawiyakd , and supposed to be derived from Pdvd. the 
position of which Indian city has not been ascertained, 16, 18. 
the sacerdotal sentence of admonition, conducive to repentance, 16. 
the refection dish of Buddho, 105, 106, 204, 248. 

from the root wara to arrest, or terminate ; any final or concluding act, 
and generally applied to the termination of the observance of IVasso. 
fni the Ganges, 113. 
a wiharo in Kotlhiwdlo , 176, 177- 
a wiharo, not identified, 224. 

a wiharo situated in a delta of some river, not identified, 210. * 

a village seven yojanas north of Anurddhapura , not identified 168. 

the account of the Pita or spirits, one of the books of the Khudaniktiyo , 83. 

a wiharo not identified 200. 

crystalised 160. 

at Anurddhapura, 102. 

255. 

a warrior of Dutthagdmini 137- 143, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158. 
passim : an asterism, or lunar mansion which gives the name to the month 
“ Phusso ” 1 tecember-January. 
a Buddho 1. 

a wiharo not identified 225. 
a damillo usurper 204. 

the three Pitaka or divisions of the huddhistical scriptures 207, 247. 251, 
252, 256. 

a damillo usurper 256. 

a Buddho 1 ; a thero of Jeto wiharo 171, 17*4- 

Singhalese Puwanga dimayina , some islet or neck of land, not identified 146, 

157, 197. 

a tank, not identified 248. 
at Anurddhapura, 183. 

from Puppha and pura the floral city, the Palihotra of the western classics, 
the modern Patna: vide Pdtiliputto 17, 23, 105, 110. 
a deity or tutelar of Anurddhapura, whoso temple stood on the northern side 
of the great cemetry, where Bhalluko was defeated, 156. 

the king’s almoner and spiritual minister—the office appears to have been 
always held by a person of the brahman caste; also family priest 61,65, 69. 
49. 
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RaduppoUo 

Rahagullako 

Rahirako 

Rdhulo 

Rdjagaha 

Rdjagiriyd 

Rdjamahdmihdro 

Rdjanandd 

RajataUno 

Rdjuppala 

Rakkhito 

Rdmagamo 

Rdmagond 

Rdmuko 

Ratanamdld 

Ratanasuttan 

Ratanattayah 

Ratiwaddhano 

Raltamalakanduko 

Ratlannanniko 

Riwato 

Rdhano 

Rohatio 

Rojo 

Ruchi 

Rupdrdmo 

Rutvantvellt 


a tank, not identified, 221. 

a mountain to the eastward of Anvradhapura, not identified, 127. 

a mountain, not identified, 127 . 

son of Buddho, while Prince Biddhaltho, 9. 

Rdjamdhl in India, 8, 12, 29, 171, 186, 240. 
one of the schisms in buddhism, 21. 
not identified, 226. 

90. 

the Ridi wiliaro in the Berea korles, 215. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 
a thero 71, 73. 

a town on the Ganges, not identified, 184, 185. 

one of the towns founded in the reign of Pandundso, not ide n tifie d , 56; a 
wiharo, 225. 

a wiliaro in the western division, not identified, 224. 
at Anuridhapura , 90, 93. 
a discourse of Buddho, in the Suttanipdtan. 

passim: the three treasures; an appellation assigned to the three divisions of 
the buddhistical scriptures, 
a pleasure garden at Pupphapura, 41. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
a tank, not identified, 224. 

Buddho, 1; the thiro, 16, 17, 18, 19; the instructor of Buddhaghoso , 258. 
the southernmost division of the island, a portion of it near Tangalle is still 
called Itoona, 57, 130, 138, 148, 254, 256. 
brother of Bhaddakachchdnd, derived his title from the above province, 57 
8 
8 . 

237* 

the Singhalese for Hdmamdlako, and Sowannamdlako thupo, the dagoba at 
Anurddhapura, 88, 89, 96, 165. 


Sahbadimo 

Sabbakdmi 

Sabbanando 

SackcAasanfiula 

Saddhdliuo 



8 

227- 

the buddhist hierarch at the second convocation, 18,19. 
the disciple of Kassapo Buddho, 96. 

from sachcha certainty, truth, and sanjuta comprised; a division of the 
Sanyuttakanikdyo, containing the (^alusackokaya or four sublime truths. 
vide Tisso brother of Duffhagdmani. 
one of the schisms in Buddhism in Ceylon, 21. 
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Sdgaradiwo 
Sdgaro 
s <*ggo 


Sahasadiwo 

Sahassakarisso 

Sakko 

Sdkyd 


Sal (tree) 

Sdlagallo 

Saldkagga 


Sdlatvano 

Salho 

Salt 


Salil6 (adjective) 

Sdlipabbato 

Samdchittan 

Samddhi 

Samdpatti 

Sdmaniro 


Sambalo 

Sambhulo 

Samidho 

Sammalo 

Sammudddsannasdla 

Sdna 

Sandhimittd 

Sanghd 

Sanghabddhi 

Sanghamiltd 

Sanghamitto 

Sanghapdlo 

Sanghatisso 

Sangili 

Sango 

Sankantikd 

Santusito 


8 . 

8 . 

salvation, heaven, the swarga of the brahmans, 159. 
a there, 74. 

a tank of a thousand karissa of land, not identified, 221. 
the chief of the devos, Indra, 47, 105, 128,165,166,180, 189. 
passim : the appellation of a royal race; its derivation explained in the 
Introduction; an appellation of Gbtamo Buddha as a descendant of that race. 
passim : shorea robusta (Wilson’s Sans. Die.) 

Moragulla in Malat/d , not identified, 204. 

the hall in which the “ saldka ” (tickets for the distribution of alms to the 
priests) are drawn, 101. 

a wiharo and tank in Rohano, not identified, 257* 

17,18, 19. 

son of Duffhagdmani, 199,200; an officer ofJVatlagdmini and his wiharo. 

207. 

aquatic, 78. 

a wiharo in Ndgadipo , not identified, 224. 

Buddho's discourse on unity in faith, in the Anguttamnikdyo , 81. 
passim : meditative abstraction, from the root dhara to bear or endure. 
passim ; the state of enjoyment of samddhi abstraction, or sanctification. 
passim : is the contraction of Sdmanassa apackcho, the son of a priest, 
the designation of a buddhist priest from the period of his admission into 
the sacerdotal fraternity till he is ordained upasampadd or full priest, 
a thero, 71. 

16,17, 18, 19. 

91, 92, 93. 

Eldro’s charger, 134. 

a temple at JambukUo. 

a division of India, not identified, 16, 18,19. 

25,27- 

daughter of Makanamo, 253. 

228, 229, 230, 231. 

34,36, 37, 76, 85, 110, 111, 115,116, 119, 120, 121, 126, 126. 

23,232. 

thdro, 232; another, 252. 

228,229. 

from the preposition sail, united, collected, and the root gi to sound or 
rehearse, a convocation, 20. 
a caravan chief, 138. 

the degignatUn of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 21. 
one of Sakko’s celestial musicians, 185. 
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Sarabku 

Sdriputto 

Sassata 

Sasuro 

Salatatintako 

Sattapanni 

Sdivatthipura 

Silesumano 

Siliyd 

Srndpoti 

Sindj)otigumbak» 

Sinindagutlo 

Sino 

Sctfki 

Siddhailhn 

SiddhaUikd 

Siggatvo 

Sihabhdhu 

Sihahanu 

Sihald 

Si halo 
Sthapurn 


Sihasina 

Sihasiwali 

Sihassaro 

Sikamdhano 

Sildckiliyo 

Silan 

Sildsobbhakandhaka 

Sildpasso 

Sildthupo 

Sildtissabddhi 

Sindhatvo 


Siriguito 

Sirimtghananno 

Sirindgo 


4. 

4, 81, 251. 

one of the creeds which the buddhisto pronounce to be an heresy, 
a brother in law, also any another near connection, 224. 
a cataract flowing from An6tallh6 lake. 

a cave near Rdjagaha, derives its name from the sattapanni tree, Singh. 
Rukkattana, 12. 

the capital of Kdsalo, 240; a division of India, not identified, 
the rock of Stimano, Adam’s peak, 3. 
a schism in Buddhism, 21. 
the chief of an army, 69. 
a forest near the Aritfho mountain, 64. 

Singh. Miitasina raja, 100. 

the malabar usurper, 127 . 

cashier, treasurer, now called “ chetty 69, 76. 

the name of Gotomo when a layman, 1, 9, 10 ; (a thero), 172. 

one of the schisms in buddhism, 21. 

28, 30, 31, 32. 

(lion-armed) father of IVijayo, 43, 45, 46, 47, 50, 51, 54. 

9. 

the name given to Ceylon subsequent to the landing of IVijayo, from si ho, tin- 
lion, and the root hi to destroy, 50, 51, 239. 
the lion slayer, a Ceylonese or Singhalese, 50, 203. 

the capital of Lain whence IVijayo embarked for Ceylon : probably th<* 
modem Singhya on the Gunduck river, in the vicinity of which the 
remains of dagobas are still to be seen, 46, 54. 
a ferry near Anurddhapura , 100. 
streaked like a lion, 43, 46. 

9. 

9. * 

a dagoba at Anurddhapura, 7- 

passim: precept or commandment of Buddha. 

a dagoba at Anurddhapura, 93, 206; one of the places where Wattagamam 
concealed himself, not identified, 204. 
a pariweno of the Rohano Tissdrdmo, 131. 
at Anurddhapura, 202. 

254. 

a particular breed of hones, from Sighan swift and the root dhan a, to run, 
142, 187- 

EUro's second charger, 134. 

238. 

225,228. 
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Sirisa 

Sirisanchhayo 

Siritvadko 

Siriwatlhapura 

Siroruho 

Sitvali 

Siwo 

Sbbhawatti 

Stbhawatlinagara 

Sdbhito 

Shmadirvi 

Sdmanamdlako 

Somdrdmo 

S6nako 

Son^ipassd 
Son natvali 
Sond 

Sdnutlaro 

Sor.'yya 

Sdldpallhi 

Sot'hi 

Sottkiiino 

Svtthiydkaro 

Sdwannamdlako 

SiiwannapdU 

SubhaddakachchdnA 

Subhaddo 

Sub ha kit to 

Subballha 

Subho 

Sudastanamdlako 

Sudassano 

Su Idhadiwi 

Suddhddano 

Sudhammd 

Sudhdwdsd 

Sugato 

Sujdto 

Sukkbdano 


a tree Singh, mdrd, 90, 93. 

9. 

31. 

one of the ancient cities of Ceylon, not identified, 49, 63. 
the lock of hair relic of Buddho, 4, 104. 
daughter of Amandagdmani 216. 

Siva, one of the hindu triad, 67; a porter, 209. 

92. 

92. 

1 . 

wife of Watlagamini , 203, 204, 206. 

96. 

a dagoha built in honor of Scmadtmo, not identified, 206. 

28,29,30; a warrior of Dutfhagdmini 140, 153; a minister of Mahasino, 
235, 236, 238. 

the name of the eastern division of the town of Anurddhapura, 81. 

Ruantvelli dagoha at Anurddhapura , 161. 
a there, 71 > 74. 

the appellation of a royal race from sono and utturo 75; a samanero, 183 to 
a division of India , not identified. 

passim: from “ sota ” a rushing torrent, the first stage of sanctification, which 
conveys the individual attaining it to other stages, in Singhalese sdwan. 

28. 

253. 

a wiharo on the Chetiyo mountain, 240. 
the Ruwanwelli dagoha, at Anurddhapura , 88. 
wife of Pandukdbhayo, 62, 65, 67- 
9. 

11 . 

Adam's-peak, 94. 

one of the schisms in Buddhism, 21. 
the usurper, 218, 219, 220, 222, 254. 
at Anurddhapura, 93 (Malako) 96. 

8 . 

the first name of JVihdradiwi , 131. 

9. 

95. 

the mansion of the pure or virtuous, one of the heavens, 17 . 
one of the appellations of Buddho, equally signifying felicitous advent, and 
felicitous departure from suffku and goto or dgato. 

9. 
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Snmanakutu 

Stanunamdpi 

Sumanu 


Sumido 

S irmil I o 

Sunahdta 

S ii pan nii 

Suppabuddhu 

Suppndtwu 

Sn ppd rnka pat a nil in 

Sitraniniitv 
A iini/i.sMi 
Siirnr/ii 
Siisimd 
Sn,\undgu 
S u Mil 

Siiii'itnnnhliiiini 
S ii ini n mi pi ml ntisxo 
S n i/ii wo 


tl»' peak of Sumanu AdamVpeak, 7, <52, 5)1, 197- 
four gojanas to the south oast of Anurddhapura, 

a Fiuddhu , 1 ; one of the diwas, 3; a Pathigan thero, 18, 19; brother of 
Asiiko, 23 ; son of Sanghamittd, 34, 76, 77, 80, 104, 105, 106, 115, 117, 
118, 122 ; a native of Mahdgdtnu , 142 ; a samanrrn , 179 ; a village, 247- 
Huddhb , 1. 

a thero, 37, 38 ; king of I Ala the next brother of JVijayo, 46, 53, 54. 
a paritvinn at Anurddhapura, 101. 

supernatural beings partaking of the nature of birds, the garuda , 116. 

9. 

13. 

a port in India, not identified, where ll'ijm/o attempted to land in his passage 
to Ceylon, 4t5. 

a warrior of Dufthaginnini 137, 139, 140, 152. 155, 154. 

1-7- 

8 . 

mother of Pamluird.w 50. 

15 . 

the designation of one. of the sell isms in Buddhism, 21. 
the Burmese eountry 71, 71- 

the name of Suratisso before he aseended the throne, 127- 
a dewatfi of the Sugdnin heavens. 189. 


lulachatnlin 
Talaugu 
Tala irachu ra 
Tdmnlilti 
Tamhapanm 

Tambawitthi 

Tan a si wo 

Tarachchdwapi 

Tathdgato 

Tdrvalinso 

Tilumapdli 

Thirapassagapariwinn 
Thhraputtabhayo 
Thirawdda 
Thiro 


at Anurddhapura, 100. 

Singh. Talaguru-wihdre in lii-hano, not identified, 197- 
a baud of musicians from the tala to beat (drums &e.) 
a port on the Indian ocean, near one of the mouths of the Ganges , 70, 115. 
the place at which IVijayo landed in Ceylon, supposed to be near Putlam, 
47, 53 ; also a name of Ceylon, 50. 

seven yojanas to the south cast of Anurddhapura, beyond the river, 166. 
a wild hunter, who protected IVattagdmani, 204. 

Singh. Walasrvetva , a tank near Anurddhapura, not identified, 130. 
passim: an appellation of tho Buddhos, vide derivation in the Introduction, 
one of tho Dewaldka heavens, in which S alrlv himself dwells, 162, 164, 1/8. 
at Anurddhapura, 100. 

102 . 

a warrior of Dutthagdmini, 137, 141, 152, 153, 159, 194, 197- 
discourses of the theros, on tho schisms in the Buddhistical church, 252. 
passim: the designation of the senior buddhist priests; literally an aged person 
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Thullatlhanako 

Thupdrdmo 

Thupo 

Thusarvaithi 

Tila 

Timbaru 

Tissamahdnnhd ro 
Tissdrdmo 
Tissawaddha 
Tissawdpi 

Tissdwasso 

Tisso 


Ttllhdrdmo 

Titlira 

Timakko 

Tnlddhdro pabbato 

Tumbariungana h 

Tumbaro 

Tumbo 

Tumbanno 

Tusitapura 


Ubbdhikd 

Udakapdsdno 

Uddyibhaddako 

Uddhakanduro 

Uddhanchuld bhayo 

Udumbaro 

Ujjini 

Ukkhfpaniyah 

Ukkunagaro 
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201 . 

adagoba at Anuradliapum, 7,90, 96, 100, lOtS, 108, 109, 119, 122, 123. 
125, 139, 201, 211, 215, 221, 224, 234, 250. 

passim : a dagoba or shrine of a relic. 

a yard where rice was pounded at Anurndhapura, 99 ; a village, 243. 

a grain, Singh. Tala. 

one of Sakko s celestial hand, 189. 

built by Kdkuwanno in Rdhano, not identified, 131, 146, 150. 
a wiharo at Anurddhapura , 97, 123; a wiharo in lldhano, 132, 195. 
mountain, the source of a great canal of irrigation, not identified, 221. 

the Tissa tank at Anurddhapura , 123, 128, 139, 159, 218, 243 ; another in 
lldhano, 217 - 
a tank, not identified, 237* 

a Buddha, 1; father of So no, 140; minister of Dutthagdmiui, 146; athero, 197: 
Ddwdnanpiyatisso , 25, 78; son of Moggali, 26, 28, 31, 40, 42; brother of 
Asoko, 33, 39 ; son of the Kinnari , 37, 38 ; brother of Abhayo, 63 ; Am¬ 
bassador of Diwdnanpiya/isso, 69; Raja of Kalydni , 131 ; brother of 
Duithagdmini, 135, 136, 145, 146, 147, 148, 193, 198, 200. 201 ; an 
officer of Waitagdmani, 207 : a thero in the. time of IVattagdmani, 307; 
son of Mahdmuchalo, 209; a firewood cutter, 209. 
a wiharo and gate at. Anurddhapura, 203. 

the snipe or sand lark, the designation of one of the .hitokas or incarnations 
of Buddho, from his having been incarnated in that form, in one of his 
former existences, 
a brahman, 119. 

a mountain in Rohano, not. identified, 143, 217. 
a marsh near Dhinnarakkhopabbato. 63. 
a mountain stream between Upati.ua and Dtvdramanda/ako, 59. 
a chief 151. 

a village, not identified, 151. 

one of the Ditval6kas, 199, 200, 201. 


U 

rules by which order was preserved at sacerdotal convocations, 18. 
a wiharo, not identified, 224. 

15. 

a wiharo built by Mahdndgo, not identified, 130. 

4. 

Singh. Dimbul (Ficus glomerata), 143. 
vide Arvanti, 23, 78, 171. 
the sentence of sacerdotal expulsion, 16. 
a town, not identified, 197. 
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I mmddaehitia 
Unno 

l'pacharako 
Vpajjhdyo 


I'pdli 

L'pdsako ( adject ireJ 
I ’pdsaka wi/id ro 
Upasampadd 


[ ’patissa 
I’pat ix,so 

Vposatha (adjectin') 

('posathu (liiidd/io ) 
l jypalan 
t ’ppa/o 
l ppulairainid 
l 'ruwela 

l ruwelapattanam 
I ■■niirrldya 

l ’ruwela 
(/sabhd 
l 'tlanii)a 
Uttarakuru 

l ’ttaratissdrdmayo 
l ■tiara 
Uttintio 
l 'ttiyo 

Utu 


tin* mother of Pundukdhhayo. 56, 57, 5ft, 59. 

ii chief, 151. 

ft. 

troin upa near, and the root jhi to meditate—thence upatthauan jhdyati ■—*• lie 
who assists the lover of good works," is contracted into upqjjhdyo, and forms 
the appellation of the preceptor and sponsor, among the priesthood, who 
has the power of conferring i/pasampadd ordination, 37- 
13, 28, 29. 

passim : devotees from upa and ds<\ to live near or with (Buddha). 
at Annrddhapura , 110, 120, 123. 

passim : from upa near, san united, and (he root pada to progress, signifies 
perfect attainment, and is the designation of the order, as well as of tho 
ordination, of full priest; the Sd inane ro being the intermediate stage between 
admission into priesthood and the full ordination, 
one of the ancient capitals of Ceylon, situated to the north of Anuradhapura 
on the Mat watte ay a, 50, 53, 54, 55, 57, 62, 63, 05, 109. 
an officer of Wijaya , 50 ; a raja, 247- 

passim : from upa near, by, with, and wasatha , sojourning, observing,—hence 

the name given to certain religious observances, days, and edifices, 

ft. 

in Singh, in a ha ne! , the lotus, 22, 133, 139. 
father of Phussadiwa , 143. 
rishnu 47- 

founded by an officer of IVijayo Singh. Mahdwelligamu , not identified, 50, 219. 

five yojanas west of Anuradhapura , near the pearl banks, 168. 

from “ uru " sand, and “ weldya ” waves or mounds,—the present Buddhaghya. 

in India , where the bo-tree still tlorishes, 1, 4. 
an officer of Wijaya, , 50 ; brother of Bhaddakaehchdnd, 56. 
a measure, vide yajano. 
a wifiaro in Winjjhd in India, 171- 

one of the four dipos , or great divisions of the human world, the northern 
division, 2, 178. 

a wiharo at Anuradhapura , 206. 
a thero, 71, 74 ; a sdmaniro , 1?8- 
a thero of Kdsmira, 171. 

a thero, 71, 96; brother of Diwdnanpiyatisso, 124, 125, 126, 127; of 
Kalydni, 131; an officer of IVatfagdmani, 204. 
from the root « to arrest or terminate, as one season arrests or terminates the 
preceding one——the name of the moiety of each of the three seasons- 
himanto snowy or cold, gimhano hot, and tvassdno rainy.—An utu therefore 
is a term of two months—the following is their denominations, the first 
commencing with the first day of the last quarter of the month of Katiko , 
ric., Himanto . ftisiro, Wasanto, (limhani\ fVassano, Sarado. 
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Waddhamnnd 

Wdhano 

Wakifta 

Wajjt 

Wdlagamo 

Wdldpasso 

Walli 

Walliyiro 

IVdlu kardmo 

Wanamdsi 

fVanga pafta n kag u Ho 
Wangu 

Wangurdjd 

Wangultaro 

Wankandsiko 

Wannakanno 

Waratlijto 

Warakalydno 

Wararaj’6 

Waruno 

Wa snbhagd m i la 
Wasahhb 
Wdsatvo 
Wasso 


Wdsuladatlo 

Wassupavdyaho 

Wdkimangano 

Wafo 

Waffagdmani 

Watuko 

Wibhdra 

With 


W 

iho name of Anurddhapura , in the time of Kondgamuno Buddho, 91 ; a tank 
and wiharo, 2f»7- 
a tank, not identified, 237. 
a town, not identified, 151. 

a part of Bnhar in India over which the Lichchan i rdjas ruled, 15, 17- 

a wiharo, Singh. Welagdma, not identified, 208. 

a tank, not identified, 248. 

a wiharo in IJrunuUo, not identified. 219. 

in Rahano, not identified, 221. 

a temple at Wcsdli, the capital of Wajji, 19, 29. 

a country to the south of the Jamhund, in India, 71 , 73, 172- 

a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

one of the divisions of the ancient Majjhadrs r>. In l Wilson’s Dictionary 
“ Bengal, or the eastern parts of the present province 13, 44, 45. 
the grand-father of JVijayo , 43, 45. 
a mountain, not identified, 127 - 
223. 

a great canal of irrigation, not identified, 210. 

name of Ceylon in the time of Kondgamana llnddhn , 91. 

8 . 

8 . 

24, 37. 

a thero, 18. 

father of Wrlusttmano, 142, 143, 144; an usurper, 219, 220, 222, 223. 
ridr Sakko, 235. 

passim : the four months of the; rainy season from the full moon of July 
to the full moon of November ; during which period, buddliist priests are 
permitted and enjoined to abstain from pilgrimage, and to devote themselves 
to stationary religious observances; this religious term or sacred season 
is called in Singhalese trass. 
nephew of Kdlandgo, 187- 
a section on tvasso in the Mahdwaggo , 103. 
a tank, not identified, 222. 
also called Nigrddha. Ficus indica , 44. 

202, 207, 208, 209. 
a'carpenter, 209. 

a mountain near Rdjagaha in India , 12. 

passim: the vedas, the scriptures of the brahmans divided in the Rich, Yojus 
and Sdmd. The circumstance of three of the vidas only being mentioned 
in the Mahdwanso is a mutual corroboration of the antiquity of the first 
portion of the Mahdwanso, and of the fact of the more modem compilation 
of the fourth vida called the Athawa. 
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Wilangarviili 

IVilango 

fVilujanapadt) 

Welusumano 

Wlluwano 

IVesdkko 


Wisdli 

WrswbhutrihJiu 
Wessagiri 


Wessantaro 

Wcssatvano 

IVibhajja 

Wibhlsam 

Widudhahfw 


Wihirahyb 

Wihdradbri 

Wihdramassigd mo 

Wijayaramo 

Wijayi 

Wijayo 

Wijilapuru 

Wijito 

Wimdnawatthu 

Winiyo 


Winjhti 

Wipassanan 

Wtpassi 

Wissakammn 

Wisuddhimaggan 

Wiyddho 

Wdhdrakatissa 


a tank, not identified, 237- 

a forest near Sdlagullo , 204. 

a division of R6hano , not identified, 142. 

one of Dutfkagdmani’s warriors, 134, 137, 142, 150. 

a temple at Rdjagaha, also a bambo forest; the name of the wiharo is derived 
from the garden in which Bimbisdro raja erected it, 29, 85. 
passim: the asterism or constellation which gives the name to the month, 
April-May. 

the capital of Wajji, the country of the I.ichchawi rajas, 15, 16, 17, 18, 240. 

1 . 

a wiharo at Anurddkapura, 123; also a forest in the neighbourhood of 
Anurddkapura, 203, 204. 

9. 

a din ala, chief of yakklios, also called Kutvcro, 06, 163, 242. 
from the root “ bhajtja ” to pound, thoroughly dissect, and the intensitivo “ wi," 
signifies investigated, analyzed, dissected, 
a wiharo, 257- 

son of the king of K6sala, by a slave, who had been treacherously affianced to 
the king of Kdsala, as a pure descendant of the Sdkya line, the discovery of 
which imposition led to a war between the Kdsala and Sdkya families, 55. 
a village, not identified, 109. 
mother of Duifhagdmani , 130, 131, 132. 
near Suladkdro pahbato, 143. 
a garden at Anurddkapura , 99. 

51. 

the founder of the Wijayan dynasty in Ceylon, 46, 47, 51, 52, 53, 54; 
another, 228, 229. 

a town and fort in the district of Neurakalamiya , 50, 55, 151, 153, 155. 

(an officer of Wijayo ), 50; (brother of Bkaddakachchdnd), 56, 57. 
the account of the mansions of the gods, one of the books of the Khndakani- 
Hdyo, 83. 

passim: one of the three divisions of the Pilakatlaya, from the root ni 
to establish. It is the portion of the buddhistical scriptures which regulates 
discipline in that church. 

a wilderness among the Vindhiya mountains of India, 115, 171- 
from the root disa to see or be enlightened, one of the minor inspirations 
or sanctifications, considered to be still attainable, in a mitigated degree. 

I. 

an agent or artificer of Sakko, 111, 166, 186, 189. 

an epitome of the Pilakatlaya, composed by Buddhaghdsd , 252. 

a dlrvatd who precides over wild hunters and foresters, 66. 

226. 
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Yakkho 


Yaso 

Yasodard 

Yassaldlako 

Yatfhdlatisso 

Ydjanan 


Y6na 


passim: the designation of a class of demons, derived from the root “ yaja " 
to make offerings; the worshippers of these demons are also called 
“ yakkhos ” and “ yakkhints." 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 42. 


9. 

218, 219. 

son of Mahandgo, 97, 130; a wiharo, 130. 

passim : a measure of distance, equal to four “ gdmutan " and each gamut an 
called goto in Singhalese, is equal to four haetakmas, and an hretakma is 
considered to be equal to one English mile, which would make a yojuna n, 
to be 16 miles. The following, however is the table of Long Measure 
in Pali literature, which though sufficiently minute, does not define dis¬ 
tance with precision. 

grain of paddy, (rice in the husk.) 
angulan, (inch.) 
widatthi, (span.) 
rotation, (cubit.) 
yatfhi , (pole.) 
usabhan. 
gdmutan. 
ydjanan. 

an ancient division of India, of which the northern Madura was the capita). 

71 . 73 , 74 , 171 . 


7 lice equal to ... 
7 grains of paddy 

12 angulan . 

2 midalthi .... 

7 ralanan . 

20 yaffhi . 

80 usabhan .. . 
4 gdmutan . . . 


COTTA :—CHURCH MISSION TRESS. 




®T ranjeUatton 






Namo Tana, Bhagavato , Arahatd, Sammd, Sambuddhassa ! 


Xamassitwdna Sambuddhan, susuddhaii, suddhawansajan; Mahaw a ns an pawakkhdmi, ndnundnddhikarifean 
Pordnihi katoptsb, atiwitthdrito kwachi, atlwakxoachi sankhittd, anika punaruttakd ; 
fPajjitan tihi dost hi, sukhaggahanadhdranan, pasddatanwigakaran, sutitbeha updgatan, 

Pasddajanaki tkdnt, tathd sanwigakdraki, janayantah pasddancha, sanwigancha, tundtha tan. 
Dipankaranhi sambuddhan passitwd no JMpurd, lokan dukkha pambchitun, bodhaya panidhin akd. [mwnin, 
Tatb tanchtwa sambuddhan Konda'iiiam, Mangalammunin, Sumanan, Riwatambuddhan, Sbbhitancha mahd- 
A nomadassinsambuddharn, Paduman, Naradanjinan, Padumuttarasambuddhan, Sumidancha tathdgatan , 


Chap. I. 

Adoration to him, who is the deified, the sanctified, the omniscient, supreme 
Buddho! 

Having bowed down to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in purity, illustrious in 
descent; without suppression or exaggeration, I celebrate the Mahawanso. 

That which was composed by the ancient (historians) is in some respects too concise, in 
others, too diffuse; abounding also in the defects of unnecessary repetition. Attend ye to 
this (Mahawanso) which, avoiding these imperfectidhs, addresses itself to the hearer (in 
a strain) readily comprehended, easily remembered, and inspiring sentiments both ot 
pleasure and of pain; giving rise to either pleasing or painful emotion, according as 
each incident may be agreeable or afflicting. 

Our vanquisher (of the five deadly sins) having, in a former existence, seen the supreme 
Buddho Dipankaro, formed the resolution to attain buddhohood;—in order that he 
might redeem the world from the miseries (of sin.) 

Subsequently, as in t&case of that supreme Buddho, so unto Kondanno, the sage 
Mangolo, Sumano, the Buddho Bbvato, and the eminent sage Sobhito, the supreme 
Buddho Anomodassi, Padumo, Narado the vanquisher, the supreme Buddho Pauumot- 
taro, and Sumrdo the deity of similar mission, Sujato and Piadassi, the suprem 
Atthadassi, Dhammadassi, Siddhattho, Tisso, and, in like manner, the vanquisher 
Phusso, Wipassi, the supreme Buddho Sir hi, the supremo Buddho WbsIabhuwibhu ; 
the supreme Buddho Kakubandho, in like manner Konagamo, and Kassapo of felici- 

B 
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The Mahawanso. . 


[b. c, 587; b, B. 44. 


SujdtaiH‘Piyadauincha,Jttaha<latsincha ndyakan, Dhammadauincha, Siddhatthan, TistaA,Phuttajinan tatha, 
tfipatrin SikhisandmddhaA, sambuddhan fPetsabkuwibhun, Kakusandhancho sambuddhan, Kondgamanami- 
Kauapon tugatanchimi tambuddki chatuwitati, drddketwd Mahdwirb, tiki bodkdya wydkato , [wacha, 
Puretwa pdrami tabbd, patted sambbdkimuttaman, uttami Gotamo Buddho satti dukkhdpamdckayi, 
Magadhisu Uruwildyan bbdhimiii, Mahdmuni, teitdkkapunnamdyan, $6 pattS sambddhimuttaman. 

Sattd hdni tahin satta, to wimuttitakkan paran windantam madkurattaneka dassayanta, wati wan- 
Tato Bdrdnasin gantvod, dhammachakkappawattayi; tatha wassan watantbwa, satthin arahatan aka. 

Te, dhamman ditanattkaya, wissajjetiedna bhikkkaieo, unnctiedchu tatb tinsa sahdyt Bkaddawaggiyi- 
Sakasta Jafilt Ndtho teinitun Kassapddiki, hemanti (JruwelayaA wanti paripdckayan. 

Uruwilakauapatta makdyaiin i upatfhiti, tassattano ndgamani ichchhdchdran wijdniya, 

Vttardkurutb bhikkhan aharitwdrimaddano, Anbtattadahi bkutwd, sdyankatamayi, sayan, 

Rbdkito nawatne mdse, phussapunnamiyan, Jinu, Lankddipan wisbdketun, Lankddtpamupagamt■ 


tons ad Tent,— unto all these twenty four supreme Buddhos likewise?, (in their respective 
existences), the indefatigable straggler having vouchsafed to supplicate, by them also his 
admission into buddhohood was foretold. 

The supreme Gotamo Buddho (thus in due order) fulfilled all the probationary 
courses, and attained the supreme omniscient buddhohood; that he might redeem mankind 
from the miseries (of sin.) 

At the foot of the bo tree, at Uruw61aya, in the kingdom of Magadha, on the day of the 
full moon of the month of wis4kho, this great divine sage achieved the supreme all-per¬ 
fect buddhohood. This (divine) sojourner displaying the supreme beatitude derived by the 
final emancipation (from the afflictions inherent in the state of transmigration) tarried in 
that neighbourhood for seven times seven days. 

Proceeding from thence to B4r4nesi, he proclaimed the sovereign supremacy of 
his faith; and while yet sojourning there during the “ wasso ” he procured for sixty 
(converts) the sanctification of “ arahat.” Dispersing abroad these disciples, for the 
purpose of promulgating his dodtrines, and, thereafter, having himself converted thirty 
(princes) of the inseparably-allied tribe of Bhadda, the saviour, with the view to converting 
Kassapo and the thousand Jatilians, took up his abode at Uruw614ya, during the 
“ hemanto,” devoting himself to their instruction. When the period had arrived for cele¬ 
brating a religions festival (in honor) of the said Kassapo of Uruw£14ya, perceiving that 
his absence from it was wished for, the vanquisher, victorious over death, taking with him 
his repast from Uttarakuru, and having partaken thereof at tb^take of Anotattho (before 
mid-day) on that very afternoon, being the ninth month of his buddhohood, at the full 
moon of.the constellation pusso, unattended, visited Lank4, for the purpose of sanctifying 
Lank4. 

It was known (by inspiration) by the vanquisher, that in Lanfci fitted by yakkbos, and 
thus the settlement of the yakkbos,—that in the skid Lank4 would (nevertheless) be 
the place where his religion would be glorified. . In like manner knowing that in the centre 
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Hdtanujjotanan fhanan Lankd t\ata Jininahuyakkhapunndya Lank'dya t yakkhd tibbdtiydlicha; 

Ndtiwa Lankdmajjhamhi gangdtiri mandrami, tiyojandyati rammi, ikaybjana witthati, 
Mahdndgatnanuydni, ydkkhatangdmabhumiyd, Lankddipaiflutyakkhdmn, mahdyakkhatandgamb, 

Vpdgatb tart Sugatd mah dyakkhatamdgamart, mmdgamma majjhanthi, tattha, titart tirbpari j 
Mahiyanganatkrtpatta fhdniwe, hdtayan titho, wutthiwdtandhakdrddi titan tartuijanart ok 
Te bhayatfhd bhayart dydchun abhayan Jinan ; Jini abhayado dha, yakkhi titi bhayaddite; 

“ Yakkhd, bhayttn too dhukkhancha harissdmi, idan, abort; tumhi nitajjatthdnam mi tamaggd ditha m idh*.' 
Mu ti, Sugatart yakkhd “ dima, mdrita, tl intan tahbipi takalan dipart ; dthi no abhayart tuwan." 

Mayan, titart, toman titan hantwrt; tart dinnabhumiyan, chemmakhandart attharitwa, tathatino Jinbtatb, 
Ckammakhandan paiariti adiltan tart samantato; ghammdbhibhuta ti bhita thitd anti tamantato, 

Giridlpart, tato Ndthb rammart titan idhdneyl, tint tattha pavitthesu, yathdfthdni thapiticha . 

Ndtho tart tartkhipi ehammart; tadd dtwd tam&gamurt. Tasmirt tamagami titan Sattha dkammaditayl. 
Nihitanpdnakntlnan dhammdbhitamuyo ahu; saranttucha tilitu thitd dturt atankhiyd. 


ot Lanka, on the delightful bank of a river, on a spot three yojanos in length, and one 
in breadth, in the agreeable Mahanaga garden, in the assembling place of the yakkhos, 
there was a great assemblage of the principal yakkhos in Lankd; the deity of happy advent, 
approaching that great congregation of yakkhos,—there, in the midst of the assembly, 
immediately over their heads, hovering in the air, over the very site of the (future) 
Mahif angana dagoba, struck terror into them, by rains, tempests, and darkness. The 
yakkhos overwhelmed with awo, supplicated of the vanquisher to be released from 
their terror. To the terrified yakkhos the consoling vanquisher thus replied: “I will release 
ye yakkhos from this your terror and affliction: give ye unto me, here, by unanimous 
consent, a place for me to alight on/’ All these yakkhos replied to the deity of happy 
advent, “Lord, we confer on thee the whole if Lankd, grant thou comfort (in our affliction) 
to us.” The vanquisher, thereupon, dispelling their terror and cold shivering, and spread¬ 
ing his carpet of skin on the spot bestowed on him, he there seated himself. He then 
caused the aforesaid carpet, refulgent with a fringe of flames, to extend itself on all sides;— 
they scorched by the flames (receding) stood around on the shores (of the island) terrified. 

The saviour then caused the delightful isle of Giri to approach for diem. As soon 
as they transferred themselves thereto (to escape die conflagration) he restored it to 
its former position. Immediately, the redeemer folded up hia carpet, and the devos 
assembled. In that congregation, the divine tenebdr propounded his doctrines to them. 
Innumerable kotisof living ^features received the blessings of his doctrines: asankhyas 
of them attained the salvation of that faith, and the state of piety. 

The chief of the devos, Stnjsao®, of the $dl6samano < mountain, having acquired tb®, 
sanctification of “ s6t&patti!’ supplicated of the deity worthy of offerings, for an off 
The vanquisher, oat of compassion to" living beings, passing his hand over his 
bestowed oft him a bandftil of his pate Wue lodes, from the growing hair of Ij&fead, 
Receiving and depositing it in a superb golden casket, on die spot where the divine 
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Sbtdpattiphalan patted stliiumanafo'ddki MakdtumanadMndb pdjiydA ydehi p&jiyan. 

Siran pprdmatitwdna nildmalasirSitthi pdnimatti aid kMftum pdnihiti JM. 

S6 tan suwannachaAgbfawarbndd&ya, Satthunb nUinnatikknarackiti n&n&ratanatanchayt, 

Sabbatb satta ratani ihapetwdna, tirbeahi, tb indantlath&pina pidahiti, namauieh*. 
ParinibbutamhiSamhuddki Mtak&tbeka, iddhiyi, dd&ya ginagiwaffhin, thiro Sarabhi n&makb, 
Theratta pdripattaua tttxo, dniya, chitiyi taminyiwa thapetw&na. bkikkhtiki pariwdritb, 
CAAdddpetwdmidawannap&tdnihi mahiddhikb, thupan dwdduaAmtthuchad kdrdpetwdna, vpukkami 
Dewdnanpiyatiuaua ran/tb bhdtukumdrako UddhanehildbhayonSma, dirwd ehitiyamabbkutaA, 

Tad ekkddayitwi kirtri UruahatthwehacAitiyaA, Maddantb DaniU rttfH tattratfhb Dutthagdmani, 
AtiHkatthoA kdrisitasta kanchukachittyad. Mahiyangana thupbyamisb «i oampatittkitd 
Ewan dipamiman katwd manussdrahamiuarb, Uruwikmagama dhiro umwiraparakkambti 

Mahiyangana gamanan nitfhitan. 


Mahdkdruniko Satthd, tabbalbkahittratb, bbihito panchami want, wasan Jitawane, Jinb 
Mahbdaraua ndgaua, tathd Chdlbdarattacha, matulabhaginiyanan, manipaUadkah ttakan, 

Dined saparitajjdnad tangaman paehchupafthitad, Sambuddhb, chittam&saua kdlapakkhi uposathi, 
Pdtoyiwa tamdddya pawarad pattachiwarad, anakanpdya ndgdnad nSgadipamupagamt. 

teacher had stood, adorned (as if) with the splendor of innumerable gems, comprehending 
(all) the seven treasures, he enshrined the lock in an emerald d&goba, and bowed down in 
worship. a 

The tb6ro Sarabhd, disciple of the thCro S&riputto, at the demise of the supreme 
Buddho, receiving at bis funeral pile the “giwattbi "(thorax bone relic) of the vanquisher, 
attended by bis retinue of priests, by his miraculous powers, brought and deposited it in 
that identical d&goba. This inspired personage, causing a d&goba to be erected of cloud 
colored stoneB, twelve cubits high, and enshrining it therein, departed. 

The prince TJddhnachul&bhayo, the younger brother of king JDdwhnanpiatisso, discover¬ 
ing this marvellous d&goba, constructed (another) encasing it, thirty cubits in height. 

The king Dutthag&mani, while residing there, during his subjugation of the mala- 
bars, constructed a d&goba encasing that one, eighty cubits in height. 

This Mahiyangana d&goba was tipis completed. 

In this manner, the supreme ruler, indefatigable as well as invincible, having rendered 
this land habitable for human beings, departed for Urnw&l&va, 

The visit to Mahiyangana concluded. 

k __ 

The vanquisher (of the five deadly sins), the great compassionating divine.teaeher, the 
benefactor of the whole world, the supreme Buddho, in the fifth year of his buddfaohood, 
while residing at the garden of (the prince) Jeto, observing that on acebout of a disputed 
claim for a gem-cet throne, between die n&ga Mah6dftr6ad a similar Chbl6dar6, a 
maternal uncle and neplitw, a conflict w^as at hand, between their respective armies; on 
.the last day of the last quarter of|hemoba of itbe month cl&tta, at day light, taking irith 
hlxn his sacred dh& and robes, eat of coinpassion to the nagas, visited N&gadtpo. * 

9 * 
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Makbdarbpi 16 *6g6 ttuUk rtg& makitfdhikb, tamuddi n&gabhawtni, dtuaddha takt yojani, 
Kanitthakd ttuta Kannawaddhamdnamki pabbati n&gardjatta dinStti: tana Chulidard iut6, 

Taum mSt A ma Uua Sti manipailankamuttaman datwd, k&lakatd n 6gi, ndtvlina talkSkito. 

AhSti bkaginiyana tangamb paehupafthitb: pabbatiy&pi n&gd ti ahUanhi mahUdhikS. 
SatniddkitumanS ndma dew6 Jtkwani fAitaA, r&j&yatanam&d&ya attend bkaxeanan tubkan, 
Bhuddhantmatiy&ykwa chhatt&kiraA Jinbpari didrayant6 upiganchki fhanan ten pubba wUttakan 
Detobki tS Nigadipb, mannundnantarl bkawi akbti r&j&yatanaA ihitdttham ta addata 
Pachhikabkudd&i bkvnjanti dined, ekittan pattdiya, pattatfyUuuuu&khSni tesan pddati. Tend to. 
Nibbatti tannin rukkkatmin Jtiuyini mono rami, dnSrakottkakapauamhh patkha bmki akoti to. 
Dtvdtidiwb diwaua tana wuddhimapatttya, idak fhanamkf, tattkancha tancha rukkhak idk&nay ». 
Sangdmamajjki dkati nittnno tattha Ndyakb, tamak tamanudo, titan naganak bkiktOnak aka 


At that time, this Mah6dar6 aforesaid was a n4ga king in a n&ga kingdom, half a 
thousand (five hundred) yojanos in extent, bounded by the ocean; and he was gitted with 
supernatural powers. His younger sister (Kidabbik4) had been given in marriage to a 
n&ga king of the Kanawaddham&no mountain. Chul6dar6 was his son. His, maternal 
grandmother having bestowed this invaluable gem*throne on him,—that n&ga queen there¬ 
after died. From that circumstance* this conflict of the nephew with the uncle was on 
the eve of being waged. These mountain nagas were moreover gifted with supernatural 
powers. 

The devo Samiddhisnmano, instantly, at the command of Buddho, taking up the 
rajayatana tree, which stood in the garden of Jdto, and which constituted his delightful 
residence, and holding it over the vanquisher's head, like an umbrella, accompanied him 
to the above named place. 

This devo, (in a former existence) bad been born a human being in N&gadipo. On the 
spot where the rajayatana tree then stood, he had seen Pacbd Buddhos taking refec¬ 
tion. Having seen them he )iad rejoiced, and presented them with leaves to cleanse tbeii 
sacred dishes with. From-that circumstance, he (in his present existence) was born m 
that tree, which stood at the gate of the delightfully agreeable garden of J6to. Subse¬ 
quent (when the Jeta wiharo was built) it stood without (it was not bnilt into the terrace 
on which the temple was constructed). The devo of devos (Buddho) foreseeing that this 
place (Nigadipo) would be of Increasing advantage to this devo (Samiddhisnmano) 
brought this tree to it. f g 

The saviofir and dispeller of the darkness of sin, poising himself in the air, over the 
centre of the assembly, caused a terrifying darkness to those n&gas. Attending to the 
prayer of t|»e dismayed n&gis$, be again called forth the light of day. They, oveijoyed at 
having seen the deity of MtitettV^adyept, bowed down at the feet of the divine te«ewr. 
To tlfe* the vanquisher preached a #«monohteoonciliation t —Both parties rejoiciugt^^at, 
madoaoofifcfWg of thi gem-throne to lb| divine saga, 'fhe divine teacher,, 0,1 

o 
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An&uatS MugattMti, 6!6kaA toSyidaAiiya. 7# dhm& 8ajgataa t*ffh6 f p6ji wandinti 8attkua6. 

Titan dkoamamaditisi t6 am g gikaraa*AJia», Ubktfi ti paHtOan p aB ank aA MitaM aduA, 

SatthS bhuptiA gato, tetfU irfiMMbM taW, <iW dibbannapanihi n&garQ f iki tappitb, 

TijalattM, thalmffhMa Mi pangMti Mtij/6, tamtfamh* »Ui*A patH/Mpiti atiydte. 

Mahedaraum nigatta »dhd* A t aa g a k kkikp KafyAniya* rftfayuddhoA ItdtuA takiA goti, 

BhuddhSgamamh i p afkam i tutmi, ta d dk ammdita nan, thiii ta raa t tiitn : tattha y&ohl Taih&gataA, 

“ Makati anufompd nS kati, Ndtka, tuykayaA ; taj/6 n&gaaunt bM Mays* iMMnribiU 
“Anukamp&ym aatt/ipUi mtttA kctu, maMdaya, pmaardgamaai atttka, wSmbkaad* aumdgami.' 
Adhw&xayatvh Bkag a mB, tunkibkdwinidkdgamttn, potiftMpM tattkhka r^jdyatamachitiyan . 

Tanr.kdpi rdjdyaUnaA, paliankencka makdraha & appisi ndgardjAaak LSkondtkb n gmatt itun : 

“ ParibMgaehHiyaA maykmA, ndgardjd, namanatka; taAbkawituUi w6, tdtd, kitdyaeka tukhdyacha " 
Jchchimmddi, Sugatb, ndgdnan anutdtanan kahcd, JHavana A tabhangatb iokdnukampakdti. 

JNdgadfpagamanan . 


Tat6 if, Miff on mi, ndgtndo Maniakkhiko upata Akamitwd Sambuddhan, sahataAghaA nima ntayi. u 


earth, seated himself on that throne, and was served by the nhga kings with celestial 
food and beverage, Hie lord of the universe procured for eighty k6tis of nhgas, dwell¬ 
ing on land and in the waters, the salvation of the faith, and the state of piety. 

The maternal ancle of Mah6dar6, ManiakkhikO, die n&ga king of Kalykni, proceeded 
thither to engage in that war. Having, at the .first visit of Bnddho, heard the sermon 
on hie doctrines preached, he had obtained the state of salvation and piety. There he 
thus supplicated the successor of preceding Buddhos: " Oh! divine teacher, such an act 
of mercy performed unto us, is Indeed great. Hadst thou not vouchsafed to come, we 
should all have been consumed to ashes/ 1 “ All compassionating deity! let tby protecting 
mercy be individually extended towards myself: in thy future advent to this land, visit 
thou the place of my residence.” The sanctified deity, having by his silence consented to 
grant this prayer in his future visit, on that very spot he cauled the rsyayatana tree to be 
planted. The lord of the universe bestowed the aforesaid inestimable rajayatana tree, 
and the gem-throne, on the nhga kings, to he worshipped by them. “ Oh! n&ga kings, 
worship,this my sanctified tree; unto you, my beloved,it,wili be a comfort an£ consolation." 
The deity of felicitous advent, the comforter of the world, having administered, especially 
this, together with all other religions comforts to the nhgaa, departed to the garden 
of Jet©. ^ f * 

The v^ ? to Jjftgadipo concluded. 


In the thifil year Bum that period, the Iftid n&ga king; Mauiakkbild, repaid# 1° tbe 
supreme suppt&tted Ms attendee (at Xalykni) toiWm* with bis disciples. 

In (this) ofhm WddhOhhOd; tfii vanquisher tfir4«§baroing in the 

'Pjtpto ofJfito,witi( fife hundred IWM d^/bstogt^fhO moon 
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BMkitS wftkmi *mii lemmA JiUnHini, Jin6, Ndtki,p*mkahi bhikkk<6m» tadikt pariwdriM ; 
Outiyi dkmi, Uth d kdU arickitl, Jine, r amm i mtdJekmdqmki p* wam jy»n hfmimrd; 
Taithima, pdrufitvin* todgkdfiA, pqtt amd dif*, «fd KtfydttidUmUait 3taHfyokkhitomiv>itan*A, 
Kdydnicktttjpttkdni kmti rmkuumimfapi m*Adr*kamli pmBanii ttJuuangkinupdwiti. 

Dibbiki khaffMtyjiki utg«n6 w ijfHtw JitutA ndgurtyd dwmmmrdjan m ntappiti tumdmud, 

Tqtk* dhtmmaAdimitwd S*tthd t t6kd* uk *mp* k6, vggtmnmMt SummnikAti pddandattM ndy*ki: 
Ta»miAtpabb»t apddw m ki uikiudAgkqyithdtukh** dnedvikdraA kmtvdna ; Dighmicdpin updgtum. 
Tmtthm diitigathdHamki U$mngh6hi nitidiy*, utmddhiA eppoyi N4tk6 fbdndgdramiapMttiya, 

Tati uu fihdya fhdndmha, tkdn/tykmnetu kdwidd, M(&dm£gi**Mnmrdamikdnkmdgd Mmkdmuni, 
MahdihSdhi fkilaffAdni *Mdit wa uudwaii, m mddkiA apptjff JfdiM ; mak mtk upi»it6 tothd ; 
Thupardmamhi thvpmssa fhitatthdni tatkheaeha ; tamd'ihitdtkewHftkdjfa SUMifystAdnagd 
Sahdgatidiwagant gant tamanusdriya ; tat6 JiUwanam Bhudihi bhuddatabb*tthog6agd. 


of the delightful month of wcs&kho, on its being announced to him that it was the hour ot 
refection, the vanquisher, lord of munis, at that instant, adjusting his robes and taking 
up his sacred dish, departed for the kingdom of Kalyani, to the residence of Maniakkhik6- 
On the spot where the Kaly&ni dagoba (was subsequently built) on a throne of inestima¬ 
ble value, erected in a golden palace, he stationed himself, together with his attendant 
disciples. The oveijoyed nfaga king and his retinue provided the vanquisher, the doctrinal 
iord and his disciples, with celestial food and beverage. The comforter of the world, the ' 
divine teacher, the supreme lord, having there propounded the doctrines of Ids faith, rising 
aloft (into the air) displayed the impression of his foot on-themountain Smnanakdto (fay 
imprinting it there.) On the side of that mountain, he, with his disciples, having enjoyed 
the rest of noon-day, departed for Dighawipi; and on the rite of the dagoba (subsequent¬ 
ly erected) the saviour, attended by his disciples, seated himself; and for the purpose ot 
rendering that spot celebrated, he there eqjoyed the bliss of” sam&dhi." Rising aloft from 
that spot, the great divine gage, cognisant of the places (sanctified by former BuddbCfe) 
departed for the station where the MOghawane establishment was subsequently formed (at 
Andradhapura.) The saviour, together with his disciples, alighting on the spot where the 
sacred bo tree was (subsequently) planted, enjoyed the bliss of the “samhdhi* medita* 
tion; thcpnoe* in like manner, on the spot where the great dagoba (was subsequently 
built) Similarly, at the rite of the dagoba thupwhsne, Indulging in the same 
meditation; from thence he repaired to the site of SUa dagoba. The lord of multitudi¬ 
nous disciple* preac|«d to the congregated devos, and thereafter the Buddho omniscient 
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Ewart Lankdyandtkd hitamilamatimd dfatiipekkhamdnd, tamin ttdhmhi Lankd turabkujahgagajfddi aamat- 
thancha pauandgd UkkhattumttaA atiwipuladapi I6kddip6 tidtpan ! dip6 tiadyamdei lujanahahumato, 
dhammadipdwa bkdsiti. * * Kalydnigamuan. 

Sujanappatdda»anwegatthdya kite tadhawanse " Talhdgatamhi gamma A nama," paftkami parichchhtdd 


Dutito PtnrcHcnano. 

Mahdtammatardjaua wansajcht Mahdmuni, kappauddimhi idjdtt Mahdtammata namako 
Jttyocha, fPararijicha, tathd, Kalydmkd duwe, Uposathr<ha Mundhdtd, Chardkopaekardduwt 
iChltiyi, Muckdtichiwa, Mahdmuchalanatnako, Mvthahndo Sagarochiwa, Sdgaridtwandmako, 
Bharato, Bkdgirasochiwa, RuchieHa, Suruchicha, Patdpaha, Mahapatdpd, Panddicha, thathd duwe, 
Sudattanbcha Nirucha, tathd ewan duwe, pachhimdchdti rdjdni tasia putlapaputthdkd 
Atankhiydyukd, tie, affhawisati bhumipd, Kuedwatin, Rajagahan, Mithilanchdpi awatun 
* Tati, eataneha rdjdni, ehhappanndta, safficha, chatut a\itnahaisani, chhattmtdeha, tatipare 
Dwdtttnea, atthawiedcha, dvodt nati , tatopari, aithdram, tatturaea, pancha data, chatudda\a, 

Sana, eatta, dwddasancha, panchamea: tatopare, dwddasaddwa, nawdptcha , 


land of the world, thrice. From this ciicumstance, this island became venerated by 
righteous men* Hence it shone forth the light itself of religion. 

The visit to Kaly&ni concluded. 

The first chapter of the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the visits of the successor of formei 
Buddhos,” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. II. 

Thb great divine sage, the descendant of the king Mah asammato, at the commence- 
ulfat of this “kappo,” was himself the said king named Mahasammato. 

Bojo, Wararojo, in like manner two Kaiyinos, (Kalyino and Warakelyfino.) TJpo- 
satbo, *two Mandh&tds, Charako, and Upacharfiko, Chetiyo, also Bluohalo, Maharau- 
cbalo> Muchalindo, also Sfigaro, and S&garaddvo, Bharato, BMgiraso, Kochi, Saruchi, 
Patfipo, Mahapat&po; and in like manner two Panfidos, Sudassano and Nfiru, likewise 
two of each .name. These above-named kings were (in their several generations) his, 
(Ma has am ma to^) sons and lineal descendants. 

These twenty eight lords of the land, whose existence extended to an asankhfilra of yean, 
reigned (in the capitals) Kosfiwatti, ftijagfkha, Mithila. ' 

Thereafter (in different capitals reigned) ode hundred, fifty six, sixty, eighty four thou¬ 
sand, then thirty six kings : subsequently thereto, thir^Jwo, twenty eight, twenty two: 
subsequently thereto, eighteen, seventeen, fifteen nihe, men, twelve, twenty 

five, again the, same number (twenty five), two twelree/fifid nine. Jtfakb4d6?o, the first 
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ChaturdilH lakaudai hfokkaditedd/kdaicha 1 chaturdsiti tokduani Kaldr^a n aicddayd, , .. 

Solotoydwo Qkkdkopwpitttdrdiit tiimi, teimn witud, port, kdatofianutdriyun. . . 
Okkdkawmkh6j*tthaputt6 Okkdkaudsi bhdpati ;Nipur6,Ckandim6, Ckonfomukhieka, Stritkonikhayd, 
fPeuantaromdhordjd, Jelicha, Sihpwdhand, Sifu»tor6cka ichehi ti lotto puttopajmttokd, 

Jhoituiti tahottdni tokouanum fmUdppoputta rd/dnA { JOgotind todontimi; 

JRti Kaptimwotthutmin Sakyartfdti wiuvtdi Sihahanu makdntfd Joyotinaua atraji. 

Jayatintytto dkitdeha odmindti Yatidkard: Diwadahe, Diwadakd takko ndmdti hhupati. 
Anjan&ckdtha, Kaekekdnd dtuh iatud tutd dwi ; pmKUichdti Kaekekdnd round Sihohouuuo id, 

Ati Aajanotakkatto ndhiti td Yatidkard: Anjdnouo duwi dhitd, Mdgdekdtho, Pqjdpoti 
Puttd duwi, Dan^apdni Suppabkuddhicka idkiyi: panekdputtd, duwi dhitd, dtum Sihahanuuatu. 
Suddk6dan6, Dhetidano, Sukkidon6, Mit6da*6: Undid, Pamitdckdti ; ime poncho, fmd duwi, 
Suppabhuddhatto takkaua mokiti Amitd oho; toad SubkaddakOehckdnd, Dewodotid, duwi mid, 
Mdjfd, Pajdpoiichtwa, Suddkidanamakitiyd Suddkidenamakdraitnd putt6 Mdydyo no Jim, 

Mahdtammatawansamhi atambhinni fifohdmunl, evrah pawattatanjdt6, labbakkattiya muddkani. ' 
Siddhatthaisa kumdratta Bodktitattoua id ahu mdhiti Bhaddakanchdnd ; putti'taudii Rdkuli. 


of eighty four thousand j^fcal&rajanako, the first of eighty four thousand kings; and 
the sixteen sons and lineal descendants terminating with Okkiko; these were those 
(princes) who separately, in distinct successions, reigned each in their respective capital. 

Okk&kamukho, the eldest son of Okk&ko, became sovereign: Nipuro, Chandamo, 
Ghandamukho, Sirisanchhayo, the great king Wessantaro, J41i, Sihaw&hano, and Sihassaro, 
in like manner: these were his (Okk&kamnkho’s) sons and lineal descendants. 

There were eighty two thousand sovereigns, the sons and lineal descendants of king 
Sihassaro,—the last of these was Jayasdno. These were celebrated in the capital of Ka- 
pillawatthn, as Sakya kings* 

The great king Sih&banu was the sdfoef Jayasdpo. The daughter of Jayastao was named 
Yas6dar&. In the city of Dewadaho there was a Sakya' ruler named Dewadaho. Unto 
him two children, Anjano, then Kachcbdna, were boro. This Kachchkna became the 
qneea'of king Sihahsnu. 

To the Sakya Anjano the aforesaid Yasddar& became qaeen. To Anjano, two daughters 
were born—tftdyi and Pajkpati; and two; sons, of the Sskya raco—Dandap&ni and 
Suppabuddbo. 


StfyaSc 


• : - SubhaddahacMikna and Dew« ^ 

Thus the great divine sagew 
tfmpinnacle «£ 
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Bimbitardcha Siddhatthalum drdcka sahdyakd; ubhinnah piiariehdpi tahdyd ttea ti ahu. 

BMMtattho Bimbitdrassa panchawastddhiko ahu. Bkvnatinsi wayatd bodhiiattdpi nikkhatni. 

Padahitwana ehhabbastan, Bodhin patwd kaminacha ; panchatintbwa wayatd Bimbudramupdgam. 
Bimbharo pannarata wassitka pitard sayan abhhltti mahapanfli patto rajjatsa tastatd. 

Potto solasamt wane, Satthd dhdmmawiditayt. Dwdpanndsi watsdni rajjan karhi ti puna. 

Rajjt samd pannarata pubbe Jinasamdgamd : tattatirua samdtawa ; dharamdni Tathd%att . 
liimbitdra>.utojdtisattu tan ghdtiydmati, rajjan dwattihsa waudni, mahdmittaddukdrayi , 

Ajdxattunfi watte aifhami Muni nibbuto; paehehhd si kdrayi rajjan watsdni ehatuwtsati 

Tathdqato takalagunaggatan goto, aniehehatdwatma wasi updgati; itidayo bhayajanawn anichohatan 
awikkkate, sabhawuti, dukkaparaguti 

SvjanappasddasanwtqaUhdya kati mahdwanst " Mahdsammatawansonama” dutiyo partchrhhedo. 


The princes Bimbisaro and Siddbatto were attached friends.^The fathers of both those 
(princes) were also equally devoted friends. The bodhisattho was live years the senior 
of Bimbishro. In the twenty ninth year of his age, the bodhisattho departed (on 
his divine mission.) • 

Having for six years gone through the probationary courses, and having in due order ot 
succession attained buddhohood, he repaired in the thirty fifth year of his age to 
Bimbis&ro. 

The eminently wise JBimbis&ro had been installed himself in the fifteenth year of 
his age, by his father (Bhhtiyo) in the sovereignty of his realm. In the sixteenth year ot 
his reign, the divine teacher propounded his doctrines (to him). He ruled the kingdom 
for fifty two years: fifteen years of his reign had elapsed before be united himself with the 
congregation of the vanquisher,—after his conversion, thirty seven years ; during which 
period this successor of former Buddhos still lived. 

The weak and perfidious son of Bimbis&ro, Ajhtasattu, having put him to death, 
reigned for thirty two years. In the eighth year of king Ajhtasattu’s reign, the divine 
sage died. Thereafter he reigned twenty four years. 

The successor of former Buddhos, who had attained the perfection of every virtue, 
arrived at that final death, (from which there is no regeneration by transmigration.) 
Thus, from this example, whosoever steadfastly contemplates terror-inspiring death, and 
leads a righteous life, he will be transported (after death) beyond the realms of transmigra- 
tory misery. ' t * 


The second chapter io the Mahawanso, entitled,, "the Mahhsammatta genealogy," 
composed equally for the, delight gad affliction ct righie©u*»«h. - 
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Tativo parichchhbdo, 

Pancha ncttd, Jin6, pancha chattdlha tamdsamb, fhatwd sabbdni kichchhdni, katibd lokatta tdbhatha, 
Kusindrdyah yomakat dlanamantar t, to it dkha punnamaydh, *6 dip6 Idkatta nibbuto. 
Sanhydpathamatikkantd bhikkhu, tattha, tamdgatd, khattiyd, brdhamand, toeud, tuddd, dewd, tathiwaeha, 
Satta satatahattdni titu pdmkkhabhikkhawb, thiro Mahdkattapbcha tanghatthiro tadd ahu 
Sanratdftnkadhdttt kichehdai kdriya ichchhanto, t6 mahdlhiro, dhammah Satthuehiratfhitih, 

Ldkandthi datobult lattdhaparinibbvti, dubbhdtitah tubhaddatta Bufihaua wachanah taran, 

Saran chtwaraddnartcha samatthi thapanatthatd, taddhamma thapanatthdya Mvnind anuggahan katah, 
Kdtun saddhammatangitin, tambuddhdnumaliyati nawangasdtanadhare, tabbanga, samupagate, 

Bhikkhu,pancha tatiyiwa Mahdkhmdtawe wart tammanni: tkinunitu Anandattkirakdmnd. 

Puna Ananda thiropi bhikkhuhi abhiyachito, tammanni kdtun tangitin: id natakkdhi, tan toina. 

Sddh uk ilauasattdhan sattdhan dhatupvjanan, tchchaddhamdsan khipetvod, tabbahkdnukampaka * 


Chap. III. 

The supreme incomparable, the vanquisher of the five deadly sins, who was gifted with 
five means of perception, having sojoafned for forty five years (as Bnddho); and fulfilled 
m they utmost perfection, every object of his mission to this world; in the city of Kusinhra, 
m the sacred arbor formed by two “ sal ” trees, on the full moon day of the month ot 
weshkho, this luminary of the world was extinguished. On that spot, innumerable priests, 
princes, brahmins, traders, and suddras, as well as devos, assembled. There were also 
seven hundred thousand priests, of whom the th&o Maha Kassapo was, at that time, 
{he chief. 

This high priest having performed the funeral obsequies over the body and sacred relics 
of the divine teacher; and being desirous of perpetuating his doctrines for ever; on the 
seventh day after the lord of the universe, gifted.with the ten powers, had demised; 
recollecting the silly declaration of the priest Subaddo, who had been ordained in 
his dotage; and moreover recollecting the tooting of equality on which ho had been 
placed by the divine sage, by conferring on him his own sacred robes, as well as 
the injunctions given by him for the propagation of his doctrines; this all-accomplished, 
disciple of Buddho, for the purpose of holding a convocation on religion, convened five, 
hundred priests, who had overcome the dominion of the passions, of great celebrity, 
versed in the nine departments of doctrinal knowledge, and perfect in every religious 
attribute. On account of a disqualification (however) attending the thfro Anando, there 
was one deficient of that number. Subsequently the thero Anando also, having been 
entreated by the other priests to take part in the convocation, was likewise included. 
That convocation conld not have takefi place without him. 

These universe*compassionating (disciples) having passed half a month,-in celebrating 
the funerai obsequies seven days* and in the festival of relics seven days,—And kuowini; 



12 Ths Mahawanso. [b.c.643; a,b, 1. 

» 

“ fFattan watantd Rdjagahi, kariudma dkatmatangakak ; ndtaiki tatke voattkdbbamiti, ffatwdna hick- 
Sikdtvrah, tatha, tatha, audunti mahtfanan Jamhudipamkl, ti third wicharitodn* ckdrikan : [ckkayan. 

AtdJki takkapakkhamhi, tvkkapakkhamki, tattkikd updgaman Rdy'agakan tampannachatvpackchayan, 
Tatthbca wauvpagotd, te Mahdkattapddayi third, I hiragunapltd, tambuddkam at akdtoidd, 
fFatsdmah pathaman mdtaA tabbatindtanisupi karituh. pafisaikharanah; watwdndjdtasattu *<5, 
tfihdrapatitarkkark niffkiti dkm bfnipatin ; “ Jddni dhammatangitin karitdma mnyan iti" *4 

11 Kattabban kinti puffkasta; “ nitajjaithdnam " dhu te " R$d katthdtipuckchkihoa ; wnttathdnamhi 
Sighak, fVtbhdra tilaua pout, kdriti manfapan SattapaQftigukddwdrt, rammah, dhoatabhipaman, 
Sabbathd manfaitwd, tan atthardphi tatha, ti, bhikkhunan ganandyewa anagghattharandnicha, 

Nittdya dakkhinan bkdgan uttardmukkamuttaman, thirdtmsn tupaoaattai% dti tattka mahdrahan, 

Tannin mandapamajjhamin, purathd mukhamuttaman, dkammdtanan supaifpattah ahiti, Sugatdrahah. 
Rdjd richayi tkerdnan “lanman ni nifthitan" iti, third thirarndnawfa mdnanddkaramahruwuh, 

“ Swl, tannipdti, Anando ; tlkkina gamanan tahih nayuttanti, sadatthi, tuan, appamafto, tati bhavca." 


what was proper to be done, thus resolved: "Keeping 1 wasso * in the city of Rajagaha, let 
ns there holdi the convocation on religion: it cannot be permitted to other (priests) to be 
present” 

Those disciples making their pilgrimage over Jambudipo as mendicants, administering 
consolation in their affliction (at the demise of Bnddho) to the vast population spread 
over the various portions thereof; in the month of "asala,” daring the increase of 
the moon, being the appropriate bright season, these supports of the people in their faith, 
reached RAjagaha, a city perfect in every sacerdotal requisite. 

These thAros, with Kassapo for their chief, steadfast in their design, and perfect 
masters of the doctrines 0 f the supreme Buddho, having arrived at the place aforesaid, 
to hold their M wasso,” caused, by an application to king Aj&sattn, repairs to be made to 
pty the sacred buddings, during the first month of "wasso.” On the completion of the 
repairs of the sacred edifices, they thus addressed the monarch; " Now we will hold the 
convocation on religion.” To him (the king) who inquired "What is requisite f they 
replied, "A session hall” The monarch inquiring " Where?” in the place named by them, 
by the side of the Webhhra mountain, at the entrance of the Sattapani cave, he speedily 
caused to be built a splendid hall, like unto fiat of the devos. 

Having In all respects perfected' this hall, he bad hi valuable carpets spread there, 
corresponding with the number of the priests. Vn order, that being seated on the 
north side, the south might be faced, the inestimable, pre-eminent throne Of the high 
priest was placed there. In the centre of that hall facing the east, the exalted 
preaching pulpit, fit for the deity himselfof felicitous advent, was erected. , • 

The king tikis reported to the thAros: ""Our task is performed.” Those thAros then 
addressed Anando, the delight (ofapattdience) "Anando, Mnorrowis the convocation; 
on account t>f thy being still Under the. dominion of JtfttaU Passions, thy presence there 
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Ichchiwan ehdditd thM, katwdna t oiriyaA tatoan, iriydpathatd tnuttaA arakattamapapu^i, 

Waudnan dutiyi mdti, dutiyi dimat i pana, ruchiri ntantjapc tatmii i third tannipdtihtu tt. 
TkapetwSnandoihiratta anuehthhawikantdxanan, dtanltu n MdiAt* arahanto, yathd rahan. 

Third rahattapattin t6 ydpituA, tihi mdgamd “kuhin Ananda thirbtit" touekchamdnitu kihiehi, 
Nimmujjitwa pafkawiyd, gantwdjStipathinawd, nitidi third Anando attand thapitdtani. 

UpdiithiraA winayi, titadhammi atitakl Anandatthiramakarun tahbi third dhuraidhprd. 

Mahdthird takattdnaA winayaA puchchhitun tayan, tammaAnipdli thiracha witajjitun nominal*, 
Thirdtani nisiditwd ttinayah tamapuchchhi $6 ; dhammdtani niiiditwd mistajjiti tamtwa 1 6 . 

WinayaApAnamaggina miuajjitakamina, tt tabbi tajjhdyamakaruA to inayah nSyakdwtdd. 

Aggah, iohuuutddinah, kdtdrakkhan mahitinb, tammaAnitw&na attdnah third dhammamapuchehhi id, 
Tathd tammanni attdnaA dhommdsanagatd tayaA, wittajjiti tamdnandathird dhammamaiiiatd. 
fVidthamuntnd tina wutqjjitakamina, tt tabbi tajjhdyamakaruA dhammaA dhammatthakdwidd. 


is inadmissible: exert thyself without intermission, and attain the requisite qualification.” 
The thdro, who had been thus enjoined, having exerted a supernatural effort, and extrica¬ 
ted himself from the dominion of human passions, attained the sanctification of “ ar&hat.” 

On the second day of the second month of “ wasso,” these disciples assembled in this 
splendid halL 

Reserving for the thdro Anando the seat appropriate to him alone, the (other) sanctified 
priests took their places according to their seniority. While some among them were in the 
act of inquiring, “ Where is the thdro Anando "1 — in order that he might manifest to the 
(assembled) disciples that he had attained the sanctification of “ arahat”—(at that instant) 
the said th4ro made his appearance, emerging from the earth, and passing through the air 
(without touching the floor); and took his seat in the pulpit specially reserved for him. 

All these thdros, accomplished supporters of the faith, allotted to the thdro Uphli 
(the elucidation of the) “ winayaand to the thdio Anando, the whole of the other 
branches of ** dhamma.” The high priest (Mahhkassapo) reserved to himself (the part) of 
interrogating on “ winaya,” and the ascetic thdro Uphli that of discoursing thereon. The 
one seated in the high priests pulpit interrogated him on ** winaya; ” the other seated in 
the preaching pulpit expatiated thereon. From the manner in which the " winaya ” was 
propounded by this master of that branch of religion, all these thirds, by repeating 
(the discourse) in chants, became perfect masters in the knowledge of " winaya.” 

The said high priest (Mah&kassapo) imposing on himself (that task), interrogated 
on "dhamma” him (Anando) .who, from among those who had been his auditors, was 
the selected guardian of the doctrines of the supreme ruler. In the same manner, the thdro 
Anaqio, allotting to himself that (task), exalted in the preaching pulpit, expatiated 
without the slightest omission on ** dhamma” From the manner in which that se$e 
( AnandoX seeomgiahed in the" w6d6ho,” propounded the "dhamma,” all thesoprieete, re¬ 
peating his discourse in chants, became perfect In ** dhamma.” * 
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Evan sattahi mdtiki Mamma mtgiti nifthitd, laMttokahifaUhdya mkbollkahttlKi td ; 

Mahdkampatkirima idan Sugatoifoanan, panchavwta aahaudni tamatthan watUntkat&d. 
Atiwajdtapamojjd, tanih<Mc*jdantik& t sangtti pariy6tdni, chkaddd kampi maMmahi. 
JchckhariydniehdhimA Uhl ntkdni nikadhd, thirihima katattdcha, " thirty & ’ Ogam parampard. 

Pafhoman taQgahadJcatmd, JcatwdMkahitan hah wi, ti ydxemtdyukd fhatted, third sabhipi tu'hhutd. 

Thtripi tl mati, padipahatandhakdrd, likandhakdrahananamki nahdpadipd nibhdpitd, marand ghdra- 
mahdnilina; tUdpijiveitamidan, matimd, jahiyuti. 


Sujanappasddaianu)egatthdya fcati mahdwttnsi u pafkamadhammaxangHin,dma," tatiyo parichthhido. 


> 

Thus this convocation, held by these benefactors of mankind for the benefit of the whole 
world, was brought to a close in seven months; and the religion of the deity of felicitous 
advent was rendered effective for enduring five thousand years, by the high priest 
Ifah&kassapo. 

At the close of this convocation, in the excess of its exultation, the self-balanced 
great earth quaked six times from the lowest abyss of the ocean. 

By various means, in this world, divers miracles have been performed. Because 
this convocation was held exclusively by the thSros, (it is called) from generation to gene¬ 
ration the " th&lya convocation.” « 

Having held this first convocation, and having conferred many benefits on the 
world, and lived the full measure of human existence (of that period ), all these disciples 
(in due course of nature) died. 

In dispelling the darkness of this world, these disciples became, by their supernatural 
gifts, the luminaries who overcame that darkness. By (the ravages of) death, like unto the 
of a tempest, these great luminaries were extinguished. Front this exam¬ 
ple, therefore, by a piously wise man (the desire for) this life should be overcome. 


The third chapter in the Mahhwanso, entitled, "the first convocation on religion,” 
composed equally to delight and afflict righteous men. 
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ChATUTTHO PaB1CH<JHHBDO. 

Jjitasattuputtd tan ghdtttwdd dyibkaddako , rajjan tilata toasidni kartti, mittailubkiko. 

Uddyibhaddaputtb tan ghdtetwd AnuruddhakH, Anuruddhfkatta pu ttb tanghdtetwd Mun^andtaakd. 
Mittodduna, dunumtinb, tipi rqtfantakdrayun: titan ubhintutn rajjitu afthawassdni tikkamun. 

Mundaua pvllbpi farad ghdtetwd Ndgaddtaki chotAwfiati wattdni rajjan Idrtsi pdpakd. 

“ Pita ghdlakawahtiyam" iti kuddhdtha ndqard, Ndgaddtakar6jdnaA opanetwd, samagata , 

Sumndgfiti pannattan amaehan tddutammatan rajji tamabkuinchituu, tabhitah hitamdnasd 
S6 atthdrasa wattdni rdjd rajjatnal drayi. KdldtSki lauaputto atihawitati kdrayi, 

Atiti datami *oassi Kdldt&katta rdjini, SambuddhaparinihbanS ewan waua satan aha. 

Tadd, H'tsdliyd, bhikkhu unikd fPajjiputtaka, " singiUmancha" ‘ ‘ dpangulancha" tathd “ S'dmantaram- 
picha" " dwdsdnumatd" “ chinnan ” “ amathitan" jaldhicha” ,, nittdanan u "adasakan " jdtaripaji • 
lan" iti. % 

Dasawatthuni dipttun kappdntiti alajjinb. Tan tutwdna Yasatthiro charan fPajjisu ch&rikan 
Chhalabhinno, hatappatti, Yat6, Kdkaniaknttrqjb, tan sav&tun tattttdho iatUidsrami Mahawanan. 

“Thapetwdpisathagge ti, kansapdtin tahodakah, kahdpanddi sanghatsa, dtthitdhu updtaku" 


Chap. IV. 

Ud&yibhaddako, the perfidiously impious son of Aj&sattu, having put (his parent) 
to death, reigned sixteen years. 

Anfiraddhako, the son of Udayibhaddako, having put him to death; and the son of 
An&ruddhako, named Mundo, having put him to death; these perfidious, unwise (princes, 
in succession) ruled. In the reigns of these two (monarchs) eight years elapsed. 

The impious N&gad&sako, son of Mundo, having put his father to death, reigned twenty 
four years* 

The populace of the capital infuriated (at such conduct), designating, this ** a parricidi- 
cal race,” assembled, and formally deposed Nhgadhsaho; and desirous of gratifying 
the whole nation, they unanimously installed in the sovereignty, the eminently wise 
minister bearing the (historically) distinguished appellation of Susa nh go. He reigned 
eighteen years. His son K&Uisdko reigned twenty years. Thus in (he tenth year 
of the reign of king Khlhshko, a century had elapsed from the death of Buddho. 

At that time a numerous community of priests, resident in the city of Wisali, natives of 
Wajji—shameless ministers of religion—pronounced the (following) ten indulgences to 
be allowable (to the priesthood): via.,* “ salt meats,” " two inches,” “ also in villages,” 
w fraternity,” u proxy,” ^ example,” “ milk whey,” “beverage,” “ covers of seats,”** gold, 
and other coined metals.” The thOro Vaso having heard of this heresy, proceeded on a 
pilgrimage over the Wajji country. This Vaso,' son of Khkandako the brahman, 

W ♦ _ 

* Thew M* tb« opwitf worth of the wotence* dwcHptlvo of tlw t«n mw Indalgenc* to he 

daced late tfcedMptfw efthe ftadOkhttal inttftthaett; an wplMirtkm of which, weald i**4 
itnoateohat tomtit pfcge. 
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“NakappantaA mdditha H if* third tawdrayu PaiitdraitiyaA kamautA, Yq*thirat*a tikarvh. 

Ydchitwd anudutaA, ti tahatina puraAgato; alianS dhaamawadittaA tan^dpetwdna ndgari. 

Anudutawackd tutwd, tarn ukkhipitvmdgatd, parikkhipiya affhantu gkaraA ihiratta, bhikkhawd. 

Third uggammm nabkatd, ganatwa Kdtambiyan ;<4<(5 PdfheyakdwantikdnaA IhtkkhAnaA taAtikaA lahuA 
Pittri dvtitu: tayan gantwdhdgafyg dpabbatan; dhaSambhAtatkirarta nantabbaA SdnawdtiM. 

Pdthiyakdtafji third, asttdwantitcdpieha, mahakhindtawdtakbiAh6ga$gamhidtar*A, 4 

Bkikkhawd taAnipatUd rabbi tattha, tatd tatd, dtun nawutt takdudni, mantetwd, akhfldpt ti, 
SbrippariwatathiraA bahuttcdamandtawaA, tan kdlapatnukhaA patted, pauituA nikkhamintu taA* 

Third tan mantanan gutted, fPetdlin gantumtwa ti, ichckhoAto phitugawtanaA, tato nikkhami t*A khanuA. 
Pdtd pdtbwa nikkhantS, fhdnan tina mahattand, tdpan tdyan mupentdnaA tahajdtiyamaddasun. 

Tattha SambhAtathirina Yatathird ntydjitd, taddkammatawanaA nitaA RboatatthiramuttamaA, 

Upicheha, dasawatthunipuchchhi; third “ patikkkipi" tutwddhikaranaA “ tancha nitidhimdti” abrawi. 
Pdpdpi pakkhapekkhmti RiwatatthiramuttamaA, tdmanakaparikkhdran pafiyddiya ti bahuA 
SigaA ndusdya gantwdna, tahajdti tamipagd; karftntd bhatta wiuaggaA, bhattakdU upaffhiti. 


versed in the six branches of doctrinal knowledge, and powerful in his calling, repaired to 
that place (Wisfeli), devoting himself at the Mabawana wihare to the suppression of 
this heresy. 

They (the schismatic priests) having placed a golden dish filled with water in the 
apartment in which the "upbsatha” ceremony was performed, said (to the atten¬ 
dant congregation of laymen), "Devotees, bestow on the priesthood at least a k&hapanan.” 
The tbdro forbade (the proceeding), exclaiming "Bestow it not; it is not allowable.” 
They awarded to‘the thfiro Taso ( for this interference ) the sentence of “ patishraniyan ” 
Having. by entreaty procured (fyom them) a messenger, be proceeded with him to 
the capital, and propounded to the inhabitants of the city, the tenets of his own faith. 

The ( schismatic ) priests having learned these circumstances from the messenger, pro¬ 
ceeded thither, to award to the tbdro the penalty of “nkkhipdtan,” and took up their station 
snrronnding his dwelling. Hie tbdro (however) raising himself aloft, proceeded through the 
air to die city of K6sambiyh: 'from thence speedily dispatching messenger* to the priests 
resident in Pathfeya and Awanti, and himself repairing to the Ah6ganga mountain (moun¬ 
tain beyond the Ganges), reported all,these particulars to the thdro Sambdto of S&na. 

Sixty priests of Pathdya and eighty of Awanti, all sanctified characters who had oyer- 
pome the dominion of sin, descended at Ahdgaoga. The whole number of prieste trhohad 
assembfedthere, from various quarters; amounted tor ninety thousand. These sanctified 
ppreonagos^hasing deliberated toother, and .acknowledged teat % tWrn H§jUite of 


Sordya, in ] 


■ wasat that period tee-most 


illastriona,^y departedtbitherfmr theptarpose of appearin^teforehif 
The said th^rp hatiog attended tdteeirstatement, 
gregt age) of 
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b. c. 448; a. B. 100.] 

Sahajdtin thaanaata SMathirbwiehiAtiya Pdfhiyyakd d h nm me a oddi ; itt petti eudtotoe, 

L'pichcha ten MakSbrakmd ** dhemmi'tiffhtUi 0 abntwl: nichehaA dkammi thUptteA id attend latte abrnwt. 
Tl parikkhdramdddya RUoatatthb-dmaddamA. Third nagankiktA, pnkkkeA pdkmtt$n pandmeyi. 
fPit&UA ti fmttgadkad, MS PupphapvreA paid, wedintn Kdldtdkaua narindam alqjjini: 

“Satthuiue nd gendkekdfin, gdpayadtd nteffaA tahiA Mnhdwanewih6ratmn metdma iPajjabAumiyan/’ 

“ GaAhisidma mhSraAH gdmto e d ttieebkihkknni, dgaehchhaAti, Mahdrdja, patMdhaya tt iti." 

Rdjd ted duggahttaAti katvd, fPiuO i md g am u n, Rhoatettkiramulamhi sahejdtiyamrttkatun. 

Bhikkku seta tahaudei ikddqtom mdgatd nawnti&ahe tahluidni din tad watfhusantiya. 

Mulattkihi mind wattMt tamnaAnlwa richeyi > third tabkipi ShikkhA ti fPhdUmagamu told. 
lhtggahUArhn id ndfd tattkd maehchl apiteyi: mathSdewdnHbhdwhut anfiettAe agemintn ft- 
Puetwd ti mahipdtS; ratlin tad tupinina id apastitakamaAtdnoA pnkkhitteA L6hakumbhiy<L 
Atibhito dku r&ja: tnmaisaiHumdgama bhagintnandathiritu dk&sina m&tewd: 


departing each morning at dawn, on reaching the places adapted for their accommodation, 
they met together again (for consultation) in the evenings. 

At a place (where they had so assembled), the thdro Yaso, under the directions of the 
chief priest Sambhfttd, at the close of a sermon, addressing himself to the celebrated them 
R6wato, inquired what the ten (unorthodox) indulgences were. Having examined those 
rules, the tbdro pronounced them “ inadmissible;” and said, “ Let us suppress this 
(schism.) 

These sinners with the view to seducing the renowned thdro Rdwato to their party, 
collecting a vast quantity of priestly offerings, and quickly embarking in a vessel arrived 
at the place where the principal priests were assembled; and at the hour of refection, set 
forth the chant of refection. The tb&ro $&lh6, who was resident at that selected place, 
and had overcome the dominion of sin, reflecting whether the doctrine of the Patheya 
priests was orthodox, it appeared to him to be so. The Maha-Brahma (of die world 
Sudh&wash) descending nnto him (Sfdh6) addressed him thus: *Adhere to that doctrine.” 
He replied,—that his adherence to that faith would be steadfast. 

Those who had brought the priestly offerings presented themselves to the eminent tMro 
Rdwato. The th6ro declined accepting the offerings, and dismissed the pupil of the sinful 


fraternity (who presented them). 

These shameless characters departing thence for Wishli, and from thence repairing 
to the capital Puppbdpura; thus addressed their sovereign KfcUsbko s * We, the guardi¬ 
ans of the dwelling pf our divine instructor, reside there, in the land of Wajji, in the 
Hahkwana wihare,*' <<The Trieste'resident in the provincial villages are hastening hither. 


shying, ‘X#et us tg|e possession oif the wihare.’ Oh, Maha-rhja, prevent them,” They 
having (thus) deceived theUngfreitirM tp wiskii. , 

In"me (aforesaid) selected place irlmre tlm (orthodox) priests had halted, unto rim traf 

and nin«hr meymnd nrusts oontretateA, He IriMfl (however) not to f&gpnsB the 
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"Rkdrikante katan kttmmttn: dkammikayyl khamdpay*: pakkhi titan bkmwitwd, (wan kuru sdsanapaggahan,' 
*• Swan kati wtthituyhan hessatUi” apakkami. Pabh&tiyhea fPisfdin gaAtuA nikkhami bkApati. 

Ganlted Makdwanan bhikkusaAgaA si sannip&tiya ; suttoA ubhinnaA wSdaneha, dhammapakkhanrha riehiya, 
Khamapctwd dhammikiti bhikkku sahbk tnahipati, attaiiddhammapakkhattaAwatwi ; "tumhi yatharankin' 
“ Sampaggakan sasanassa karilhdticha " bhdvya; datwdeha titan ArakkkaA dgamHii sakaA puran. 
Nichchhitun t&ni watthuni sangho saAnipaU (add • anaggdni tattha bkassdni tangantajjhi ajttyisun. 

Ta>6 \o Rewatatthirb sawelwd, sangamajjhagi, ubbahikdya, tad watthuA samitun nichchhayaA akd. 
Pachinakicha chatari, datum Paihiyyn 1 ipida, ubbdhikdya sammanti bhikkhvnan wattkv santiyk. 
Habbahamichu, Sdlhicha, Khufjntohhita'tamaho, fP&tahhdgamikichdti, thtrd Pdehinakd iml . 

Riwato, Sanasamf/ftuti, Yaso Kakandnkaltrajo, SumaniehSti, chatt&ro third, Pdthiyyaka hat. 

Samitun tdni watthuni appasaddan, an&kulan, agamun fPdlukdrdman atfhattherd andtawa. 


heresy at any place but that at which it had originated. Consequently the tbdros, and all 
these priests repaired to Wisali. The deluded monarch dispatched his ministers thither. 
Misguided howcu»r, by the interposition of the gods, they proceeded in a different direction. 

The sovereign having (thus) deputed these ministers (to the priesthood), in the night, by 
a dream, he saw that his soul was cast into the Ldhokumbiyh hell. The king was in the 
greatest consternation. To allay that (terror) his younger sister, the priestess Anandi, 
a sanctified character, who had overcome the dominion of sin, arrived, travelling through 
the air; "The act thou hast committed is of the most weighty import: make atonement to 
the orthodox ministers of the faith: uniting thyself with their cause, uphold true religion. 
By adopting this coarse peace of mind will be restored onto thee.” Having thus addressed 
him, she departed. 

At the very dawn of day, the monarch departed to proceed to Wis&li. Having reached 
the Mahawanawibare, he assembled the priesthood; and haring examined the controversy 
by listening to both parties, he decided in favour .of the cause of true religion. The 
sovereign having made atonement to all the ministers of true religion, and'having avowed 
his adherence to its cause, he said : " Do ye according to your own judgment, provide for 
the due maintenance of religion;” and having extended his protection to them, be departed 
for his capital (Pupph&pura.) 

Thereupon, the priesthood assembled to inquire into these indulgences: there in 
that convocation {however) endless and frivolous discussions arose. The tbdro Riwato 
himself then advancing into thfe midst of the assembly, and causing to be proclaimed the 
" ubbhbikhya ” rules, he made the requisite arrangements for the purpose of sup¬ 
pressing this heresy. 

By the ubbhhikaya rules, he selected, for the suppression of the sacerdotal heresy, four 
priests of Fhchhia and four of Pktbdya. These were thd'Phchlna priests,—Sabbakkmi, 
Sfelbo, Kujgasdbbito, and Whsahhaghmiko. These wete" the four f*hfh£ya priests,— 
iUwato, Sambtiftoof S&na, Yaso {boson of K4kondako, jUid Sumano. For the purpose 
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Titu waithusn ikika katnato Hiwatb moh&thiro tkira Sabbakdmin puckehki paphskh&su kowido. 
Sabbakdmi mahdthiro dim* puffhisi wiydkari ; " tabbdni tdni watthuni nakapanttti sitUato." 
Nikaritvoddhikaranan tan ti tattha ydth&kicamon; tattkiwa tangkamajjhamki puchehhd winajjanan kartt A. 
Niggahanpdpabhikkkuiutn dasawatthukadipina n titan datatahasdnan maASthird akantu ti, 

Sabbakdmi pwtkuiciyd sanghatthiro tadd aha, to whan wastaiatiko tadiiii upasatnpada. 

Sabbakdmieka, Sdlkocka, Rimti, Khujjasbbhito, Yatokdkandakasoto, Samhhuta Sdndwarikb, 

('hka third Anawlathirossa itt saddhiwihdrinb, fYdsabhagdmkichiwn, Sumanocha duwi pana. 
Thirdnuruddkathiratsa iti taddhiwihdrind. AifAatAirdpi pound ti ditihapubbd Tathdgatah, 
lihikkhu satasahauani dwddatdtun sandgatd: sabbisad RiwatattAiro bkikkhinan pamukhd tadd. 

Tadd so RiwatattAiro saddAammatthitiyi chiran kdritun dhammasangitin sabbabhikkAwamuhato, 
Pabhinnattkddinan dnan pifakattayadkdrinan mtdni satta bhikkh&nan arahattdni inuchchitiu 
Ttsabhi IPdlukdrdmi Kdldsikina rakkhitd, Rtwatalthirapdmokkhd, akarun dhammatangahan. 


of examining into these (controverted) indulgences, these eight sanctified personages 
repaired to Walukarama wihare, a situation so secluded (that not even the note of a bird 
was heard), and free from the strife of men. The high priest Rfiwato, the chief of 
the interrogating party, questioned the thdro Sabbakfimi in due older, on these.indulgent 
ces, one by one. The principal thdro Sabbak&mi, who had 1 been thus interrogated by him 
(Rdwato), declared: “ By the orthodox ordinances, all these indulgences are inadmissi¬ 
ble.” There (at the Wfilukarfima wihare), having in due form rejected this heresy, 
in the same manner in the midst of the convocation at Mahfiwana wihare (to which they 

returned), they again went through the interrogations and replies. 

To the ten thousand sinful priests, who had put forth tho ten indulgences, these princi¬ 
pal orthodox priests awarded the penalty of degradation. 

Sabbakfimi was at that time high priest of the world, and had already attained 
a standing of one hundred and twenty years in the ordinatiqn of “ upasampada.” 

Sabbakhmi, S&lho, Rdwato, Kqjjas6bhito, Yaso the son of Kakondako, and Sambfito, a 
native of Shna,—these six thdros were the disciples of the thdro Anando. Whsabhagd- 
miko and Sumano,—these two thfcros were the disciples of the thdro Antiradho. 
These eight pious priests, in aforetime, had seen the deity who was the successor of 
former Buddhos. 

The priests who had assembled were twelve hundred thousand: of all these pricsts, the 
thdfo Rdwato was at that time the leader. 

Thereupon^ for the . purpose of securing the permanency of the true faith, this 
R6wato thdro, the leader qf these priests, selected from those who were gifted with the ; 
qualifications for sanctification, ami were the depositories of the doctrines contained in the, ; 
three " pittas, w seven hundred sanctified disciples (of Buddfao, for the purpose of hold£|g| 
the cenUocatfcii en religion ): All these tfadros having Rdwatofor their Chief, protect#^ 
king fthtda&ko, held thecoavooa tton op religion at .the W41ukar4ma wihare '*' v4s ^ 
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Tub Mahawanso. 


Pubbi kataA tathd foa dhamman puehchhdwa, hitisifan dddya tifthaphadtah etui mdtlht effkaki. 
Swan dutiyasanglttn hatred, tipi mahdytad third dbtakkkayan pattd pattdkdlima nibbuJin. 

Iti paranumattnan pattipattabbakdnan tibhawahitakardnan Ibkandthbntsdiutn rutaariya ; outran tin fa A 
sank hat dsdrakantan pariganiyamatUan, appamatto bhawbfdti. 


SujanappatddasaAieigajmnanatthdga kati Mahawanti “ dutiyaeangitindma " chatuttho parfchrhhido. 

Pamchamo Paiucuohhkdo, 

Y6 Mahdkauapddihi makdtkerihi ddito katd toddhammataygiU, tkiriydti pawuehekatt. 

Ekowa tktrawddo $6 ddiwatta tail ahu * a/fffd chariyawdddtn tato 6roA qjditun. 

Tlhi eaygitikdriki thiriki dutiythi, ti niggahitd pdpabkikkbu tahbl dateahamkS* 

Aka ntdckariydwddan Mahatangkik* ndmikan: tato Odkulikdjdtd Ekabbybharikd picha. 

Ookulikeki, Pannatti wdda, Bdhulikd picha Cketiya wadd: ti tveeeka bhikkku. Sabbatthawadmo Dhamm 
guttika bhikJchucha jdta, khalu iml duvet. 


to the foim observed in interrogation and illustration on the former occasion, con¬ 
ducting this meeting precisely in the same manner, it was terminated in eight months. 

Thus these th&ros who were indefatigable in their calling, and absolved from all human 
afflictions, having held the second convocation on religion, in dne course attained 
" nibbuti.” 

Hence, bearing in mind the subjection to death of the disciples of the saviour oJ 
the universe, who were endowed with the sanctification of “ arahat,”—who had attained 
the state of ultimate beatitude,—and had conferred blessings on the beings of the 
three “ bhawas,” recollecting also tbe liability of the rest of mankind to an interminable 
transmigration, let (the reader) steadfastly devote himself (to a life of righteousness.) 

The fourth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the second convocation on religion,’ 
composed equally to delight and afflict righteous men. * 


Chap. V. 

The convocation which was held in tbe first instance by the principal th6ros, 
having Mahhkassapo for their chief, is called the “ Theriya Saugiti.” 

Doringtbe first century after the death of Buddho, there was bat that one «c hw m among 
the thfiroi. It was subsequent to that period that the other schisms among the preceptors 
took place* 

The whole of those sinful priests, in number tea thousand, who had been degraded 
by the tfcdtn* who had hold the second convocation, originated the schism among the 
preceptors called the Mah&sangjjka heresy., ^ 

Thereat* *wvs» th« 
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J6M 8mb6atthm6dikf Kauapiyd tatdpano: Jdt&JSaMwMkd bhikkha Suttamddm M6pm**. 
TktrawSdina tahatl honti dwddatamipicha t pubbi u>*tt& ehhawSddrha itiatfhdrat&kkild. 

Sattarasdpi dutiyljdtd toassa mti iti t appdckaripawdd&ta tat6 firamajdyituk. 

Hhaawatd, RdjagiriyS, tathd Siddhattikdpieha: PubbaiiliyabhikHacha , tatkd AparutlUkd, 
fPddariya. Chha i Uhi Jambudipamhi bkinnakdt Dkammaraehipi. Sdgaliyi, L&Akddipamki bhinaakd. 

Achariyakutabhldb. 


K&Uuokasta pnttdtu akin iii daw bhdlika j dwtiwinUin U wau&ni rajjttn NmamujWjnrf. 
Nawabhdtart tati Stun, kaminiwa tutradkipS tipi dwSwita t vast&ni rajfati tamamudsipuk. 
Moriydnan lattiy&nan wanttjdtan tiritihdrak " Ckandaguttbti m pfyyatta* Chdmkk* brdhmano teto. 
Sawaman Dhananandan tanghaMwa, ehandakbdhatd, takaii Jambmdipqtmik rajji tuoabkisineki <o. 
86 chatutlinsawanidni rdja rqjjamah&rayi. Tand puttS Bindu*6r6 alfkamiwti JiSrayi, 

Binduiara$uta asnn tatan Ikbeha miuutd : As6l66ti t<taniu punnatfymahiddkikS. 
tPe mat Ik t bhatari tbkantwa ikunakan tatan ; ta 1 all Jambudipatmin Ik6rqffam*p6p»*i. 


a * 

From tho G6kulika schismatics the Pannatti, as well as the Bibulika and Ch^tiya 
heresies proceeded. Those priests, again, gave rise to the schisms of the Subbattha 
and the Dhammagftttika priesthood. These two (heresies) arose simoltanioosly. Subse¬ 
quently, from the Subbattha schismatics, the Kassapo schism proceeded. Thereafter the 
Saokantika priesthood gave rise to the Sutta schism. There were twelve t^m schisms: 
together wi|h six schisms formerly noticed, there were eighteen inveterate schisms. 

Thus, in the second century (after the death of Buddho), there arose seventeen schisms. 
The rest of the schisms of preceptors were engendered subsequently: viz., Heraawata, 
Kdjagiriyd, as also Siddhattikh, in like manner (that of) the eastern Sdliyd, the western 
Sdliya priesthood, and the Whdariyh. These six secessions (from the true faith) took place 
in Jambudipo; the Dhamroaruchiyfi and Sdgaliyh secessions in Lankd. 

The schismatic secessions of the preceptors concluded. # 

Kdlds6ko had ten son»: these brothers (conjoiotly) ruled the empirp, righteously, for 
twenty two years. Subsequently there were nine: they also, according to their seniority, 
righteously reigned for twenty two years. 

Thereafter the brahman Chinakd, in gratification of an implacable hatred bone towards 
the ninth surviving brother, called Dhana-nando, having put him to death, he installed In 
the sovereignty over the whole of Jambudipo, a descendant of the dynasty of Moriyhn 
sovereigns, endowed with illustrious and. beneficent attributes, snrnamed Chaodagntto, 
Be reigned thirty four years. * 

His son Biudusdro reigned twenty (right years. The sons of Bindusaro w$re p>i© 
handled and one, the issue of (sixteen) different mothers. 

Among them, Asfffee by his piety and supernatural wisdom, became ali-pawefctel. 
He having put to death one hundred brothers, Britons one, bom of differtm#ri^thers. 
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Jinanibbdnato paekchha, puri tasiSbhitikatt, afth&ratah watsa tatah dwaydmiwah wijdniyah, 

Patna rhatuhi uastthi tkarajjamahdyasi, puri PSfaliputtamin aUdnatnabhitichttyi. 

Tatsdhhisiki samakdlah 6kSti bhumiyan tathd ; ycyant ybjani And niehehai i patthafa ahu. 
Anotattddaki kfj/i atthdnu tin dini, dinit diwadiwb akd tiki tahwibhdgajanattacha. 

Xagatatd dantakaffhah dnituh l/imawantato anikisan ttthatsanan, dew Aiwa pahdnakah, 
Agadamalakanehiwa tathdgadaharitakun: tdtowa ambapakkancha vbannagandharatuttaman. 

Panrha wan ndniwatthdni hatthapunehanapattakan pUancha, dibbapdnancha Chaddantadahato maru. 
blarantd nag art tamin migatukarapakkhin 6 dgantwana mahdnasmin tayamiwu maranticha. 

Gdwo tattka ehardpetwd wqjamdnenti dipiyi; kettawatthu taldk&di palenti migasukard. 

S untartan pupphapaftakan asuttan, dibbamuppaiad, tojUpanan, anjanancha ndgd ndgawimdnatb 
Sdliwdhu tahatsani nawutintu tuwdpana Chkaddantadakatbyiwa dharinsu dini dini. 

Ti edit nitlhutakarani akhanditwdna ta^uli akantu musikd tiki bhattan rdjakuli ahu. 

Akantu satatan tassa mad hunt madhu makkhikd ; tathd kammdrutdldtu achchhd kutd nipdtayuh. 
Kurautlka sakunikd manunuatnadhuratsard akantu tassd gahtwdna raftito madkurawQttikan. 


reigned sole sovereign of all Jambudipo. Be it known, that from the period of the death 
of Buddho, and antecedent to bis installation, two hundred and eighteen years had 
elapsed. In the fourth year of his accession to his sole sovereignty, this illustriously 
endowed ruler caused his own inauguration to be solemnized in the city of Pataliputto. 
At the instant of his inauguration, the establishment of his supremacy was (miraculously) 
proclaimed, from yojana to y6jana, throughout the air above, and over the surface 
of the earth. 

The devos caused to be brought daily eight mens’ loads of water from the lake Anotatto; 
from which (supplies) the devo of devos (the king) caused the people also to be provided. 
They also procured from the regions of Himawauto, “ nagalatk” teeth-cleansers, sufficient 
for several thousand persons. From the same quarter, the invaluable medicinal “ mala- 
kanIdle precious madicinal " haritakan; " from the same regions the “ amba ” 
fruit, superlatively excellent in its color and flavor. 

The devos (procured) also cloths of five different colors, and cloths for band towels of the 
color of gold, as well as the sacred beverage, from the waters of the Chadanta lake. 
The elk, wild hog, and winged game, slaughtered in that city (for the king’s house¬ 
hold), resorting to the royal kitchen, of their own accord, there expire. There, tigers 
having led forth herds of cattle to graze, reconduct them into their pens. FJk and 
wild hog watch over fields, gardeiis, tanks, &c. The nhgas (brought) fine cloths of 
the color of the ** sumana 11 flower, wove withoat seams; the heavenly "muppalan” flower; 
also ointment for the body; and medicinal drugs, from the n&ga wilderness. Parrots 
brought nine hundred thousand loads of hill paddy daily, flroin the nuutshes of Chadanta. 
Mm% husking that hHI paddy, without breaking it, converted it into rice. Therefrom 
the riee dressed .for the royal household was prepared. For him (the king), bees constantly 
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Rdjdbhisiltt ( s6s6k6 kumdraft Titsayatchayaft kanifthaft saft sddariyaft uparajjibhitichayi. 

Dhammdtdkdbhitikd nifihiti. 

Pitd safthi takassdni brdhmani brdhmapakkhiki hhijiti; tipi ttyiwa tint waudni bhcjayi. 

DiswdnupasamS thrift Atiki pariwhanl wicheyyaddnaft dassafttu amachehi saftniyojiya- 
Andpayitxud mabimd ndnd pdtaddhike wituft voimaftsitvod , nitajjdyabhojdpetyoa witajjayi, 

Kdli wdtdyauagatb tantaft rachchhdya tan yatift Nigrbdhasdmaniraft id dittod ehittampasddayi. 

Riftdusdrassa puttdnaft sabbisan jeifkabhdtuno Sumanatsa kumdrassa puttd tihi kumdrakb. 

A toko pitard dinnaft rt$amftjjiniyanhi to hitwd , goto Pupphapuraft, Biftdutdri gUdnake, 

Katuid puran mkdyattan, matipitari bhdtaraft, ghdtetwd jeftakan rajjaft aggahhi puri wdri. 

Sumdnassa kumdrassa dtwi tan ndmikagdtdgabbhini nikkhamitwdna pdchina dwdrato bahi, 

Cha nddlagdnumagamd taltha Nigrbdhadiwatd tamdlapiya ndmena, mdpelwd gharakaft add. 

Tadahhoacha naft puttaft wijdyitwd, sutastasd “ Nigrodhbti" dkd ndmaft diwatdnuggahd gatd. 


deposited honey. In like manner, in his arsenals, bears worked with hammers, and 
singing birds of delightful melody, repairing to the monarch, sang sweet strains. 

The inaugurated sovereign As6ko then installed his full younger brother, prince Tisso, 
in the dignity of sub-king. i 

The installation of Dharmhsdko concluded. 

The father (of Asoko) being of the brahmanical faith, maintained (bestowing daily alms) 
sixty thousand brahmans. He himself in like manner bestowed them for three years. 

As6ko noticing from the upper pavilion of his palace the despicable proceedings 
of these persons, enjoined his ministers to bestow alms with greater discrimination. This 
wise (monarch) caused to be brought to him the minister^of all religions separately; and 
having seated them, and discussed their tenets, and given them alms, allowed them to 
depart. At a moment when he was enjoying tho breeze in his upstair pavilion, observing 
the samanero Nigrddho passing the palace square, he was delighted with bis sanctified 
deportment. This royal youth was the son of prince Shmano, the eldest of all the sons of 
Bindusaro. 

Asoko on hearing that Bindusaro was on his death bed, left the kingdom of Ujyeuia, 
which had been bestowed on him by his father, and proceeded to Pupphapura. As soon 
as his sire expired, seizing the capital for himself, and putting to death his eldest brother 
(Sdpiano) in that celebrated city, he usurped the sovereignty. 

The consort of prince Suraano, bearing the same name, who was then pr^guant, pro¬ 
ceeding out of the western gate, departed v and repaired to a village of chand&las 
(outcastes.) There, the di&weta Migr6dho addressed her byname; and having caused 
an habitation to spring up, conferred it on her. She who was thus protected by 
the d6wet4, giving birth on that very day to her son, bestowed on the child tho name 
“ Nigrddho.” The chief of the chand&las seeing her (in this condition) and venerating her 
as his own mistress, served her faithfully seven years. 
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Dined tadjttfhachanddli attant tdmininwiya maflflantu tad upatthdti tatta waudni tddhukad- 
Tan MakdwarunaUhird taddditwd kumdrahan upanimya tampadnan arafrd puchchhi mdlarad. 

Pabbdjisi khuraggi, *6 arahattamapdpuni dauand yipagaehchhahto 16 tat& mdtu diwiyd, 

, Dhakkhinlnaeha dwdr ina pawiiitwd puruttamad, tad gdmagami maggina ydti rttfaggani tadd, 

Santdya iriydyasmid patidiya mahipati, puhbi toatannixcdtina ptman tatmid ajdyatkd. 

Pubbi kira tayb dtud bhHard madkuvudnijd; ek6 tnadhud ehikkindti, dkaradti madhud dutee. 

Ek6 pachckikatambuddhi u>an«r6gdti&6 ahu, anno pachehikatambuddho tadatthad madhuatthik'6. 
Pinfackdrikawattina nagarad pdteiti tadd, titthadjalattkad gachchhadti efcdchifitamaddasa. 

Puckchkitwd madhukdmatton flatted, halthina ddisi, *‘«<5 madkupano, bhadtl, tdttha gachchhdtimabbruwi.' 
Tattha pattaita buddhatta wanijo s6 pasddawd wmandayadto. mukhatb pattapurad madhud add. 
Punnancha, uppatadtaneha, patitanchu fnahilali, dinea tnadhud pasanno s6 ewad panidahi tadd, 

“ Jambudipi ikarajjan ddnendnina holu ml, dkdsl yojanl dnd bhumiyan ytjanlticha," 

Shdtarl dgati dha “edisaua madhud adad; anumidatha tumhi tad tumhdkadcha yathd madhud." 

Jettho dha atuftho $6 "cha^idlo nuns sosiyd niwdsentihi ehanidld kdsdydni tadd iti." 


Tho th£ro Maha Waruno seeing this infant born with the attributes requisite for the 
sanctification of “ arahar,” applied to the mother for him, and ordained him a priest. In 
the act of shaving his head (for admission into the priesthood) he attained arahathood. 
Thereafter while on bis way to see his princess-mother, entering the capital by the 
southern gate, at the moment he was passing through the palace square on his road to the 
village (of outcastcs), the sovereign struck*with the extreme propriety of his deportment, 
as if he had been previously intimate with him, an affection arose in his breast towards him. 

In a former existence there were three brothers, dealers in honey; one was the seller, 
two were the providers. Theresas also a pachchd buddho who was afflicted with 'sores. 
Another pachchfc buddho on his account, was solicitous of procuring some honey. In his 
sacerdotal character, begging his subsistence for the day, he entered the city (of Bhri- 
nesi.) At that moment, a young woman, who was proceeding to fetch water, at the 
watering place of the city, observed him. Having made inquiry, and ascertained that he 
was solicitous of getting some honey, she said, pointing out the direction with her hand, 

** Lord, there is a honey bazar, repair thither/' The dealer well pleased, filled the 
begging dish of the pachch6 buddho, who presented himself , there, with honey to overflow¬ 
ing. Observing the filling, the overflowing, and the streaming on the ground of the honey, 
he (the dealer) then formed the following wishes: “By the virtue of this offering, may 
I establish^ undivided dominion over Jambudipo: my authority (being recognised) from 
yfijana to ydjana through the air and over the earth.” To the brothers, who (subsequently) 
arrived, ho thus spoke: “To such a personage (describing him) I hate made offerings of* 
hbi^ According to your shares in that honey, participate ye in the benefits." The 
eldest brother incensed, thus replied: “Sorely he most be ah ontcaste; at all times 
the out castes wear yellow cloths!” The second.said: “Send that pachchd buddho to 
the farther side of the ocean.” (Subsequently) having listened to the youngest brother's 
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Majjho “paehchikabuddhah tan khipu pdrahnawe " iti- pattiddnah wachd tasta tutted techdnumddiyun. 
Apanddisikd xdtu diwittah tasm patthayah adissamdna sandhicha rtipan atimanoramah, 

Asoko madhudo; Sandhimittd diwitu chetikd; chanddiauiddi Nigrodho ; Tissdtd pdrawddiko. 
Chanddlawddi nhanddlagdme dslyatdtu, to patthisi mokkhah, mokkhahcha satta wassowa pap uni. 
Niwitthapimo f.asmin so rdjdtituritb, tatd pakkosdplsi tan, sotu santiwutti updgami, 

“ Ni.sida, tdta, anurupi dsunitdha “ bhupati : aditwd bhikkhumahnah-so sihdxanamupdgami, 

Tnsmih pallankamdyanti rajd iti wiehintayi “ addhdyah sdmaniro mi ghari hessati sdoiiko." 

A Iambi t u> d kdran r a nit 6 so pallahkan samdnthi, nittidi rdjapallahki setachvhkattassa hefthatb. 

Disuid tathd nisannah tan Asoko so mahipati, sambhdwetwdnagunato tuitholiwa taddaha. 

Atlano patiyattina khajjahhojjtna tappiyu, sambuddhabhasitah dhamman sdmuntrait apuchchhi tan. 
'/’assappamddawaggahsb sdmaniro abhdsatha, tan sutwd bhumipdlo so pasanno Jinatdsani. 

“ Atthate nichcha bhatlani dammi tdtdti" dha tan “ upajjhdtjassd me riffd tdnt dammiti" aha so. 

Puna atthasu dinntsu tdnaddchariyassa \n, puna affhasu dihnisu hhikkhusahffhassa Idnadd. 


discourse on the benefits derived from offerings, they also accepted the promised blessings. 
She who had pointed out the honey dealer’s bazar, formed the wish of becoming his 
(the honey dealer’s) head queen (in his character of sovereign), and that she should 
he endowed with a form so exquisitely moulded, that the joints of her limbs should 
be (“asandhi”) imperceptibly united. (Accordingly) the douor of the honey became 
\soko. The young woman became the queen Sandhimitta. lie who blasphemously 
culled him (the pachcbd buddho) “an outcaste,” became Nigrodho. The one who wished 
him transported, becamo Tisso (Dewananpiatisso). From whatever circumstance (it had 
been the late of) the outcaste blasphemer to have been born in a village of outcastes, 
he nevertheless formed the wish to attaiti niokkha,” and accoidingly m the seventh 
year of his ago, acquired •* mokkhn" (by the sanctification of arahat.) 

The said monarch (Asoko) highly delighted, and conceiving the greatest esteem for him. 
(Nigrodho) thereupon caused him to he called in. He approached with decorous 
self-possession. The sovereign said to him, “ My child, place thyself on any sea) 
suited to thee.” He seeing no other priest (present) proceeded towards the royal throne. 

While lie was in the act of approaching the royal throne, the king thus thought : “ This 
samanoro will this very day become the master of my palace.*’ Leaning on the arm of 
the sovereign, he ascended and seated himself on the royal throne, under the white 
canopy (of dominion.) The ruler Asoko, gazing on the personage who Imd thus 
taken his seat, influenced by the merits of his own piety, he thereupon became exceedingly 
rejoiced. Having refreshed him with food and beverage which hail been prepared 
for himself, he interrogated the said s&manero on the doctrines propounded by ^ddho. 
The skmanCro explained to him the “ appamadawaggo ’’ (section on non-procrastination.) 
The sovereign having heard the same, he was delighted with the religion of the vanquisher 
He said unto him: “ Beloved, I will constantly provide, for you food for eight.” “Sire," h.« 
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Puna atfhasu dinnim adhiwdsisi buddhimd. Dwattinta bhikkhu dddya duliyi diwasi gatd, 
Sahalthdtappitd ramiddhamman disiya bhupatin saranisucha siltsu ihapisicha tnahdjanan. 

A iggrodhas dman eradassa na n. 


Talordjdpasanno t6 digunena dine dinebhiklhu eatthi sahassdni anupubbinupaiihahi, 

Titthiydnan sahassdnan nikkaddhiiwdna saifhi so, safihi bhtkku tahastdni ghare nichchamabhbjayi. 

Suithi bhikkhu sahassani bhojitnn turituhi s6, patiydddpayitwdna Ihajjabhojjan mahorahan; 
Tthusdpetvodna nagaran, gantwd sanghan nimanfiya, ghtnran netwdna, bhojetwd, datwd sdmunakan bahun ; 
" Satthdrd desito dhammb kitlakbti" apuchchhatha, nydkdsi M'tggaliputlo Tissalthiro tadassanan. 
Sutwana ehaturdsili dhammaklhandhdni; sobrutvi “ pujcmi tihan pachchikan wihdrendti "bhupati- 
Datfpd tadd chhannawuti dhanalotin mahipatipurisu c.haturasiti sahassisu mahitali . 

Tattha tatthcwa rdjuhi wihdri drahhdpayi: sayan Asbkdrdmantu kardprtun samdrabhi. 


replied, “ that food I present to the superior priest who ordained me.” On another eight 
portions of rice being provided, he gavo them to his superior who had instructed him. 
On the next eight portions being provided, he gave them to tho priesthood. On the 
next eight portions being provided, the piously wise (Nigrddbo) accepted them himself. 

He who was thus maintained by the king having propounded the doctrines of tho faith 
to the monarch, established the sovereign and the people in those tenets, and the grace to 
Observe tho same. 

The history of Nigrodho concluded. 

Thereafter, this king, increasing tho number from day to day, gave alms to sixty 
thousand huddhist priests, as formerly (to the brahman priests.) Having dismissed the sixty 
thousand heretics, he constantly maintained in his palace sixty thousand buddhist priests. 
He being desirous that the sixty thousand priests should (on a certain occasion) be served 
without delay, having prepared costly food and beverage, and having caused tho city to be 
decorated, proceeded thither; invited the priesthood, conducted them to the palace, feasted 
them, and presenting them with many priestly offerings, he thus inquired: “What is the 
doctrine propounded by the divine teacher?” Thereupon, tho thdro Tisso, son of Mog- 
gali, entered into that explanation. Having learned that there were eighty four thousand 
discourses on the tenets of that doctrine, " I will dedicate,” exclaimed the monarch, “ a 
wihhro to each.” Then bestowing ninety six thousand kotis of treasure on eighty four 
thousand towns in Jambudipo, at those place's he caused the construction of temples to 
be commenced by the (local) rajahs; he himself undertook the erection of the Asokarama 
fin Pid|hapura). He bestowed daily, from his regard for the religion, a lac separately to 
the “ratanattya,” to Nigr6dbo, and to infirm priests. 

From the offerings made on account of fiuddho, in various ways, in various cities, 
various festivals were constantly celebrated in honor of “ thupas.” 
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Ratanattaya Nigrodh a gild ruin anti sdsanc pachchikan satasakassan to addptsi, dint dint. 

Dhantna buddhadinntna thupapuja anikadhd antktsu wihdrisu anlkt akarut i sudd. 

Dhantna dhammadinntna puchchayt chnturo ware dhammadhardnan bhikLhitnan upanesun sudd nara. 
Anclatti)dakdjesnn sahghassa chalaro add, (ipitakdnan therdnah saftltiy titan dint dint. 

Ekah Asahdhimittdya diwiydtu addpayi; sayahpana duweytwa parihunji mahipati. 

Satthi hhikklm sahassdnan dahtakatfhan dine dint , solasilthi sahassdnan add ndgalatdwhayan. 

Athika dhvaian rdjd chulasamhuddhadassanah kappdynkah Mahdkdlandgardjan mahiddhikah, 
Sunitwdna; tamdniluh sonnasnnkhalihandhanahpisayilwd, tamdnrtwd, setachchhattassa hrithatb, 
Pallankamhi nisidetwd; ndadpupphehi pujiya ; solasilthi sahassthi pariwdriya, abruuri, 

“ Saddhammaohakkawaltissa sabhannnssn mnhisino rupan aaantanunassa dassehimama bho" iti. 
Dwattihsa lakkhanit pntah, asiti byrnjnniiijalah, bydmappabkdpnrikkhittan, kituinaldAi sobhitan, 
Nimrndyi niga rdjd to buddhariinan mnnoharah. Tan diswdti pasdlassa wimhayassacha pit/i/6. 

” Elena nimmUah rupan idintn, kidisan nukhb 1'athdgatassa rupahti," dsi pitunnatanua/d. 


From the offerings made on account of the religion, the populace constantly bestowed 
the four proscribed offerings on the priests, the repositories of true religion. 

From the loads of water brought from the lake Anotatto, lie bestowed daily four to the 
priesthood generally; one to the sixty accomplished maintainors of the “tripitika;” one 
to the queen Saudhimitta. The great monarch reserved for his own consumption, two. 

To the sixty thousand priests, and sixteen thousand females of the palace. In* gave the 
tceth-clcansers called “ nagalata.” 

On a certain day, having by inquiry ascertained that the supernaturally-gifted Mahak41o, 
n&ga king, whose age extended to a kappo, had seen the four Buddhos (of this kappo); 
for the purpose of bringing him, having sent a golden chain and having brought him, he 
placed him under the white canopy of dominion, seated on the royal throne. Making to 
him many flower-offerings, and surrounded by the sixteen thousand women of the palace, 
he thus addressed him : “ BMoved, exhibit to me the jperson of the omniscient being 
of infinito wisdom, the chakkawatti of the doctrine, the maha-irsi." The naga king 
caused to appear a most enchanting image of Buddho, gifted with the thirty attributes of 
personal beauty, and resplendent with the eighty charms of corporeal perfection, sur¬ 
rounded by the halo of glory, and surmounted by the lambent flame of sanctity. 

Gazing on this (apparition), overjoyed and astonished, he made offerings thereto, and 
exclaimed, “ Such is the image created by this personage; what must not the image have 
been of the deity himself of happy advent! ” (meditating thus) his joy became greater and 
greater. 

The illustrious and powerful monarch (As6ko) then caused a great festivj^To be 
solemnized for seven successive days, known as tho festival of "sight offering,” (the 
miracnlouB figure of Buddho being visible during that period). 
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Akkhi pujauti .ur hndtan tan sattdhah nirahtarah truthdmahah mahdrdjd kdrdptsi mahiddhikd. 
Eu'nmmaluin uhhdwdcha saddhbchdti mahipati thirdcha Moggalipatto difthapubbi watihiti. 

Sdtanappawiso nitthito, 

fhtfii/i sungtthi third pekkhanidndgatanhi U sdsanupaddawan tassa ranyo kdlamhiaddasuh. 

Pr. : khautd sakali I6kt tadupaddawaghdtikan Tissabrdhmdiiumaddakkhuh achiratthdyijiwitan; 

Ft tan turnip a sahkumma ay dchintu mahdmatih manusttsu papajjitwd tadupaddawaghitakan. 
Addpatiuah titan so sduinujijdtnnatlhiko. Siggawah, Chundawajjlncha awdchun dahart yati. 

“ Atthdrasddhikd wassa said upari hessdti upaddawo tdtanassa: natambhossdma tan may an. 

"Iman tumhddhikaranan ndpaganrhhittba bhikkhatob dandakammd rahd tasmd da\idakammamidanhi mb. 
“ Sasanujjbtanattkdya Tissahrahma mahdmatiMoggallabrdhmanaghari patiiandhih gahessati. 

" Kd/tna tumhisu e/anpabbdjitu kumdrakah eko ; samhuddhawachanan uggahhdpitu sddhukah." 

.Hiu Upali thirassa therasaddhtwihdrik6, Ddsako ; Sonako tassd; dwi ti saddhiwihdrikd. 

Ahu fFisdliynn puhbi Ddsakondma sotthiko tititsa satajtttho sowusah dchariyantiki. 


Thus, it was foreseen by the priests of old (who had held the second convocation on 
religion) that this sovereign would be superlatively endowed, and of great faith ; and that 
the son of Moggali would become a th6ro. 

The conversion (of Asoko) to the religion (of Buddho) concluded. 

The tbAros who held the second convocation, meditating on the events of futurity, 
foresaw that a calamity would befal their religion during the reign of this sovereign. 
Searching the whole world for him who would subdue this calamity, they perceived that 
it was the long-lived Tisso, the brahman (of the Brahma loka world). Repairing to him, 
ihey supplicated of the great sage to be bom among men for the removal of this calamity. 
He, willing to be made the instrument for the glorification of religion, gave his consent 
unto them. These ministers of religion then thus addressed Siggavo and Chandavo, 
two adult priests : “ In eighteen plus one hundred years hence, a calamity will befal our 
religion, which we shall not ourselves witness. Ye (though) priests failed to attend on 
the occasion (of holding the second convocation on religion); on that account it is meet 
to award penalties unto you. Let this be your penance. The brahman Tisso, a great 
sage, for the glorification of our religion, will be conceived in a certain womb in the 
house of the brahman Moggali. At the proper age, one of you must initiate that noble 
youth into the priesthood. (The other) must fully instruct him in the doctrines of the 
supreme Buddho/’ 

T||Ub6ro DAsako, was the disciple of lipAli (the disciple of Buddho himself). Sonako 
was f^pdisciple. The aforesaid two priests (Siggavo and Chandavo) were his disciples. 

In aforetime (at the termination of the first convocation on religion), in Wisali 
a brahman of the tribe of Sotthi, named DAsako, the superior of three hundred pupils. 
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Dwddassa wassikdytwa widapdragatd eharan, .tam.ro Wdlikdrdmi wasantah latasangahan . 

Updlitheram passitwd nisiditwa tadanti/ci, widest* gaiifhitfhdndni puchchhi so tdni wydkari. 

“ Sahbadhammdnapatito ikadhammohi, mdnawa, sabbadhammd dtaranti ikadhammohi konnso." t 
Ichchdha ndman sandhdya thiro Mdnawaktlu so nanydsi. Puchchhi " komanto"? “ liuddhamantdti " Ihdtito. 

Dihiti" dha, so aha, " rffma no wisadhdrino," Garun apuchlii mantattlian, mdtarah pitaran tathd. 
Mdnawdnan latehcsatihi thirassa santiki pahhajitwdna kdtena upasampujju manured. 

Khtndsawasnhassdn so Ddsakatthirajetthakan Updli third wdchtsi sakalan pitakatlayan. 

Ganana witiwattd ti sksdriya puthvjjand pitakdnuggahildni sdhi thirassa santiki. 

Kdsisu Sdnakd ndma satthawdliasuto ahu, giribbajah wanijjdya gato mdtii pituhi so. 

Agd iriluwanan pancha dasawassd kumdrako mdnauid panchapanndsa pariwdriya tan gat a. 

Suganan Ddsakan thcran tattha di.rndpasldiya, pabbajian ydchi: so dha “ tarcdpuchchha gurun ' iti. 
Bhattatlayamabhunjitwd Sdnakd sd kumdrakd, mat a pituhi kdrettod pabbayiinu n namdgato. 


dwelt with his preceptor. In the twelfth year of his age, having achieved the knowledge 
of the “ vehedo,” and while he was making his pilgrimage attended by his own pupils, hr 
met with the tlKiro Upali, who had held the first convocation, sojourning at the temple 
Wfdukhramo (in Wisali.) Taking up his residence near him, he examined him on 
the abstruse passages of the “ vehddo.” He (Upali) explained those passages. 

The th6ro, with a certain object in view, thus addressed him (the brahman): “ There is 
a branch of the doctrine superior to all other branches, which perfects the knowledge 
of the whole doctrine. What branch of the doctrine is it ? ” 

The brahmau was ignorant of it, and inquired, “What doctrine is it?” He replied, 
“ Huddho’s doctrine.” “ Impart it to me,” said the one. “ Only to him who has been 
admitted into our order can I impart it,” rejoined the other. 

Thereupon, returning to his native land, lie applied for permission from his preceptor (to 
become a buddhist priest), in order that he might acquire a knowledge of that doctrine: in 
like manner from his father and mother. 

This brahman, together with three hundred of his brahman followers, was admitted into 
the buddhistical priesthood in the fraternity of that thero : and in due course was raised 
to the upasampada order. 

The th6ro Upfili propounded the whole “ pitakattaya ” to his thousand pupils, who had 
subdued in themselves the dominion of sin, of whom Dhsako was the senior. 

The other priests of the fraternity of the said th6ro, who had not attained the sanctifica¬ 
tion of arahat (which comprised inspiration), and were incapable of acquiring a knowledge 
of the “ pitaka,” were innumerable. 

In the land o> Kasi, there was a caravan chiefs son, by name S6nako, who came to the 
mountain-girt city (Rajagaba) on trade, together with his parents, attended by adfetinuc 
of fifty five brahmanical devotees who had accompanied him thither. The chief of fifteen 
years of ago repaired to W6luwana wihare. Becoming acquainted there w ith the thero 

* i 
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Smlhln tehi kumdrihi Ddsakatthirasantike, pahbqjja uptrainpqjja ugganhi pitakaltayah. 

Khindsawusahassasxa thkrusissaganasm so ahbsi pxtakadhdrissa jetthako Sonako yati. 

.dhoti Sir gawd ndma puri Pdialindmnki pannawd maclichatunuyo aithdraxa sambtu so 
Pas rides ii wasantisu chhaladdha ntusdtasu amachchaputtah dddyn Chantlawajjin sahayakah, 

Parisdnun damdhilii satihi pariwdrito, gahtwdna Kukkutdrdman Sonakatthira maddamn; 

Samapatti samdpannan nisihnah sanwutindriyan wauditi ndlapantan tan natwd mnghanutpuchchhi tan. 
“Samapatti samdpannd nalapantitit" dha ti, “kathannuwutfhahantiti wuttd" dhansu bhikkhawo, 

“ Paid osandya Satthussa, sanghapakkosandyacha, yathdkdlaparichchhidd, dyukkhuya wastnacha, 

• * tPutthahantiti," watwdna ; fwari diswdpanissayah pdhesun sanghawachana ; wutthdya satahin agd. 
Kumdrb puchchhi “km, bhante, ndiapitthdli! ” dha so, “bhunjimhabhunji tabbanti," “ aha; bhojitha no "?apt . 
Aha “ amhddisijdti sakkti bhojayitun" iti mala pita anunndya so kumdrbtha Siggamd. 

Chandawajjtcha ti pancha saldni purisdpicha pabbajitwdpasampajja Sotiallherassa santiki. 


Dasako as well as with his disciples, overjoyed, be solicited to be admitted into the 
priesthood. He replied thus: “ Ask thy superiors (first.)” The young chieftain Sonako, 
having fasted for three days, and obtained the consent of his parents to enter into the 
priesthood, returned. Together with these noble companions, becoming a priest, then an 
“ upasampada,” in the fraternity of the th<$ro Dasako, he acquired a knowledge of “ pita- 
kattaya.” 

This Sonako became the superior of a fraternity of a thousand theros, who had 
overcome the dominion of sin, and acquired a perfect knowledge of the “ pitakattaya.” 

In the city of Patili, there was one Siggavo aged eighteen years, the son of the minister 
(Siriwadho), highly gifted with wisdom. He had three palaces for his residences, 
adapted for all the seasons of the six irtfis. Bringing with him his friend Chandawajji, 
the son of a minister, and attended by a retinue of five hundred men, having repaired 
to Kukkutarama wihare, they saw there the there Sonako, seated absorbed in the 
“ samapatti ” meditation, with the action of his senses suspended. Perceiviug that he was 
silent while he bowed to him, he questioned the priests on this point. Those priests repli¬ 
ed, "Those absorbed in the samapatti meditation, do not speak.” He then asked of these 
informants, “ Under what circumstances does he rise (from his meditation)?” Replying, 
“He rises at the call of the divine teacher: at the call of the priesthood: at the termination 
of the period previously resolved on: at the approach of death:” and observing their 
predestined conversion, they (the priests) set forth the call of the priesthood. He (Sona¬ 
ko) rising, departed from hence. The young chief addressing Sdnako, asked: “ Lord, why 
art thou silent ?” “ Because,” replied he, “ I am partaking of that which I ought to par¬ 
take.” He thereupon rejoined, “ Administer the same to me.” “ When thou hast become 
one of us, it will be permitted thee to partake of it.” Thereupon the chiefs Siggavo and 
Chandawajji and their retinue of five hundred, obtaining the consent of their parents, 
repaired to the fraternity of the th6ro Sonako, and being admitted into the priesthood 
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Upajj/idyantike ytwa ti duusi pitakattayan uggahihodwa kdlina chhulubhmnan pdpaninsucha . 

Aatwd fmassa patisandhin ; tali') pabhuti Siggawb third sosatlawassdni tan gharan upasankami. 

"Ghrhchhati ” wachanamatiampisattawassdni ndlabhi: alattha atthami wasse'gachchhdti ” wachanah “tahih. ’ 
Tan nikkhamantan pavuisantodiswd Moggalibrdhmand “kimhiladdhan qhart no tit" puc/tchhi: “arndti" scbrawi 
Gharan gantwdna puchchhtlwa d iitiy € d i was it tato mnsduntdtna tdggunnihi thiran ghara/aupugatah* 
Thirassa wachanah suited, so pasannamanb di']6 attanu pdkatinassa nichchah bhikhhun pawattayi, 
Kaminassa pasidinsu sabbipi gharnmdausd: bhojdpisi dijo nichchan nisidapiya tan ghari. 
litean kamina, gachchhante Icdte, solasawaxxiko, ahn, Tissakumdro ; so tiwida dadhi para go. 

Thera hathdsumutthdnah hessatewanti tan ghart dsundni nadassisi thapelwd mdnawusanah. 

Grab mat old dgatattd suchikama nhusi so, ttmnd so tassu pallankah wdxait.u-d lagiynti. 

Annasanah apassanto thite third snsambhamd ta\sa tan dsanan taxsa panndpcsi ghart /and. 
thswa tatha msinnah tan dgummdrhuriyautika. kujjahitivd mdnawd todchah pharusaya udinti/i. 


became upasampada priests. These two, residing with the priest-superior who had 
ordained them, having acquired a perfect knowledge of the “ pitakattaya,” iu due cours< 
attained tlie mastery of the six departments of doctrinal knowledge. 

This thero Siggavo, perceiving (by inspiration) the conception of Tisso; during seven 
years from that date repaired (constantly lor alms) to the dwelling in which (he the brah¬ 
man was conceived.) For that period of seven years, even the word “ begone ” had not 
been addressed to him. In the eighth year, at length, he was told (by a slave girl) 
“ Depart hence.” 

The brahman Moggali, who was returning home, observing liirn departing, inquired, 
“ Mast thou received any thing at our house?” “ Yes,” ho replied. Going to his house, and 
having ascertained (that nothing had been given;) on the second day, when the priest 
visited the dwelling, he upbraided hint tor his falsehood. Having heard the thero’s expla¬ 
nation, (that he only alluded to the slave’s reproach, “Depart hence,") the brahman pleased 
thereat, gave alms to him constantly from the meal prepared for himself. By degrees all 
the inmates ot that house became attached to him. The brahman himself, having made 
him also an inmate ot the house, constantly fed him. In this manner time passed away, 
and the youth Tisso attained his twentieth year, and succeeded in traversing the ocean ol 
the trivchcdo (of the brahmans.) 

The tht*ro (knowing by inspiration) that a discussion would be produced thereby, 
(by a miracle) rendered all the seats in the house invisible, reserving only the carpet 
of this young brahman devotee. 

As ho had descended troni the brahma 16ka world, he was scrupulously rigid in 
preserving his personal purity. On (his account he (always) folding his carpet, hung it up. 
Not finding any other seat, while the thfero was standing, the people in the house iu great 
confnsion, spread for him that carpet of his. The young brahman, on returning from his 
preceptor, seeing him so seated, enraged, addressed huu iu opprobrious language. 

The th6ro replied, “ Young brahman, what knowledge dost thou possess?” The youth 
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Thiro, '* manawa, kin mantah jdndsiti f" tamahbrawl: tamiwa puchchhan thirassa paehch&rochisi mdnawo. 
Jdndmiti patinitd tt there thiran apuchchhi so gantitthandni widtsu tassa thirotka wiydkari. 

Gahatfhoyiwa thiro so widapdragatt 5 ahu, nabbydkareyya kin tassa pabhinna pafisatnbhido. 

“ Vassa chittan vpajjati, nanirpfiliati: tassa chit-tan nirujjhassati, nuppajjissati: yassawdpana chittan, 

nirujjhissati, nuppajjissati, naniri{jjhatt, ti." 

Tan chitta yamaki puchchhi, puchchhi, thiro wisarado, andhakdrbwiya ahu, tassa so tamawbeha so. 

•* Bhikkhu konamamnntoti f " " buddhamantdti" sobbniwi: "dihiti wuttif" “mo wisadhdrino dammitah" Hi. 
Mata fituhi nunndtb mantalthdya sapabbaji, kammatthdnamadd third pabbdjetwd yathd rahan. 

Bhawanan anuyunjanto, achirina mahumati sotdpatti phalan pattb third (latwdna tan tat ha. 

pcsist Chandawojjissa thirasantikamuggahan, 

Upasampaddyitwa tan kali so Siggawo yali winayan uggahdpisi puna sisaddwayampicha. 

Tati so Tissa daharo drahhitwd wipassanan, chhalabhinno ahu, kdli thirabhdwancha pdpuni. 


instantly retorted the same question on the tlidro. When the tlr6ro was in the act of 
replying, “ I do possess knowledge,” he interrogated the said th£ro on the abstruse pas¬ 
sages of the “ vehddosThe th<jro instantly explained them. 

This thdro was thus, even while sojourning in the domicile of a la} man, accomplished 
in the “ veli6dos.” Having attained the perfection of sacerdotal sanctity (in the buddhis- 
tical creed) why should he not be able to explain them 1 

"An idea is conceived in the mind of some (rahat saint) which docs not vanish from 
it: (nevertheless) the idea of that individual will vanish (on his attaining nibbuti), and 
will not be regenerated. Again, the idea of some other person shall vanish, shall not be 
regenerated, and yet it does not vanish."* 

The th6ro of perfect self-possession called on the youth for the solution of this paradoxi¬ 
cal question on the operations of the mind. He became, as it were, involved in perfect 
darkness, and inquired of him, " Priest, what parable is this ?” He replied, “ Buddho’s 
parable." On his exclaiming “ Impart it to us;” he rejoined, “ Only to those do I impart 
it who have assumed our garb.” Obtaining the permission of his parents, be entered into 
the priesthood for the sako of this parable. The thdro having initiated him iuto the 
priesthood, he imposed on him, according to the orthodox rules, the task of duly 
qualifying himself. 

This superlatively gifted person having attained that qualification, in a short time 
arrived at the sanctification of “sotdpatti." The thdro having ascertained that fact, 
dispatched him, for the purpose of being instructed, to the thdro Chandawajji. 

In due course, the priest Siggavo having made him an upasampada, taught him the 
“ vinaya; ” subsequently the other two branches of religion. Thereafter tho youth 
Tisso attaining the “ vipassanan ” sanctification, acquired the mastery of the six 

* Thu passage is interpreted in various ways with the aid of circumlocution. Hie above is only intended as a literal trans¬ 
lation, with the additions sanctioned by the commentary. 
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Ativoa pdlcafo asi ehanddua suriyiwa s6; kd tassa wdchd ntanni, Samhhuddhassa wachdutiya 9 

Moggali pntla thlrddayo ni if hit 6. 


Ehdhan upardjd .16 addakkhi migawan gato, kildn manti migiram.fi diswa, itan wichintayi: 
"Migdpi twan lalanti araniic tinagochard: nakilisxanti kin Ithikkhu sukhdhdrawihdrind 9 " 

Attand chin titan ran no ardchtsi gharan gato: sanndpituntn sattdhan rdjjan tassa addsi, so. 

“ Anubhdxi, iman rajjan, sattdhantu, kumdraka: tatd tan ghdtayxssdmi :" ichchdvibrha mahipati, 
Ahdti tamhi sattdhi “ twan htnasi kisd iti 9 " “ maranassa bhayinttli ” wntte: rdjdha tan puna, 

“1 Solid hahan marissanti twan naliti: imi kantan kilissanH yati, tdta, sadd maranasanriina " 
tchchiuian blidlard wnltd, sdsanasmin pa.sidi so ; kaltna migawan gantwu thcran addakkhi sannatan, 
Nissinnan rnkkhatnula.smin sit Mahddhammarakkhitan, sdlasukhaya nugina w/jrintamannsawan. 

"Ayan thiro wiydhampi pahhujja Jinasdsani, wiliarissanladn ramie 9 ” iti r.hintayi mdnawo. 

Third tassa pnsddatthan. uppamitwa wihdyasd, gaatwd Asd!drdmassa pokkharanadja.lt thitd ; 

Akdsi thapnyitwdna chi ward ni wardni so, dgdhiltvd pokkharanin guild ni parisinchatha. 


branches of doctrinal knowledge, and ultimately he was elevated to a th6ro. He 
became as celebrated as the suo and moon. Who has heard his eloquence, without 
considering it the eloquence of the supreme Buddho himself! 

Tho matters concerning the thdro Moggali concluded. 

The sub-king fTisso) on a certain day, at an elk hunt, saw in a forest, a herd of elk 
sporting. Observing this, ho thus meditated : “ Elks, browsing in a forest, sport. Why 
should not priests lodged and led comfortably in wibarcs, also amuse themselves? ” 
Returning home he imparted this reflection to the king, who conferred the sovereignty on 
him for seven days to solvo this question,—addressing him thus : “ Prince, administer 
this empire for seven days : at the termination of that period I shall put thee to death.” 
At the end of the seventh day, he inquired of him, “ From what cause hast thou become 
so emaciated?” when he answered, “ From the horror of death.” Tho monarch thereupon 
rejoined, “ My child, thou hast ceased to take recreation, saying to thyself,—* in seven 
days 1 shall be put to death.’ Thcso ministers of religion are incessantly meditating on 
death; how can they enter into frivolous diversions? ” 

He who had been thus addressed by his brother, became a convert to that religion. 
After the lapse of some time, going to an elk hunt, he perceived seated at tho foot of a 
tree, and fanned by an elephant with tho bough of a sal tree, the th£ro Mahadhamma- 
rakkhito, perfect in piety, having overcome the dominion of sin. The royal youth indulged 
In this reflection : “ When shall I also, like unto this th£ro, initiated into tho priesthood, 
be a dweller in tho forest ? * 

Tfcg th6ro, to incline his heart (to the faith), springing aloft, and departing through the 
air, alighted on the surface of the tank of the Asokuramo temple; and causing his robes 
to remain poised in the air, he dived into the tank? and bathed his limbs. 

K. 
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Tan iddhin upardjd so diswdtiwa pasidiya “ ajjiwa pabkajwanti" buddhimakdti buddhitnd. 
Upasunkamitwd rqjdnan pabbajjan yacht sdtlaro. Niwdritu masakkonti, tamdddya mahipati, 
Mahatd pariwdrina wihdramagamd sayan: pabbaji si Mahddhammarakkkitatthlrasantikc. 
Satldhin tinivca chain satan sahassani nardpicka, anti pabbajitdnantu ganandnan natcfjjati. 
Bhdginryyd narindtma Aggibrahm&tiwissuto ahbsi ran&o dhitdya Snnghamittdya sdmiki, 
Tassd tassa xutochdpi Sumano nimaniimako ydckitwa sdpi rdjdnaA upartijinu pabbaji. 
Upardjassa pabbajjd tassdsbkassa rdflno chat nth t dsi wassamhi makdjanahitddaya. 

Tatthiwa ttpasampannb sampanna npanlssayo ghatento upardjd s6 chhafahhinno rahd ahu. 

IVihdri tb samdraddhi sajbbi sahbapurisupi sddhukan tihiwassihi nifthdpisun manorame. 
Thirassa Indaguttassakammddhitlhdyakassatu iddhiydchdsu nitihSsi Asbkammasawhayo. 
Jinina paribhuttisu ihanhucha, tahin, tahin, chitiydni akdresi ramanlydni bhupati. 

Purihi chaturdsiti sahassihi samantato, likhi tkdham dnisun wihdrt nitthitd U.i. 

Lekhi suited, mahdrdjd, mahatiji/ldhiwikkatnd, kdtu, kdmo sakinytwa sabbd rdma muhdmahan, 


The superlatively wise sub-king upon seeing this miracle, overjoyed thereat, resolved 
within himself, “This very clay will I be ordained a priest.” Repairing to the king, the 
icalous convert supplicate d for permission to become a priest. Unwilling to obstruct 
his wish, the sovereign, conducting him himself, with a great concourse of attendants, 
proceeded to the temple, lie (the under kina) was ordained by the th6ro Mahadhamma- 
rakkhito. On the same occasion with himsclfj one hundred thousand persons (were 
ordained.) There is no ascertaining the number of those who became priests from his 
example. 

The renowned Aggibralima was tho son-in-law of the king, being the husband of 
Sanghamitth the sovereign’s daughter. Her and his son, prince Sumano, having obtained 
the sanction of tho king, was ordained at tho same timo as the sub-king. 

It was in the fourth year of king As6ko's reign that, for the spiritual happiness of the 
people, the ordination of the sub-king took place. In the same year this sub-king, gifted 
with wisdom, became upasampadh; and exerting himself, by virtue of his former piety, 
became sanctified with the six supreme attributes. 

All these individuals in different towns, commencing the construction of splendid 
wihares, completed them in three years. Gy the merit of the th6ro Indagutto, and of 
that of the undertaker of the work, the wihare called As6kar&mo was also completed 
in that time. At tho places at which the vanquisher of the five deadly sins had worked 
the works of his mission, the sovereign caused splendid dagobas to be constructed. From 
eighty four thousand cities (of which Pupphapura) was the centre, dispatches were 
brought on the same day, announcing that the wihares were completed. Having beard 
these dispatches read, the glorious, the superlatively gifted, the victorious sovereign,hav¬ 
ing resolved on having a great festival of offerings at all the temples at the same moment, 
caused to be published by beat of drams, through the capital,—-“ On the seventh day 
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Purabhirin char dp hi “ tattamc diwati ito mbkdrdmamaho h6tu tabbadishu ikadd:" 

“ Ydjani ybjaat dentu mahdddnan mahilalL Karontu gdinardmdnan maggdnancha wibhutanan: " 

“ Wihdrhuchu sabbhu hhikkhutanghatta tabbatha mahaddnani, i cattentu yathd kalan yathd Wan." 
“ Dipamdld pupphamdld lankaricha, tahin, tahin, turiyihicha tabbihi vpahdrnn ontkadha 
“ Upotathanga ndddya tabbi dhamman tunautucha, pujdwishi nikicha karontu tadahupicha." 
Sabbi, sabbattha, tabbaUhd, yathd nantddhikdpicha pujd sampafiyd ditun divuloka mantiramd- 
Tamin dint mahdrajd tabbdlank&rabhusitb tahbrbdho tahdmachcho, balbghapariwdritb, 

Agamdti tak&rdman, bhindantbwiya midinin : tanghamajj/iamhi atihdsi, wantlitwa sanghamuttaman, 
Tamin samdgami dtun asiti bhikkhu kotiyi ; ahisun sata tahattan thu khtndtawa yati, 

Nnwutji fata xahastdni ahu bhikkhuniyd tahin ; khinasawd bhikkhuniyd tahattan dtu t&iutu. 
Lokawimaranan ndma pdfihiran akansu ti khinasawd pasudatthan Dhammasokassa rdjim. 
Bsdsokoti ndt/ittha pure pdplna kammuud, Dhammdsdkdli nayiltha pachchhdpunitina kammund. 
Sammuddapariyantan so Jambudipan samantatd passi sabbt wihdricha ndna pujdwibhusiti. 


from hence, throughout all the kingdoms in the empire, let there be a great festival of 
offerings held on the same day. Throughout the empire, at the distance of each 
yojana, let there be great offerings bestowed. Let there be decorating of the roads to 
villages as well as temples. In all the wihares, let almsgiving to the priesthood be 
kept up in every respect, as long as practicable, and liberally as means will allow. 
At those places, decorated with festoons of lamps and garlands of flowers in various 
ways, and joyous with every description of music, let a great procession be celebratod. 
And let all persons duly prepared by a life of righteousness, listen to the doctrines of 
Ihe faith; and let innumerable offerings be made on that day.' 1 

Accordingly, in all places, all persons, in all respects, as if they were the felicitous 
Ddwaloka heavens, each surpassing the other, bestowed offerings. 

On that day, the king, decorated with all the insignia of royalty, and surrounded by his 
ministers mounted on elephants and horses, with all the pomp and power of state, 
proceeded, as if cleaving the earth, to the temple built by himself. Bowing down to the 
chief priest, he took up his station in the midst of the priesthood. 

In that congregation there were eighty kotis of priests. Among them there wore one 
hundred thousand ministers of religion who had overcome the dominion of sin. There 
were also ninety lacs of priestesses, of whom a thousand priestesses had ovorcome the 
dominion of sin. These sanctified persons, for the purpose of gratifying king Dhamnaa- 
soko, performed a miracle for the manifestation to the world, of the truth of their 
religion. 

On account of his former sinful conduct (in having murdered his brothers), he was 
known by the name of Asdko. Subsequently, on account of his pious character, he was 
distinguished by the name of Dhamm&s6ko. (By the power of a miracle) he saw all the 
wihares situated in every direction throughout the ocean-bound Jambudipo, resptaadqpt 
with these offerings. Having thus beheld! these wihafes, exceedingly ovetjoyed, he 
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Attwatuttho tl tliswa sangan puchchhi nisidiya: “ fossa, bhante, pariehchdgb mahamtgatasasani t" 
Third Mogga/iputto so ranno pannahah wiydkari: “ dharamdntpi Sugati natlhichdgi tayd tami 
Tan sutwd wachunan bhiyotutfho vdjd, a puchchhi tan •' buddhasasanaddyddo hoti kh6 mddiso iti 9 " 
Thirdtu rdjapuitassa Mahindassupanissayan, tathlwa rdjadhildya Sanghainittdya pekkhiya ; 
Sdsanassdbhitvvdilhincha tan hitukamawekkhiya, pachchhd bhdsathardjdnan s6 sdsanadhurandharb r 
“ Tddisbpi mahdchagi ddydko sasanassatu pachchayaddyakoeh'iwa wuchnhati manujddhipa," 

,l Ybtu pnttan diutaranwd pabbajjdpcsi sdsani; so sdsdnassa day ado hot t, no ddyakodpi.'' 

Atha sdsa >t addyddahhdioamichr.hhnil mahiputi Mahindah Sanghflmittancha thiti tattra apuchchhatha: 

“ Pahbajitsatha kin tdld, pabbajjn muhati mala 9 " pitutio wanhanan sulwd}/it avail ti abhdxiun . 
“Ajjlwa pabbajissama, sachi twun, dewa, iclichhasi; amhancha Idbho tamhanchu pabbajjdya bhawissati 
Vpardjassa pubbu[jan I:d/at6 pabhntihi, s6 sdchdpi Aggibvahmassu, pabhajjd kata nichchhayd, 
Vparajjah Mahindassa ddtukdmopi bhupati, tatopi adhikdydti pabbajjanycwa rdchayi. 

Piyanpnttan Mahimlancha bnddhivupaba/dditaii, pabhajj ipisi samahan Sangamittancha dhituran. 

Tadd wtsati wassd so Mahindo rdjanandako, Sanghamitta vtijadhitd afihdrasasamd tadd. 


inquired of the priesthood: “Lords! in the religion of the deity of felicitous advent, 
whose act of pious bounty has been the greatest ? ” The th^ro, the son of Moggali,' 
answered the sovereign’s inquiry: “Even in the life-time oftho deity of happy advent a 
donor of offerings equal to thee did not exist.” Hearing tiiis announcement, the king 
greatly pleased, again thus inquired of him : “Can a person circumstanced as l am, be¬ 
come a relation of the religion of Iiuddho? ” The thtiro perceiving the perfection in piety 
of Mahindo the son, and of Sanghamitta the daughter, of tho king, and foreseeing also that 
it would be a circumstance tending to tho advancement of the faith, this supporter of> 
the cause of religion, thereupon thus addressed the monarch : “ Ruler of men! a greater 
donor and benefactor to the faith even than thou art, can be called only a benefactor; 
but he who causes a son or daughter to be ordained a minister of our religion, that 
person will become not a ‘ benefactor,’ bat a * relation ’ of the faith.” 

Thereupon, the sovereign desirous of becoming the “relation of the faith,” thus 
inquired of Mahindo and Sanghamitta,’ who were present: “ My children, it is declared 
that admission into the priesthood is an act of great merit. What (do ye decide), will 
ye.be ordained?” Hearing this appeal of their father, they thus addressed their parent: 
“Lord, if thou dcsirest it, this very day will we be ordained. Tho act of ordination is 
one profitable equally to us and to thee. ” Even from the period of the ordination ol’ 
the sub-king and of the Aggibrahma, he and she had been desirous of entering the 
priesthood. The king who had resolved to confer the office of sub-king on Mahindo, 
attached still more importance to his admission into the priesthood. Ho with the 
utmost pomp celebrated the ordination of his beloved son Mahindo, distinguished by his 
wisdom and his personal beauty, and of his daughter SanghamittA. At that period this 
Mahindo, the delight of the monarch, was twenty, and the royal daughter Sanghamitta 
was eighteen years old. His dMination and (elevation to) the upasampadA took place 
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Tadahiwa ahu tana pabbajjd upasampadd; pabbajjd sikkhadSnaneha taudeha tadahu ahu. 

Vpajjhiyo kumSram ahu Moggali sawhayo; pabbajtsi Mahddlwathlro ; Majjhantiko pans 
Kammawdchah afc6 : tamin tdpasampadamandali, arahattan Mahindo tdpattb sapafitambkidah. 
Nanghamitt&yupqtfhdyd Dhammapildti wissuta, dchriyi Ayupdli, Icdli tasi andsawd. 

Ubho sdsanapajjdtd LahkddipbpaJcarino chhatthi want pabbajihtu Dhammdtokaua rdjinb. 

Mahd Mahindd wanihi tihi dipappat&dako, pifakattayamugganhi upqfihdyaua tantiki. 

Sa hhifckhuni ehandalikha Mahindo bhikkhusuriyo Sambuddhatatandkdsah ti taddsobhayuh tadi. 

Puri PStaliputtamhd want wanaeharb charah, kuntakinnariyd saddhin sanwasan kappdyi kira. 

Tina sanwdtatnanwdya ti putttjanayi dutai ; Tisso jefthotu, kanilfhotu Sumiltcndma ndmako. 
Mahdwaruna thirasia k&i, pabbqjjasantiki, arahattan pipuitinsu, chhalabhimdgunah ubho. 

„Padikitawnindsi pufthbjefthd sawidana dha puffhd kanifthem '* bhisqfia pasatah ghatah 
Pay$6 niwidanah ; ran/io gildnapachchaylpicha sappi, atthancha charanan pachchh&bhattan patikkhipi. 


on tfae same day. Her ordination and qualification, (for upasampada, not being eligible 
thereto at her age) also took place on the same day. The th6ro named Moggali, was the 
preceptor “ upajjh&yo ” of the prince. The thdro Mahaddvo initiated him into the first 
order of priesthood. Tho thero Majjhantiko performed the “ kammawachan.” In that 
very hall of upasampada ordination, this Mahindo, who had attained the requisites for the 
priesthood, acquired the sanctification of “ arahat.” The priestess Dhammapati became 
the upajjhfiyfi, and tho priestess Ayupdli the instructress of Sanghamittfi. In due course 
she overcame the dominion of sin (by the attainment of arahat.) Both these illuminators 
of the religion were ordained in the sixth year of the reign of Dhammdsdko, the benef actor 
of Lanka. The great Mahindo, the illuminator of this land, in three years learnt from his 
preceptor the “ pitakattaya.” 

As the moon and sun at all times illumine the firmament, so the priestess (Sanghamitta) 
and Mahindo shone forth the light of the religion of Buddho. 

Previously to this period, a certain pilgrim departing from Patiliputto, and while 
wandering in a wilderness, formed a connection with a young female kuntikinnaryd (a 
fabulous animal.) By her connection with him, she brought forth two children,—the 
elder was called Tisso, and the younger Sumitto. In due course of time, these two having 
entered into the priesthood under the tuition of the thdro Maha Waruno, and having 
acquired the six perfections of religious knowledge, attained the sanctification of ** arahat." 
Tisso, the elder, was suffering from an ulcer in his foot, occasioned by the puncture of a 
thorn. The younger having inquired (what would alleviate him), he replied, “ A palm-full 
of clarified butter, to be used as medicine ; M but he (Tisso) interdicted his want being made 
known to the king; its being supplied from the allowances granted by %e king to infirm 
priests; or that for the sake of clarified butter, he Bhould proceed in search of it (at an 
unorthodox time) in the afternoon, " If in thy (orthodox forenoon) pilgrimage to beg 
thy (daily) alms, thou shouldst receive some clarified batter, that thou jmayst bring.” 

L ' . 
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“Pinddyachi charaA sappin labkast twan tamdhara " icheh&ha Titsathird to Sumittan thiramultaman. 
Piuddya charatan tina naladddhad pasatanghatan, sappikumbhasatindpi toiydilhijdti asddhiyd. 
Teniwawiyadhina third patio dykkhayantikan 6waditu>dppamddina nibbatun tndnmah akd. 
Akdsamhi nisiditwS tijo dhatuwasina so, yathdruchin, adhifthdya sariran parinibbutb. 

Jdld sarird nikkhamma nimmansan chharikan dhahi thirassa sakalan kdyan afihikSnitu nb dahi, 
Sutwa nibbutimitassa Tissathirassa, bhupati agamdsi takdrdmanjaudgha pariuiariti. 
f/atthi kandhi thitb raja tdnatfhindwarohayi kdretwd dhatusakk&ran tassa wiyddhim apuehehhi tan. 
Tansutwdjatasanwigb puradu/drisu kdriya sudhachitan pokkharanin bhisajjdnancha puriya. 
“Papisibhikkhusanghassa bhisajjanidint dint, mdhotu bhikkhusanghassa bhcsujjan duttabhan" iti. 
Sumittathirb nibbdyi chankamantdwa chankamt; pasidi saianetiwa tendpicha mahdjano. 

Kuntiputtd duwi third ti Ibkahitakdrinb nibbdyinsu Asokassa ran no wassamhi atfhami, 

Talopabhuti sanghassa labhotiwamahu, ahu / pachchhdpasanndeha jandyasmdlabhan pawStlayun, 
Pahinaldbhasakkard titthiyd Idbhakarand, sayan kasdyam dddya wasinsu sahabhikkhuhi. 


Thus the exalted thfcro Tisso instructed the th6ro S limit to. A palm-full of clarified butter 
not being procurable by him in his alms-pilgrimage, a disease was engendered which 
could not be subdued by a hundred caldrons of clarified butter. By this very disease, 
the th6ro was brought to the close of his existence. Preaching to others on "non¬ 
procrastination,” he prepared his mind for “ nibbed.” Seated, poised in the air, pursuant 
to his own wish, he consumed his corporeal substance by the power of flames engendered 
within himselfand attained “nibbuti.” From the corpse of the th6ro flames issuing, 
it was converted into flcslilcss asbes; but they did not consume any of the bones in 
the whole of his corpse. 

The sovereign hearing of the demise of this tbdro Tisso, attended by his royal retinue, 
repaired to the temple built by himself. The king causing these relics to be collected, 
and placing them on his state elephant, and having celebrated a festival of relics, be 
inquired of what malady ho died. Having heard the particulars, from the affliction 
created in him, he caused to be constructed at (each of the four) gates of the city a 
reservoir made of white chunam, and filled it with medicinal beverage, saying, “ Let there 
not be a scarcity of medicines, to be provided daily for the priesthood.” 

The th6ro Sumitto attained “ nibbuti ” while in the act of performing “ chankman,” 
(taking his walk of meditation) in the chankman ball. The world at large, in consequence 
of this event, became greatly devoted to the religion of Bnddho. These two thdros descend¬ 
ed from the kuntikinnaryi, attained “ nibbuti” in the eighth year of the reign of As6ko. 

Thenceforward, the advantages accruing to the .priesthood were great. By every 
possible means the devoted populace kept up these advantages. 

The heretics^vho had been deprived of the maintenance (formerly bestowed on them by 
the king), in order that they might obtain those advantages, assuming the yellow robes 
(without ordination), were living in the commnnity of the priesthood. These persons, 
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Yathd takaneha ti xcddan buddhawdditi dipayun; yathd takaneha kiriyan akarinsu yathd ruchin, 
Tato Moggali putto ti thir6 thiragunidayo tdsanabbudamuppannan diswd tom atikkhalan; 
Tattbpatamani kdlan dighadatti awekkhiya: dotted Mahindathtroua mahabhikkhuganan sakan, 
Uddhagangdya ikiwa Ahigangamhi pahbati tcihdsi tattateaudni toiwikamanubruhayaA. 

Titthiydnan bahuttdeha, dubbachattdeka, bhikkhateo titan kdtun nasakkhinsu dhammina patitidhanan. 
Tin two Jambudipamhi sabb&rdmitu bhikkhawi tatta wattdni ndkansu upitathapawdranan. 

Tan sutwdna mahdnffd Dhammdsikb mahdyatd ikon amachchan pititi Atokardmamuttaman. 

“ Ganltoddhikaranan itaA upasamma upisathaA, kdrihi bhikkhusanghina mamdrami tuwan iti." 
Ganttedna sannipdtetwd bhikkhutanghan sadummati "upotathan karothdti" tdwiti rdjatasanon. 

“ Upotathan titthiyihi nakaroma mayan" iti; awicha bhikkhutangho tan dmachchan mulhamdnasan. 

Si machchi katipdydnan thirdnan pafipdtiyd achchhindi asind titan “ kdrimi nan upotathan." 
Htyabhdld Tissuthiri tan diswd kiriyan, lahun ganttedna taua dsanni dsananhi nitidi ti. 


whenever (they set up) a doctrine of their own, they propounded it to be the doctrine of 
Buddho. If there was any act of their own (to be performed), they performed it according 
to their own wishes (without reference to the orthodox rules.) 

Thereupon, the tb6ro, son of Moggali, of increasing piety and faith, observing this dread¬ 
ful excrescence on religion, like unto a boil, and having, by examining into futurity, ascer¬ 
tained by his profound foresight, the period at which the excision of this (excrescence 
would take place;) transferring his fraternity of numerous disciples to the charge of 
the thdro Mahindo, he sojourned for seven years in solitude, indulging in pious meditation, 
.at the Ahoganga mountain (beyond the Ganges), towards the source of the river. 

In consequence of the numerical preponderance, and the schisms of these heretics, the 
buddhist priests were incapable of regulating their conduct according to the rules of the 
orthodox faith. From this very cause, in all the buddhistical temples in Jamhudipo, the 
priests were incapable of observing the rites of "nposatho" and " paw&ranan ” for a 
period of seven years (as none but orthodox ministers could be admitted to those rites.) 

The superlatively-gifted great king Dhammks6ko, hearing of this (suspension of religi¬ 
ous observances for seven years), dispatched a minister to the chief temple Asdkorama, 
with these orders; “ Having repaired thither, do thou, adjusting this matter, cause the 
ceremony of “ updsatbo” to be performed by the priesthood at my temple." 

This ignorant minister having repaired thither and assembled the priests, thus shouted oat 
the commands of the sovereign: “ Perform ye the ceremony of up6satho. M The priesthood 
thus replied to the embicile minister: "We will not perform the ceremony of ‘updsatho’ 
with the heretics/' The minister exclaiming, " I will have the * nposatho* performed,” with 
his own sword decapitated several of the th£ros in the order in which they sat. The 
thdro Tisso, the younger brother of the king, perceiving this proceeding, rushing close to 
him (the minister), placed himself on the seat (of the tbdro last slaughtered). The 
minister recognising that thdro, repairing (to the palace) reported the whole of the 
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Thiran diswd amachchd so, gantwd rainto niwkdayi sabban pawattin. Tad sutwd,j<Uaddho mahipati, 

Sighah gantwd, bhikkhusahghan puchchki ubbiggamdnasd “ etaan katina kanmina kassa pdpan siydf " iti. 
Than apanditd kiehi “ pdpan tuyihantu; " kichitu “ ubhinnanchdtu ; " dhahsu “ natthi tuyihahti" pan j.itd, 
Tan sutwdna tmhdrqjd “ samattho attki hhikkhund, wimatin mi winodetwa, kdtun sdsinapaggahaht" 

" Attki Moggali putto s6 Tissatthiro, rathhaha t" ichchdha saAghd rtfjdnad rdjd tatthdsi sddaro , 

IPisun bhikkhu sahassina chatuhi pariwdriti thiri, narasahassina amachchl chaturd tathd, 

Tadahiyiwa phhi attano wachantna sd thiran dnitumi ; tiki tathd watte: andgami. 

Tahsutwd, puna, atthattha, thiri, tnachchicha phayi, wisuh sahassa purist; pubbtwiya andgami. 

Rdjd puchchki " kathan third dgachchiya nukhd t " iti: bhikkhu dhahsu thirassa tastdgamana kdranan: 

‘ Hohi, bhanti,' upatthambho kdtun sdsanapaggahan 1 iti wutti,’ mahdrfyd, third ikiti sd " iti. 

Pundpi thiri tnachchicha r<#& silasa solasi wisuh sahassa purist tathd watwdna ptsayi. 

"Third mahallakattipi n&rohissati ydnakan; thiran gangdya ndwdya dnithdticha ” abbruwi. 

Gantwd ti tan tathd wdchuh ; sd tan siitwdwa uffhahi; ndwdya thiran dnhuh rifjd ; pachchuggami tahih . 


occurrence to the king. Hearing this event, the king, deeply afflicted, and in the utmost 
perturbation, instantly repairing (to the temple), inquired of the priesthood: “ By the 
deed thus done, on whom will the sin fall ? ” Among them, a portion of the ill-informed 
declared, " The sin is thine r ” another portion announced, “ Both of you: ” the well in¬ 
formed pronounced, “ Unto thee there is none.” 

This great king having heard these (conflicting) opinions (exclaimed^ "Is there, or is there 
not, any priest of sufficient authority (among you) who alleviating my doubt, can restore 
me to the comforts of religion 1 ” The priesthood replied to the sovereign; “ O, warrior 
king! the th&o Tisso, the son of Moggali, is such a person.” The king instantly 
conceived a great veneration for him. On that very day, in order that the thdro might be 
brought on his invitation, he dispatched four thlros, each attended by one thousand 
priests; iu like manner four ministers, each attended by a thousand followers. On 
the message being delivered by these persons, (the th£ro) did not accept the invitation. 

Hearing this result to the mission, he dispatched eight thdros and eight ministers, each 
with a retinue of one thousand followers. As in the former instance, he again declined 
coming. The king inquired, “ What can the cause be that the thdro does not come f ” 
The priests informed him what could procure the attendance of that thdro, thus: 
“ Illustrious monarch, on sending him this message, 'Lord! vouchsafe to extend thy 
aid to restore me to the faith/ the th6ro will come.” 

Again another time, the king adopting that very message, sent sixteen thdros and 
sixteen ministers, each with a retinue of a thousand persons. He thus instructed 
(the mission): "The th6ro on account of his great age will not be disposed to mount 
a conveyance; do ye therefore transport the thdro in a vessel by the river.” They having 
repaired thither, delivered their message. He, in the very act of hearing the message, rose. 
They conveyed the thdro in a vessel. The king (on his approach) went out to meet him. 
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Jdnumaitahjalah rdjd gahetwd dakkhinah karttn, ndwdya otarantasta thirassddd sag draw 6. 

Dakkhinah dakkiniyo id karah rariifonukampako dlambitwdnukampdya third ndwdya otari. 

Rdjd thiran nayitwdna, uydnah Ratiwaddhanah thirassa pdiii tlhowitwd makkhetwdcha nistdiya 
Samattha bhdwah thirassa wimahsantd tnahipati "datthukdmo aham, bhnntt, pajihiranti," ahruwi. [chhasi ? 
“Kintif " wutti: “ mahikampah," dha: tan punardha so " sakaldy ekadtsdya f " “Tan kampah datthumicli • 
"Ko dukkarntit" puchchhitwd “ ikadisdyakampanah dukkaranti " sunitwdna “ tah datihnkdmatdbntw 
Rathah, assah , manustdcha, pdtihchodakapuritah, there ydjanasimdya antaramhi chatwldue, 

Thapdpetwd tadangihl sahatah ybjanuh main r.halesi iddhiyd tattra nisinnatsacha dassayi 
Tcndmachchina bhikkhunah maraninattandpicha pdpassatthi natthitlah thiran pnchchhi mmhipati. 

“ Patichchakammah natthili kiliithah rhitahnah wind " third bodhisi rdjdtiah, watted “ tittira " jdUtlan. 
IVasahto tattha sattdhah rdjuyydnt manorami sikkhdpisi mahipdlah sambuddhatamayah snhhah. 

Tdmih yiwacha saltdhi duwi yakkht tnahipati pisetted, mahiyah bhilkhu asisi sanntpdtayi. 

Satfami diira.se gantwd sakdrdmah manor amah, kdrisi bh i kkh usa hghassa sannipdtamasesato. 


The monarch (proceeding into the river) till the water reached his knees, with the 
profoundest respect offered the support of his right shoulder to the disembarking them. 
The benevolent th^ro, worthy of every offering, out of compassion, accepting the proffered 
right arm of the sovereign, disembarked from the vessel. The king conducting the tliero to 
the pleasure garden Rativvaddhanc, bathing his feet and anointing them, caused him 
to bo seated. The sovereign, with the view of trying the supernatural power of the 
th&ro, said to him: “ Lord, I am desirous of witnessing a miracle." On being asked 
what (miracle) ? He replied, “ an earthquake.” (The thdro) again asked, “ the earth¬ 
quake thou wishest to see, is it to be of the whole earth, or of a limited space? ” Inquir¬ 
ing which is the most miraculous, and learning that" an earthquake confined to a limited 
space was the most miraculoas,” he declared that be was desirous of witnessing that. 

The th&ro within a boundary—the four sides of which were a y6jano in extent- 
having placed (on each side) a chariot, a horse, a man, and a vessel filled with water, 
by his supernatural power* he caused the half of those things, together with the 
ground within the boundary, to quako (the other half, placed beyond the boundary, 
not being affected). He manifested this miracle to him who was there seated. 

The king inquired of the th6ro whether a sin had or had not been committed, on account 
of the sacrilegious murder of the priests, by his own minister. The th6ro propounding to 
the king the j&taka called “ tittira,” consoled him by declaring, “ Excepting there be 
wilful intention, there can be no sin.” Sojourning in that delightful royal pleasure garden 
for seven days, he made the sovereign conversant with the inestimable doctrines of 
tho supreme Buddho. 

The king within those seven days having sent two yakkhos, caused all tho priests 
in Jambudipo to be assembled. On the seventh day going to the splendid temple built by 
himself, he directed the whole priesthood, without any omission, to assemble. Seated 
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Thcrtnusaha ilautc nisinno sani anture, ckckah lath!hike hhihku pakkasitwdna santilah, 

“ Kin, i rdili Sugnfd hlicniti ?" iti purhchlii muhipati ; H stissafddikan ditthih wiydharinsu yuthd sukuii. 

Te niicltrhhddiitike subbi rdjd iippabbajdpayi, sabbi safihi saliassaiti dsun uppabbnjdpitd. 

A pm-hrh hi d ham mike bhikkhv “kin ved<li Sugafo?" iti: “mhhajjn unidUdbunsu:" Ian iheran purhchlii blinpati. 
“ //‘ihhajjn u adi Samlntddliii Itbti, bhantili ?" (ilia ; s6 thero lf dmati t" tan suticd rdjd tutthamdno, taild, 

“ Snnuhowa sodhilo i/asmd, tasmdsahgho uposathan, karutu, hhantiichchewa walimi I her ansa, bhupati, 
Sani>ha.\sa rakklian datwana nagaran ptiwist subhah. Sethgho samaggo hntwdna fnddkdsi uposathan. 

Thtru etnikusankhamhi bhihU.umnqhc wisdradc, chhabihhiiint, lepituke, pahhinnapatisambhidi, 
llhikkhu sahassan nrhrhini, i atun saddhammasangaban. Tibi Asukdrdmamhi tiled suddbammasaijgahan. 

Malidkassapathirorha Viisattbcrdcha kdrnyun yntlid te ; dhammnsnngitin Tissatthcropi teinyathn. 

Kut ha tea I Ih ii p pttkunt n a n parawddeippamuddunan abbdsi Tissallhcr&chn tannin sangitimandaU. 

Kuan bhikkhn sahussinu rakkhdyds kardjinit ayan nawahi mas chi ilhannnasangiti nitthila. 

Hunnii satlaraxi irnsst, dinisatlatisiimb isi, malldpnwdr anayah so sahgitih tan samdpayi . 


together with the there within the curtain, and calling up to him, one by one, the 
heretic priests: “Lord,” inquired the sovereign, “of what nligion was the deity 
of felicitous advent ? ” Each, according to his own faith, propounded the “ sussata,’ 
and other creeds (as the religion of Buddho). The king caused all those heretic priests to 
be expelled from the priesthood. The whole of the priests thus degraded were sixty thou¬ 
sand. Ife then asked the orthodox priests, “ Of what religion is the deity of happy ad¬ 
mit?” they replied, “The religion of investigated (truth).” The sovereign then addressed 
the thero: “Lord! is the supreme Buddho himself of that ‘vibhajja' faith?” The 
Micro having replied “yes,” and the king having heard that answer, overjoyed, “Lord,” he 
* xelaimed,“ifby any act the priesthood can recover their own purity, by that act let the 
priesthood (now) perform the “uposatho.” Having thus addressed the th6ro, and conferring 
the royal protection on the priesthood, he re-entered the celebrated capital. The priest¬ 
hood restored to unanimity of communion, then held lho“ uposatho.” 

The thero Irom many asankya of priests, selected a thuusand priests of sanctilicd 
character—possessing the six perfections of religious knowledge, and versed in the 
“ tepilika,” and perfect in the four sacerdotal qualilieations— for the purpose of holding a 
convocation. By them the convocation on religion was held: according as the thdros 
Mahakassapo and Yasso had performed the convocations (in their time), in like manner 
the thero Tisso (performed) this one. In that hall of convocation, the thero Tisso 
preached a discourse illustrative of the means of suppressing doubts on points of faith. 

Thus, under the auspices of king As6ko, this convocation on religion was brought 
tw a close in nine months by these priests. 

1 n the seventeenth year of the reign of this king, this all-perfect minister of religion, aged 
seventy two years, conducted in the utmost perfection this groat convocation on religion, 
and the “ pavaranan.” 
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Sadhnkdran dadantiwa sdsanatth it Ik a ran d sangitipariyosdne akampittha mahdmahi. 

Uitu'i'r setikabrahmawihdrampi uinnunnan jeguchclihan mmmiheto na r aloha n 

dgammamahd edsanahichuhan; hatahirho hondmnnnn sdsahalirhchumhi pamajjel! ? 

Nujimapptisddumnwegatthdya hate mahawansi “tatiyadhammasangilindma •' paw-hamo parichckhido. 

Chattiio Paiuchciihudo. 

H / an gtnu IVanganagare W an gar dpi nhu pure: KdHn gar anno dhitdsi malted tassa rdjino. 

•Vo raid dcndyd tassd than alal/hi dhitaran: nemittd wiydharnn tassd sunwdsan migardjiuo. 

■tliwa rapine dsi, atiwa hdmagiddhini; dewina demiydchdgi lajjdfdsi jiguehchhitd. 

I'. Id him xd nikkhammu sirirhdra suhhatthini, satthina saha anndtd agd Magadhagdmina. 

Lalaratthi aitawiyd xiho mllhambhiddhaivi annantlha, sisd dhdwinxu, sdidgattvltsanta sd. 

Hahhilwd gbcharan xiht) gar hr hhan tlixiru tnmdrakd ratio updgaldlmlo, lagulan pattnhnnnalo. 


At the conclusion of the convocation, on account of the re-cstablishment of religion, the 
groat earth, as if shouting its “ sfidlm ! ” quaked. 

The instrument of this mission having left his supreme residence in the brahma ioka 
world, and descended to this impure human world, for the advancement of religion,— 
w ho, capable of advancing the cause of religion, would demur ? 


'I'he tilth chapter in the iVlahawanso, entitled, 
posed alike to delight and allliet religious men. 


4> tiie third convocation 


on religion.” com- 


Chap. Yl. 

Tn the land of Wango, in the capital of Wango, there was formerly a certain 
Wango king. The daughter.of the king of Kalinga was the principal queen of th.n 
monarch. 

That sovereign had a daughter (named Suppadcwi) by his suit! queen. Fortune-tellers 
predicted that she would connect herself with the Ling of animals (the lion). She grew up 
lovely in person, and was ardently inflamed with amorous passions. By both the king and 
queen, a degrading sense of shame was felt. 

This (princess) while taking a solitary walk, unattended and disguised, decamped under 
the protection of a caravan chief who was proceeding to the Magadha country. 

In a wilderness in the land of Lala, a lion chased away the caravan chief. The 
rest fled in opposite directions: she (advanced) in that in which the lion approached. 

The lion, prowling for prey, observing her approaching from a distance, inflamed with 
passion, wagging his tail and lowering his cars, approached her. She observed him: and 
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Sd tan ditwd, saritwdna nimittawachanan sutan, abhltd tassa angdni, ranjayanti, pardmasi. 

Tassd phassina atiritti, piffhin dropiydsutan sih6 sakaguhan netwd, tdya sanwdsamdchari. 

Tina sanwisamanwdya kdlina yamakt dawi, puttancha dh/taranchdti rdjadhitdjanisi sd. 

Puttassa hatthapddisu sihdkdrd, tato akd ndmena Sihabdhun, tan dhitaran Sihasiwalin. 

Putto silasawassb si, mataran puchchhi sansayan •* twon pit'dcha no, amma, kasmd ataditi" iti f 
Sd sabbamabrawl tassa, ‘' kinnuydmdti t ” sobrawi “ guhan thaklti, tdtd, ti pdsdnendti,” sdbrawi. 
Mahdguhdyathakanan tan khandindddya so akd ikdhtnhva panndsa ydjandni gatdgatan; 
Gichardya gatl s/bi, dakkhinaminhi mdtaran, vadmi kanitthin kntvodna, tato sighan apakkami. 
Niwdsetwdna sdkhanti, pachchhantagdmamdgamun; tatthdsi rdjadhitdya mdtalassa sutd tadd, 
Sindpati fFangaranno fhito pachchantasddhand, nisinno vsatamvii so, katnmn tan sanwidhdpayan, 
Diswd tiputhchhi; tan woehun, " atawiwdsino may an" iti : so ddpayi tisan watthdni, dhajantpati. 
Tdndhisun ufdrdni ; hhattan pannisu ddpayi, sowannabbdjanundsun tesan puniiena tdnicha. 

Tina so wimhito puchchhi, "ki tumhiti f" chamupati: tassa sa jdti gottdni rdjadhitd niwidayi. 


recollecting the prediction she had heard of the fortune-tellers,' freed from all fear, exciting 
him, caressed him. By her having thus fondled him, his passion being roused, the 
lion placed her on his back, and conveying her to his den, he lived with her. In 
due course of time, by her connection with him, this princess gave birth to twins— 
a son and a daughter. They partook of the nature of the lion in the formation of 
their hands and feet. She consequently called him by the name of Sihabhhu, and the 
daughter Sibasiwali. 

This son, in his sixteenth year, inquiring of his mother regarding a doubt raised in his 
mind, " My mother,” said he, “ from what circumstance is it, that between thyself, our 
father and ourselves, there is a dissimilarity ? ” She disclosed all to him. “ Why then do 
we not depart? ” replied he. “ Thy father,” she rejoined, “ closes up the mouth of the den 
with a stone.” 

He taking that which closed the mouth of the great den on his shoulders, proceeded 
and returned a distance of fifty yojanas on the same day. When the lion had gone 
to prowl for prey, placing his mother on his right shouldor and his sister on the 
left, he quickly departed. 

Covering their nakedness with leaves, they proceeded to a provincial village. At that 
time (prince Anuro) the son of the princess's maternal uncle was there. This minister, 
standard-bearer of the king of Wango; was present at this provincial village, superintending 
cultivation, seated under a wato tree. The royal standard-bearer seeing their condition, 
made inquiries. They replied, “We are the inhabitants of the wilderness.” He bestowed 
clothing on them, which (clothes) by the virtue of their piety, became of the greatest value. 
He gave dressed rice in leaves, which became vessels of gold. 

The minister astonished by this (miracle), inquired of them, “ Who are ye ?” The 
princess narrated to him her birth and lineage. This royal standard-bearer, taking 
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Pituehchhddhitaran tan to ddaya dhajanfpati, gantwdna Wanganagaran tanwdtan tdya kdppoyi. 
Slho tlghan guhan gantwd, tl adisvod tayb jant, addhitd puttdsakina, nachafchdtli. nachdpiwi. 
Ddrokt ti gawitanto aga vachchantagdmaki ubbahiyati td tieha yon yaA gimamupiti sd. 
Pachchantawdiino gantwd ranijo tan pativaidayun: “ tiha piliti ti rafthantaAt dlwa, pafitidhaya." 
AlabHan nistdhakan tatta hatthikkhandhagatan, pure U aditu tihadayitl ’* tahauan tdpaehamyi. 
Tathiwa dwi tahatsdni ttnich&pi narissari. Dwisu wdrisA warlti mdti tihabbhujanhi ton. 

Aggaht tatiyi wdri dpuchchhitwdwa mdtaran; ddpititi tahauan tan ghdtitun pitaran sakan, 

Rafftto kumdran dattltun ; ton rdja idamabruwi: “gahiti yadi tiki ti dammi ratthan tadiwa ti." 
So to A gantwd gtthddtcaran, tihaA diswdwa drakd, intan puttasinehina wijjhintun tan taran khipi. 
Sard naldfamdhachchamilta chittena tauatu, kumdrapddamulewa niwatto pati hhumiyan. 
Tathatiydwa tatiyan; tatd kujfhi migadhipd, tatd khitto sard tatta kdyan nibhijja nikkhami. 
SakitaraA sihatisan addyasapuran aga% mataua ff'angardjassa tattahdni tadd ahu. 

Ranno aputtakattdcha, patildehaua kammund, tutwdwa ranno nattuttan, tajinitwawa mdtaran. 


with him this daughter of his father’s (younger) sister, conducted her to the city of Wango, 
and made her bis wife. 

The lion soon returning to his den, and missing these three individuals, afflicted 
with grief at the loss of his offspring, neither ate nor drank. Seeking these children, 
he entered the provincial villages; and whatever villages he visited, he chased away 
the people. The inhabitants of the villages repairing to (the capital), thus implored of the 
king: “ A lion is laying waste thy country: sovereign lord, arrest this (calamity).” Not 
being able to find any person to slay him, placing a thousand pieces (of money) on the back 
of an elephant, he proclaimed through the city, “ Let it be given to the captor of the lion.” 
In the same manner, the king successively (offered) two thousand and three thousand 
pieces. The mother on two of these occasions prevented the lion-born youth (from 
undertaking the enterprise). On the third occasion, without consulting his mother, 
be accepted the offer; and a reward of three thousand pieces was (thus) bestowed on him 
to put his own father to death. (The populace) presented this prince to the king. 
The monarch thus addressed him: “On the lion being destroyed, I bestow on thee 
that country." He having proceeded to the door of the den, and seeing at a distance 
the lion approaching, impelled by his affection for his child,— to transfix him, he 
(Sibab&hn) let fly his arrow at him. On account of the merit of the lion’s good intentions, 
the arrow, recoiling in the air, fell on the ground at the feet of the prince. Even until the 
third effort, it was the same. Then the king of animals losing his self-possession (by 
which the charm that preserved his life was destroyed), the impelled arrow, transpiercing 
his body, passed through him. (Sihabahu) returned to the city, taking the head of the lion 
with the mane attached thereto. This occurred on the seventh day after the death of the 
king of Wango. 

The monarch having left no sons, and bis virtuous ministers exulting in this exploit (of 
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Amachcha sannipatita, akhild, ikamanasd Sihabdhu kumdrnssa “ rajdhohiti” abruwun, 

86 rajjan sampatichchhitwd; datwa mdtupatissa tan; Sihasiwalimdddyajdtabhumin gatb sayan. 
Nangaran tattha mdpcsi ahu Sihapnranti tan, aran/ie yojana sate gdmichdpi niwisayi. 

Lalarutthi pure tannin, Sibabdhu narddhipo rajjan kdrisi, katwdna mahisin Sihasiwalin. 

Mahisi nblasakkhattun yamakicha ditto t dutoi puttijanayi, kdlt, sd; fFijayb ndmajetthakb, 
Sumitln ndma dutiyo; sabbi dwattinsa pultakd; kdlcna If 1 {jayan ruja uparajjebhisechayi. 
ff'ijai/6 wisamdchdro asi; tan parisdpichu sdhasdni anikdni dussahdni karinsu te, 

Kujj/tb mahdjant ranno tamatthan patiwidayi rdjd it saniiapettodwh puttan owadi sddhxtkan. 
Subbun tat hew a dutiyan ahosi, tatiyampana, kttjjho mahdjanb Aha : “ puttan ghdtihiti” iti, 
Rujdfha lVijayan tancha pariwarancha tassa tansatta sat uni purisi, kdretwd addhamundake, 
Ndwdya pakkhipapetwd, wmajjdpisi sdgari, tuthd tisancha, bhariydyd, tathiwacha kumdrake, 
IFisun, wisuii, Ti wissattd purisitthikumurakd, xvisun, wisxtn, dipakasmin okkaminsu wasinsucha. 
Naggadipbti nayittha kumdrbkkantadipako bhariydkkantadipolu Mahindadipakd iti, 

Sappdrakepatthanamhi fPijayb pana okknmi: parhd sdhasenctthaliito nawan punSruhi. 


the prince), having ascertained that he was the grandson of the king, and recognized 
his mother (to be the king’s daughter) they assembled, and with one accord, intreated 
of the prince Sihabahu, “fie thou king.” He having accepted the sovereignty, and 
conferred it on (Anuro) the husband of his mother, taking with him Sihasiwali, 
he himself departed for the land of his nativity. There ho founded a city which 
was called Sihapura. In a wilderness a hundred ydjanas in extent, he formed villages 
(in favorable situations for irrigation). In that capital of the land of L&la, making 
Sihasiwali his queen consort, the monarch Sihabhhu administered the sovereignty. This 
queen in due course, gave birth on sixteen occasions to twin children. The eldest was 
named Wijayo, the second was named Sumittoaltogether thirty two children. At 
the proper age, the sovereign installed Wijayo in the office of sub-king. 

Wijayo became a lawless character, and his retinue were the same: they committed 
numberless acts of fraud and violence. The nation at large incensed at this proceeding, 
represented the matter to the king. He censured them (the prince’s followers) and 
iiis son he severely reprimanded. In all respects the same occurred a second time. On 
ihe third occasion, the nation enraged, thus clamoured: “Execute thy son.” The king 
compelling Wijayo and his retinue, seven hundred in number, to have, the half of 
their heads shaved, and having them embarked in a vessel, sent them a drift on the ocean. 
In the same manner (in a second vessel) their wives. In like manner their children (in a 
third). These men, women, and children, drifting in different directions, landed and settled 
in different countriei. Be it known, that the land in which the children settled is 
Naggadipo. The land in which the wives settled is Mahindo. Wijayo himself landed at 
the port of Supparaka (in Jamhudipo), but (dreading the hostility of the natives) 
on account of the lawless character of his band, he re-embarked in his vessel. This 
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Lankdyai i IVijayasandmako kumaro otinuo tithinamati Tamhapanni dipt, xdlanan yama- 
kagundnamantarasmin nibbdtun sayita dine Tathdgatassati. 

St(famppasddasanwigatthdya katt mahdwanst •• fFijaydgatnananndmd " chatthb parichchhedb. 


Sattamo Parichchhkdo. 

Subbalokahitan kutwd, patwa santin khanan, paraA, parinibbdnamanchamhi nipannu, lokanayako, 

Diwatd sannipdtamM mahnnlanhi, Mahdmimi, Sakkan tattra samlpatthan aiuocha wadanan waran. 

“ Wijayb Lalawisaya Sihabuhu narindqjo ikb Lankamanuppatto, sattd machchusatdnugb. 

Patifthissati, diwinda, Lankdya mamasaxanan; tasmd tapariwdran tan rakkha Lankancha, sadhukan." 
Talhdgalassa dtwindd wachi sutwd udsdrado, dewassuppalawannasxa Lankdrakkhan sumappayi. 

Sakkina wattamalto so Lankamdgamma, sajjukan paribbdjakawtsena rukkhamulitmupdwisi. 
/f'ijayappamukhd sabbi tan apichcha apuchchhisun ; “ ayam, blio, kbnn dipoti ?“ “Lankddipotidha <tn ill 

tVatwd kundikdyaii tejalinabhisinchiy a. 


prince named Wijayo, who had then attained the wisdom of experience, landed in 
the division Tambapanni of this land Lanka, on the day that the successor (of former 
Buddhos) reclined in the arbor of the two delightful sal trees, to attain “ nibbanan.” 


The sixth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the arrival of Wijayo,” composed 
equally to delight and to afflict righteous men. 


Chap. VII. 

The ruler of the world, having conferred blessings on tho whole world, and attained the 
exalted, unchangeable nibbhna; seated on tho throne on which nibbhna is achieved, 
in the midst of a great assembly of devaths, the great divine sage addressed this celebrated 
injunction to Sakko, who stood near him: “One Wijayo, the son of Sihabahu, kiug 
of the land of Lala, togothcr with seven hundred offleors of state, has landed on Lanka. 
Lord of devos! my religion will be established in Lanka. On that account thoroughly 
protect, together with his retinue, him and Lankd.” 

The devoted king of devos having heard these injunctions of the successor (of 
former Buddhos), assigned the protection of Lanka to the devo Uppulwanno (Vishnu). 
He, in conformity to the command of Sakko, instantly repaired to Lanka, and in the 
character of a paribhjako (devotee) took his station at the foot of a tree. 

With Wijayo at their head, the whole party approaching him, inquired," Pray, devotee, 
what land is this ? ” He replied, “ The land Lankh.” Having thus spoke, he blessed them 
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Suttancha titan hatthisu tagetwd, nabhasdgamd. Dost hi sonirupina parichdrika yakkhini. 

Eko tan wdrayantipi rqjaputtina, anwagd “gamamhi mjjamdnamfct bhawanti tunakhd" iti. 

Tattdcha sdminitattha, Kuwininama yakkhini, nitidi rukkhamvlamhi, kantanti, tdpasiwiya, 

Diswdna *6 pokkharanin nisinnan taneka tiipasin, tattha nahdtwd, piwitwa, addyacha muldlayo, 

Wdrincha pokkharihiwa ; sd utthayi tamabrawi s " bhakkhpsi mama ; tiUhdtiatfhdbaddhdwa $6 narb : 

P drittasuttatij ina bhakkitun td nasakkhuni ydehiyantbpi tan suttan nadd yakkhiniyd narb. 

Tan gahetwd surungdyah rudantan yakkhini khipi: ewaii ikika sd tattha khipl satta tatdnipi, 

Andyantisu sabbisu W\jayo bhayasankitb, naddhapanchdyudho gantwa, diswdpokkharanin subhan, 

Apatsi mnttinnapadan, pai.fi tanchewn tapasin “ imdya khalu bhachehd me gahitannuti” chinliya: 

“Kin napastasibhachcht mi, bkbti, twaht" “iti aha: tan “ kin rdjaputta bhachchihit piwa nahaydti" dha td. 
“ Yakkhini tdwajandli mama jatintit" nichehhito; sighah sandman sdvoetwd, dhannnsandhdyupdgato, 
Yadkkhin dddya giwdya ndrdchawalayena, s6, wdmahatthina kistsu , gahetwd dakkhininatu, 

Ukkhipitwd asin dha: “bhaehnhi mi dihi.ddsi! tan mdrimitibhayatthd sd jiwitakydchiyakkhini ; 

" Jiwitan dihi mi, sami, rajjan daffdmi ti ; ahan karmdmitthikichchancha, an nan kinchi yathichchhitan" 


by sprinkling water on them out of his jug; and having tied (charmed) threads on 
their arms, departed through the air. 

A menial yakkhini (named K&li) assuming a canine form, presented herself. One (of the 
retinue) though interdicted by the prince, followed her, saying, “In an inhabited village 
(alone) arc there dogs." There (near a tank) her mistress, a yakkhini named Kuw6ni, was 
seated at the foot of a tree spinning thread, in the character of a devotee. 

Seeing this tank and the devotee seated near it, he bathed and drank there; and 
while he was taking some (edible) roots and water from that tank, she started up, 
and thus addressed him: “Stop, thou art my prey.” The man, as if he was spell¬ 
bound, stood without the power of moving. By the virtue of the charmed thread, she was 
not able to devour him; and though intreated by the yakkhini, he would not deliver up the 
thread. The yakkhini then cast him bellowing into a subterraneous abode. In like 
manner, the seven hundred followers also, she one by ono lodged in the same place. 

All these persons not returning, Wijayo becoming alarmed, equipping himself with 
the five weapons of war, proceeded after them; and examining the delightful pond, he could 
perceive footsteps leading down only into the tank; and he there saw the devotee. It oc¬ 
curred to him: “ My retinue most surely have been seized by her.'* “ Pray, why dost thou 
not produce my ministers? ” said he. “ Prince,” she replied, “ from ministers what plea¬ 
sures canst thou derive ? Do drink and bathe (ere) thou departest." Saying to himself, 
“even my lineage, this yakkhini is acquainted with it,” rapidly proclaiming his title, and 
bending bis bow, he rushed at her. Securing the yakkhini by the throat with a “ nar&chana ” 
ring, with his left band seizing her by the hair, and raising his sword with his right hand, he 
exclaimed, “ Slave! restore me my followers, (or) I will put thee to death.” The yakkhini 
terrified, implored that her life might be spared. “ Lord f spare my life; on thee I will 
confer this sovereignty; unto thee I will render the favors of my sex; and every other 
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Adubhayatthdya sapathan *5 tan yakkhin akdrayi; “ Anihi bhachcht sighanti" wuttemalldwa sdnayi , 

“ Jn 't chhdtdti " wuttd sd, tandulddi winiddisi, hhakkhitdnun wdnijanan ndwaffhan wiwulhan bhahun. 
Bhachchdti sddhayitwdna, bhdttdni wiyanjandnicha ; rdjaputtan bh&jayitwd, sabbic.hupi abhunjiyun. 

Bn pi tan rdjaputtina bhattan bhutwd tirittakan, pinitd mdpayitwd sd wasan sblasikan sakan. 

A nek dramalankdra hh usitanga Marangana, samdgantwa narindassa, ganhanti, sd lahun manan ; 
Sumdpayi punekasmin rnkkhamfdi mahagghiyan sayanan sdnipdkdrasahitan sasugandhikan. 

Bisuiu tan fFijayb, sabbamdyatimphalamattano, aptkkhamdno sd tdya siyyan kappisi raltiynn. 

Nipajjinsu tato tassa bhachchd sattasatd tadd bahiri sdnipdkdrt pariwariya hhupatin. 

Sntwd yakkhiniyd saddhih nipannb bhumipo lahin, gitawdditasaddantamapuchchi puna yakkhini h . 
Tatosd sakalan rajjan ddtukamd sasdmino ‘‘manussdnamiman Lankan kahdmiti" tciydkari, 

“ Nagart bhulapo atthi Siriwatthawhayo idha, althi yakkhddhipo yakkhanagari; tassa dhitaran, 

“ Anayitwdna; tammdld dmdhalthdya dhitaran idhddhipatino dtti; tab in yakkhasamdgamc, 

“ Mahantammangalan hoti; mahayakkhasamdgama, sattdhamanupachchhinnan, paioattaficha tan chhanan, 
“ Tattra mangalaghusbti; punidikkhasamdgamb nasakkd laddhnmajjiwa yakkhi mdrihi, bhumipa " 


service according to tiiy desire.” In order that lie might not be involved in a similar 
difficulty again, he made the yakkhini take an oath. (Thereafter) while he was in the act 
of saying, “instantly produce my followers,” sho brought them forth. Declaring “ These 
men must be famished,” she distributed rice and a vast variety of other articles (pro¬ 
cured) from the wrecked ships of mariners, who had fallen a prey to hor. 

The followers having dressed the rice and victuals, and having served them to the 
prince, the wholo of them also feasted thereon. She likewise having partaken of 
tho residue of the meal bestowed on her by the prince, excited to the utmost pitch 
of delight, transformed herself (into a girl) of sixteen years of age; and decorating her 
person with innumerable ornaments, lovely as Mhrhnga herself, and approaching him, 
quickly inflamed the passion of the chief. Thereupon, she caused a splendid bed. 
curtained as with a wall, and fragrant with incense, to spring up at the foot of a 
certain tree. Seeing this procedure, and foreseeing all tho futuro advantages that were to 
result to him, ho passed the night with her. There, his seven hundred followers on 
that night slept, outside the curtain, surrounding their sovereign. This (destined) ruler of 
tho land, whilo reposing there with the yakkhini, hearing the sounds of song and music, 
inquired of the yakkhini regarding the same. Thereupon, sho being desirous of con¬ 
ferring the whole sovereignty on her lord, replied, “ I will render this Lanka habitable 
for men. In tho city Siriwattha, in this island, there is a yakkho sovereign (KaIascno>, 
and in the yakkha city (Lankipura) there is (another) sovereign. Having conducted his 
daughter (Pusamitta) thither, her mother (Kondanamika) is now bestowing that daugh¬ 
ter at a marriage festival on the sovereign there (at Siriwattha). From tli it circumstance 
there is a grand festival in an assembly of yakkhos. That great assemblage will keep 
up that revel, without intermission, for seven days. This revel of fe~ iwty is in that 
quarter. Such an assemblage will not occur again; Lord! this ver <. - extirpate the 

o 
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Tassd tan wathanah sutwd, unrimlo ui tamubrawi; “adissamamt yakkhi ti kathammar imi, kamadt." 

“ Ahahkaromi saddanti, thahmi •/it'IJuinainantari, tina sahiidpatiniwa, pahdran dlhi, khattiya; 
Mamunubhdwato than sariri gaiihatibrawi,” Katuid tathiwa s6 yaWii wilayanthi khattiyo. 

Hantwd yakkhapatih, rdjdpilttndhtmd pilandhanah; pilandliihsucha shdnahsisdmavheha pilandhanah. 
Nikkhamma yaltkhaiiagard, latipdharhehaytna , Tambapannawhayankatvod, nagarah tattra sanwasi. 
A gat a rdjapamukh a Into sat la satd tiard, bhassitd nawato hhttmin, gtlan a indbh hnaddit d, 

Dubbald, bhumiyah hatthap&nimhi npalimpitd nisidihsv ; tato than “ Tambapannatthapanniyo." 

Tina tati kdraniniwa kdnauah “ Tamhnpanniti " laddhdbhidhtyah; tiniwa lakkhitah dfpamuttaman. 
Sihabdhu narindo s6 yina sihah sumdggahi ; trna tassattrajdnaUa “ Sihaldti " pawuchcltart. 

Sihallna ayah Lahkdgahitd, tina, wdsind, tiniwa “Sihalan" nama sannitahSihalantund. 

Tato rajaknmdrasta bharhrhdgdman tahihtahih mdpisun sakali tamhi Sihall attanattano, 
Kadamhanadiyd tirt Auurddbawhayah waran gdman; tassuttari hhdgi gamhhirunadiyantiki, 

Vpatissa dwijawasamupatistawhayah, waran gamamatlhhruwelancha IF>jit ah ; dutiyampurah, 

Ewah timattano ndmah katxvdjanapadah bahuh, samdgamma tato machchd ran no rajjina ydchayuh. 


yakkhos.” Hearing this advice of hers, the monarch replied to her: “Charmer of 
my affections, how can I destroy yakkhos, who arc invisible ? ” “ Prince," replied she, 
“placing myself in the midst of those yakkhos, I will give a shout. On that signal 
fall to with blows: by my supernatural power, they shall take effect on their bodies." 
This prince proceeding to act accordingly, destroyed the yakkhos. The king having put 
(Kdlas&io), the chief of the yakkhos, to death, assumed his (court) dress. The rest 
of his retinue dressed themselves in the vestments of the other yakkhos. After the 
lapse of some days, departing from the capital of the yakkhos, aud founding the city 
called “ Tambapanni/' (Wijayo) settled there. 

At the spot where the seven hundred men, with the king at their head, exhausted 
by (sea) sickness, and faint from weakness, had landed out of the vessel, supporting 
themselves on the palms of their hands pressed on the ground, they sat themselves down. 
Hence to them the name of “ Tarabapanniyo,” (copper-palmed, from the color of tho 
soil). From this circumstance that wilderness obtained the name of “ Tambapanni.” 
From the same cause also this renowned land became celebrated (under that name). 

By whatever means the monarch Sihabhhu slew the “ siho ” (lion), from that feat, 
his sons and descendants are called “ Sihald,” (the lion slayers). This Lanka having been 
conquered by a Sihalo, from the circumstance also of its having been colonized by a 
Sihalo, it obtained the name of “ Sihald.” 

Thereafter the followers of the prince formed an establishment, each for himself, 
all over Sihala. On the bank of the Kadamba river, the celebrated village called 
(after one of his followers) Anuradho. To the north thereof, near that deep river, 
was the village of the brahmanical Upatisso, called Upatissa. Then the extensive 
settlements of Uruwtda and Wijito ; (each) subsequently a city. 
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Samdna kulajdtdya natthildya mahhhjd, raja rdjalliisikittha taddchdsi. upikkhako, 

Ussdha.jd.td sakbt ti kumarassahhisichani piscsuh Dakkhinan Madhurah manippabhuti puhhatah . 

Gant w a ti, Pandavoah dtswd, datvod pnbhatamaha ta-n, sdsanancha niwidivm, “ rdjakannatthikd," narii , 
“ Sthubdhuttarajb Lankan wijayi fPijayawhayb, tassabhisichanatthdya, ditha no dhilaranhi " ti. 
Mantetwd Pandhawd raja sahamachchihi, attano, dhitaran fVijayih tnssdmarhch dnanchdpi tas.ca so, 

unaxatta satdmachchadhitarancha apisayi. 

** Pisitu kdmd phettha dhitari Slhaliwaran, samalankuritwd saddwdri thapaprsxanla hi, lahnn." 

Datvod pitunnan hahukan dhanah tdyn samdnayi. 

Dhitaran sabbasbwannamHthdgdrina bhusitan katwa, ddpisi, ddyajjah hatthassarathndddyu. 
Aithdrasahi machchthi panchasatthikulihicha, saddhin tdyodhapisisi pan nan datwdna mantiya. 

Sabbl ti ndwamdruyha, yincltha bahuka jand satinmtammahdlitlhan patihanaggdma sannitan. 
IVijayassa wjjdyitwd dhUarampnUukantubhb wasanti xatnayi yakkhin sdgd Pandawadhttaran. 


Thus thcso followers having formed many settlements, giving to them their own names; 
thereafter having held a consultation, they solicited their ruler to asstime the other 
of sovereign. The king, on account of his not having a queen consort of equal rank 
to himself, was indifferent at that time to his inauguration. 

All these chiefs, incited to exertion by their anxiety for the installation of the 
prince, sent to the southern Madhura (a deputation with) gems and other presents. 

These individuals having repaired thither, obtained an audience of (king) Panduwd, and 
delivering the presents, they announced their mission,thus addressing him: "It is for 
a royal virgin. The son of Sihabahu, named Wijayo, has conquered Lanka: to admit 
of his installation, bestow thy daughter on ns.” 

The king Panduwo having consulted with his ministers, (decided that) he should 
send to him (Wijayo) his own daughter Wijayi; and for the retinue of that (king) one less 
than seven hundred daughters of his nobility. 

*' Those (said he, among you) who arc willing to send your daughters to renowned 
Siliala, send them.—Lot them be quickly ranged before their doors decorated in their 
best attire.” Having bes'towed many prosents on their fathers, he, with their concur¬ 
rence, assembled the maidens (at the palace), and causing his own daughter to be de¬ 
corated with overy description of gold ornaments befitting her sex and exalted rank, he 
bestowed on her, as dowry, elephants, horses, chariots, and slaves. With eighteen officers 
of state, together with seventy five menial servants (being horse keepers, elephant keepers, 
and charioteers), the monarch dispatched these (maidens), bestowing presents on 
them. All these persons having embarked in a vessel, from the circumstance of great con¬ 
courses of people landing there, the port (at which they debarked) obtained the 
name of Mahatittha. 

This daughter of Panduwd arrived when the yakkhini, by her connection with Wijayo, 
had borne him two children,—a son (Jiwahatto) and a daughter (Disala). 
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Sutwdchdgamunan tassd kumdro rdjaputtiyi natakh d ikato watthun yakkhiyd rdjadhitaran. 

Mantwd Kuwtniydwbcka " rdjitthi bhifujdtiyd: ttnu twangachchha gthd mi, putts katwd mamantikc.' 
“ Bhdydmi yakkhi ; yakkhd ti hatd mi tanakdrand, ubhatdddni nafihohan, kalian sdydmitibrawi f" 

“ Yattrn michchkasi tamanQattra yakkhihi, wijiti mama, sahassabalikammsna pisdyistdmi tan (than 
IVdrentiwa paniwan sd rddantdddya ddraki, gdtd yattrdmanussanan nagaran tamamanusi . 

Ddraki yakkhanagard nisiddpiya bahiri; antowisantin yakkho tan diswd wasdhasopagd. 

“ Pundpinopandkasa mi sayantidha mdgatdnatiko " tuhali yakkhi yakkho sdhasikopana, 

Kuddho pdnippahdrtna wiyalantayi yakkhinin; tassdtu mdtalo yakkhd nikkhamma nagarahahi, 

Diswd ti ddraki, puchchhi “ tnmhi katsa said f " Ui. 

“ Kuwsniydti" sutwdha “mdtdti mdritanidha tumkipi diswd mdriyun, paldyatha lahun" Ui, 

Agun Sumanakufanti paldyitwd tato lahun, wdsun kappisijettho sd wntUlho tdya kanitthiyd. 
*Puttadhitdhi waddhitwd refjdnundya ti wasuii, tatthiwa Malays iso pulinddnanhi samhhawo. 
Pandurdjassa dutd ti pannakdran samappayun fFijayassa kumdrassa rdjadhitddhikdwatd. 


The prince receiving the announcement of the arrival ol’ this royal maiden, and 
considering it impossible that the princess could live with him at the same time with the 
yakkhini, he thus explained himself to Kuweni: “A daughter of royalty is a timid 
being; on that account, leaving the children with me, depart from my house.” She 
replied, “ On thy account, having murdered yakkhos, 1 dread these yakkhos: now I am 
discarded by both parties, whither can I betake myself?” “Within my dominions (said he) 
to any place thou plcasest, which is unconnected with tho yakkhos; and I will maintain 
thee with a thousand bali offerings.” She who had been thus interdicted (from reuniting 
herself with the yakkhos) with clamourous lamentation, taking her children with 
her, in the character of an inhuman being, wandered to that very city (Lankkpura) 
of inhuman inhabitants. She left her children outside the yakkha city. A yakkho who 
detested her, recognizing her in her search for a dwelling, went up to her. There¬ 
upon another fierce yakkho, among the enraged yakkhos (asked): “ Is it for tho purpose 
of again and again spying out the peace we enjoy that she is come ? ” In his fury he 
killed the yakkhini with a blow of his open hand. Her uncle, a yakkho (named Kutnaro) 
happening to proceed out of the yakkha city, socing these children outside tho town, 
“ Whose children are ye ? ” said he. Being informed “ Kuw6ni’s,” he said, “ Your 
mother is murdered: if ye should be seen here, they would murder you also: 
fly quickly.” Instantly departing thence, they repaired to the (neighbourhood of the) 
Sumanta mountain. The elder having grown up, married his sister, and settled (here 
Becoming numerous by their sons and daughters, under the protection of the king, they 
resided in that Malaya district. This person (Jiwahatto) retained tho attributes of the 
yakkhos. 

The ambassadors of king Panduwo presented to prince Wijayo the princess and other 
presents. 
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Katied sakkdrasammdnan dutdnan Wijayo pana ; add yathdrahan kaffltd amachchhdnan, janatsacha. 
Yathd widhincha Wtjayan sabbt machchd mmdgata rdjjina samabhisinchintu, karinsucha mahdchhanan 
Tato so Wijayb rdjd Pandurdfassa dhitarah mahatu pariharina mahesittibhisiehayi. 

Thdnd taddamachchduan addsi, sasurassatu anuicauan sankhamuttan satasahassadwaydruhan. 

Hitwdna pubba charitan wisaman samtnn dhammina Lankamakhitan anusatamdno so, Tambapanninagare, 

Wijayb narindo rajjan akdrayi samd khalu affhatinsati. 

Sujanappasddasaiwigatthdya kati Mahawamt “ Wijaydbhisiko ndmb," sattamb parichchhcdb . 


Atthamo Parichchhbdo. 

Wijayo sb mahd rdjd wassi antimaki fhito, iti chintayi; “ uddhohan, nacha wijjati mi sutb ; 

Kkhchhina wdsitan ratfhan nasstyitha mamachehayi f undpiyiyan rajjahetun Sumittan bhdtaran mama." 
■UhAmachcliihi mantetwd likhan tattha wisajjayi, likan datwdna Wfjayb nar.hirina diwapgatb. 

Tasmin mate amachchd ti pikkhantd khattiydgaman Upatissagdmt thatwdna raff ha n samanusasayun. 


Wijayo paid to the ambassadors every mark of respect aud attention. According to their 
grades or castes, ho bestowed tho virgins on his ministers and his people. 

All the nobles having assembled, in due form inaugurated Wijayo into the sovereignty, 
and solemnized a great festival of rejoicing. 

Thereafter the monarch Wijayo invested, with great pomp, the daughter of king 
Panduwo with the dignity of queen consort. 

Ou his nobles he conferred offices: on his father-in-law (king Panduwo) he bestowed 
annually chanks and pearls, in value two lacks. 

This sovereign Wijayo, relinquishing his former vicious course of conduct, and ruling 
with perfect justice and righteousness over the whole of Lanka, reigned uninterruptedly 
for thirty eight years in the city of Tambapanni. 

The seventh chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “the inauguration of Wijayo,” 
composed equally to delight and to afflict righteous men. 


Chai*. VIII. 

This great monarch Wijayo when he arrived at the last year of his existence, thus 
meditated: “ 1 am advanced in years, and no son is born unto me. Shall the dominion 
acquired by my exertions, perish with my demiso ? For the preservation of the dynasty, 
I ought to send for my brother Sumitto: ” thereupon, consulting with his ministers, 
he dispatched a letter of invitation thither; and shortly after having sent that letter, 
he went to the world of the devos. 

On his demise, these ministers waiting for the arrival of the royal personage (who had 
been invited by the late king), righteously governed the kingdom, residing at Upatissa. 
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Malt Wijayardjamhi hhattiydgamandpurd, than t cassan at/an Lankddipo an ardjiko . 

Tasmin Sihapuri tassa .S 'ihahdhussardjino achchayina, Sumittd »6 rdjd tassa suto ahu . 

Tassa jiutta tayn asun Maddardjassa dhiluya duta. Sihapuran gantwd, rapfio Ukhan adansu ti. 

Lifhan sutwdna so raja, putti dmantayi tayu, “ ahan mahallako, tatd, eko tumhisu gachchhatu," 

Lankan nikttgitnrth hint an, “ mama bhdlussa santikan ; tassachchayi chatutlhiwa rqjjan kdritu sobhanan." 
Kanitfhako Pandutrdsadiwo rajjakumdrako gamissamiti chintitwd patted sotthigatampicha, 

Pitard samanuiindto, ilwattimdmachchaddraki dddya, druhi ndwan paribbdjikalijigawd. 
Mahdkandaranujjd ti mukkhadwdramhi oturun, ti paribbdjake diswd,jano sakkari sadhukan. 

Puchchhitwd naguran ct. I ha npayanla, kamina ti Upatissagdman sampaltd diwatd paripdlitd. 
Amachchdnumato nine fir fit) puchchhi nemitlakan ; bahi khattiydgamanan tassa s6 voiydkdsi parampicha. 
“Sattami diwasiyiwa dgamissati khattiyo, bwldhasdxanametassa wanxajawa thapessati 
Sattami diwastycira ti paribbdjake tahin, patti ; diswdna, puchchhitwd amachchd ti wijdniya. 

Tan Panduwdsu diwanli Lankarajjtna appayun ; mahisiya abhdwdsb natdwa abhisichuyi. 


From the death of king Wijayo, and prior to the arrival of that royal personage, 
this land of Lanka was kingless for ono year. 

In the city of Sihapura, by the demise of king Sibabahu, his son Sumitto was 
the reigning sovereign. By the daughter of the king of Madda, he had three sons. 
The ambassadors (of Wijayo) having reached Sihapura, delivered their letter to the king. 
The monarch having heard the contents of the letter (read), thus addressed his three 
sons; premising many things in praise of Lank£: “ My children, I am advanced in years: 
go one of you to the land of my elder brother. On his demise, rale over that splendid 
kingdom, as the fourth monarch (of the Sihala dynasty founded by me.”) 

The youngest, prince Panduwdsad6wo, foreseeing that it would be a prosperous 
mission, decided within himself, “ I will go.” Receiving the approval of his parent, 
and taking with him thirty two noble youths, (disguised) in the character of paribbijika 
(devotees), he embarked in a vessel. They landed (in Lank4, at G6nagamakatittha, at 
the mouth of thoMahhkundura river. The inhabitants of that place seeing those devotees, 
they rendered them every assistance. These travellers, here inquiring for the capital, 
protected by the ddvat&s, in due course reached Upatissa. 

By the desire of the ministers (regent) a chief (not associated in the regency) had previ¬ 
ously consulted a fortune-teller, who announced to him the arrival of a royal personage 
from abroad, and his lineage; and, moreover, (thus prophesied): “ On the seventh day from 
hence, the royal personage will reach the capital; and a descendant of his will establish 
the religion of Buddho (in this island.)” Accordingly on the seventh day the devotees 
arrived there. The regents having seen them, made due inquiries, and identified 
them; they invested the said Panduwdsaddwo with the sovereignty of Lanka. So long ns 
he was withouta royal consort, he abstained from solemnising his inauguration. 
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Amitbdanasakkassa Pandusakko suto uhu ; Wi&udhabhassa yudd/tamhi dddyu tai.an janan, 

Gantwd aiittapadestna gaygdpdran ; tahin pur an mdpetwd, taftha kdresi rajjttn; sail a \-nte labhi; 

Dhitd kanitfhikd asi Bhatldakachchdna ndmikd, suwannawanna illlucha.tnrupd abhipatthit.d 
Tadatthan satta rdjdno pan n die dr i tnahdrahi pesisun rdjino tassa ; bhiht rdjtiblti si paint; 

Natwuna sotthigamanan uhhixlkaphalampicha sahadwatlihsa itthilii nawah dropiyd sulnn. 

Gangdyakhipi, “ganhantupahu mi dhitaran " iti “gahitun" It nasahkhihm. Ndwdsd pamt sighawd, 
Dutiyi diwast ylvoa Gonagdmaka paftanan pattd; pabbajilakaran sabbd td Mllnt otur m, 

Puchchhitwa nagaran ittha td, kaminopayantiyo Upatissagdman sampattd, dewatd pnripdlild. 
Nimittakatsa wachanah sutwd ; tattha gala tathd, dittod, amachchi puchchhilwa nahed, run to samappyi. 
Tan Pandumtsudiwan te amachchd suddhahuddhino rajji sainabhi.tinchin.ru, punnasabbumanorathah. 
Subhaddakachchdnamanomarupinin tnahtsibhdwi abhisechayattani, sahdgata tdya pnddsi attand- 

Sahdgatdnan; wasibhumipo sulhanti. 

Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya kali Mahdwansi “ Panduwdsadewdbhlscko" ndma atthamoparichchhido. 


The Sakya prince Amitddano (the paternal uncle of Buddho) had a son, the Sakya 
Panda: on account of the wars of prince Widudhabhasso, taking his own people with him, 
but alleging some other pica (than that of yielding to the power of his enemy), he (Pandu) 
retired beyond the river (Ganges). There founding a settlement, he ruled over that country. 

He had seven sons, and a daughtor named Bhaddakachchana, the youngest of 
the family: her complexion had the tint of gold, and her person was endowed with female 
charms of irresistible fascination. On her account, seven kings sent valuable presents 
to this sovereign; who becoming alarmed at (the competition of) these royal suitors, and 
having ascertained (by consulting fortune-tellers) that the mission would be a propitious 
one, as well as that an investiture of royalty would ensue, embarked his daughter with 
thirty two attendant females in a vessel. Proclaiming, “ Let him who is able to 
take my daughter, take her; ” he launched her into the river (Ganges). They (the suitors) 
failed in the attempt The vessel being swift, they reached the port of Gonagamaka on the 
twelfth day, and all these females landed there in the disguise of devotees. There inquiring 
for the capital, these travellers in duo course, protected by the ddvaths, reached Upatissa. 

The ministers having already consulted the fortune-toller (K£iaw6io), and having 
waited on the females who had arrived (at Wijitta), in fulfilment of that prediction, 
having also made inquiries (there) regarding them and identified them, they presented them 
to the king (at Upatissa.) 

These ministers, in the plenitude of their wisdom, installed in the sovereignty this 
Pandowasad6wo, who had thoroughly realized every wish of his heart. 

This sovereign of the land having elevated the lovely Bhaddakachchana to the station 
of queen consort, and bestowed her followers on his followers, reigned in prosperity 
(at Wijittapura). __ 

The eighth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, "the inauguration of Panduw&sadewo," 
composed both to delight and afflict righteous men. 
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Navamo Parichciiijedo. 

Mahisi junayi putts, dasa, ikanchadhitarah ; sabbqjetfhbhhuyo ndma, Chittdndm kaniffiku, 

Passitwd tan wiydkau.su brdhmand mantapdragd, rajjahitu sutb astd ghdtaymati matuli." 

“ Gutessama kanitthinti " nivhchhitl; bhdtardbhay6 wdrisi. Kdli wdstsuh gihi tan ikathunike, 
Kannocha sirigabbhim tassa dwdramakarayun; onto fhupbsun tkancha ddsih, nara salat i baht. 
Rupenummddayi nari diffhamattduia, sayato tat6 “ Ummddachittdti" ndmah sbpapadahlubhi. 
Sutwdna Lankdgamanan lihaddakachchdna dtwiyd , mdtard choditd, putta, thapetwtkancha dgamuh. 
Diswdna te Panduwdsudewalahkindamdgatd, diswdna tan kanitfhineha, roditwd scthatdyacha. 

Rahttd sukatasakkdrd, ranndnwhndya chdrikan charihsu Lahkddlpamhi niwdsancha yathdruchih. 
Rdmina wasitatthdnan Rdmagonanti uchchati; Uruweldnurddhdnah niwdsachu, tathd, tat/id. 


Chap. IX. 

The queen gave birth to ten sons and one daughter. The eldest of them all was 
Abhayo; the youngest their sister Chitta. 

Certain brahmans, accomplished in the “mantras,” and endowed with the gift of divi¬ 
nation, having scrutinized her, thus predicted: “ Her (Chitta’s) son, will destroy his 
maternal uncles, for the purpose of usurping the kingdom.” 

Her brothers proposed, in reply, “ Let us put our sister to death.” But Abhayo 
(doubting the truth of the prediction) prevented them. 

In due course (when she attained nubile years) they confined her in an apartment 
built on a single pillar: the entrance to that room they made through the royal dormitory 
of the king, and placed a female slave attendant within, and (a guard of) one hun¬ 
dred men without. From her exquisito beauty, the instant she was seen, she captivated 
the affections of men by her fascination. From that circumstance she obtained the appro¬ 
priate appellation of Ummada-Chittd (Chitta, the charmer). 

The sons of (the Sakya Pandu) having fully informed themselves of the nature of 
the mission of the princess Baddakchchdna to Lankk, and being specially commissioned 
by their mother (Susima), they repaired hither, leaving one brother (G&mini with 
their parents). 

Those who had thus arrived, having been presented to Panduwhsadkwo, the sovereign of 
Lankh, they commingled their tears of joy with her’s, on their meeting with their sister. 

Maintained in all respects by the king, under the royal protection they (travelled) 
over Lankk, selecting settlements for themselves according to their own wishes. The 
settlement called R£mag6na was occupied by the prince (who thereby acquired the 
appellation of) Ramo. In like manner the settlements of Urawklo and Anur&dho 
(by princes who thereby acquired those names). Similarly the villages Wijitto, Dighkyu, 
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Tathd fPfjita-Dighdyu-Rdhandnah niwasakd, fPijitagdmt Gighnyu Rohananticha wuckchart, 

Kdreti Anurddhi so to ft pin, dakkhinati tat 6, k dr dp cited rtftaglhan; tattha wdsamakappayi, 

Mahdrdjd Panduwdsadcwo jeffhasutan sakdn Ahhayan, uparqtfamhi, kali, samabhisinhnyi, 

Gighduiussa kumdrassa tanayo Dlghagdmani, suite# Ummddachittah tan, tassa jdtakutuhalo, 
Gantwdpatmagdman tan apassi manujddhipan add sahopardjina rtfjupatthdnamas.ia so. 
Gawakkhdhhimukhaffhdni tan upechcka thitStu sd diswdna Gdmanin, Chitta rattaehittdha ddsikah ■ 

“ Ko isoti f " tatd suited, “ mdtulassa suto " iti, ddsih tattha niyojisi. Sandhih katwdna, so tato, 
Gawakkhamhi wasdpetved, rattih kukkutayantakah druyiha, chhindayitvodna kawdtan, Una pdmisi. 
Tdyasaddhih wasitwdna paehchusiyiwa nikkhami ; etoah nichchah toast tattha, chhidddbhdwft apdkatd. 
Sd tina aggahi gabbhah, gabbho parinato tato, mdtudrftchayt ddsi, mdtd puchchhi sadhttaran. 

Rahtio drachayi. tidjd dtna^etwd suttbruwt “posiyo sopi amhthi; dimatasstwa tan" iti. 


and R6hana, having been selected for settlements, conferred appellations on Wijitto, 
Dighayti, and Rohano. 

This mahar&ja Panduvvasadevo formed a tank at Anuradho. To the southward 
thereof, he built a palace. In due course, he installed his eldest son Abhayo, in the 
dignity of sub-king, and established him there. 

Dighag&mini, the son of prince Digbdyu, having heard of (the transcendent beauty 
of) Ummdda-Chitth, and conceiving an ardent passion for her, proceeded (attended 
by two slaves, G6pakachitto and Kalaw61o) to Upatissa, and presented himself before the 
sovereign. He (the king) assigned to him, conjointly with the sub-king, the charge 
of the royal household. 

The aforesaid Chittd, who was in the habit of taking up her station near the door (of her 
pillared prison) which faced the royal dormitory, having watched this G&mini, inquired of 
her slave attendant, ‘‘Who is that person?” She replied, “The son of thy maternal uncle.'* 
Having ascertained this point, she employed the slave in carrying on an intrigue (by 
sending the prince presents of betel leaves, and receiving from him fragrant flowers 
and other gifts.) 

Subsequently, having made his assignation, desiring that the entrance facing the royal 
dormitory should be closed; in the night, ascending by an iron ladder, and enlarging 
a ventilating aperture, by that passage he obtained admission into the apartment. Having 
passed the night with her, at the very dawn of day, he departed. In this manner 
he constantly resorted thither. The aperture in the wall remained undetected. By 
this (intercourse) she became pregnant. Thereupon, her womb enlarging, the slave 
disclosed the circumstance to the mother. The mother satisfied herself of the fact from her 
own daughter, and announced the event to the king. The king consulting his sons, 
said: “ He (Gamini) is a person to bo protected by us. Let us bestow her on himsrl! 

Q 
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*' l‘utto chi mdrayissdma tanti;" Tassu uilah.su tan. Pasiitikdli sampatti sutigihanchn pdwisi, 
Sahkitwd Gopakachittah Kdlawelanclia ddsakah tasmih kammi uissdydti Gdmaniparichdraki, 

Ti pafiipiah adante ti rdj'ipulta aghdlayuh. Yakkhu hutwdna raklhimu ubho gabbhakumdrakah. 
Ahnah upawijaiujah xri saUakkliaphi ddsiya Chittd ; sdjanayi puttah ; sa itthipana dhiturah. 

Chitta sahussah dapctwd tassdputtah sukampicha, andpctwd dhitaran tan nipcyjdpesi santike, 

"Dhita laddhdti sutwdna rdjd puttd sutd alnth; matdcha mdtumdtdcha, uhhopanu kumdrakah. 
Mdtdmahasm ndmanchajitfhassa matulassueha ikahkatwd numakaruh Pamlnkiibhayandmukah. 
Lahkupdlo Panduwdsadewo rajjumakdrayi lihsa wassdui jdtamhi math so Pandukdbhayo. 

Tasmih matasmih manujddhipasmih, sabbt samdgamma nurinduputtd tussdbhnyassdbhayadassa bhitu- 

rcjjdbhisikah akaruh uldranti. 


Sujanappasddasahwigatthdya kate Maliawuhst “ Ahhaydbhistlb " ndma aawamd parichchhtdo. 


Should it (the child in the womb) prove to bo a son, we will put him to death.” They (on 
this compact) bestowed her on him. 

When the time lor her delivery arrived, sho retired to the apartment preparod for 
her confinement. 

The princes doubting whether the slaves Gopakachitto and Kalawelo, who wore 
the adherents of Garnini, could be trusted in this matter, and would give information (as 
to the sex of the infant), put them to death. 

These two persons, transforming themselves into yakkhos, watched over the destiny 
of the unborn prince. 

Chitta had (previously) by the means ot her slave, searched out a woman, who was 
near her confinement. She gave birth to a son, and that woman to a daughter. Chitta 
entrusting her own son and a thousand (pieces) to her, (sont her away); and causing 
her daughter to be brought, she reared her in her own family. The princes were informed 
that a daughter was born; but the mother and maternal grandmother both (knew) that 
the infant was a prince; and uniting the titles of his grandfather and eldest maternal uncle, 
they gave him the name of Pandukdbhayo, 

The protector ol Lanka, Panduwasadbvo reigned thirty years, dying at the period of the 
birth of Pandukabhayo*. 

At the demise of this sovereign, the sons of that monarch having assembled, they 
installed her (Chitta s) brother Abhayo, who had been her preserver, in this renowned 
sovereignty. 

The ninth chapter in the Mahawanso, ontitled, “the installation of Abhayo,” composed 
both to delight and to afflict righteous men. 
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Dasamo I’AHininiiiKDo. 

Unmddar.hittdydnantd dmi dddya ddrukan samuggi pakkhipitwdna Itwdrainandalakah aga. 

Rdjapntlncha migawah gatd Tumbarakandare diswd dasih: “ kuhin yfisi f " “ kimctanticha ? " puchchbisuh- 
“ Dwdramandalakanydmi dkitu me gulapuwakah," ichchdha “ dropthiti" rd/nputta tamahrawnn. 

Vhittncha, Kdlaweldcha tassa rakkhdyaniggatd, mahantan sukaran wixan, tan khanahyiwa, tlassayuh. 

Te tan samannbandhinsu. Sa tamddaya tattragd, ddrakancha sahassancha (ly nit ami add ruin'). 

Tasminyewa dine tassa bhariyd janayi sutan ; “ yamaki janayi puttc hhariydmitisapositah. 

So sattawassikbr.hdpi tan wijdniya mdtnld hantun sarasikilante ddrakicha payojayuh. 

Jalatthnn rukkhasusiranjaluchchhdditachhiddakan nimujjnmdnd chhiddina pawisitwd, ehiran 
Talotattbacba nikkhamma^cumdro sesaddrake, upeclichapuchehhiyuntapi, wanchitah, ncwac/tdhi, sO. 
Mannssd tattlia gantwdna,tah surah pariwiiriya, Agatihi narthiwa, niwa — 

setwdna watthakah, kumdro, mdrimogayiba, susiramhi thilo alia. 

IVatthakdnigahetwdna ; mdretwd sesaddrake, ganwd drbckayuh, "sable ddraka mdrituiti. 


Chap. X. 

At the desire of Ummadachitta, the slave girl (Kumbokata), taking the infant and 
placing it in a basket-cradle, departed for the village Doratnadala. 

The princos who were elk hunting, meeting the slave at Tumbakandura, inquired of her, 
“ Whither art thou going? What is this ? ” “I am going to Doramadala,” she replied, 
“ with some cakes for my daughter.” “Set it down,” said the princes. At that critical 
moment, Chitto and Khlawelo, who had attended her for the protection of the prince, pre¬ 
sented to the (princes’) view the form of a great wild boar. They eagerly gave chase to 
the animal. She, taking the infant and the thousand pieces, proceeded to the destined place 
of concealment, and secretly gave them to tho person intended to have the charge of them. 

On that very day, the -wife of this herdsman brought forth a son. Hiving it out, 
“ My wife has given birth to twin sons,” he took charge of him (tho prince) also. 

When he attained his seventh year, his uncles having ascertained his existence, ordered 
the boys who resorted to a certain marsh (in his vicinity) for amusement, to he destroyed. 

There was a hollow tree growing in the waters (of that marsh), having an aperture 
under water. He was in the habit of diving and entering by this aperture, aud of taking 
up his station frequently there. And when this young prince emerged from thence, 
on being accosted and questioned by tho other boys, he, artfully concealing the deception 
practised, accounted in some other manner for his (absence). 

The people (sent by the princes) having come to that place, surrounded the marsh. 
The young prince, at tho instant these men came, putting on his clothes, and diving under 
water, placed himself in the hollow of the tree. Counting the number of the clothes (left on 
the bank), and putting to death the rest of the boys, returning, they reported to the uncles, 
“ All the boys are destroyed.” When they had departed, he (the prince) returned to his 
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Gatisu tcsu, $6 gantwii, dyuttakagharaA sakan wasan, assdsikd tina, ahu dwddasa wassiko. 

Puna iutwdna jiwantan kumaraA tassa rnatuld , tattha gdpdlaki sabbi mdrituA sanniybjayun, 

Tamin ahdni gbpala laddhan ikttn chatuppadaA, aggin ■dharitun, gdman plstsuA, tan ktitndrakan. 

S6 ganlwd gharamayuttaputtakan yiwa ptsayi “pdddrujaati ml; nlhi, aggiA gbpdlasantikan," 

“ Tattha angdramansancha Jchddissasi tuwOn " iti; nisi so ; taAwachasosutwa aggin gopdlasantikaA, 

TasmiA khani pisitd ti parikkhipiya mdrayuA sabbi g6pi, marayitwd matuldnan niwldayuA. 

Tato sulasawassan taA wijdniAsncha tadtuld. Mdtd sahassanchdddsi tassa rdkkhancha ddisin, 

Ayuttd mdtusandisan sahbaA tassa niwidiya, datte ddisin, sahassdnchd ptsisi Pan<j.ulantikan. 
Pandulabrdhmano ndma bhbgawd, voidapdragb, dakkhinasmin disSbhdgi wasi Pandutagdmaki. 

Kumdro tattha gantwdna passi PandulabrahmanaA: " twan PanAuJtdbhayo, tdtaiti puehehhiya; wydkai. 
Tassa katwdna sakkdraA 2ha “rdja bhawissasi ; samasattati t oassani rqfjaA twqj kartsyissasi 
“ SippaA uggdnha, tdtd ti," sippuggahanamakdrayi, Chandina tassa puttina khtppaA sippan samdpitan. 


home, the house of the confidential herdsman; and living under his protection, attained his 
twelfth year. 

At a subsequent period, hearing that the prince was in existence, his uncles again gave 
orders to destroy all the herdsmen in the village (Doramadala). On the day (appointed for 
the massacre) the herdsmen having succeeded in killing a wild quadruped, sent this prince 
to the village, to bring some fire. He going home and complaining, “ I am leg-wearied,” 
and saying, “take some firo to the herdsmen, there thou wilt eat roasted meat;” sent 
the confided herdsman’s own son. That youth on being told this story, carried the fire to 
the place where the herdsmen were. At that instant, the men who had been sent 
surrounding them, put them to death. Having destroyed all the herdsmen, they reported 
the same to the uncles. 

Thereafter the uncles again obtained information regarding him in his sixteenth year. 

The mother sont one thousand pieces (of money) for his use, with written directions 
(regarding her son). The confided herdsman having explained to him the contents of 
his mother’s letter, and putting him in possession of the thousand pieces and of the written 
instructions, (pursuant to these instructions) consigned him to the guardianship of 
Pandulo. 

The said Pandulo, who was a wealthy brahman, and a proficient in the “vehddos,” 
resided to the southward, in the village Pandulo. The printoe having proceeded thither, 
presented himself to that brahman Pandulo: he inquired,''Child, art thou Pandukib- 
hayo?” On being answered (in the affirmative), receiving him with every mark of attention, 
he thus predicted (his fate): “ Thou wilt be king. Thou wilt reign flail seventy years; ” 
and adding, “ My child, thou shouldest acquire every accomplishment,” he taught 
him those (his acquirements) simultaneously with his (the brahman’s) son Chando, and he 
rapidly perfected his education. 
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Add satasahassan s6 yodhasangahak&rand, yodhisu sangahi ttsu tina puncha satisu. S6, 

*• Siyun ydya gahitdni panndni kanakdni, tan mahisiA kuru { Chandanchd mamapultanpurokitan," 
lli voutiod, dhanan datwd, sayddhan nthari; tatb so ndman sdwayitwdna, tatb nikkhamma punnawd. 
haddhabalb nagarakt Kdsapabbatasantiki sattasatdni purist tabbisan hhbjananicha, 

Tato narasahastina dwisattna kum&rakb Harikandapabbatanndma, agamd pariwdritif. 
flarikandusiwb n&ma Paniukdbhayam&tulo tan Pan^uwdsudiwina dinnan bhunjati disakan. 

Tadd karisasatan pakkan »6 Idpayati khattiyo ; tassa dhitd rupawali Pdlt ndmdsi khaltiyd. 

Sd mahaparivodrtna ydnamdruyha sbbhand, pitubhattan gdhayitwd Idwakdnancha gachchhati, 
Kumdrassa manutsanan diswd taitha kumdrikan, arochisun kumarassa: kutnaro sahasdgato, 

Dwidhd tan parisan katwd, sakan ydnamapisayi, tadantikaA, “sapariso kattha ydsiti t” puchchhi tan. 
Tdya wutte sasabhasmiA, tassd so rattamdnaso, attano saAwibhdgatthan bhatttadyachi khattiyo. 

Sa samoruyha ydnamhd add sowannapdtiyd, bhattan nigrbdhamulasnun rdjaputtassa khattiyd, 
tianhi nigrbdhapanndni bhbjitun stsakijant. Sbwannabhdjandn&tuA tdnipanndni tan khane. 


For the-purpoae of enlisting warriors, ho (the brahman) bestowed on him (the prince) 
one hundred thousand pieces. When five hundred soldiers had been enlisted by the 
latter, he (the brahman) having thus addressed him: “ Should the leaves touched by any 
woman be converted into gold, make her thy queen consort, and my son Chando your 
* purohitto’ ministerand having bestowed this treasure upon him, sent him forth with 
his warriors. Thereupon this fortunate prince, causing his name to be proclaimed, 
departed from thence. 

At a town near the Kdsa mountain, the prince having been reinforced by seven hundred 
men, to all of whom (he issued) provisions and other necessaries, from thence, attended by 
his army of one thousand two hundred men, he advanced to the Harikunda mountain. 
Harikundasivo, the uncle of Pandukabhayo, was governing that territory; having obtained 
it from Paduwdsad6vo. At that time, this prince was superintending the reaping 
of a harvest of one hundred “ karissa ” of land: his daughter, named Pdli, was a 
lovely princess. She, radiant in beauty, atteoded by a great retinue, and reclining 
in a palanquin, was on her way, taking a prepared repast for her father and the 
reapers. The followers of the prince having discovered this princess, reported it to 
the prince. The prince quickly approaching her, parting her retinue in two, caused 
his palanquin to be conveyed close to her’s. He inquired of her, “ Where art thou 
going, together with thy retinue ? M While she was giving a detailed account of her¬ 
self, the prince became extremely enamoured of her \ an<f in order to satisfy himself 
(in regard to the prediction), he begged for some of the prepared repast. The princess de¬ 
scending from her palanquin at the foot of a nigrddha tree, presented the prince with rice 
in a golden dish. To serve refreshment to the rest of the people, she took the leaves of that 
nigrddha tree. Those leaves instantly became golden vessels. The royal youth, seeing 
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Tdni tliswd rcjjaputto, saritwd dijabhdsitan, “ mahisibhdwayoggd tut kaiuid laddhdti,” tussi s6. 

Sahbi bhbjdpayiti tan, id, nakhiyittha hhbjanan, ikassa patiwintowa gahito tattha dittatha . 

Ewan puytsagaaapita sukumdri kumdrikd “ Sotoannapdli" ndmina tatbppabhuti dti id. 

Tan kumdrin gahetwdna ydnamdruyha khattiyb, mahabbalaparibbulho, anussanki, apakkami. 

Tan sutwana pitd tasid mri tabbi apt say i: ti gantwd, kalahan katwd, tqtfitd tihi, pakkamun. 
Kalahanagarakanndma gdmo, tattha koto aha; tan suitedbhatard tassd panchd yuddhdyapdgamun. 
Sabbi ti Pandulasuto Chaniloyiwa aghdtayi; " Lohitawdhakandbti,'' titan yaddhamahi aha, 

Mahatd balakayina tato to Pan^uk&bhayb gangdyapdrimi tiri Dolapabbatakah agd. 

Tattha chattdriwassdni wasitah tattha matala tutted, thapetwd rdydnan, tad yuddhatthamupdgamun. 
Khatulhdvedran niwdtctwd Dhumarakkhdgasantiki bhdginiyyina yujfihinsu, Bh&gmtyybtu mdtuli, 
Anubandhi, bragangan paldpetwd, niwattiya, tisancha khandhdtedramhi duwi t vattdni si watt, 
Gantwdpatistagdman ti, tamatthanrdjinbbravoun. Rdjd likhad kamarassa rahattanr.hu tapdhini, 

“ Rhunjassu pdragangan twan: mdga orantuto,'' iti. Tan suited taisa kujjhinsu bhdtari nauia rfyinb. 


these things, and recollecting the prediction of the brahman, thus exulted: “A damsel has 
been found worthy of being a queen consort to me.” 

She feasted the whole party: the refreshments scarcely diminished In quantity. It ap¬ 
peared as if the repast of one person only had been taken therefrom. 

Thus this princess, a pure virgin, endowed with supernatural good fortune and merit, 
from henceforth obtained the name of Sowanaphli (the golden Phli). 

The prince, powerful by the strength of his army, taking this princess with him, and 
ascending his palanquin, departed undaunted. Her father having heard of this event, 
dispatched all his men (after them). They went, engaged, and being defeated by 
them (the prince’s army), that place was afterwards called Kalahhnagara (the town 
of conflict). Her five brothers hearing of this (defeat) departed to make war. All these 
persons, Chando, the son of Pandulo, himself slew. The field of battle obtained the name 
Ldhitawdkado (the field of bloodshed). 

Ibis prince Pandukabhayo, together with his great force, crossing the river (Mahawclli- 
ganga) advanced to the Dol6 mountain. He kept his position there for four years. His 
uncles obtaining information of this circumstance, leaving the king (in the capital), 
repaired thither for the purpose of attacking him. 

Throwing up fortifications near the Dhtimarakkho mountain, the uncles made war 
against the nephew. Tho nephew expelling the uncles therefrom, chased them across the 
river. Taking possession of their fortification, he held that position for two years. 

They, repairing to Upatissa, reported the result (of their campaign) to the king. 
The monarch secretly sent a letter to the prince, saying, ** Rule over the country 
beyond the river; advance not beyond the opposite bank.” The nine brothers having hoard 
of this overture, and being highly incensed against the king, thus upbraided him: “ It is 
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" Upattkamkho twamiwdri ckirantassa: iddnitu rafthah dassati: ttumd turn 4 mdressdmdti" abrawun. 

So tcsanrajjamappisi. Ti Tmannrtma bhdtaran sabbma sahitdkahsu rqjfatta parindyakan, 

Es6 wisati wassdni Ahhaybbhayaddyakb, tatthb patissa gdmamfii rdfd rajjamakdrayi. 

IVasanti Dhtimarakkhdgt sari Tumbariyangani Chetiyd ndmikdrupd yakkkini walawdnukht. 

EM ditwdna sitangan rattapddah mandramah ardehisi kumdrassa ; “ wnlawetthidisi" iti. 

Kumdro rajjdmdddya, gahttuh tan, updgnmi. Paehchhato dgatah diswd, bhitd tijina tassa, sd, 
fihdwinantaradhrmitwd . Dhdmantimarmbandhi 96; dhdwamdnd sarah tan sd sattakkhattuh parikkhipi. 
Tan aaran puna tikkhattun parikkhipi; tata puna, gangah Kachchhokatitlhina tan samotari tahihtu s6, 
Gahisi tdn wdladhimih tdlapantineha toyagah; tassapHnft&nubkdwina sa ahbsi mahd a*i• 

Uchihdrtsiasih tassd, “mdrimititamdha sd “ rajjah gahkwd, ti dajjah, tdmi, mdmah amdrayi." 
Giwdya tad gahetwd si wijjhitwd asikotiyd n&sdya, mjjnyd, bandhi: sd ahbsi wasdnugd, 

Ganlwdna tan Dhumarakkhan so tamdruyiha mahabhalo; tattha chattdri wassani Dhumarakkhanagi wasi. 


thyself who hast at all times been a protector of this man: now thoti art about to give up 
the country to him. On this account it is thee (not him) whom we should put to death." 
He thereupon abdicated the sovereignty to them. They, with one accord, conferred the 
government of the kingdom on their brother Tisso. 

The monarch Abhayo, the dispeller of fear (in reference to his having rescued his sister 
from the horrors of a predicted death) reigned, there, in the capital of Upatissa, for twenty 
years. 

A certain yakkhini named Chetiyd (the widow of Jutindharo, a yakkho, who was killed 
in a battle fought at Siriwatthupura) having the form and countenance of a mare, 
dwelt near the marsh of Tumbariungona, at the Dhumarakkho mountain. A certain 
person in the prince’s retinue having seen this beautiful (creature), white with red legs, 
announced the circumstance to the prince, saying, “There is a mare of such a description." 
The prince set out with a rope to secure her. 

She seeing him approach from behind, losing her presence of mind from fear, 
under tho influence of his imposing appearance, fled, without (being able to exert 
the power she possessed of) rendering herself invisible. He gave ehase to the fugi¬ 
tive. She persevering in her flight, made the circuit of that marsh seven times. She made 
three more circuits of the marsh, and then plunged into the river at the Kachchhaka ferry. 
He did the same; and (in the river) seized her by the tail, and (at the same time grasped) 
the leaf of a palmira tree which the stream was carrying down. 

By his supernatural good fortune, this (leaf) became an enormous sword. Exclaiming, 
“I put thee to death,” ho flourished the sword over her. “Lord!” replied she to 
him, “ subduing this kingdom for thee, I will confer it 011 thee: spare me my life.” 
Seizing her by the throat, and with the point of the sword boring her nostril, he 
secured her with his rope: sho (instantly) became tractable. 

Conducting her to the Dhumarakkho mountain, I10 obtained a great accession of 
warlike power, by making her his battle-steed. There, at the Dhumarakkho mountain 
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Tat6 nikkhamma sabalb dgammdritfhapabbatan: yuddhakdlamaplkkhanto tatthu satta samd watt. 
Dwt mdtull thaputwdna tasta sisdffhamdtuld yuddhatajjd Arif than tan Qpasampajya pabbatan, 
Khandhawdran Nagaraki niwdtetwi, chamupatiA datwd, parikkhipdpisun tamantdrifthabbatan. 
Yakkhiniyd mantayitwa to, tassd wachana yuttiyd, datwd rqjaprikkhdran,panudkdrd, yudhdnicha, 
“ tianhatha sabbdnitdni, Jchamdpestdmi wo," ahan iti watwdna, pitlti kumdro purato batan, 
Ganhissdmi pawifthanti, wissafthisutu ttsu, tb, druyiha yakkhawalawan, mahabbalapurakkhato, 
Yuddhdya pdwiti. Yakkhl mahdrdwamaratci sa: anti baht balan taua ukkutfhin mahatin akd 
Kumdrapurisd tdbbi paraxina nare bahu ghdtetwd, rndtulechaftha, stsurdsin akansu ti. 

Sindpati palayitwd gumbafthdnan sapdwiti " Sindpati gumbakoti" tina esotpawuchchati. 
Uparifihamdtulasiran sisardsin sapastiya “libur&t/wa" ichchdha tindhu Ldbngdmako , 

Ewan wijitasaygdmo tatb si Pandukdbhdyb, ayiyakassdnurddhatta watanaifhdnamdgami. 


he maintained his position for four years. Departing from thence with his forces, 
he repaired to the mountain Arittho. There preparing for the impending war, he remained 
seven years. 

Leaving two uncles (Abhayo and Girikandako), the other eight uncles, uniting in hosti¬ 
lity against him, approached that mountain Arittho. Throwing up a fortification at 
Nagaraka, and conferring the command (on the person selected), they surrounded the 
Arittho mountain on all sides. 

The prince having consulted with the yakkhini, in conformity with her advice, he 
sent forward a strong party (in the character of a deputation), placing in their charge his 
insignia of royalty, as well as the usual offerings made as tribute, and his martial accoutre¬ 
ments ; and enjoined them to deliver this message (from him): “ Take all these things: 1 
will come to ask your forgiveness.” 

When this party had reached its destination, shouting, “ i will capture them, for¬ 
cing their camp,” mounting his yakkha mare, and surrounded by his whole army, 
be (the prince) threw himself into the midst of the fight. The yakkhini set up a loud 
shout. His (the prince’s) army without, as well as (the deputation) within (the enemy’s 
camp), answered with a tremendous roar. The whole of the prince’s army having slaugh¬ 
tered many of the enemy’s men, as well as the, eight uncles, they made a heap of 
their (decapitated) heads. The commander (of the enemy’s army) having tied, and 
concealed himself in a forest, from that circumstance that forest is called the Sen&- 
poti (commander’s) forest. 

Observing the skulls of his eight uncles, surmounting the heap of heads, he remarked: 
“ It is like a heap of L&bfi (fruit).” From this circumstance, (that place) was (from Naga¬ 
raka) called Lhbtigamo. 

Thus, this Panduk4bhayo, the victorious warrior, from thence proceeded to the capital 
of his maternal great uncle Anurddho. 
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Attain 5 rdjagihan, si tana datwana ayiyaki, annatthawdsan kapptsi; situ tannin ghari wasi. 
Puchehhdpetwana nimittan wallhiiwijjdwidun; tatlhd nagaran petwaran tasmin gdmlyiwa amdpayi. 
Niwdsattdnurddhassa “ Anurddhapuran” ahu ; nakkhattinanurddhina patiffhdpi tatdyacha . 
Andpetwd matulanan chhatlan,jdtassdri idha . dhiwapetwd, dhdrayitwd, tan; tartykoa wdrind, 
Attano ahistkan to hartsi Pandulcdbhayo. Suwaonapdlin diwin tan mahisittibhisichayi. 

Add Chandahiimdrassa porohita yathdwidhin fhinantarani sisdnan bhachchdnancha yathdrahan. 
Mdtuyd upakdranta attanocha mahipati aghdtayitwdjetfhantan mdtulan Abhayampana, 

Puri rajjan add tassa, ahu nagaraguttiyo ; ladupdddya nagari ahu nagaraguttikd. 

Satnran tan aghdtetwd Girikandasiwamp icha Girikandadesantasseva mdtulaua addsi si. 

Sarantancha khandpetwa kardptsi baliudakan, jayijalassa gdhina " Jayawdpitl ’’ dhu tan. 
Katawilan niwisisiyakkhan purapuratthimi, yaklihantu Chittarajanlan hitthd Abhaya wapiyd 
Pubbopakdrin ddsinan nibbattan yakkhayoniyd purassa dakkhina dwdrt si katanyuniwisayi. 


The said maternal great uncle giving up his palace to him, constructed another residence 
for himself, and dwelt therein. 

Having consulted a fortune-teller versed in the advantages (which a town ought 
to possess), according to his directions, he founded an oxtensive city in that very village. 
On uccount of its having been the settlement of Anur&dho (both the minister of Wi- 
jayo, and the brother of Baddhakachchdna), and because it was founded under tho con¬ 
stellation Anuradho, it was called Anuradhapura. 

Causing his uncle’s canopy of dominion to be brought (from Upatissa), and having 
purified it in the waters of a naturally formed marsh—with the water of that very 
marsh, this Panduk&bhayo anointed himself at his inauguration. He raised the princess 
Sowanap&lt to the dignity of queen consort. He conferred on Cbando the office of " poro- 
hito” in due form; on the rest of his officers (he bestowed) appointments according 
to their claims. 

Sparing the life of bis eldest uncle Abhayo, who had befriended his mother and 
himself, the monarch assigned to him the sovereignty over the city. He (thereby) became 
a " Naggaraguttiko,” conservator of the city. From that time there have been Naggara- 
gtittikos in the capital. 

Sparing also the life of his father’s cousin Girikandasivo, he conferred on that maternal 
uncle the territory Girikandaka. 

Having deepened the above mentioned marsh, he made it contain a great body of 
water. By his having been anointed with that water, as a conqueror (Jayo), it obtained 
the name of the Jayh tank. He established the yakkho K&lawdlo in the eastern quarter 
of the city; and the chief of the yakkhos, Chitto, he established on the lower side 
of the Abhaya tank. 

He (the king) who know how to accord his protection with discrimination, established 
the slave, born of the yakkho tribe, who had formerly rendered him great service, 
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Antonarindawatthussa fFalawamukhayakkhinin niwisisi; balth titan anutsanchdnuwauakan. 

Jiaplsi. Chhanakdlitu Chittarfyina s6 taha samdtani nisi ditto d, dibbam&nusandtakah, 

Kdrentdbhirami r<fjd rattikhiddd samappito. Dwdragdmdcha chat nr 6, Bhayavodpincha kdrayi. 
Mahdsusdnaghdtanah pachchhimah rcfjini tathd: fPessawanassa nigrodhan ; fPiyddhadiwassa tdtakah, 
Sonnasabhdgawatthancha, pabhidagharamtwucha; itdni pachchhimaddwdradisdhhdgi niwisayi, 
Panchasatdni chandalapurisi puratodhakl; dwisatdni chanddlapurisl icachchasddhaki, 

Diyaddha tata chanidlamatanlh&rakipicha ; sutdnakicha chanddll tattakiyiwa ddisi. 

Titan gdman niwisisi sutdnapachehhimuttari; yathd wihitakammdni tdni nichchan akansu ti. 

Tasta chanddlagamatta pubbuttaradisdyatu nichasusdnakanndma chandalagnmakdrayi. 

Tassuttari tutdnassa Pdtdnapabbatantari dwdsapdli wyddhanah tadd asi niwisitd. 

Taduttari ditdbhdgi ydvoa Gdmaniwdptyd tdpdsdnan anikitah assamd dsi kdrito. 

Tastiwacha tutdnassa puratthimadisdyatu Jotiyassa niganthassa gharan kdrisi bhupati. 

Tasmin yiwacha dtsasmin niganfho Girindmakb, ndnd Pdsandhikdchewa watinsu satnand hahu. 


at the eastern gate of the city. He established within the royal palace itself the mare¬ 
faced yakkhini, and provided annually demon offering^, and every other requisites for 
these (four yakkhos). 

In the days of public festivity, this monarch seated on a throne of equal eminence with 
the yakkho chief Chitto, caused joyous spectacles, representing the actions of the devos 
as well as of mortals, to be exhibited; and delighting in the happiness and festivities (of 
his people), he was exceedingly gratified. 

He formed the four suburbs of the city and the Abhaya tank, and to the westward of the 
palace, the great cemetery, and the place of execution and torture. He provided 
a nigrddha tree for the (d4vat£) Wessawand, and a temple for the Wiyidho-devo; 
a gilt hall for his own use, as well as a palace distributed into many apartments. These 
he constructed near the western gate. He employed a body of five hundred chan- 
d&las (low cast people) to be scavingers of the city, and two hundred chandalas to 
be nightmen; one hundred and fifty chandklas to be carriers of corpses, and the same 
number of cband&Ias at the cemetery. 

He formed a village for them on the north west of the cemetery, and they constantly 
performed every work according to the directions of the king. To the north east of 
this chandila village he established a village of Nichichandalas, to serve as cemetery-men 
to the low castes. To the northward of that cemetery, and between it and the Pusana 
mountain, a range of buildings was at the same time constructed for the king’s 
huntsmen. To the northward of these (he formed) the GAmini tank. He also constructed 
a dwelling for the various classes of devotees. To the eastward of that (Nichichand&la) 
cemetery, the king built a residence for tho brahman J6tiyo (the chief engineer). In 
the same quarter, a Nighantho devotee, named Giri, and many Pasandhika devotees dwelt. 
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Tatthiwacha, dlwakulan aJcdrisi mahipali Kumbhandasta niganthassa ; tanndmakamakbsi tan. 

Tatotu pachchhimi bhdgl wiyddhipdlapuratthimi michchhdditthi kuldnantu least pancha satan tahiit. 

Pa ran Jitiyaglhamhd bra Qdmaniwipiyd s6 paribbdjikdrdman kdrdpisi. Tathiwocha, 

Ajiwikdnangthancha Drahmandwaifamtwacha Siieikd, sotthisdlancha akdrlsi tahin tahin. 

Dasa wassdbhisitto so gdtnasimd nitoisayi Lankddipamhi sakall lahkindd Pandukdbhayd . 

S6 Kdlawilachittihi dhsamdnthi bhupati sahdnubhbsi sampattih yakkhbhuta sahdyawd. 
Pandukdbhayarahndcha Abhayassacha anaiitari rdjaauAfldni teassdni ahtsu dasa sattacha. 

So Pandukdbhaya mahlpati satta tihsa wassddhigamma dhitimd dhardnipatittah rammt anunam - 
Anurddhapuri samiddhi, waudni sattati akdrayi rajjamitthdti. 

Sujanappasdilasantoigatthdya kate Mahdumnst “ Pandukdbhaydbhisikb" ndma dasambpariehchhedo. 

Kkabasamo Partchchhedo. 

Tauachchayt tassa sutb Mafasiwoti wissuto Sowannapdliydputtd pattd rajjamandkulah, 
Mahdmighawanuydnan ndmdnunagundditah phalapupphatarupitan to rdjdkdrayi subhah. 


In the same quarter, the king built a temple for the Nighantho Kumbhundo, which was 
called by his name. To the westward of that temple, and the eastward of tho huntsmen’s 
buildings, he providod a residence for five hundred persons of various foreign religious 
faiths. Above the dwelling of J6tiyo, and below the Gkmini tank, he built a residence 
for the Paribfijika devotees. In the same quarter, but on separate sites, he constructed a 
residence for the Ajiwako, a hall for the worshippers of Brahma, (another for those) 
of Siwa, as well as a hospital. 

This Pandukabhayo, the sovereign of Lankk, in the twelfth year of his reign, fixed the 
boundaries of the villages in all parts of Lankh. 

This monarch befriending the interests of the yakkhos, with the co-operatiou of 
Kalaw61o and Ghitto, who had the power (though yakkhos) of rendering themselves visible 
(in the human world), conjointly with them, enjoyed his prosperity. 

Between the reigns of Pandukabhayo and Abhayo thore was an interregnum of seven¬ 
teen years. 

This wise ruler, Pandukabhayo, who had entered upon his royal state in tho thirty 
seventh year of bis age, reigned in the delightful and well provided capital of Anurkdha- 
pura, over his firmly established kingdom, for seventy years. 

The tenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “the installation of Pandukabhayo," 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 

Chap. XI. 

At his (Pandukhbhayo’s) demise, bis and SowanapAli’s son, known by the title of 
Mutasiwo, succeeded to the sovereignty, which was in a state of perfect peace. 

This king formed the delightful royal garden Mahamdgo, which was provided, in 
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Uyiydnatthdna gahant mahdmtghb akdlado pdwasxutina uyiydnan mahdmtghawanan ahu. 
Satfhi wassdni Mufa.iiwb rdjd rgjjamakdrayi, Anurddhapurt pawari Lankdhhitwadani subhi. 
Tama puttd dasd hisun anyamanria hitinno; duwi dhitdchu anukuid kuldnuehchhawikd ahu. 
Diwdnanpiyatissdti witsuto dutiyo an 16 , tisu bhdtuu sabbitu, puhttapantiddhiki ahu. 
Piwdnanpiydtissd si rdjdti pituachchayi, tamdbhitlkina saman bahu achchhariydnahn , 
Lankddipamhi sakali nidhayb, ratandnicha antofhildni uggantwd pafhawitalamdrahun. 

Lank ddhipasam/pamhi bhinnandwd gatdnicha tattrafdtdnicha thalah ratandni samdruhun. 
Chdtapahbatapddamhi tissbcha wlluyafthiyo jdtd rathapatddina tatndna parimdnatd. 

Tdsu Ikd latdyaffhi rajatdhhd, tahin tatd, suwannawanna ruchird disaantitd manorama. 
Ekdkusuma yatthitu kmnmdni tahin pana, nandni ndnd wanndni dissantl tipufihdnicha. 

Ekd sakunayafthitu ; tanhi pakkhimlgd bahu ndndcha ndnd wanndcha tajivdteiya dinari. 
Haya gaja rathd malakd walayanguliwifthakd kakudhaphalapakatikd ich.chita atthajdtitd. 


the utmost perfection, with every requisite, and adorned with fruit and flower-boaring trees 
of every description. 

At the time this royal garden was being laid out, an unseasonable heavy fall of rain 
(MahamAgo) took place. From this circumstance, the garden was called MahAm^go. 

In the celebrated capital Anuradhapura, in the delightful LankA, king Mutasiwo 
reigned sixty years. 

He had ten sons, living in amity with each other; and two daughters, both equally 
beautiful and worthy of their illustrious descent. 

Among all these brothers, by the virtue of his piety (in his former existence in the cha¬ 
racter of a honey merchant), and by his wisdom, the second son was the most distinguish¬ 
ed; and he became celebrated by the name of DAwAnanpiatisso (Tisso-the-delight-of- 
the-devos). 

On the demise of his father, the said DAwAnanpiatisso was installed king. At his 
inauguration (on the day of the new moon of Magasiro) many miraculous phenomena took 
place throughout LankA: the riches and the precious metals and gems buried in the 
earth emerging, rose to the surface. The treasures sunk (in the sea) from ships wrecked 
in the neighbourhood of LankA, and thoso naturally engendered there (in the ocean), 
also rose to the shores of the land. 

On the ChAto mountain (situated two yAjanas to the southward of AnurAdhapura) three 
bamboo poles were produced, in size equal to a chariot pole. The first, called the creeper 
pole, entwined with a creeper, shone like silver. The creeper itself, glittering most 
brilliautly, was refulgent like gold. The second was the pole of flowers. The many 
descriptions of flowers which clustered thereon, were resplendent by the brilliancy of their 
colors, as well as perfect in all the three qualities (which flowers ought to possess). 
The third was the pole of animals. The various quadrupeds and birds of every varied hue 
(represented) thereon, appeared as if they were endowed with life. 

The eight descriptions of pearls, viz. hayA (horse), gajA (elephant), rathA (chariot wheel), 
maalaka (nelli fruit), valayA (bracelet), anguliwAlahkA (ring), kakudaphala (kubook fruit). 
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Mttlld samiddd uggantwd Url watihiwiyatfkitd: Divodnanpiyatisassa sabban pun/fawijamhitan. 
hidanilan wilxiriyan lohitankarAanichimi ratandnicha, ti tdni muttatdtdeha yaffhiyo, 

Sattdhabbb antariy twa ranno santikamdharun: tdni ditwd panilo so rdjd iti wiehintayi. 

“ Ratandni anagghdni Dhammds6Jc6 imdni mi sahayo rahatinannb tassa dassan imdnatd." 
Diwdnanpiyatissocha Jihammdsikicha ti imt dwi adiithasahdydhi chirappubhuti bkupati, 

Hhdginiyyam Mah dr iff ham machchapamukhan tatodijan, amachchah, ganakanchiwa rdjdte chaturb jani, 
Ih'iti kafwdna pdhisi; balbghaparlwdriti gdhdpetwd anagghdni ratandni imdni so, 

Manijdticha tissii, td tissocha rathayafthiyo, sankhanha dakkhindwattan muttdjdticha afthatd. 

Aruyiha Jambukolamhi ndwd saitadintna ti sukhtna titthan laddhdna ; sattdhina tatopnna, 

Pdtaliputtan gantwdna, Dhammdsbkassa rdjind adansupanndkari ti diswd tdnipasidiya, 

“ Ratandnidisunittha naithimi " iti ehintiya, add sinapatitthdnaA tuthoriifhassa bhupati, 

Pvrohichchan brdhtnanassa, dandandykatampana addsi lass d machchassa sett hit tan ganakassatu, 

Than anappakt bhogi datwd wasaghardnicha, sahdmachchihi mantentb passitwdpatipdbhatan. 


pakatikk (ordinary), rising up from the ocean, stood in a ridge on the sea shore. All this 
was produced by the virtue of the piety of D6wknanpiat»sso. 

Within a period of seven days, the following goms, viz., sapphire, lapis lazuli, and rubies, 
the aforesaid treasures of the miraculous poles, as well as the aforesaid pearls, presented 
themselves unto the king. The benevolent monarch on observing these (supernatur.il 
tributes), thus meditated: “My friend Dhammhsoko, and no one else, is worthy of these 
invaluable treasures : to him I will make presents thereof." 

These two monarchs, D6whnanpiatisso and DhammAsoko, though they were not per¬ 
sonally known to each other, were united by the tics of friendship from a long period 
(preceding). 

This king (of Lank4) dispatched as his ambassadors, these four individuals: viz., his 
maternal nephew Mahk Arittho,—as the chief of the mission,—the brahman (of the Hkli 
mountain), the minister of state (Malik), and the accountant (Tisso), attended by a power¬ 
ful retinue, and entrusted with these invaluable treasures; viz., the three kinds of gems, the 
three royal palanquin poles, a right hand chank, and the eight descriptions of pearls. 

Embarking on board a vessel at Jambukdlo, and in seven days prosperously reaching 
their port of debarkation; and thereafter departing from thenco, and in seven days having 
reached Patiliputta, they delivered these presents to king Dhammhsoko. That monarch, 
on seeing these persons and these articles, rejoiced; and thus reflecting within himself,— 
“ There are no treasures in these parts to be compared to theselie conferred the office 
of “sknhpati” on Aritthd; he also conferred on the br&hman, the office of purohitto; on the 
other minister, the office of “dandankyak6 and on the accountant, the office of “setthitto.” 
(laving bestowed presents of no trifling value, and (provided) dwellings for them, he 
consulted with his own ministers, and settled what the proper presents wero to be sent in 

T 
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kP(dlawijanimunhltaft khaggaft, chhatlancha, pddukan, mblipaffan, sapamangaft bhink draft, harichandadan, 
Adhbwiman watthakbtift mahagghanhatthapunjanin, ndgdhafaft anjanacha, Aruydnancha mattikan, 
Anotatlodakaehiwa Gangd satilamiwacha, saftkhaneha nandiyd watt an, waddhamdnan kumdrikaft, 
Utmabhdjana bhandancha, siwikancha mahdrahaft, haritakaft dmalakaft mahagghaft amalosadhan. 
Sukahafdnan sdlinaft satfhi wdha satdnicha abhisikopakaranaft pariw draft wist titan, 
thitwdkdli sahdyassa pan ndkdraft narmaro dutipdhhi saddhammapanndkdramimanpicha, 

“Aham tiuddhancha, dhammancha , sanghancha, wranan guto; updsakattan dcsisi Sakyaputtassa tdsane. 
Twampimdni sarandni uttamdni, naruttama, chittampasddayitwdna, saddhdya saranan waja 
“ Kar&tha mi sahdyaua abhisikaft:"—punoiti watwd tahdyb marhchi U sakkaritwdthapisuyi. 

Panchamdsi wasitusdna ti machchdtlwasakkatd, wisakhasukkapakkhddi dini dutdwa niggatd, 
Tdmalittiyamdruyha ndwa, ti Jambukblaki oruyha, bhupaft patsinsu, patted dwddasiyan iti, 

Adaftsu panndkdri ti dutd Lankddhipassa ti than mahantaft sakkaraft Laftkdpati ak&rayi. 

Ti maggasiramtssassa ddichandddayi dini abhisittancha Laftkindaft amachehd sdmibhattitA, 


return; viz., a chowrie (the royal fly flapper), a diadem, a sword of state, a royal parasol, 
(golden) slippers, a head ornament (crown), a golden anointing vase, golden sandal wood, 
and costly hand towels, which to the last moment they are used (are cleansed by being 
past through the fire) without being washed; ointments for the body, obtained from 
the n4gas, and the clay of Aruna; water from the Anotatto lake, a right hand chank, 
containing the water (used at the inauguration of the king) from the stream of the Ganges, 
and a royal virgin of great personal charms; sundry golden vessels, and a costly howda; 
the precious aromatic medicinal drugs, “ harita ” and “ dmalaka; ” and one hundred 
and sixty loads of hill paddy which had been brought by parrots,—being the articles 
requisite for his inauguration; and a complete suite of royal attendants. 

In due course, this monarch dispatched his mission to his ally (D6w&nanpiatisso), 
entrusting them with the aforesaid presents, and the following gifts of pious advice: 
“I have taken refuge in Buddho, his religion, and his priesthood: 1 have avowed myself a 
devotee in the religion of the descendant of Sakyo. Ruler of men, imbuing thy mind with 
the conviction of the truth of these supreme blessings, with unfeigned faith do thou also 
take refuge in this salvation.” This attached ally (of D6w4nanpiatisso) having addressed 
this additional injunction to the (Sihalcsc) ambassadors, “ Solemnize ye the inauguration 
of my ally; ” allowed them to depart hither (to Lank4), vested with every royal favour. 
These highly favored ministers (of D6winanpiatisso) having resided there, at Patiliputta, 
for five months, on the first day of tho bright half of the month of “ wesdkho ” took 
their departure. Embarking at the port of Tamalettiya, and landing at Jambfikdlo, 
they presented themselves before their sovereign on the twelfth day. 

The (Jambudipan) ambassadors delivered these gifts to the ruler of Lankd: on them the 
sovereign of Lankd conferred great favors. 

These envoys revering him as if he had been their own sovereign, having delivered to 
the monarch of Lanki,—who had already been inaugurated on the first day of the increasing 
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Dhammdsokasta wachanah ilatwd ; sdmihitcratd punipi a&hisinchinm Lankahita sukhi ratah. 

Wtsdkhi narapotipitnndmdya miwah Dewdnanpiyatoachand gulhandmd LahkayahpatarUta- 

pili ussawdyah attanojanasukhadobhislchayi s6 ti. 

Sujanappasddasahwcgatthdyakati Mahdwanse “ Diwdnanpiyatissdhhisikb " ndma tkddasamd parichehhida. 

DwADASAMO PAUICIlCHnEDO. 

Thtro Moggaliputtd .to Jinnsdsanajotako nifihdpitwdna sahgitinpekkhaminb andgatan ; 

Sdsanassa patifthanah paehchantisn awikkhiyapisisi kattlki mast ti ti thiri tahin tahin. 

Theran Kasmira Gandlidrah Majjhantikamapisayi apisayi Mahddivoathiran Mahisamandhalan. 
ff'anawdsin aptsisi theran Hahkhitandmakah tdlhdparantakah Yonahdhammarakkhitandmukah. 
Stahdruithah Mahaihammarakkhitatthirandmakan; Mahdrakkhitathirantu Yonaldkamapisayi. 

Ptsisi Majjhimah thiran liimawantapadisakah; Suwannabhumih thirk dwi Sonam Vttaramiwacha . 
Mnhdmahindathiran tan thiran Jfthiyawuttiyah, Sambalan, llhaddasalancha saki saddhiwihdriki ; 

•• Lahkdiltpi mannnnamhi tnanunna Jinasdsanah patitfhdpUha tumhiti,'" panehathiri apisayi. 


moon of ihe month of “ maggasiro,”—Dhammasoko's messago; bis own devoted subjects a 
second time solemnized the inauguration of him, who was beloved by the people of Lanka. 

This dispenser of happiness to his own subjects, bearing the profoundly significant title 
of Dewananpiya (the delight of the devos), exerting his powers to the utmost, and 
making Lanka overflow with rejoicings, held his reinvestiture on the full moon day of 
the month “ wesakho.” _ 

The eleventh chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, "the inauguration of Ddwananpia- 
tisso,” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XII. 

The illuminator of the religion of the vanquisher, the th6ro son of Moggali, having 
terminated the third convocation, was reflecting on futurity. Perceiving (that the 
time had arrived) for‘the establishment of the religion of fiuddho in foreign countries, he 
dispatched severally, in the month of “ kattiko,” the following tbferos to those foreign parts. 

He deputed the thdro Majjhantiko to Kasmira and Gandhara, and the thdro Mahkddvo 
to Mahisamandala. He deputed the thdro Rakkhito to Wanaw&si, and similarly the tbdro 
Yona-Dhammarakkhito to Aparantaka. He deputed the th£ro Mnhfi-Dhammarakkhito 
to Mab&ratta; the th6ro Maharakkhito to the Y6na country. He deputed the thero 
Majjhimo to the Himawanta country; and to Sdwanabhumi, the two theros S6no and 
Uttar6. He deputed the thdro Mahfi-mahindo, together with his (Moggali's) disciples, 
Ittiyo, Uttiyo, Sambalo, Bhaddasalo (to this island), saying unto these five thdros, "Esta¬ 
blish ye in the delightful land of Lankh, the delightful religion of the vanquisher,” 
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Tadd Kamira Gandh&ripakkan satian makiddhiko Araw&lo ndgardjd toauan kdrakasannitan 
fVassdpetujd samuddasmin sabban khlpatuldruno, Tattra Majjhantikatthiro khippan if a titled wikdyato 
Arawdladahi wdripitthin rhankatnanddhi akdsi. Disuid tan ndgd rutthd ran/ib niwidayun. 


Ndgardjdtha ruitho so, wiwidhabhmsikd kari; wdtdmahanld wdyanli mtgho gajjati, wassati. 
Phalanti sanayi wijju nichchharinti tato tato mahtruhdpabbatdnan kntdni papatanticha. 
H'iruparupd ndgdcha ginsdpenti samanlato ; sayan dhupati, jalali akkbsanto nnikadhd. 

Sahbantan iddhiyd thero patibdhiya bhinsanan awbeha ndgardjan tan dassento balamuttaman. 

“ Sadtwakopicht I6k6 dgantwdna bhawiyyaman namt pafibala assajunttun bhayabhirawaA." 

“ Sachipiman mahin sabban, sasamuddan sapahbataA, ukkhipitwd, nuthdndga, khipiyasi mamopari; 
“Ntwami sakkuniydsijanitun bhayabhirawani annadatthu tawisassa wighdto, uragddhipa, 
Tansutwd nimmadassassa third dhammamudesayi; tato saranasllism ndgardjdpatitthahi. 

Tathiwa chaturdsiti sahassdni bhujaggama Himawanticha, gandhabbd yakkhd kumbhandakdbah*- 
Panehakbndma yakkhbtu saddhin Hdrita yakkhiyd, panehasatthi puttihi phalaApdpuni ddikan. 

“ Maddnikddhan janayittha, iti uddhan yathdpuri, sassaghatancha makattha ; sukhakdmahipdnind 


At that time, a savage n&ga king named Aravalo, who was endowed with supernatural 
powers, causing a furious deluge to descend, was submerging all the ripened crops 
in Kdsmira and Gandh&ra. The said thdro Majjhantikd, instantly repairing thither through 
the air and alighting on the lake Aravdlo, walked, absorbed in profound meditation, on the 
surface of the water. The n4gas seeing him, enraged (at his presumption), announced it 
to their king. The infuriated ndga monarch endeavoured in various ways to terrify him : 
a furious storm howled, and a deluge of rain poured down, accompanied by thunder; 
lightning flashed in streams; thunder bolts (descended) carrying destruction in all direc¬ 
tions ; and high peaked mountains tottered from their very foundations. 

The n4gas assuming the most terrific forms, and surrounding him, endeavourod to inti¬ 
midate him. He himself (the naga king) reviling him in various ways, spit smoke and fire 
at him. The th6ro by his supernatnral power averted all these attempts to terrify him; and 
displaying his omnipotence, thus addressed the naga monarch: “ O, n&ga rnler! even if the 
devos were to unite with the (human) world to strike terror into me, their efforts would 
prove nngatoty. Nay, if uplifting the whole earth, together with its ocean and its moun¬ 
tains, thon wert to keep them on my head, even then thou wouldest fail to create in me an 
appalling terror. O, nkga monarch, let thy destruction of the crops be arrested.” 

To him who had been subdued on hearing this reply, the th£ro propounded his doctrines. 
Whereupon the naga king attained the salvation and state of piety of that faith. 

In like manner, in the Himawanta (or snowy) regions, eighty four thousand n&gas, and 
many gandhabbos, yakkhos, and kumbhandakos (were converted). 

A certain yakkho called Panchako, together with his wife Harita and five hundred 
youths, attained s6wan (the first stage of sanctification). He then thus addressed 
them: “ Do not hereafter, as formerly, give way to pride of power, and vindictive anger; 
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“ Karotha mettan satttsu .* wasantu manujd sukhan:" iti tendnusitthu ti, tathlwa pnUpajjisun. 

Tata ratana pattanki theranso uragddhipo nUiddpiya afthdsi wijamdno ta da alike. 

Tadd Kamfra Gandhdra tvdsind manujagatd, ndgardjassa pujatthan gantwd thiran mahiddhikan . 

T/i era mew db h iw ddcltvd ikamantan niddisun ; tesah dliammamadisisi third it si whapaman. 

*4 siliy dsahassdnd n dltamm dbhtsamayd ahu; set tan sahassah purisd pabbajjnn thirasantiki. 

Tfilappabhuti KasmiraGandhdrd ti iddnipi dsun, kdsdwan pajjdtd watthuttaya pardyand. 

Gantwd Mahddiwathiro disan Mahisamatjdalan; sultantu diwadutantan kathisi janamajjhagb. 
Chattdiisa sahassdni dhammachaid huh wtsodhaynh ; chattdiisa sahassdni pabbajihsu tadantike. 

(lantwdlha Itakkhifatthirb fVanawdsah nabhethito, sa hnattamanamatagga n lathe si janamajjhagb. 
Satthin tiara sahassdnah dhammdbhisamayu ahu ' mttatinsa sahassdnipabbajihsu tadantike. 
IVihdrdnanpanchasatan tasmih dise patitthahipatittlidpisi tatthewa third so Jinasdsanah. 

Gantwd parahtakah third Yon alb IHiammarakkhitd nggikkhandhdpamansnttah lath itwdjanamajjhagb. 


but evincing your solicitude for the happiness of living creatures, abstain from the destruc¬ 
tion of crops: extend your benevolence towards all living creatures: live, protecting man¬ 
kind.” They who had been thus exhorted by him, regulated their conduct accordingly. 

Thereupon the nhga king placing tho tlidro on a gem-set throne, respectfully stood by, 
fanning him. 

On that day, the inhabitants of Kdsmira and Gandhara, who had come with offerings to 
the naga king (to appease his wrath and arrest the desolation of the crops), learning 
the supernatural character of the thdro, bowing down to him (instead of the naga king), 
stood reverentially at his side. 

The thero preached to them the “ asivisopaman ” discourse (of Buddho). Eighty thou¬ 
sand persons attained superior grades of religious bliss: one hundred thousand persons 
were ordained priests by the th6ro. 

From that period, to the present day, the people of Kasmira and Gandhara have 
been fervently devoted to tho three branches of the faith, and (the land ) has glittered with 
the yellow robes (of tho priests). 

The thdro Mah&ddvo repairing to the Mahisamandala country, in the midst of the popu¬ 
lation preached to them the “d^wadutta” discourse (of Buddho). Forty thousand persons 
became converts to the faith of sovereign supremacy; and by him forty thousand (more) 
were ordained priests. 

Thereafter, the thdro Bakkhito, repairing to the Wanawasa country, poising himself in 
the air, in the midst of the populace preached the ** an6matugga ” discourse (of Buddho). 
Sixty thousand persons attained the sanctification of the faith ; and by him thirty seven 
thousand were ordained priests. The said th6ro constructed five hundred wiharos in that 
land, and there he also established the religion of the vanquisher. 

The Ihdro Y6nako Dhamuiarakkhito repairing to tho Apnrantaka country, in the midst 
of the populace preached the “ aggikkhnnddpaman ” discourse (of Buddho). This 
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S6 sattati mha.tsdn' pant tattha samdgati dhammdmatd tnapayisi dhammddhammesu komido. 
Purixdmn sahaxsancha. itthiybcha tatodhikd , khattiydnan kuldytwa nikkhamitwdna pabbajun. 
Mahdratihamisi gantwdsi Mahadhammakkhito mahdndradakassapawhajdtakan kathayi tahin. 
Maggaphalan pdpunihsu chaturdsiti sahassakd tirasantusahassdni pabbeyinsu tadantlke. 
flantwdnan Y6nd wisayan Mahdrakkhitakb isi kdlakdrdm suttan tan kathisi janamojjhago- 
Pdna sat a sahassdni sahassdnicha santati maggaphalan pdpuninsu daxasahassdni pabbajun, 
tiantwd chatuhi thirihi disisi Majjhimo isi Himawantu padisasmin dhammachakkappawattanan. 
Maggaphalan pdpuninsu asiti pdnakbtiyo: to/suh ti panehardtthani pancha third pasddayuh. 
Pnrisd sata sahassdni ikikassewa santiki pabbajihsu pdsadina sammdsdmbuddhasdsani. 
Saddhih • Uttaratherina Sonathiro mahiddhikb Sutoannabhumin agamd tasmintu samaytpana, 
Jdti jdte rdjagthl (ldrake rudarakkhasi samuddato nikkhamitwd, bhakl hitwdnagachchhati. 
Tasrnin khani rdjagihijdto hbti kumdrako: thiri manussdpussitwd rakkhasdnan sahdyakd, 
iti chintiya mdrituh sdyudhd upasankamuh: kimitanticha puchchhitwu, third ti iwamuhu ti: 


(disciple), who thoroughly understood how to discriminate truq from false doctrines, 
poured out to the seventy thousand who had assembled before him the delicious (draught 
of the) true faith. A thousand males and a still greater number of females, descendants ex¬ 
clusively of Khattiya families, impelled by their religious ardor, entered into tho priesthood. 

The sanctified disciple Maha-Dhammarakkhito repairing to Mahdratta, there preached 
the “ mahanaradakassapo jatako ” (of Buddho). Eighty four thousand persons attained 
the sanctification of “ magga,” and thirteen thousand were ordained priests by him. 

The sanctified disciple Mahdrakkhito repairing to the Yona country, in the midst of the 
populace preached the “ kalakarana ” discourse (of Buddho). One hundred and seventy 
thousand living beings attained the sanctification of “ magga,” and ten thousand were 
ordained. 

The sanctified disciple Majjhimo, with four other th6ros (Kassapo, MAlikiddvo, Ohund • 
abhinnosso and Sahasad£vo), repairing to the land of Himawanto, preached there the 
“ dhammachakko” discourse (of Buddho). Eighty kdti of living beings attained the 
sanctification of the “ magga.” These five th^ros separately converted the five divisions (of 
Himawanto). 

In the fraternity of each of these thdros, one hundred thousand persons, impelled by the 
fervour of their devotion to tho religion of the omniscient supreme Buddho, entered into 
the order of the priesthood. 

Accompanied by the th6ro Uttar6 the disciple Sono repaired to Sowauabhumi. 

In those days, as soon as an infant was bora, a marine monster emerging from 
the ocean, devoured it and disappeared. At the particular period (of this mission), 
a prince was bora in a certain palace. The inhabitants seeing the priests, and taking them 
to be the emissaries of this rakkbasi, arming themselves, surrounded them for the purpose 
of destroying them. The thdros having ascertained what their object was, thus addressed 
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“ Sama nd mayan silawantd : rakkhasi nasahdyakdRakkhasi sdsaparisd nikkhantdhoti sdgard . 
'•/’an sutwdna mahdrdwan wirawinsu mnhdjand, diguneeha rakkhasi third mdpayitwd bhaydnaki. 
Tan rakkhasin taparisan parikkhipi samantati. idah imihi laddhanti, mantwd hitd phaldyi sd. 
Trma disassa drakkhah thapetwdna samantato, tasmih tamdgdmi third brahmajdlamadisayi. 
Sarantsucha silisu affhansubahatodjand satthin sata tahatsdnan dhammdbliisamayd ahn. 
Addhuddhdni sahassdni pabhajjun kuladdrikd pabhajinsu diyaddhantu sahassan kuladhitard , 
Tatoppabhuti sanjati rdjaglhi kumdrake tattha karihsu rdjdno Sonuttard sandmakan. 
Mahddayassapi Jinasdsakaddhaman wihdyapattan amatan sukhampiti karinsu lokassa hitah tahih 

bhawiyako Idkahiti pamddawdtif 

Sujanappasddasanwigatlhdyakati Mahdwansi “ ndnddesapasadd" ndma dtoddasamd parichchhido. 


them: “ We are pious ministers of religion, and not the emissaries of the rakkhasi.” The 
monster with her train at this instant emerged from the ocean. Hearing of this (visi¬ 
tation), this concourse of people gave a great shout of horror. Tho th£ro causing (by 
his power of working miracles) another band of terrifying monsters to spring up, of double 
ttiat numerical power, surrounded the rakkhasi and her train on all sides. She, concluding 
•* this land has been appropriated by these/' terrified, fled. Establishing the protection of 
the true faith over that land in all quarters, in that assembly the thl.ro preached the 
“ brahrnajald ” discourse (of Buddho). A great multitude of people attained the salvation 
and the state of piety of that faith. 

Sixty lacks became eminently endowed with the knowledge of its doctrines. Two thou¬ 
sand fivo hundred men became priests, and one thousand five hundred women, of various 
castes, were admitted into the priesthood. 

From that period, tho princes bora in that palace obtained (from S6no and Uttaro) the 
name of S6nuttar6. 

These (disciples, following the example) of the all-compassionating vanquisher’s resig¬ 
nation (of his supreme beatitude), laying aside the exalted state of happiness attained by 
them, for the benefit of mankind undertook these missions to various countries. Who is 
there who would demur (when) the salvation of the world (Is at stake) ? 


The twelfth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the conversion of the several foreign 
countries,” composed both to delight and to afflict righteous men. 
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Trrasamu Tarichchhp.do. 

Mahdmahinda thero so tadd dwddasa wassiko ; upajjhdyina dnatto sahghinaeha mahdmati; 

Lahkddipan pas ad it un Milan peklhan wichintayi; “ wuddho Mutasiwo rdjd; rdjdhotu suto " iti. 
Tadanturi ndtiganan datihun kalwdna mdnasan, upajjhdynncha sanghancha wanditwdpuchchi hhupalin . 
Addya chaturo thiri Sanghamittuya atajan, Simanan sdmanirancha,jalabhinnan mahiddhikah, 

Ndtinnn sanghan kdtun agamd Dakkhinagirin ; tathci tatthdch&rantassa chhammdsd samatikkamun. 
Kamina Chitiyagirin nagaran mdtndiwiyd sampatwd mdtaran passi, diwi diswd piyan stitan : 

Hhdjuyitwd saparisan, atlandyewa kdritan wilt dr ah Chitiyagirin thirah dropayi subhan 
A want ir ait ban ihunjantd pitard dinnumattano s6 Asokakumdrohi Ujjtnigamant purd, 

Chitiyi nagari wasah upagantwd tahin subhan Diwin ndma tabhitwdna kumdrih Sttthidhitarah. 
Sanwdsan tdya kappisi. Gahbhan ganhiya tina sd, Ujjiniyan kumurah tan Mahihdahjanayi subhan. 

IFassaddwaya matikkamma Sahghamittancha dhitarah, tasmih kdli wasati sd Chitiyi nagari tahin. 

Third tattha nisiditwd "kdlanud " iti chintayi “pitard mi sadnattan ubhisika bahutsawah," 


Chap. XIII. 

At that period, the profoundly sapient great Mahindo was a thdro of twclvo years stand¬ 
ing. Having been enjoined by his preceptor (the son of Moggali) and by the priesthood 
to convert the land Lankd; while meditating as to its being a propitious period (to under¬ 
take the mission) he canto to this conclusion : “ The monarch Mutasiwo is far advanced in 
years. Let his son succeed to the kingdom.” 

Having formed an earnest desire to visit his relations during this interval; reveren¬ 
tially taking his leave of his preceptor and of the priesthood, and having also obtained the 
consent of the king (his father Dhammiisoko), taking with him four th£ros and the 
samanero Sumano, the son of Sanghamitta, who was preternatural!}* gifted, and the master 
of the six branches of religious knowledge, departed for Dakkhinagiri, for the purpose 
of administering the comforts (of religion) to his (maternal) relations. 

There this pilgrim past six months in this avocation. 

Having reached Chdtiyagirf, the capital of his royal mother, he appeared before her. 
The queen was overjoyed at seeing her beloved son. After serving refreshments to 
him and his retinue, she established the th£ro in the superb Chdtiya wiharo which had been 
erected by herself. 

While prince As6ko was ruling over the Awanti country by the appointment of his own 
father, in a journey to Ujjdni he arrived at Chdtiya; and while tarrying there, having gained 
the affections of the lovely princess D6wi, the daughter of a S^tthi, he lived with her. 
Becoming pregnant by that connection, she gave birth to the noble (twin) princes Ujj6uiu 
and Mahindo, and at the termination of two years, to a daughter Sanghhmitta. 

At this period (of Mihindo’s visit) she (the queen) was residing there, in Ch6tiyanagara. 
While the thero was sojotlrning there, he thus meditated: “The period has arrived 
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“ Diwdnanpiyatissu s6 mahdrajdnuhotucha ; watthuttaya gunichdpi sulwdjandtn dutatb 
Arbhatu Missanangan, jitthamasassuposathe ; taddhiwa gamissdma Lan.ku.dipa icaran mayan," 

Magindo upasankamma Mahindatthira muttaman ■' ydhi Lankan pasudilun ; Sambuddhendsi wydkalo' 
“ May amp i tattbupalthambhd bhawmamdti" abrawi. Oiwiyd bhdginidbitu putt a Bhnndaknndmu l<6, 
Thirina dimiyd dhamman sutwd disitamtwatu, andgdmi phdlan patwd, wasi thcrasm santiki. 

Thattha mdsan wasitwdnajefthamdsassupdsathb, thiro chatuhilhcrihi Suinauindtha Bhandu nd, 

Saddhin ttna gahattbina naratdndti hitund, tasmd wihara dkdsan ugganlwd simaliiddhiln. 

Khuneniwia idhdgamma rammt Missakapabbalt aithdsi silakutambi riichirambaltbali ware. 

Lankd pasadanagunina, wiyakalb so, Lankdhitdya Munind , sayitina anti, Lankdyu sattbu sadisbhata- 

hitu, tassd Lankdmaruhi mahitohi nisiditatlhdtl. 

Sujanappasddasanwegatt/iayu kdti Mahdwanse “ Atahinddgamand," ndmn tirasama parichrbhidb. 


for undertaking the mission enjoined by my father. May the said D6wananpiyatisso, 
having already solemnized his inauguration with the utmost pomp, be enjoying his 
regal state. May he, after having ascertained from my father’s ambassador the merits of 
the three blessed treasures (sent by my father), acquire a right understanding of them (the 
doctrines of Buddho). May he on the full moon day of the month of jettho visit the Missa 
mountain (Mihintalle), for on that very day shall l myself repair to renowned Lanka." 

Magindo (Sakko, the devo of ddvos) appearing unto the illustrious thero Mahindo, thus 
addressed him: “Depart on thy mission for the conversion of Lanka: it is the fulfilment of 
the prediction of the supremo Buddho (pronounced at the foot of the bo tree). We also 
will there render our assistance.” 

Bhandu, the son of the queen's younger sister's daughter, from merely listening to 
the sermon preached by the thdro to the queen, attaining the sanctification of “anagami,” 
became a disciplo in the fraternity of the thero. 

Tarrying thero a month longer, on the full moon day of “jettho,” the supcrnaturally 
gifted thdro, together with four other thhros, as well as Sumano (a saman6ro), attended also 
by the aforesaid Bhandu, who, though still a layman, had laid aside domestic affec¬ 
tions, rose aloft into the air at that very wihhro; and instantaneously alighting on 
this land, at the superb Missa mountain, stationed himself on the rocky peak of the 
delightful and celebrated Ambatthalo. 

According to the injunction of the divine sage, pronounced at the moment of his 
composing himself to attain final emancipation, in his desire to benefit Lanka by the 
advantages attendant on its conversion (to his creed); and in order that in the 
accomplishment of his benevolent design there might be employed an ageul comparable to 
the divine sage himself, the predicted (Mahindo) to whom Lanka was offered up as 
an offering by the d£vos, took up his station there (at Ambatthalo). 

The thirteenth chapter in the M aha wan so, entitled, “ the advent of Mahindo,” composed 
equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 

x 
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Chadassamo Pariciichhedo. 

Diwduanpiyntisso so rdjd salilakilitah datwd nagarawdsinah migawah kilitun agd. 

I'haltdlisa sahassihi northi pariwdrito dhdwanto padasdytwa ogatnd Missakoh nagan. 

There dassetu michchhanto dlwd tamih mahidari gumbah bhakkhayamdndwa affha gbkannarupawd. 
Rdjd (liswd " pamattah tan nayuttan wijjhituh " iti ; jiydsaddamakd; dhdwi gbkanno pabbatantarah. 
Riijunudhdwi si dhawan thirdnah santikah gatd, thiridiffhi narindina: sayah antaradhdyi so. 

Third bahusu diiihisu atibhdyissatiiti, attdnamiwa dassiti; passitwit nan mahlpati, 
f!h, to attlidsi. Tahthir6: “ ihi Tmdti,"ubruwi. " Tixsdti" wachaniniwa rdjd yakkoti chintayi 9 
“ Santana mayah, mahdrdja, Dhammardjasxa sdwaka; tamiwa anukampdya Jambudipd idhdgatd 
lehrhaha third; Tan sittwd, rdjd witabhdyo aha, saritwd sakhisandtsan samand iti nichchhito. 
Dhanusaranchu nikkhippa upasahkamma tan tsin, sammodamdno thirina s6 nisidi tadantiki. 

Tadti tassa manmsdti dgamma pariwdrayun ; tadd stsicha dassisi mahd third sahdgute, 

Ti diswd abruwi rdjd “ kadd mi dgatd 9 " iti: “ mayd saddinti" thirina watte; puchchhi idah puna. 


Chap. XIV. 

The king Ddw&nanpiyatisso celebrating a “salila” festival for the amusement of the 
inhabitants of the capital, he himself departed for an elk hunt, taking with him a retinue 
of forty thousand men; and in the course of the pursuit of his game on foot, be came to 
the Missa mountain. 

A certain d6vo of that mountain being desirous of exhibiting the th6ros, having 
assumed the form of an elk, stationed himself there (in that neighbourhood) grazing. 
The sovereign descrying him, and saying, “ It is not fair to shoot him standing/’ sounded 
his bowstring: the elk fled to the mountain. The king gave chase to the fleeing animal. 
On reaching the spot where the priests were, the thdro came in sight of the monarch; 
but he (the metamorphosed d6vo) vanished. 

The th6ro conceiving that he (the king) might be alarmed if many persons (of the 
mission) presented themselves, rendered himself alone visible. The sovereign on 
seeing him, was surprised. The thcro said to him, “Come hither, Tisso.” From his 
calling him simply “Tisso,” the monarch thought he must be a yakkho. “We are 
the ministers and disciples of the lord of the true faith: in compassion towards thee, 
Maharaja, we have repaired hither from Jambudipo.” The th6ro having thus addressed 
him, and the king hearing the declaration, was relieved of his terrors; and recollecting the 
communication he had received from his ally (Dhamm6s6ko), was convinced that 
they were the ministers of the faith. Laying aside his bow and arrow, and approach¬ 
ing this “irsi/'and conversing graciously with the said th£ro, he (tho king) seated 
himself near him. At that moment his retinue arriving, stood around them: at the same 
time the thdro produced the other members of the mission. Seeing them, “When 
came these?” demanded the king. Being answered by the th6ro, “ With me; ” he made 
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‘•Santi idisakd raniii Jambudipi yati t iti; aha “ kdsdwapajjdtb Jambudipo tahih pan a," 

“ Ti to ijjd iddhippattdcha chitopariydgakowuld dibbasotdcha arahanti bahu Ruddhassa tdwakd.'' 

Pachchhi, “ kln&gatalthdti t " “ Nathalinajalinapt nadgamamhdti;" wuttb so wijdni nabhat&gamnh. 
fPlmahsanto mahapan{io paijhan panhamapuchchi tan; puffho puffho wiydkdsi tan tan panhah mahipati . 

“ Rukkhoyah, rdjd kin namof" u Ambo ndma ayah tdr u." “/man munehiya atthambof” “Santi ambataru bahu.' 
“Imancha amban, tichambi munchiyatthi mahiruhd ?“ Santi, bhanti, bahu rukklid, anatnbd panati taru 
"Anne ambt anamhtcha munchiyatthi mahiruhd t" Ayam bhadantambarukkhb f “ Panditosi, naritsara ! " 
"Santiti ndtayb, rdjd f " "Santi, bhanti, bahujjana." “Santiahndtakd, raja?" “ Santi ahndtikd bahu." 

“Xdtitdcha andticha munchiyahifopi atthinu t" “ Ahamiwa, bhanti." “Sddhu! twah panditosi, naritsara ! 
Panditoti widitwdna “ chulahatthipadopumuh " suttantan ditayi third mahi pasta mahdmati. 


this inquiry: “In Jambudipo are there other priests like unto these?” The thero re¬ 
plied, “ Jambudipo itself glitters with yellow robes, there the disciples of Buddho, who 
have fully acquired the three sacerdotal sanctifications, who are perfect masters of 
the knowledge which procures the “ arahat ” bliss, the saints who have the gift of prophecy 
and divination, are numerous. (The king) inquired by what means he had come. 
(Mahindo) replied, “ I came not either by land or water.” The inquirer learnt (thereby) 
that (thb th6ro) had come through the air. This gifted personage, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the capacity of the gifted (sovereign), interrogated him. As he asked 
query after query, the monarch replied to him question after question. 

O king! what is this tree called ? 

It is called the ambo tree. 

Besides this one, is there any other ambo tree ? 

There are many ambo trees. 

Besides this ambo and those other ambos, are there any other trees on earth ? 

Lord ! there are many trees, but they are not ambo trees. 

Besides the other ambo trees and the trees that are not ambo, is there any other ? 

Gracious Lord ! this ambo tree. 

Ruler of men ! thou art wise. 

King! have you relations ? 

Lord! I have many. 

King! are there any persons not thy relations ? 

There are many who are not my relations. 

Besides thy relations and those who are not thy relations, is there, or is there not, 
any other (human being in existence ?) 

Lord! there is myself. 

Ruler of men " Sddhu! ” thou art wise 

The eminently wise thero, thus satisfied that he was capable of comprehending the 
same, propounded to the ruler of the land the “ chulahatthipadopaman ” discourse 
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Dianna pariydsdne saddhrn tiki narehi so chattdlisa sahassihi saranisu patitihahi. 

Uhatldbhihdrahsdyantha ranno adhtharuntadd ; “ nabhunjissantidanime it! jdnampi bhupati, 
Pnr.kvhhitun ycwa yuttanti bhatltndpuchchhi ti, isi “ nal/hunjdma iddniti," wutti Icdlancha puchchhi so. 
Kdlan wuttihruwi: “Ewan gachchhdma nagaran'' iti■ “Tuwan gachchha, mahdrdja ; wasissdmu mnyan idha." 
“Ewan said kumdroyah amkihisahagaehchhatu t" “Ayahhi dgataphalo, raja, winndta sayano," 

“ Aprkkhamdm pabbajjah, wasatambhdkasantiki; iddni pabbdjayhsama man, Tuwn gachchha 6/iumipa. 
" Pdtd ruihanpesayissan, tumhi tattha thitd, pit ran yathdti: " there wandilwd: lihahduh nitwikamantiknn , 
Puchchhi thirddhikdrah. So ranno sabbamabhdsi. So theran riatuiati, tntthd; so “ Idhhd ml! " iti chintayi. 
lihandtma gihihhdwina goto sank6 narissarb ayndsi naraihdwah, “ sopabbdjtma iman; " iti. 

Third tan gdmasimdyah tasminyiwa khant, aid flhandukassa kumdrassa pabbajjamupasampadah. 
Tasmihyiwa khant sucha arahattah apdpuni. Sumanah sdmaniran tan third dmantayi laid. 


(of Buddho). At the conclusion of that discourse, together with his forty thousand 
followers he obtained the salvation of that faith. 

At that instant, it being in the afternoon, they brought the king his repast. The 
monarch knowing that these personages did not take refreshment at that hour, considered 
that it was proper to inquire (before refreshments were offered): he (accordingly) inquired 
of these sanctified personages regarding their taking refection. On being answered, “ We do 
not partake of refreshments at this hour; ” the king inquired when that hour was. On 
being informed of it, he thus replied : “ Let us, then, repair to the capital.” M Do thou go, 
maharhja; we ( said the th£ro) will tarry here.” ** In that case, allow this young prince 
(Bhandu) to accompany us.” “ Raja, this (prince) having attained the 'agata’ sanctifica¬ 
tion, and acquired a knowledge of the religion (of Buddho), is living in my fraternity, de¬ 
voutly looking forward to the appointed time for his ordination: we are now about 
to ordain him. Lord of the land, do thou return (to the capital).” “In the morning 
(rejoined the king) I will send my carriage: repair ye (then) to the capital, seated in it.” 
Having, thereupon, reverentially taken his leave of the thdros, and called aside Bhandu, he 
made inquiries regarding the thfcros principally (as well as other matters). He explained 
all things to the monarch. Having ascertained that the tndro (was the son of his 
ally Dhamm£s6k6) he became exceedingly rejoiced, and thus thought: “ This is indeed a 
benefit (conferred) on me.” 

The monarch (when) he ascertained the lay condition of Bhandu, entertaining ap¬ 
prehensions that as long as he continued a layman he might be seduced from his purpose, 
said, “ Let us initiate him into the priesthood (at once).” 

At that very instant in that “ gamasimaya ” (ground duly consecrated with land limits) 
the th£ro performed the ceremony of ordination, and of elevation to the order of upa- 
sampada, of prince Bhandu; and instantaneously he (Bhandu) attained the sanctification 
of “ arahat.” 

Thereupon the thdro addressed himself to the samandro Sumano: “ It is the hour 
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‘ ‘ Uhammaaaawamkdlah tan ghdtihiti ” apuckrhhi. So adwentd u kittakah t ha nan, bhahti, ghbxtmahah f " iti. 

••Sakalah Tambapanniti; " to utli thirina : iddhiyd adwentd adkalah Lankan dhammakdlamaghbaayi. 

Hdjd ndgachatukkiso Sondipaasi niaidiya, bhadantdnah rowan autwd, thiraaantikapiaayi. 

“Upaddawonu atthitit ” dha ’*natthi upaddawo; adtuh Sombuddhawachanah kdlo ghosdpito;" iti, 

Sdmanira rowan autwd, bkummi, dewa aghdaayuh: anukkataina ad aaddo Brakmaldkah aamdruhi. 

Tina ghoatna dtwdnan aannipdto mah& ahu: aomachittaaultah diaiai third tnamih aamdgami, 
dsankhiydnah dtwdnan dhammdbhiaamayd ahh ; bahu ndgaaupanijdeha sarauttu patittkahuh. 

Yathidah Sdriputtcuaa auttah thiroaaa bh&satd, tathd Mahindathiraaaa ahu diu^aaamdgamb. 
ttdjd pahhdti pdhiai rathah : aarathi a6 gat6 “ drdhatha rathah, ydma nangaranT *' iti tibrawi. 

“Ndrogiima rathah," 41 Gechchha li Guchchlidma tawapachchkatoiti watwdna piaetwdadrathih; aumandrathn 
IVehdaamahbhuggantwd ti nagarasaa puratthatd pafhamah thupafthanamhi otarihau mtihiddhikd. 

Thirihi pathamotinnathdnamhi kataehetiyah ajjdpi to uchchati tino ewah “ pathamachitiyah." 


of prayer: sound the call.” He inquired, “ Lord, in sounding tho call, over what portion 
of the world should my voice be heard 1 ” On being told by tho th6ro “ over the whole of 
Tambapanni (only) calling out, by his supernatural power his shout (resounded) 
all over Lank&. 

The king hearing the call of these pious persons while mounted on his state-ele¬ 
phant near Sondipassfe (in tho eastern quarter of the town), dispatched (a person) to the 
residence of the thfero, inquiring, “ whether some calamity had or had not befallen them ? ” 
He brought back word, “It is not any calamity, but the call announcing that it is the hour 
to attend to the words of the supreme Buddho.” Hearing the call of tho s£man6ro, the 
terrestrial devos shouted in response, and the said (united) shouts ascended to the 
Brahmd world. In consequence of that call, a great congregation of devos assembled. In 
that assembly the thfero propounded the “ samachitta suttan,” (or the discourse of Buddho 
“ on concord in faith.”) To an asankiya of devos, superior grades of blessings of the 
religion were obtained. Innumerable nagas and supannas attained the salvation of 
the faith. As on the occasion of the preaching of the thfero Sari pat to, so on that of 
the thfcro Mabindo, the*e was a great congregation of devos. 

In the morning the king sent his chariot. The charioteer, who repaired (to Mihintallc), 
said unto them (the thferos), “ Ascend the carriage that we may proceed to the town." 
“We will not,” (replied the priests) “use the chariot; do thou return, we shall go here¬ 
after.” Having sent away the charioteer with this message, these truly pious personages, 
who were endowed with the power of working miracles, rising aloft into the air, alighted in 
the eastern quarter of the city, on the site where the first dagoba (Tbfiparamo) was 
built. From this event, to this day the spot on which the theros alighted is called the first 
chetiyo (ddgoba). 

Y 
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Rannd thtragunan sutwd ran tin antipuritthiyo thiradassanamichchhinsu yasmd tasmd tnahipati. 

Antiwa rajawatthussa rarnman kdrisi maddhapan, sttihi watthapupphehi chhdditan samalankatah. 
Uohch&siyyu wiramanan xutatta tbirasantiki kahkhl uchehhdsanl third nisidlyya nukhoticha; 
Tadantare sarathi so thiri dixwd tahin thiti chiwaran parupanti ti atiwimhitamdnasb, 

Gantwd ranno niwidixi: sutuid sabban tnahipati “ nisajjanon nakaritsanti pithakisuti," nichchhito, 

“ Susddhubhummattharanah pahndpithdti " bhdtsiyai gantwd patipathan thiri sakkachchah abhiwddiya. 
Mahdmahindath trassa hatthaio pattamddiya, sakkarapujawidhina puran thtrah pawtsayi. 

Diswd dsanapannatti nimitta wiyikarun iti; “gahitd pathawi tnehi; dipt hessanti issard 
Narihdb pujayantb ti thiri anti purannayi tattha ti diissapiihltu nitidihtu yatharahan. 

Tiydgu khajjabhojjihi sayaA rdjd atappayi, nitthiti bhaltakiehchamhi, sayan upanisidiya, 

Ka )i ifthassoparajassa Mahdndgassajdyikan wasanti rdjagehiwa pakkosdpitichdnidan. 

A gamma Anuhi dtwi, pancha itthisatihi sd, thiri wandiya pujitwd ikamantamupdwisi. 


From whatever cause it might have been that the ladies of the king’s palace, on having 
learnt from the monarch the piety of the thhro, becamo desirous of being presented to the 
said th6ro; from the same motive the sovereign caused a splendid hall to be constructed 
within the precincts of the palace, canopied with white clothe, and decorated with flowers. 

Having learnt from the th6ro (at the sermon of the preceding day) that an exalted seat 
was forbidden, he entertained doubts as to whether the thfero would or would not place 
himself on an elevated throne. In this interval of doubt, the charioteer (who was passing 
the spot where the first d&goba was subsequently built) observing the th6ros (whom 
he left at Mihintallc already) there, in the act of robing themselves, overwhelmed 
with astonishment (at this miracle), repairing to the king informed him thereof. The 
monarch having listened to all he had to say, came to the conclusion (as they would 
not ride in a chariot), “ they will not seat themselves on chairs.” And having given direc¬ 
tions, “ spread sumptuous carpets; ” proceeding to meet the thferos (in their progress), 
he bowed down to them with profound reverence. Receiving from the hands of the 
thdro Maha-Mahindo his sacerdotal alms-dish, and (observing) the due forms of reverence 
and offerings, he introduced the th6ro into the city. 

Fortune-tellers seeing the preparations of the seats, thus predicted; “ The land will be 
usurped by these persons. They will become the lords of this island." 

The sovereign making offerings to the thferos, conducted them within the palace. There 
they seated themselves in due order, on chairs covered with cloths. The monarch himself 
served them with rice-broth, cakes, and dressed rice. At the conclusion of the repast, 
seating himself near them, he sent for Anula the consort of his younger brother Mahandgo, 
the sub-king, who was an inmate of the palace. 

The said princess Anula proceeding thither, together with fivo hundred women, and 
having bowed down and made offerings to the thdros, placed herself (respectfully) by the 
side of them. 
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" Petawatthun" “ wimanancha" “sachchasantiaitamiwacha " ditisi third td itthipathamanphalamajjhagun, 
Rhiyti ditfhamanussehi tutted thtragunan bahun, thiradassanmichchhannd samd gantwdna nagard, 
Rnjaddwart mahdsaddan akanth: tan mahipati tutted puchchhiya, jdnitwa dha titan hitathiko : 

“ Sabbisan i'dha samhddho: sdlan mangalahatthito sadhitun, tatha dakkliinti thirimi ndgurd " Hi, 

Sodhitted hatthisalan tan witdndtlihi sajjukan alankaritwd sayandti pannapisun yathdrahan, 

Sathiro tattha gdntwdna mahdthirb nitidiya, so " diwadutasuttan ” tan kathiti kathiko tnahd. 

Tan sutwdna pasidinsu nagard te samdgatd, ttsu pdnasahassantu pathaman palamajjhagd. 

Ijankadipt so sattakappowa kappb Lahkdditthdne dwisu ihdnisu thiro dhamman bhdsitwd 

dipabhdsdya iwah saddhammotdran kdrayi dipadipbti. 


Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya kati Mahdwansi “Nagarappawtsand ” nama, Chuddasamb parichchhido. 


The th6ro preached to them the “pfetawattha,” the “ wimana,” and the “ sachcha 
sannuta ” discourses. These females attained the first stage of sanctification. 

The inhabitants of the town hearing of the pre-eminont piety of the th£ro from those 
who had seen him the day previous, and becoming impatient to sec him, assembled and 
clamoured at the palace gate. Their sovereign hearing this commotion, inquired respecting 
it; undreaming the cause thereof, desirous of gratifying them, thus addressed them: “ For 
all of you (to assemble in) this place is insufficient; prepare the great stables of the state- 
elephants : there the inhabitants of the capital may see these th£ros.” Having purified the 
elephant stables, and quickly ornamented the same with cloths and other decorations, 
they prepared seats in due order. 

Repairing thither with the other theros, this all eloquent chief thdro seating himself 
there, propounded the “ ddvadfita ” discourse (of Buddho). Hearing that discourse, the 
people of the capital, who had thus assembled, were overjoyed. Among them a thousand 
attained the first stage of sanctification. 

This thfiro, by having propounded the doctrines (of Buddhism) in the language of 
the land, at two of the places (rendered sacred by the presence of Buddho), insured 
for the inhabitants of Lanka (the attainment of the termination of transmigration) within 
a period of seven kapgos (by their having arrived then at the first stage of salvation). 
Thus he became the luminary which shed the light of religion on this land. 


The fourteenth chapter in the Mahhwanso, entitled, “ the introduction into the capital,” 
composed both to delight and to afflict righteous men. 
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PaHWABASAMO PARICnCHITEDO. 

“Hatthisdlapi tambddhd" iti tattha tamdgatdtl Nandanawant rammi dakkinadwdrato bahi, 
Rdjuyyani ghanachchhayi sitali nilataddali, panftdpltun dtandni thirdnan tddara nard. 
Nikkhamma dikkhinadwdrd thiri thattha nisidieha, tnahakulinachdgamma itthiyo, bahukd tahin, 
Thtran upanitidinsu uyydnan purayantiyo ; “ balapanditasuttan ” tan tdsan thiro aditayi. 

Sahassa itthiyo tatu pafhaman phalamajjhagun; ewan tatthivoa ayydni sayanahasamayi ohu , 

Tat6 third nikkhamihsu “ ydtna pabbatari," iti: rahno pafiniwidisun, tighah rajd updgami . 
Updgammdbrawi thlran “sdyaii durbcha pabbatd, idhiwa Nandanuyydni, niwdso phatukoiti, 
••Purassa achchdsannattd asdrupanti” bhdsiti ; “ Mahdmighawanuyydnan ndti durdli santiki," 
"Ranumn chhdyudakupitah niwasi tattha rochitu niwattitabban bhantitiThiro tattha niwattayi. 
Tatmin nitonttatfhdnamhi Kadambanadiyantiki “Niwattachitiyan" ndma katanwuchehati chltiyaA, 
Tan Nandanan dakkhinina sasan thirah rathiiabhd Mahdtnighawanuyydnanpdchinaddwarakantayi. 
Tattha rdjaghari rammi manchapifhdni sadhukan sddhuni atthardpetwd “ t oasatettha tukhan " iti. 


Chap. XV. 

The people who had assembled there, impelled by the fecvor of their devotion, declaring 
“ the elephant stables also are too confined,” erected pnlpits for the th6ros in the royal 
pleasure garden Nandana, situated without the southern gate in a delightful forest, cool 
from its deep shade and soft green turf. 

The th6ro departing through one of the southern gates, took his seat there. Innumerable 
females of the first rank resorted thither, crowding the royal garden, and ranged themselves 
near the thdro. The thfero propounded to them the “ b&lapanditta ” discourse (of Buddho). 
From among them a thousand women attained the first stage of sanctification. In 
this occupation in that pleasure garden the evening was closing; and the th£ros saying, 
“ Let us return to the mountain ” (Missa) departed. (The people) made this (departure) 
known to the king, and the monarch quickly overtook them. Approaching the thbro, 
he thus spoke: “It is late; the mountain also is distant; it will be expedient to 
tarry here, in this very Nandana pleasure garden.” On his replying, “ On account of its 
immediate proximity to the city it is not convenient(the king) rejoined, “The pleasure 
garden Mabfimfigo (formed by my father) is neither very distant nor very near; it 
is a delightful spot, well provided with shade and water; it is worthy, lord! of being the 
place of thy residence, vouchsafe to tarry there.” There the thero tarried. On the spot 
(“ niwatti ”) where he tarried on the bank of the Kad&mbo river a ddgoba was built, 
which (consequently) obtained the name of “ Niwatti.” The royal owner of the chariot 
himself conducted the thfero out of the southern gate of the Nandana pleasure garden into 
the Mahkmfigo pleasure garden by its south western gate. There (on the western side 
of the spot where the bo tree was subsequently planted), furnishing a delightful royal 
palace with splendid beds, chairs, and other conveniences in the most complete manner, ho 
said, “ Do thou sojourn here in comfort.” 
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Rdjd thirihhiwddetwd amachchapariwdritdpuranpdwisi. Thirdlu tan rattih tattha ti waxuh. 

Pabhdtiyiwa pupphdni gahetwd dharanlpati thiri upechcha vjanditwu,pujetwd kutumikicha, [“phditulan." 
Puc/ichhi, “kaehehi sukhan: wutti uytjdnan phdtnkah f " ili: “ sukhah wuttan, tnahdr&ja, uyydnan" yati 
"Ardmb kappati, bhante, sahghasidti f " apuchchlii: .16 “ kappatk,* ili watwdna kappdkappisukowido, 

Thiri) IVcluwandrdmah pafiggahanamabrawi. Tan sutwd atihatthb s 6 tuithahatihb mahdjano, 

Thirdnan wandanatthdya, diwitu Anuldgatd saddhin panchamtilthihi duliyah pliutamajjhagd. 

Sdsa pancha satddiwi Anuldcha mahipatin “ pahbnjmdmu dtwdli t" Rdjd thiramawocha so. 

Pabbdjitha imdybtit third dha mahipatin " nakappati, mahdrdja, pahbdjitarUhiybhi no." 

"Althi Pdtaliputtasmin bhikkhuni mi kaniffhikd Sahghamittdti ndmina winutdsd bahusxutd; 

“ Xarinda, Samanidassa tnahdbidhi dumindato dakkhind sdkhamdduya tathd bhikkhunlyo ward, 

“Agachchhatuli pitihi rannd no pitusantikant pabbdjissanti sd thirl dgatd itthiyo imd." 

“ Sddhuti" watted, ganhitwd rdjd bhinkaramuttuman, “ Mahdmtghawanuyydnan dammi sanghaswnan " hi. 


The monarch having respectfully taken his leave of the th6ros, attended by his ofticcrs 
of state, returned to the town. These thOros remained that night there. 

At the first dawn of day, this reigning monarch, taking flowers with him, visited 
the thferos: bowing down reverentially to them, and making offerings of those flowers, he 
inquired after their welfare. On asking, “ Is the pleasure garden a convenient place 
of residence ? ” this sanctified thhro thus replied to the inquirer of his welfare: “ Maharaja, 
the pleasure garden is convenient.” He then asked, “ Lord! is a garden an offering meet 
for acceptance unto the priesthood ? ” He who was perfect master in the knowledge of 
acceptable and unacceptable things, having thus replied, “It is acceptable,”—proceeded to 
explain how the W61dwana pleasure garden had been accepted (by Buddho himself 
from king Bimbisdro). Hearing this, tho king became exceedingly delighted, and the 
populace also were equally rejoiced. 

The princess Anula, who had come attended by five hundred females for the purpose 
of doing reverence to the th6ro, attained the second stage of sanctification. 

The said princess Anuld, with her five hundred females, thus addressed the monarch: 
“Liege, permit us to enter the order of priesthood.” The sovereign said to the 
th6ro, “ Vouchsafe to ordain these females.” The th6ro replied to the monarch, “ maha- 
rhja, it is not allowable to us to ordain females. In the city of P&taliputta, there 
is a priestess. She is my younger sister, renowned under the name of Sanghamitta, 
and profoundly learned. Dispatch, ruler, (a letter) to our royal father, begging that he 
may send her, bringing also the right branch of the bo-tree of the Lord of saints,-itself the 
monarch of the forests; as also eminent priestesses. When that thferi (Sanghamitta) 
arrives, she will ordain these females.” 

The king, having expressed his assent (to this advice), taking up an exquisitely beautiful 
jug, and vowing, “ I dedicate this Mahdmdgo pleasure garden to the priesthood,” 
poured the water of donation on the hand of the thhro Mahindo. On that water falling on 
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Mahihdath irassa kart dakkhinodakamdkari, mahiydpatite toy l, akampittha malidmnhi. 

“Kama hampiti bhumiti" bhumipdlb apuchchhi tan "patitfhitattd dipamhi sdsanassdti" sdbrawi, 
Thern&sa upan dm isijdfip upphfini jdtimd third rrijaghard gantwd tassa dakkhinato thito, 
RnkUiampicha ti attha pupphachutthi sambkiri-tatthdpi puthawi kampi ■ puffho tassdha kdranah. 
“Ahoxi timian buddhdnan kdlipi ulha mdlakd, narimla, sahghakammatthah bhawissati iddnipi. 
Riijaniho uttaratb chdrupokkharani agd tattakiniwa pupphdni thiro tatthdpi okiri. 

Tatthdpi puthawi kampi : puttho tassdha kdranah: “jantdghdrapokkharani ayah hessati, bhumipa 
Tats turn rdjagihassa gantwdna dwarakofthakah tattakihiwa pupphihi tah th&nah pujayi isi. 
Tatthiipi puthawi kampi hatthaldmowatiwaso rdjd tah kdranahpuchchhi thiro tassdha kdranah. 

“ Jmamht kappt buddhdnan finnan hodhirukkhato dnetwd dakkhind sakhd rdpitd idha bhumipa." 

“ Tathdgatassa amhdkah bodhisdkhdpi dakkhind imasmihyewa thanamhipatitthissati bhumipa." 

“ Tnlbgamd mahdlhiro Mahdmuchalanamakahtattakdniwapupphdni tasmih thdni samokiri." 
Tatthdpi puthawi kampi: puttho tassdha kdranah: “Sahghassuposathdgdrah idha hcssati bhumipa." 


_ * 

the ground there, the earth quaked. The ruler of the land inquired, “ From what cause does 
the earth quake?” He replied, on account of the establishment of (Buddho’s) religion in the 
land. He (the monarch) of illustrious descent, then presented jessamine flowers to 
the th6ro. The th6ro (thereafter) proceeded towards the king’s palace, and stood on 
the south side of it under a “ picha” tree, and sprinkled eight handsful of flowers. 
On that occasion also the earth quaked. Being asked the cause thereof, lie replied, 
“ Ruler of men, even in the time of the three (preceding) Buddhos, on this spot the 
“ Mdlako ” had stood: now also it will become to the priesthood the place whore their rites 
and ceremonies will be performed.” 

The thero, proceeding to a delightful pond on the north side of the king's palace, 
sprinkled there also the same number of handsful of flowers. On this occasion also the 
earth quaked. On being asked the cause thereof: “ Liege,” he replied “ this pond will 
become attached to the perambulation hall (of the priesthood).” 

Proceeding close to the portal of the king’s palace, the “ irsi ” on that spot also made an 
offering of the same quantity of flowers. There likewise the earth quaked. The king, his 
hair standing on end with the delight of his astonishment, inquired the cause thereof. To 
him the thfero (thus) explained the cause: “ Monarch, on this spot have the right branches 
procured from the bo-tree of (all) the three Buddhos in this kappo been planted. On this 
very spot, O ruler, will the right branch of the bo-tree of our (deity) the successor 
of former Buddhos be planted.” 

Thereafter the great thbro repairing to the spot called “Mahkmuchalo,” on that spot also 
he sprinkled the same quantity of flowers. There also the earth quaked. Being asked tiio 
cause thereof, he replied, “ Ruler of men, this spot will become the uposatho hull of 
sacerdotal rites to the priesthood. 
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Panhambamdlakatfhanan tatogamma mahipati, supakkan ambapakkancha wannagandharasuttaman, 
Mahantan upandmisi rarino uyyanapdlako: tan th trasxa pan dm ini rdjd atlmanoraman. 

Thira nixidandkdran daxxisi janahitdhitd atthardpixi tatthiwa rdjd altharanan vaaran. 

.4dd tattha nixinnaxxa thiraxsamban mahipati: third tan parihhunjitwd ropanatthdya rdjitio, 

Amhatthikan add rdjd tan sayan tattha ropayi, hatthi tassdpari third dhomi tattha vn’rulhiyd. 

Tan khanan yiwa bijamhd namhdnikkhamma ankuro kamlndli mahdrukkhdpattapakkadharn ahu, 

Tan pdtihdriyan dixwd paris dyan xardjikd namasxamdnd atthdsi thiri hatthatanuruha, 

Thiro tadd puppamufthin aithataltha samdkiri; tatthdpi puthatoi kampi; pufthd taxsdha k dr a nan. 

"Sanghaxxuppannaldbhdnan anlkixan, narddhipa, xagammahhdfanatthdnan idan thdnan bhawixxati." 

Tato gantwd Chatmxdld thdnan tattha samdkiri; tdttakdniwa pupphdni kampi tatthdpi midini. 

Tan kampikdranaApnchchhirdjd: thiropi wdkari “tinnannanpuUa buddhdnan rdjuyyana pdtiggaha." 
"Ddnawatthunddhihafd dipawdsihi sabbato, idha thapctwa bhojtxu xasanghi Sugati tayd.” 


The monarch thence proceeded to the Panhambamala (pleasure garden). The keeper 
of that garden produced to the king a superb full ripe mango, of superlative excellence 
in color, fragrance, and flavor. The king presented this delicious fruit to the thcro. (As 
no priest can partake of food without being seated) the thdro, who (at all times) was 
desirous of gratifying the wishes of the people, pointed out the necessity of his 
being seated, and the raji on that spot had a splendid carpet spread out. To the 
thero there seated, the monarch presented the mango. The thfero having vouchsafed 
to cat the same, gave the stone to the king that it might be sown. The sovereign himself 
planted the stone on that spot. In order that it might sprout (instantly) the thcro washed 
his hands, pouring water (on them) over it. In the order of nature, (but) in that very 
instant, from that mango stone a sprout shooting forth became a stately tree, laden 
with leaves and fruit. 

Witnessing this miracle, the multitude, including the king, with their hair standing 
on end (with astonishment and delight) continued repeatedly bowing down to the theros. 

At that moment the (hdro sprinkled on that spot eight handsful of flowers. On that 
occasion also the earth quaked. Being asked the cause thereof, he replied, "Ruler of men, 
this will become the spot at which the various offerings made to the priesthood collectively 
will bo divided by the assembled priests.” 

Proceeding thereafter to the site where the Chattusala (quadrangular hall was sub¬ 
sequently built), he there sprinkled the same quantity of flowers. In like manner, the 
earth quaked. Tho sovereign inquiring the cause of this earthquake; the (hero thus 
explained himself to the king: "(This is) the pleasure garden, which by its having 
been accepted by the three preceding Buddhos (became consecrated). On this spot 
the treasures of offerings brought from all quarters by the inhabitants having been collect¬ 
ed, the three preceding deities of felicitous advent vouchsafed to partake thereof. In this 
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“/ddnipana thatthiwa chatussdldbhamstati taAghassa idhabhattaggan bham&sati narddhipa." 
Mahdthupa fhitatfhdnanthdnd thdnawidu, tat6 agamdsi mahdthlro Mahindd dipadipako. 

Tadd antoparikkhipt rqjuyyanaua khuddikd Kakudhdwhayd dha wdpi tansbparijalantiki. 
Thuparahan thalaftdnan dku thiri tahingati ranno champakapupphanaAputakdnalfha dharun, 

Tdni champakapvpphdni rdjd thirassupdnayi: third champakapupphlhi tlhi pujita tan phalan. 
Tatthdpi puthawi kampi: rdjd nan kampakdranan .puchchhi: thMnupubblna dha tankampakdranan. 
“ Idanihdnan , m ahdrdja, chatubuddhanithvitan thupdrahan hitatthdya sukhatthdyachapdninan. 

“tmamhi kapplpathaman Kakusandho jino aha, sabbadhammawidu satthd sabbalbkdnukampako , 
“MahdlitthawhayaA dti Mahdmighanan i ‘dan tiaygaran Abhayanndma puratthima dhdyahu. 

“Kadambanadiydpdri tattha rdjdhhayo ahu: Ojadipbti ndmtna ayan dlpo tadd ahu. 

“Rakkhasthi janassittha r&gb pajjarakb ahu. Kakusandho dasabalo tan dfswd tadupaddawan, 

“Tan gantwd sattawinayan pawattin sdsanassaeha kdtun itnasmin dipasmin karund balawodito. 

“Chattdl/sa sahasslhi tddihi pariwdrltb nabhasdgamma affhasi Piwakvfamhi pabbati. 

“Sambuddhassdnubhdwina rogo pajjarakb idha, upasannd mahdrdjadipamhi sakalt tadd. 


instance, also, O ruler of men, on the very same site the Chattusala will be erected, which 
will be the refectory of the priesthood.” 

From thence, the chief th6ro Mahindo, the luminary of the land, who by inspiration 
could distinguish the places consecrated (by the presence of former Buddhos) from 
those which were not consecrated, repaired to the spot where the great d&goba (Ruanwelli 
was subsequently built). At that time the smaller Kakudha tank stood within the 
boundary of the royal pleasure garden. At the upper end of it, near the edge of the water, 
there was a spot of elevated ground adapted for the site of a ddgoba. On the high priest 
reaching that spot (the keeper of the garden) presented to the king eight baskets of cham- 
poka dowers. The king sprinkled those champoka flowers on the said elevated spot. In 
this instance also the earth quaked. The king inquired the cause of that earthquake, and 
the th6ro explained the cause in due order. “ Mahhrdjd, this place has been consecrated 
by the presence of four Buddhos; it is befitting for (the site of) a dagoba for the prosperity 
and comfort of living beings. At the commencement of this kappo, the first in order was 
the vanquisher Kakusandho, a divine sage, perfect master of all the doctrines of the faith, 
and a comforter of the whole world. This Mabdmdgho pleasure garden was then 
called Mah&tittha. The city, situated to the eastward on the farther side of the Kadambo 
river was called ‘Abhayapura.’ The ruling sovereign there was 'Abhayo,” and at that time 
this island was called * Ojadipo.’ In this land, by the instrumentality of the Rakkhasas 
(especially Punakkha) a febrile epidemic afflicted its inhabitants. Kakusandho impelled 
by motives of beneficence, for the purpose of effecting the conversion of its inhabitants and 
the establishment of his faith, (after) having snbdned this calamity, accompanied by forty 
thousands of his sanctified disciples, repairing to this land* through the air, stationed 
himself on the summit of D6wakfito (Adam’s peak). Instantly, by the supernatural power 
of that supreme Buddho, the febrile epidemic over the whole of this land was sob* 
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“Tattha thitb adkifthdsi, narissara, ' munissard sabbcmah ajja passant u, Ojadipamhi mdnusd. 

‘Agantu kdtnd sabbiwa manussd mamasantikan, dgachchhantu akiehchhina khippanchdpi’ mahdmuni.” 
“Obh&santun Muntndan tan, obhasentancha pabbatan, rajdcha nagardchiwa dinod khippan updgamun. 
"Diwatd bait ddnatthan manussdcha tahin gatd diwatd iti mahninsn sasanghan Lokandyakan. 

"Rdjd to Muairdjan tan atihaffhohi wddiya nimantayitwd bhattina Snetwd purasantikan, 

“Sasanghassa Munindasta nisajjdrahamuttamah ramaniyamidah thdnan masamhddhanti ehintiya. 

“K dr iti mandapi rammi pattankisu tearesu tan nitiddpisi Sambuddhan sasanghan idha bhupati. 
“Nisinanampidha pauantd sasanghan Lbkandyakan dipt manussd dnlsunpannakar't samantato. 
“Attano khajjabhojjthi tihi tehdbhatihicha: santappisi sasanghan tan rdjd so Lokandyakan. 

“Idhtwa pachehhd bhattah tan nisinnassa Jinassa so Mahatitthakauyyanan rdjdila dakkhinan puran . 

“Akdlapupphdlankdri Mahdtittha want tadd patiggahito buddhina akampittha mahdmahi. 

•*Etthiwa sb nisiditwd dhamman disisi ndyako: chattdlisa sahassdnipattd maggaphalan tard, 
“Ditodwihdran katwana Mahatitthawanc Jino sayanhasamayi gantvod bodhiifhdndra/tan mahin. 


ducd. O ruler, the muni, lord of divine sages, remaining there (on Dewakuto) thus 
resolved within himself: * Let all the inhabitants in this land Ojadipo, this very day 
see me manifested. Let also all persons, who are desirous of repairing to me, repair 
instantly (hither) without any exertion on their part.’ The king and inhabitants of 
the capital, observing this divine sage, effulgent by the rays of his halo, as well as the 
mountain illuminated by his presence, instantly repaired thither. The people, having 
hastened thither for the purpose of making * bali ’ offerings to the d^vatas, conceived 
that the ruler of the world and his sacerdotal retinue were d&vaths. This king (Abhayo) 
exceedingly overjoyed, bowing down to this lord of munis, and inviting him to take 
refection, conducted him to the capital. The monarch, considering this celebrated and 
delightful spot both befitting and convenient for the muni and his fraternity, caused on this 
very site to be constructed, in a ball erected by him, splendid pulpits for the supreme 
Buddfao and the (attendant) priests. The inhabitants of tho island, seeing this lord 
of the universe seated here, (where Ruwanwelli dagoba was subsequently built), together 
with his sacerdotal retinue, brought offerings from all quarters. The king from his 
own provisions and beverage, as well as from the offerings brought from other quarters, 
presented refreshments to the lord of the universe and his disciples. In the afternoon, that 
monarch bestowed on the vanquisher, who was thus seated on this very spot, the pleasure 
garden Mahhtitthh—a worthy dedication. At the inst^qt this Mabaiitthi garden, embel¬ 
lished with (even) unseasonable flowers, was accepted of by tho Buddho, tho earth quaked. 
The said (divine) ruler taking his seat here, propounded his doctrines. Forty thousand 
inhabitants attained the sanctification of “ maggaphalan." The vanquisher having, enjoyed 
his forenoon rest in the Mahdtitthd garden, in tho afternoon repaired to this spot worthy of 
the reception of his bo-tree. Here seated, that supreme Buddho indulged in the samadhi 
meditation. Rising therefrom he thus resolved: * For the spiritual welfare of the inhabi- 
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'Nisinno tatthd appetwd samddhin wuijhito tati: iti chintayi Sambuddhd hitattha dtpawdsinah* 

1 Addya dakkhinan sukhan, bodhito mi Sirisatd dddydtu Rdjanandd ihikkhuni sahabhikkhuni 
"Tana tan chittamdnffdya id thiri tadantarangahetwd tattha rdjdhan upatankamma tan taruA. 
"Lekhan dakkhiuatdkhdya ddpetwdna mahiddhiko manisUdya chhinduntaA fhi tan himakatahaki. 
"Iddhiyd bodhimdddya id panchatata bhikkhuni: idhdnitmd, nahdrtyd, diwatd pariwdritd, 
•Sdsawannakatdhan tan Sambuddhinupaidriti fhapisi dakkhinl hatthi tan gahetwd Tatkdgatd, 

*■Patitthapitnn mdddti bddhi ran!}6 bhayassatan Mafydtitthamhi vyyani patiffhdpui bhupati 
"Tato gantwdnd Sambuddhd it6 uttaratd pand, Sirtsamdlakl rammi niiiditwd Tathdgato. 

"Janassa dhamman disiti ; dhammdbhisamayb tahin wisatiyd sahassdnan pdninan dti bhumipa. 
"Tatopi utlarangantwd thup&rdmamhi,s6 Jin6 nitinnb tatthaappetwdtamSdhin jguffhitb tato. 
“Dhamman ditisi Sambuddhd parisiya tahin pana, dasapana tahassdnipattamaggaphaldh ahun, 
Attanb dhammakarakan manussunan namassitun, datvod tapariwdrah tad fhapetwd idha bhikkhunin. 
"Saha bhikkhu sahassina Mahadiwancha sdwakah thapetwd idha Sambuddhb tatd pdchinato pand, 

“ Thito ratanamdlamhi janan samanusasiya ; satanghb nabhamuggantwd Jambudtpan Jim agd. 


tants of this land, let the chief thferi Rajananda, together with her retinue of priestesses, re¬ 
pair hither, bringing with her the right branch of my sirisd bo-tree, (obtaining it from 
Kh6ma-rhjd at Kh6mawattinagara in Jambudipd).’ The thhri becoming (by inspiration) 
acquainted with this resolve, thereupon accompanied by the monarch (Khdmo) approached 
that tree. That supernaturally gifted king, with a vermillion pencil having made a streak 
on the right branch, she (the thdri) taking possession of that bo branch, which had severed 
itself from the tree and planted itself in a golden vase, brought it hither, by miraculous 
means, attended by her retinue of priestesses, and surrounded by d6vaths, and placed 
the golden vase in the extended right hand of the supreme Buddho. This successor 
of former Buddhos receiving tho same, bestowed it on king Abhayo, for the purpose 
of being planted in the pleasure garden Mahhtitthi. The monarch planted it accordingly. 
This Buddho, a divine successor of former Buddhos, departing from thence to the north¬ 
ward thereof, and taking his seat in the court yard of * Sirisa,’ propounded his doctrines to 
the populace. There (also) O, king, (continued Mahindo), twenty thousand persons 
obtained the blessings of the faith. Proceeding thence farther northward, the van¬ 
quisher, taking his seat at (the site of the) Tbupariuna ddgoba, and having indulged in the 
“samadbi" meditation there, rousing himself from that abstraction, the supreme Buddho 
propounded his doctrines to the attendant congregation; on that occasion also ten thou¬ 
sand human beings attained the sanctification of * maggaphalan.’ Having bestowed his own 
dhammakarakan (drinking vessel) as an object for worship on the people, and establish¬ 
ing the priestess with her retinue here; leaving also here his disciple Mahddhvo, together 
with his thousand sacerdotal brethren, (he repaired) to the south east thereof*, and 
standing on the site of the Ratanamhla square, the said vanquisher, having preached 
to the people, together with his retinue, departed through the air to Jambudipo.” 
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"Imamhi kappi dutiyi Kondgamanandyako ahu tabbawidu satthd sabbaldkdnukamapako . 

" Mahandmawhayah dti Mahdmighawanah : idah fPaddamdna puranndma dakkhindya ditdyahu. 
“Samiddhd ndmandmina tatthdrdjd tada ahu, ndmirut IVaradipoti ayah dip6 tadd ahu, 

**fiubbufthipaddawh ettha fParadipo tadd ahu. Jin616 Kon&gamanb dinodna tadupaddavoah. 

"Tan hantwd tattawinayahpawattih tdtanauacha kdtuh imasmlh dipamih karundbalachiditb. 

*• Tima bhikkhu tahauihi tadihipariwdritb nabhasdgamma atfhdsi naght Sumanakutaki. 
"SamAuddhass&nubhdwtna dubbuffhi *5 khayah gatd sdtantaradhdnantd subbutthicha tadd ahu. 

'Tattha fhito adhiffhdti, narinara, muniudro • tabbtmah ajja passantu Waradipanhi mdnutd: 

‘Agantu kdmd sabbtwa manund mamasantikah ; agachehhantu dkichchhina khippah chdti ’ Mahdmuiu. 

"Obhdsentah Munindah tan ibhdsentancha pabbatah, rijdeha ndgardchewa diswd khippamupdgamuh, 

“Divcatd baliddnatthah tnanvstdcha tahih gatd diwatditimahiiihsu sasahghah lokandyakah. 

“Rdjdso munirdjah tan atihaithobi wddiya, nimantayitwd bhattina dnetwd purasanlikah. 


“ The second divine teacher, the comforter of the whole world, the omniscient, supreme 
deity in this kappo was named Kdnhgamano. The capital then called Waddhamana was 
situated to the southward, and this Mahhm£go pleasure garden was called then 
Mahanamo. The reigning sovereign there, at that period, was known by the name of 
Samiddho, and this land was then designated Waradipo. 

Here in this island, a calamity arising from a drought, then prevailed. The said 
vanquisher Kon&gamano observing this visitation, impelled by motives of compassion, for 
the purpose of effecting the conversion of its inhabitants, and the establishment of 
his faith in this land, (after) having subdued this calamity, accompanied by thirty thousand 
of his sanctified disciples, having repaired hither, stationed himself on the summit 
of Sumanakftto (Adam's peak). 

By the providence of that supreme Buddho, that drought instantly ceased; and during 
the whole period of the prevalence of his religion seasonable rains fell. 

Haler of men, (continued M&hindo, addressing himself to D6w£nanpiyatisso) the lord 
of munis, himself the Mahh muni, stationing himself there, thus resolved: * Let all 
the inhabitants of this'land Waradipo, this very day, see me manifested. Let also 
all persons who are desirous of repairing to me, repair instantly (hither) without encounter¬ 
ing any impediment.' The sovereign and tho inhabitants of the capital, observing this 
divine sage, resplendent by the rays of his halo, as woll as the mountain illuminated (by 
his presence), instantly repaired thither. The people having resorted there for the purpose 
of making ‘ball’ offerings, they imagined that the ruler of the universe and his sacerdotal 
retinue were dovatfes. 

The king (Samiddho) exceedingly rejoiced, bowing down to this lord of munis 
and inviting him to take (refreshment), conducted him to the capital; and the monarch 
considering this celebrated spot both befitting ns an offering and convenient as a residence 
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“Sasahghassa Munindassa nisajjdrahamuttamah rdmaniyamidah fh&nah asambddhanti chintiya . 

“Kdriti mandape rammipallahkisu wartsu tan, nisiddpisi Sambuddhan tasanghan idha, bhupati. 

"Nisinnamptdhapassantd tasanghan Lbkandyakah, dipt manutsd anisuhpanndkdrt samantato. 
"Attanu khajjabbjjthi tihi te pdbhatihicha santapplsi tasanghan tan rdjd s6 Ldkandyakah. 

“Idhiwa pachehhd bhattah tan nisinnassa Jinassa s6 Mahandmaka uyyanan rdjddd dakkhinah purah. 
•‘Akdlapupthd lahkdri Mahdnamawani tadd patiggahiti Fiuddktna akampittha mahdmahi. 
"Rtthiwa si nisiditwa dhammah ditisi ndyako, tadd tihsa tahassdnipattd maggaphalan tard. 

“ Diw&wihSrah katwdna Mahdndmawanl Jin6 sdyanhasamayi gantwd pubbaboddithitah mahih, 

“ Nisinno , tattha appitvod samddhih, wnithito tato, iti chintisi Sambuddho hitatthah dipawasinah. 

‘A day a dakkhinah sakhah mambdumbara bbdhitb dydtu Kanakadattd bhikkhuni sahabhikkhunt, 

“ Tassa tan chittamannaya sd thiri tadantarah gahetwd, tattha rdjdnah upasahkamma tan taruh . 
u Likhah dakkhinasdkhdya ddpitwdna mahiddiko manbsllaya chhindantahjhitah himakatdhaki. 
“Idtlhiyd Ibdhimddaya sdpanchasatabhikkhuni, idhdgantwd mahdrdja, dewatapariwdritd. 


“ for the muni and his fraternity, caused to be constructed in a hall erected by him, superb 
pulpits for the supreme Baddho and his attendant priests. 

The inhabitants of the land seeing this lord of universe seated here with his sacerdotal 
retinue, brought offerings from all quarters. The king from his own provisions and 
beverage, as well as from the offerings brought from all quarters, presented refreshments to 
the lord of the universe and his disciples. 

In the afternoon, he bestowed on the vanquisher, who was seated on this very spot, tho 
pleasure garden (then called) Mah&n&mo—a worthy dedication. At the instant that 
this Mahhndrao garden embellished by (even) flowers out of season was accepted of, 
the earth quaked. Here, the said divine ruler taking his seat, propounded his doctrines; 
and thirty thousand inhabitants attained the sanctification of “ magghaphalan,” 

The vanquisher having enjoyed his forenoon rest in the Mahhnara6 garden, in the 
afternoon repairing to this spot where the preceding bo-tree had been planted, indulged the 
“samAdhi ” meditation. Rising therefrom, the supreme Buddho thus resolved: ‘For the 
spiritual welfare of the inhabitants of this land, let the chief th<5ri Kanakadatta, together 
with her retinue of priestesses, repair hither, bringing with her the right branch of 
the Udumbero bo-tree (obtaining it from king S6bbawatti, at Sdbhawattinagara in 
Jambudipo).’ 

The thdri becoming (by inspiration) acquainted with this resolve, thereupon accompani¬ 
ed by the monarch (S6bhawatti) approached that tree. That supernatnrally gifted king 
with a Vermillion pencil having made a streak on the right branch, she (the theri) 
taking possession of that bo branch, which had separated itself (from the main tree) 
and planted itself in a golden vase, brought it hither by miraculous means, attended 
by her retinue of priestesses, and surrounded by ddvatas; and placed the golden vessel on 
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*•SasuwannokUfdhan tan Sambuddhina pasdritifhapisi dakkhino hatthe tan Tangahetwd Tathdgato, 
"Patifihdpitu rap!}odd Sanuddhatia satan tahin Mahdndmamhi uyydni: patitfhdpisi bupati, 

“Tato gantwdna Sambuddho SirisamtUakuttari Jinassa dhamman dlstsi nuinno Ndgamalaki. 

"Tan dhamman dlsanah sutwd dhammdbhisamayo tahin, wtsatiyd sahassdnah pdndnan dsi, bhumipa. 
"Pubbabuddhanisinnah tan thinan gantvod taduttaran nisinnd tattha appetwd samddhin mutthito tato, 
“Dhamman disexi Sambuddho parisdya tahinpana dasap&nasahassdni pattd maggaphalah ahu. 

“KdyabandhanadhdluAti manussihi namassitun, datvod tapariwdrah tan fhapetwd idha bhikkhuni, 
"Sahabhikkhu sahantna Mahdtumbachatdwakah fhapetwd idhd Sambuddho bran ratanamdlaki, 
"Thatwd SudassanamdU janl samunusasiya, sasanghb nabhamuggamma Jambudipan jinb agd. 

“Itnamhi kaypi tatiyah Kassapb gottanbjlno ahu, salbavoidu, satthd sabbalokdnvkampakb. 

"Mahdmighawanah dsi Mahdxdgarandmakah, JVixdlah namanaygaranpachchhimdya disayahn. 

"Jayant6 nama ndmena tattha rdjd ladd ahu, ndmena Mandadtpbti ayan dipt tadd aha. 

"Tadd Jayantaraftftocha ranno kanitfhabhdtucha yuddhan upatfhitan dsi hinsanah sattahi nsanan. 


“the extended right hand of the supreme Baddho. This successor of former Buddhos 
receiving the same, bestowed it on king Samiddho, for the purpose of being planted there, 
in the pleasure garden Mah&namo. The monarch planted it there (accordingly) 

The supreme Buddho repairing thither, to the northward of the Sirisamalako, 
and stationing himself at N&gamalako (where subsequently Thulathanako, prior to 
his accession, built a d£goba, including the SiMsobbhakandako ch&iyo), propounded the 
doctrines of his faith to the people. Having heard that discourse, O king, (continued 
Mahindo), twenty thousand living beings obtained the blessings of religion. Repairing 
to the northward thereof, to the place (Thuparamo) where the preceding Buddho 
had stationed himself, there seating himself, and having indulged in the ‘ samadhi ’ 
meditation, rising therefrom, the supreme Buddho propounded his doctrines. From 
the assembled congregation, ten thousand living beings attained the bliss of * magg&pha- 
lan.’ Bestowing bis belt, as a relic to be worshipped by the people, and leaving there the 
priestess with her retinue, and also leaving there his disciple Mahdsumbo, together with his 
thousand priests, the supreme Buddho tarrying for a while at the Ratanamdlako, thereafter 
at the Sudassanamilako, and having preached to the people, together with his sacerdotal 
retinue, the vanquisher departed through the air for Jambudlpo.” 

The third divine teacher, the comforter of the whole world, the omniscient supreme 
deity in this kappo, was named * Kassapo,’ from his descent. The capital then called 
Wesalinagara, was situated to the westward; and this Mahamdgo pleasure garden 
was called then Mah&s&gara. The reigning sovereign there, at that period was known by 
the name of * Jayanto/ and this land was then designated ‘ Mandadipo.’ 

At tjiat period, between the said king Jayanto and his younger brother (Samiddbo) an 
awful conflict was on the eve of being waged, most terrifying to the inhabitants. The al- 
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"Kassapo so dasubalb tinayuddhina p&ninan mahantan wiyasanan diswd mahdkdruniko muni; 

"Tan hantwd sattawinayanpawattin sdsanassacha, fcdtun imasmin dipasmin karundbuiachbdito, 
"ff'/satiyd xuhassthi Iddihi pariwdritb, nabhasdgamma atfhdsi Snbhakutamhi pabbatc; 

"Tattrathito ndhitihdsi, *narissara , inunissard sabbiman ajjapassantu Maiularltpamhi mdnusd: 
".Igantukamd sabbiwa manussd mamasantikan, dgachchhantu akichchhina khippanchiti mahiimmu- 
*•Obhdsrntan Munindan tan ohhdsentancha pabbalan, rujdcha ndgardcbiwa diswd khipyan updgamun. 
‘‘Attain) attano patta wijaydya jand bahu , dtwatd buliddnatthan tan pabbatamupagatd. 

"Ihwata iti manninsu sasanghan Lhkandyakan rdjdcha so kumdrocha yuddbamujjhinsu wimhitd. 
"Raja so munirdjan tan iiUhafthobhiwadiya, nimantayitwd bhattina dnetuid purasanlikan; 
"Sasanghasta Munindussa nisajjurahumutlaman rumaniyamidan fhdnan masambadhunti ehintiyd. 
"Kdritt man dap c rammi pabankesu wartsucba nisi it dp hi Sambuddhan sasanghan idha bhuputi, 
"Nisinnampidha passantd sasanghan Lokandyakan dipt manussd dncsun pannakdri samantato, 
"Attdnn Khqjjabbbjjibhi tihi ti pdhatihicha sanlappisi sasanghan tan rdjd so IMandyakan. 


“ merciful * muni ’ Kassapo, perceiving that in consequence of that civil war, a dreadful sa¬ 
crifice of lives would ensue, impelled by motives of compassion, as well as for the purpose 
of effecting the conversion of its inhabitants, and the establishment of his faith in this land 
(after) having averted this calamity, accompanied by twenty thousand of his sanctified 
disciples, having repaired hither, stationed himself on the summit of Subhakfito. 

Ruler of men,” (continued Mahindo addressing himself to Dcwananplyatisso), “the lord of 
munis, himself the maha-muni, stationing himself there, thus resolved: * Let all the 
inhabitants of this land ‘ Mandadipo,’ this very day see me manifested. Let also 
all persons who are desirous of repairing to me, repair instantly (hither) without encounter¬ 
ing any impediment.’ The sovereign and the inhabitants of the capital observing 
this divine sage, effulgent by the rays of his halo, as well as the mountain illuminated (by 
his presence), instantly repaired thither. A. great concourse of people of cither party, 
in order that they might ensure victory to their cause, having proceeded to the mountain, 
for the purpose of making offerings to the <16vatas, imagined the ruler of the universe 
and his disciples were d6vatas. The king and the prince astonished (at the presence 
of the Buddho Kassapo) relinquished their (impending) conflict. 

The king (Jayanto) exceedingly rejoiced, bowing down to this lord of munis, and 
inviting him to take refreshment, conducted him to the capital; and the monarch consider¬ 
ing this celebrated spot both heiitting as an offering, and convenient as a residence for the 
muni and his fraternity, caused to be constructed, in a hall erected by him, superb pulpits 
for the supreme Buddho and his (attendant) priests. 

The inhabitants of the land, seeing this lord of the universe seated here with 
his sacerdotal retinue, brought offerings from all quarters. The king from his own 
provisions and beverage, as well as from the offerings brought from evory direction, 
presented refreshments to the lord of the universe and his disciples. " 
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"Idhtwa pachchhd bhattan tan nisintassa Jinassa so, Mahasdgaramuyydhan rdjddd, dakkhinan wamh 
Jkdlapupphdlankdre mahdsdgarakdnani patiggahite Ftuddhina ahampittha mahdmahi. 

“Etthiwa so nisiditwd dhammandeslsi nayako taddwissahassdni pattd maggaplialan tard. 
•‘Dimdwihdran katwiina AJalidsdgara kdnani sdyanhe Sugati gantwd p nbbahodh i th it an mahin. 
“Xisinno tatlhd appetwd samddhin wiitthito tato, iti chintisi Sambhuddha hitntthan dipawdsinan- 
“Adftya dakkhinan s&khan mama niggrbdhabidfiito Sudhammd bhikkhnni eta iduni sahabhiklhnni, 
“Tassa tanrhittamdndya sd thtri tadanantaran gahctwd tatlhd rujdnan npasankamma nan tnrun- 
•*Likhan dakkhinasdkhdya ddpetwdna mahiddhikd mandsildyn chindantan thitan himakatdhaki. 

“Jddhiyd bodhimaddya sd panchasata bhikkhnni, idhdnctwd, mahdrdja, diwata pariwdritd. 

"SasuwannakatdhaA tan Sambuddhina pasdritc, thapisi dakkhint hatthi. Tail gahetwi Tathdgato, 

“Patitjhapetun rannbdCi Jay ant,ami satan tahin Mahdsagaranyydni patitthnpm bluipati. 

,l Tal6 gantwana Sutnbuddhd Ndgamdlaka uttar tjanassa dhamman disisi nisi ana Sokamulako. 

“Tan dhammadisanan sutwd dhammdbhisamuyb tahin aha pdnasahassduan chatunnan uianujadhipa. 


“ Iii the afternoon he bestowed on the vanquisher, who was seated on this very spot, the 
pleasure garden (then called) Mahasagara—a worthy dedication. At the instant that this 
Mahasagara garden, embellished by (even) dowers out of season, was accepted of, the earth 
quaked. Here the said divine ruler taking his seat, propounded his doctrines ; and twenty 
thousand inhabitants attained the sanctification of the 4 maggaphalan.’ 

The vanquisher having enjoyed his forenoon rest, in the Mahasagara garden, in 
the afternoon repaired to this spot, where the preceding bo-trees had been planted, 
and indulged the ‘ samddhi ’ moditation. Rising therefrom, the supreme Buddho thus 
resolved; ‘ For the spiritual welfare of tho inhabitants of this land, let the chiei theri 
Sudhamma, together with her retinuo of priestesses, repair hither; bringing with her the 
right branch of the nigrodho bo-tree (obtaining it from king Kisd at Baranasinagara in 
Jambudipo).’ 

The thdri becoming (by inspiration) acquainted with this resolve, thereupon accompa¬ 
nied by the monarch (Kiso), approached that tree. That supcrnaturally gifted king, with a 
vermilion poncil having made a streak on the right branch, she (the theri) taking 
possession of that bo-branch, which had separated itself (from the main tree) and planted 
itself in a golden vase, brought it hither by miraculous means, attended by her retinue of 
priestesses and surrounded by devatas; and placed the golden vessel on the extended 
right hand of the supreme Buddho. This successor of former Buddhos, receiving 
the same, bestowed it on king Jayanto, for the purpose of being planted there in the 
pleasure garden Mahasagara. The monarch planted it there (accordingly). 

The supreme Buddho repairing thither, to the northward of the Nagamalako, and sta¬ 
tioning himself at Asok6 (where Asoko ou^of the younger brothers of Dewananptyatisso, 
subsequently built a dagoba) propounded the doctrines of his faith to the people. Having 
heard that discourse,” (continued Mahindo, addressing himself to Ddwananpiyatisso) 
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"PubbabuddhaAisinnaA taA fhdnan gantwd punuttaran nisinnb tatlha appitwd samddhin wufthitb, tat6, 
“Dhamman disisi Sambvddbd parisdya tabid pana, dasapdna sahassdni pattd magguphalan ahun. 

“Jakudtikadhdtun s6 manussihi namassituA, datwd sapariwdrina tan fhapetwd idha bhikkhunin; 

“Sahabhikkhu sahassihi Sabbananddehasdwakan ikapitwinddito bran Sudassanamdlako. 

“SamanassamdlakasmiAjanan samanusdsiya, tanghina nabhamuggantwd Jamiudipan Jin6 agd. 

••Ahu imatmin JcappasmiA chatutthaA Gotamo,j««6 sabbadhammawidu Satthd sabbalokanukampakb, 
‘‘PafhamaAsd idhdgantwd yakkhanimmaddanan akd; dutiyaA punardgamma ndgdnan damanan aka ; 
“KalydniyaA Maniakkhi ndgindbhi nimantjio: tatiyaA punardgamma sasaAgho tatthabhunjiya; 

“Pubbabbdhi thiiafthdnan Thupatihdndmidampicha; paribhigadhatu fhdnancha nxsajjdybpa bhunjiya. 
“Pubbabuddhafhitafthdnan 6rdn gantwd Mahdmuni Lankddipalokadipb, manussdbhdwato tadd; 

“Dipaftkan dlwasanghancha ndgt samanusdsiya ; sasaAghb nabhamuggantwd JambudipaAjinb agd . 
•'Ewan fhdnamidan, rdja, chatubuddanisiwitaA ; asmin ihdne, mahdrSjd, thupo hessatindgati. 


“ O king, to four thousand living beings the blessings of religion were insured. Repairing 
to the northward thereof, to the place (Thup&rhmo ddgoba) where the preceding Buddhos 
had stationed themselves, there seating himself, and having indulged in the ‘samadhi ’ 
meditation, rising therefrom, the supreme Buddho propounded his doctrines. From 
the assembled congregation, ten thousand human beings attained the bliss of ‘ maggapba- 
lan.’ Bestowing his ‘ablution robe' as a relic to be worshipped by the people, 
and leaving thero the priestess with her retinue, and also leaving there his disciple 
Sabbanando together with his thousand priests, the supremo Buddho, at the S6mano 
maiako (where Uttiyd subsequently built a dagoba) previously called the Sudassand 
mdlako, having preached to the people, departed through the air for Jambudipo.” 

The fourth divine sage, the comforter of the world, the ominiscient doctrinal lord, 
the vanquisher of the five deadly sins, in this * kappo’ was Gotamo. 

In his first advent to this land, he reduced the yakkhos to subjection; and then, in his 
second advent, he established his power over the nigas. Again, upon the third occasion, 
at the intreaty of the niga king Maniakkhi, repairing to Kalyani, he there, together with 
his attendant disciples, partook of refreshment. Having tarried, and indulged in (the 
‘ samdpatti ’ meditation) at the spot where the former bo-trees had been placed; os well as 
on this very site of the (Ruanwelli) dagoba (where Mahindo was making these revelations 
to Ddwananpiyatisso), and having repaired to the spots where the relics used (by 
the Buddhos themselves, viz., the drinking vessel, the belt, and the ablution robe 
had been enshrined); as well as to the several places where preceding Buddhos had 
tarried, the vanquisher of the five deadly sins, the great muni, the luminary of Lanka, as 
at that period there were no human beings in the land, having propounded bis doctrines 
to the congregated devos and the n&gas, departed through the air to Jambudipo. 

Thus, 0 king, this is a spot consecrated by the four preceding Buddhos. On 
this spot, mahhrija, there will hereafter stand a ddgoba, to serve as the. shrine for 
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“ Buddhas driradhdtdnan ddnadhdtu nidhdnawd, wftah ratanasatdn uchchd Himawdliti wissutb." 
"Ahamiwa kdrdpessdmi," ichckdha puthawissaro. “Idha ahftdti kichhdni iahuni tawa, bhumipa” 

“Tdni kdrihi; nattd tk kdressati man pana Mahdndgassa ti bhdtu upardjassa attrajb; 

“ Yatthdlakalixsoti rd/d hessati nagatk : rdjd Gofhdbhayo ndma tauaputtd bhawiuati: 

“Tassayutto Kdkawannatissb ndma bhawiuati; taua ranno auto rdjd, mahdrdja, bhawiuati: 

“ Dutfhagdmani saddina p&kafbbhayandmako, kdressati idha thupah so mahdtijiddhiwikkamo.” 

Ichehdha thkro thirassa wachanknettha bhupati ussapisi sildtthdmlhah tan pawattih likhdpiyd. 

Rumman Mahamighawanan Tissdrdman mahdmati, Mahdmahindathkro s6 patiganhi mahiddhikb. 

Akampo kampayitwdna mahin thanisu atthasu, pinddya pawisitwdna nagaran sagarvpaman; 

Raniid ghark bhantakichchan katwa niklhamma mandird nisa/ja Nandanawank aggikkhandopaman tahin, 
Suttanjanassa disetwd sahassah manusi tahinpdpayitwd maggaphtdan Mahumighawank wasi. 

Tatiyi diwask third rdjagihatnhi bhunjiya, nisa/ja Nandanawank disiydsi wisdpaman. 
Papayitwdhhismayad sahassa purist tuto, Tissdrdman mahdthird rdjdcha sutadesato ; 


a ‘ d6na * of sacred relics (obtained) from Bnddho’s body, in height one hundred and 
twenty cubits, renowned under the name of “ H6mawili” (Ruanwelli). 

The ruleT of the land thus replied: "I myself most erect it. O king, unto thee 
there are many other acts to bo performed, do thou execute them. A descendant of thine 
will accomplish this work. Yatalatisso, the son of thy younger brother, the sub-king 
MahAnago, will hereafter become a ruling sovereign; his son named Gothab&yo will also 
be a king. His son will be called K&kawanno. Maharaja! the son of that sovereign, named 
Abhayo, will be a great monarch, gifted with supernatural powers and wisdom,—a 
conqueror renowned under the title of ‘ Dutthagamini.’ He will construct the dagobabere.” 

The thfero thus prophesied; and the monarch having caused that prophecy to be engrav¬ 
en (on stone) in the very words of the thbro, raised a stone monument (in commemoration 
thereof). 

The sanctified and supernaturally gifted chief tb6ro Mahamahindo accepted the 
dedication made to him of the delightful Mahamhgo pleasure garden, and Tissardmo, 
(where the wihdro of that name was subsequently built). This personage who had 
thoroughly subdued his passions, after having caused the earth to quake at the eight sacred 
spots, entered, for the purpose of making bis alms-pilgrimage, the city (in expanse) like 
unto the great ocean. Taking his repast at the king’s palace, and departing from the 
royal residence, and seating himself in the Nandana garden, be propounded the 
“ aggikkhandho ” discourse (of Buddho) to the people; and procuring the sanctification of 
“ maggaphalan ” for a thousand persons, he tarried in the Mahdmdgo garden. 

On the third day, the tbfiro, after taking his repast at the king’s palace, stationing 
himself in the Nandana pleasure garden, ajid having propounded the “ asiwisopaman ” 
discourse (of Buddho), and established a thousand persons in the superior grades of 
blessings of the faith; and thereafter the thero having at the Tissardmo propounded 
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Thiran upanisiditwd sdpuchchhi “ Jinasdsananpatiffhitannu, bhanttti 9 " " Nd tdwa, manujddhipa ;" 
"Updsathddikammatthah Jindndya.janddhipa, simdya idha baddhdya patifthissati sdsanah." 
Ichchabrawi mahdthiro; tan rdjd idamabrawi: “Sambuddhdya antbhah wasissdmi jutindharan” 
“Tasmd katwdpuran onto simah bandatha sajjukan: ” ichchdbrawi mahdrdjd: third tan idamabrawi. 
“Ewan suti tuwahyiwa pajdna, puthawissara, simdya gamanatthdnan bandhissdma mayahhi tan” 
•'Sddhuti'' watted bhUmindo, dtwinddwiya Nandand, Mahdmighawandrdmdpdwisi mandirah sahan. 
Chatutthi diwasi thiro ranito gihamhi bhunjaya, nisajja Nandanawuni distsi namataggiyuh. 

Pdyitwa matapdnahs6 sahassan purisi tahin, Mahdmighawanaramah mahdthiro upagami. 

Pdto bhirin chardpctwd maniayitwa puran waran, wihdragdmimagganeha wihdrancha samantatb, 
Ratisabhd rataffho sd sahbdlankdralhusilb sahdmaohchb sahbrodho sayoggahaluxcdhano, 

Mahatd pariwdrina sakdrdmamupdgami; tattha Ihiri updgantwd wanditwd wandandrahi ; 
Sahathirina gantwdna nadiyoparitilthakah; tato kasantd ugamdsi himanaQgalamddiyd. 


a discourse to the king, he (the monarch) approaching the thfero, and seating himself 
near him, inquired: “ Lord! is the religion of the vanquisher established or not?” “ Ruler 
of men, no, not yet. O king! when, for the purpose of performing the updsathd and other 
rites, ground has been duly consecrated here, according to the rules prescribed by 
the vanquisher, (then) religion will have been established.” 

Thus spoke the mabathfero, and thus replied the monarch to the chief of the victors 
over sin: “ I will steadfastly continue within the pale of the religion of Buddho: include 
therefore within it the capital itself: quickly define the boundaries of the consecrated 
ground.” The mahhraja having thus spoken, the th6ro replied to him: “ Ruler of 
the land, such being thy pleasure, do thou personally point out the direction the boundary 
line should take: we will consecrate (the ground).” The king replying “ most willingly 
departing from his garden Mahdmfego, like unto the king of the devos sallying forth from 
his own garden Nandana, entered his royal residence. 

On the fourth day, the thfero having been entertained at the king’s palace, and having 
taken his seat in the Nandana pleasure garden, propounded the “ auamataggan” discourse 
(of fiuddho); and having poured out the sweet draught (of his discourse) to thousands 
of persons, this mahdthdro departed for the mahdmhgo pleasure garden. 

In the morning, notice having been (previously) given by beat of drums, the celebrated 
capital, the road to the thfcro’s residence, and the residence itself on all sides, having 
been decorated, the lord of chariots, decked in all the insignia of royalty, seated in his cha¬ 
riot, attended by his ministers mounted, and escorted by the martial array of his realm, 
repaired to the temple constructed by himself, accompanied by this great procession. 

There having approached the thdros worthy of veneration, and bowed down to 
them, proceeding together with the thdros to the upper ferry of the river, he made 
his progress, ploughing the ground with a golden plough (to mark the limits for (he 
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Mahdpaddmo Kunjardcha ubho ndgd tumangald, suwanni nangale yuttdpafkami Kuntamdlaki, 
Chaturangini mahdtlno tahathirihi khattiyo, gahetwd nangalan ttman diudyitwd arindamd; 

Samalankata puntiaghafan, ndndrdgan dhajan tubhan, harichandanachunnancha, sonnarajdta daudalan; 
Addtan, pupphaharitan satnuggan, kusumagghiyan, toranan kadalin, jattddi gahititthipariwaritd ; 

Ndndturiyasanghuffho, baloghapariwdriUt, thutimangalagitihi purayantd chaluddisan 
Sddukdraninddihi wilukkhipaghatihieha mahatdchanapvjaya, kasanto, bhumipo agd. 
fFihdraAcha puranchiwa kurumdndpadakkhinan, simayagamanaithdnan nadin patwdsamdpayi. 

Kina kina nimittina timd ettha gatdtkhi ; twan simagatatfhdnan ichchhamdnd nihodhatha. 

NadiyA Pdsdnatitthamhi; Pdsdnekuddawdfakan; tato Kami ala todtantan ; Mahddtpan tato agd. 

Tato KakudhapaUngo Mahdanganagd tato ; tato Khuddanutdhulancka Marutlapokk/utranin; tato. 
IVijaydrdmauyydnt uttaraddwdrakottago ; Gajakumbhakapdsdnan , Thmawatthikamajjhato, 
Abhayipaldkapdsdnan, mah dsnsdnamajjhago ; Dighapdsdnakangantwd ; kammdradiwa wiimato, 


consecration). The superb state elephants Mahapadumo and Kunjaro having been 
harnessed to the golden plough, commencing from the Kuntamklako, this monarch, 
sole ruicr of the people, accompanied by the th£ros, and attended by the four constituent 
hosts of his military array, himself holding the plough shaft, defined tho line of boundary. 

Surrounded by exquisitely painted vases (carried in procession), and gorgeous flags 
tinkling with the bells attached to them; (sprinkled) with red sandal dust; (guarded) 
by gold and silver stavos; (the procession decorated with) mirrors of glittering glass and 
festoons, and baskets borne down by the weight of flowers; triumphal arches niude 
of plantain trees, and females holding up umbrellas and other (decorations); excited by the 
symphony of every description of music; encompassed by the martial might of his empire; 
overwhelmed by the shouts of gratitude and festivity, which welcomed him from the 
four quarters of the earth;—this lord of the laud made his progress, ploughing amidst 
onthusiastic acclamations, hundreds of waving handkqfphiels, and the exultations produc¬ 
ed by the presentation of superb offerings. 

Having perambulated the wihAro (precincts) as well as the city, and (again) reached the 
river, he completed the demarkation of tho consecrated ground. 

If ye be desirous of ascertaining by what particular marks the demarkation is traced, 
thus learn the boundary of the consecrated ground. 

It went from the Phs£na ferry of the river to the Pksfinakuddawitakan (lesser stone 
well); from thence to the Kumbalawhtan; and from thence, to the Mahadipo; from thenco 
proceeding to the Kakudhapaii; from thence to the Mabaangano; from thence to 
the Khuddamadula; from thence to the Maratta reservoir, and skirting the northern 
gate of the Wijay&r&ma pleasure garden, to the Gajakutubhakapasanan; then proceeding 
from the centre of Thusawatthi, to the Abhayapalakapasanan; hence through the centre 
of the MahdsusAnan (great cemetery) to the Dighapasana, and turning to the left of the 
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Nigrodhamanganan gantwd, HiyagallatamxpaJ t, Diyawdsabrdhmanatsti diwakam pnbba kakkhinaA; 
Tati Titumpdiingo; tatu Ndlac.haUikkagb, Assainaddalawdmena Sasawdnan tali agd; 

Tato Marumbatitthangd; into vddhan nadid agd: pathaman ehitiyapdchini dwekadambd agdyatun ; 
Sinindaguttarajjamhi, damilddakasuddhikd , nadinduranti bandhitwd, nagardsannan akanm tan, 

Jlwarndnak’adambaneha antosiman gatO ahu, matakadambaUrtna, dmd uddhakadambagd; 
Sihaxindnatilthina uggantwd tiratowajan ; pdsdnatitthan gantwdna nimittan ghaftayi id, 

Nimittitu panitasmin ghattite, diwamdnusd “ sddhukdran ” pawattisun, sasanan suppatifthitan, 
Rantid dinndsadmdya nimitti parikittayi; dwattinsa mdlakatthancha, Thupdrdmatthamtwaeha; 
Nimitti kittayitwdna mahdlhtra mahdmati simantaranimittecha kittayitwd yathd widhin- 
Abhandhi sabbd simdyi tasminyiwa dint waxl: mahdmahi akampittha dmdbandht samdpitt. 
Panchami diwasi thiro ranpo glhamhi Ihunjiya, nisajja Nandanawant xuttan tan khajjaniyakan. 
Mahdjanassa dhitwd suhasta mdnusi tahin, pdyetwd amatan pdnan Mahdmighawant wad. 


artificers’ quarters, and proceeding to the square of the nigrddba tree near the Hiyagulla, 
turning to the south east at the temple of the brahman Diyawaso, ran from thence 
to Tclumpali; from thence to the Talachatukka, and to the left of Assamandala, to 
Sasawana; from thence to the Marumba ferry, and proceeding up the stream of the 
river ran to the south east of the first dagoba (Thuparamo) to the two kadamha trees. 

In the reign of * Senindagutto, the damilos (to ensure) the cleanliness which attends 
bathing, considering the river to be too remote for that purpose, forming an embank¬ 
ment across it, brought its stream near the town. 

Having brought the lino.of demarkation so as to include the living kadamba tree 
and exclude the dead kadamba tree on the bank, it proceeded up the river, reaching the 
Sihasina ferry; passing along the bank of the river and arriving again at the Pas&na ferry, 
the “ irsi ” united the two ends of the line of demarkation. At the instant of tho junction 
of these two ends, dewos and men shouted their “ sadhus ” at the establishment of 
the religion (of Buddho). 

The eminent saint, the m&hath^tg, distinctly fixed the points defining the boundary 
prescribed by the king. Having fixed the position for the erection of tho thirty two 
(future) sacred edifices, as well as of the Thuparamo dagoba, and having according to the 
forms already observed defined the outer boundary line also (of the consecrated ground), 
this (sanctified) sojournor on that same day completed the definition of all the boundary 
lines. At the completion of the junction of the sacred boundary line the earth quaked. 

On the fifth day, the thero having been entertained at the king’s palace, taking his seat 
in the Nandana pleasure garden, propounded the “khajjanio” discourse (of Buddho) 
to the peoplo; and having poured forth the delicious draught to thousands of persons, 
tarried in the Mahdra6go garden. 

* “ The minister protected sovereign.” In Singhalese “ Mittu-sena” deposed in a.d. 433. by the Malabara, by whom this 
alteration was made in the course of the river, between that year and a.d. 459, when Dhasenkeliya succeeded in expelling 

the invaders It was during his reign, which terminated in A. D. 477, that the first portion of the Mahawanso was 
compiled. 
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Chatfhi diwasi thiro rantio gehamhi bhunjiya; nittajjd Nandanawani tuttan gbmayapindifan. 
fUsayitwd disnnanitd tahattanytwa mdnvse pdpayitwdbhinamayan Mahdmighawani watt, 
Sattamipi dini third rdjagigamhi bhunjiya; nisajja Nandanawani dhammachakkappawattinan. 
Suttan tan disayitwdna sahastanyiwa munust pupayitwubhhamayan Mahdmtghawani wasi. 
F.umnhi adjihanawaman xahattdni jutindharS kdrayil•»dbhitamayan diwatihtwa sattahi. 

Tan Mahanandanawanan wuehchati tina tddind sdtanan jbtikatthnnamiti JnUwanah iti. 
TissdrdmamhikSrisi raja thiratsa ddito pdtddah sigha mukkhdya tukkhdpitwina mantikd ; 
Pdsddo kd'akdbhdtb dsi, t6 tina toh tahin Kdlapatddapariwenamiti tah sankhamupagatah. 

Tato mahdbodhi gharah Lokapdsddatniwavha, Saldkaggnncha kdrtsi Bhattasalancha tddhnknh 
Bahuni pariwindni, xddhupokkharanipicha, rattiffhfina diwdtfhanapabkutt tichn kdrayi . 

Tana nahdnapdpattu nahdnapokkharant tail Sunahhdtapariwinanti pariwinah pawnchchali. 
Tana chankamitafthani dlpadipasxa sddkunb, wuehchatipariwinantan Bighachankamamn iti, 


On the sixth day, the th6ro, the profound expounder of the doctrine, having been 
entertained at the kings palace, taking his seat in the Nandana garden, and propounding 
the '* gomayapindikan M discourse (of Buddho), aud procuring for a thousand persons 
who attended to the discourse, the sanctification of the faith, tarried in the Mahamego 
garden. 

On the seventh day, the th6ro having been entertained at the king’s palace, taking 
bis seat in the Nandana garden, and having propounded the “ dhammachakka pava- 
thannan ” discourse (of Buddho), and procuring for a thousand persons the sanctification 
of the faith, tarried in the Mahkm6go pleasure garden. 

The supreme saint having thus, in the course of seven days, procured for nine thousand 
munis, and five hundred persons, the sanctification of the faith, sojourned in the Mahamtf- 
go garden; and from the circumstance of its having been the place where religion had first 
(j6ti) shone forth, the Nandana pleasure garden also obtained the name of “ Jotiwanan.” 

The king caused in the first instance an edifice to bo expeditiously constructed, for 
the there’s accommodation, on the site of the (future) Thuparamo dfigoba, without using 
(wood), and by drying “the mud (walls) with fire. The edifice erected there, from the 
circumstance (of fire having been used to dry it expeditiously), was stained black (kalo). 
That incident procured for it the appellation Kalapas&dapariw^nan.” 

Thereafter in due order, he erected the edifice attached to the great bo-tree, the 
Lohapas&da, the Sattkagga, and Bhattas&Ia halls. He constructed also many puriwenas, 
excellent reservoirs, and appropriate buildings both for the night and for the day (tor 
the priesthood). The pariwfena which was built for this sanctified (there) in the bathing 
reservoir (by raising a bank of earth in the centre of it), obtained the name ol “ Sunahata 
(earth embanked) pariwdna. The place at which the perambulatory meditations of this 
most excellent luminary of the land were performed, obtained the name of Dighachanka- 

i) d 
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Aggaphalah samdpattih samdpajyiyahihtu sd Phalaggapariwinanti etah tina pawuchchati. 

Apamyd apassi tan thiro yattha nisidi sd, Thirdpassayapariwinah etah tinapawuchchati. 

Hahumarngandyattha updsinsu upechchi tan tinieha tan Marugandparlwinanti pawuchchati. 

Sinupati tassa raniio thirassa Dighusandano Jcdrisi Chulapdsddan mahdthambhihi affhahi: 
D/ghasandasindpati pariwinanti tan tahih wuchchatipariwinanah pamukhah pamukhdkdran. 

Mwanappiya wachanopagulandmb Lankdyah pathammidah wihdrah rdjd sd sumati Mahdmahindattherah 

dgammdchalamatimittha kdrayitth dti, 

Sujanappasddatahwegatthdya kali Mahdwansi " Mahdwihdrapatiggahanb" ndma pannurasamoparichchido. 

SoLASAMO PaUTCIICUUGOO. 

Puri charitvod pindaya karitwd janasahgahah, rajagihamhi bhunjantd karohtd rdjasahgahah. 

Jabbisadiwasi third Mahdmlghawani wasi dsdlhih mJckapakkhasta tirasi diwasi pana, 

Rdjagthamhi bhunjitwd mahdrahno mahdmati mahappamddasuttah tan disayitwd tatocha so, 

/Vihdrukdranah ichchhah, tattha Chitiyapabbati nikkhnmma purimaddwdrd agd Chitiyapabbatah. 


u 

manan pariwknan. Wherever he may have indulged the inestimable bliss (“ phalaggan”) 
of “sam&pati” meditation, from that circumstance that place obtained the name 
“ Phalaggapariw^nan.” Wherever the thfero may have (apassiyi) appeared unto those 
who flocked to seo him, that spot obtained the name of w Th£rapassayapariw6nan.” 
Wherever many (maru) dfcwos may have aproachcd him, for the purpose of beholding 
him, that place from that circumstance obtained the name * Marugankpariwdnan.” 

Dfghasandan6, the (s6napoti) minister of this king, erected for the thfero the Chula- 
paskdo on eight lofty pillars. Of all the pariwenas, both in order of time and in excel¬ 
lence of workmanship, this pariwfcna called the “ * Dighasandaskndpoti ” was the first. 

Thus this king of superior wisdom, bearing the profoundly significant appellation of Dfewk- 
nanpiyatisso, patronizing the thfero Mahd-Mahindo of profound wisdom, built for him here 
(Mah&wiharo in the Mahamcgo pleasure garden), this first wihdro (constructed) in Lankk. 

The fifteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the acceptance of the Malta 
wih&ro,” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XVI. 

Having made his .alms-pilgrimage through the city, conferring the blessipgs of the faith 
on the inhabitants; and having been entertained at the palace, and bestowed benedictions 
on the king also; the thkro, who had tarried twenty six days in the Mahamfego pleasure 
garden, on the thirteenth day of the increasing moon of “ asalho,” having (again) taken his 
repast at the palace, and propounded to the monarch the “ mahappamddan ” discourse (of 
Buddbo); thereupon being intent on the construction of the wihiro at the Chfetiya 
mountain—departing out of the eastern gate repaired to the said Chfetiya mountain. 

* At which this history was compiled, by its incumbent Malmnamo thero, between a. n. 459 and 477. 
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Thiran tattha gatak sutwd rathak druyiha bhupati diwiyb, diwiyb dwecha dddya theratsdnupadak agd. 
Third Ndgachatukkamhi, nahdtwd rahadi tahik, pabbatdrbhanatthdya atfhaksu pafipdfiyd. 

Rojd rathd tadbruyihu ajfhathiribhiw&diya ; " un hi kilanti kin, rdja, dgatdsiti f " dhuti, 

“ Tumhdkangamandsanki dgato mahiti :" bhdsiti : '• idhiwa wassak wasituit dgatamh&ti" bhdxiyd. 
fVassupandyikah tliiro khandhakak khandhakbwidb kathisi; raknb tan sutwd hhdginiyybcha rdjinb, 
Mahariiihdmahdmachchdpanchapaniiasahdtuhi saifhikjetthakanifthihi rdjdnamhitd thitb. 

Ydchilwd tadahuchiwapabbajun thlrasantikipattdrahattak salblpitl Uuraggt mahdmali. 

Kantahaehitiyaffhdnipurimatb tadahiwa s6 kammdni drahdpitwd iendni afthasatthiyo. 

Agamdsi purak rdjd third tatthiwa tl wasuk; kdlipindaya nagarak pawuantdnukampaka. 

Nitthiti linakammamhi dsdlhipu/i natndsiyak gantwd dddsi thirdnan rdjd wiharadakkhtnan. 

Dwattiksa mdlakdnancha wihdrassacha tassakhdximan simdtigd thiro bandhitwd tadahiwayo 
Ttsan pabhajju ptkhdnan akdsi upasampadan sabbhak mhbapathamak Buddhitumbaramdlaki. 


Hearing that the thfero had departed thither, the sovereign, mounting his chariot, 
and taking the two princesses (Antila and Sihali) with him, followed the track of the 
thhro. The thferos after having bathed in the Nagachatukko tank, were standing in 
the order of their seniority on the hank of the pond, preparatory to ascending the moun¬ 
tain. The king instantly alighted from his carriage and bowed down to the eight 
thferos. They addressed him: “Rfija! what has brought thee in this exhausting heat?” 
On replying, “ l came afflicted at your departure; ” they rejoined, “We came here to 
hold the ‘wasso.' ” 

The thdro perfect master of the “ kondhos,” propounded to the king the “ wassupana- 
yako ” discourse (of Buddho). Having listened to this discourse (on the observance 
of “ wasso ”) the groat statesman Mah&rittho, the maternal nephew of the sovereign, who 
was then standing near the king, together with his fifty five elder and younger brothers, 
(the said brothers only) having obtained his sanction, on that very day were ordained 
priests by the th6ro. Ail these persons who were endowed with wisdom, attained in the 
apartment, where they were shaved (ordained), the sanctification of “ arahat.” 

On that same day, the king enclosing the space which was to contain (the future) sacred 
edifices (at Mihintalii) and commencing the execution of bis undertaking by the construc¬ 
tion of sixty eight rock cells, returned to the capital. 

These benevolent thcros continued to resido there, visiting the city at the hours of 

alms-pilgrimage (instructing the populace). 

On the completion of these cells, on the full moon day of the month “ hs&lho ” repairing 
thither, in due form, the king conferred the wih&ro on the priests. The thfero versed 
in the consecration of boundaries, having defined the limits of the thirty two sacred 
edifices, as well as of the wihdro aforesaid, on that very day conferred the upasampada 
ordination on all those* (samanfero priests) who were candidates for the same, at the 
edifice (called) Buddhfetumbaro, which was the first occasion on which (it was so used). 
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Eti wdsatthi urahantb tabhi Ghltiyapabbati tattha wattaA upagantwd akansu rdjasangahan. 
Diwamanussd gand ganinahtan tanr.haganan, gunawitthatakattin ydchamupachchecha 

mdnayamdnd puhnachayan wipulan akarihsuti. 


Nujanappasddasanwigatthdya kali Mahdwahsi “ Chitiyapabbatawihdrapatiggahano ttdmd" solasamo parich- 

[chhtdo. 

Sattahasamo I’abichchhrdo. 


tt-’ulthdwassan pawdretwa kattikapunnamasiyah, awochida, “mahardjamahdthird mahdmati, 

“Chiraditihohi Sambuddhd, Satthd, n6: Manvjddhipd, andthawdtah awasimha natthi n6 pujiyaniman." 
“Hhdiittha nanu, bhanti, mi Sambuddho nibbuto '* iti dha; “ dhdtutn diffhisu diifho hoti Jino," iti. 
“/ViHit6 v>6 adhippdyd thupaxsa kdrani: mayd karessdmi ahan thupan. Tumhi jdnutha dhdtuyd." 
Mantihi Sumanindti,” thiro rdjdndmabrawi . Rdjdha Sdmanirah ta&, “kut6 lachchhdma dhdtuyd f ” 

“/Vibhusayilwd nangarah maggancha, manujddhipa, updsatho saparisd hatthin druyha mangalah, 

“Sitachchhattan dhdrayantd, tdldwacharasqijito, Mahdndgawanuyydnah, sayahhasamaye, wajah , 


All those sixty two holy persons bolding their “ wasso ” at the Ch^tiya mountain, invoked 
blessings on the king. 

The host of ddvos and men, having with all the fervor of devotion flocked to this chief of 
saints, the joyful tidings of whoso piety had spread far and wide, as well as to his 
fraternity, acquired for themselves preeminent rewards of piety. 

The sixteenth chapter in the Mahhwanso, entitled, “the acceptance of the dedication of 
the Chbtiya mountain wihdro,” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous 
men. 


Chm 1 . XVII. 

The “ wasso ” which had been held, having terminated on the full moon day of 
the month of “ kattika,” this great thbro of profound wisdom thus spoke; “ Mah&rdja, our 
divine teacher, the supreme Buddho, has long been out of our sight: we are sojourning 
here unblessed by bis presence. In this land, O ruler of men! we have no object to which 
offerings can bo made.” (The king) replied, “ Lord, most assuredly it has been stated 
to me, that our supreme Buddho had attained 1 nibbutd,’ (and that a lock of his hair and 
the ‘ giwatti * relic have been enshrined at Mahiyangana.)” “ Wherever his sacred 
rolics are seen our vanquisher himself is seen,” (rejoined Mahindo). “ I understand 
your meaning “ (said the monarch), “ a thtipo is to be constructed by me. I will erect 
the thtipo: do ye procure the relics.” The th6ro replied to tho king; “Consult with 
Stimano.” The sovereign then addressed that s4man6ro: “From whence can wo procure 
relics?” “ Ruler of men, (said he) having decorated the city and the highway, attended 
by a retinue of devotees, mounted on thy state elephant, bearing Ihe canopy of dominion, 
and cheered by the music of the * tdlAwachara ’ band, repair in the evening to the 
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"Mdtubhidauyutw, rdjd, dhdtuyo tattha lachnhhayi," ichchhdkn sdmaniroso Sumandtan summututn. 
Thirotha rdjakulatd gantwdChitiyapalhatan, dmantiya mmancran Sumanan mmanagntln ; 

bhitwan, bhaddrd Humana; gaulwa Pupphapnran waran, ayyak an tc maharajah ewwh no ;r achanah wada." 
‘Sa/tdya It, mahdmja, mahdrdjd Maruppiyo, pasanna bnddltasamayl, thupah kuritumirhckhati ■ 

•Munino dhdtuyd dihi, pullan hhuttancha Satthund, xarirndhdluyo santi bahawuhi tawnntiki: 

"I'altapurah gahelwdua, gantwd ilewapurah waran , Said an diwdnamindanlnh rwah no wnrhanah wada." 

' Tilokatlakkhiniyassa ddthddhdtucha dakkinah tawantikamhi, dcwinda, dakkhiuaklhaka dhdturha ; 

' Dathun tnmcwa pitjelti; akkhakan dthi Satthund: Lank ddipinna kichehesu mapama/ji, lurddhipa.' 

"Ewan hhantiti" walwd; d ttdmanird mahidd/tiko, tan khan any twit dgamma Dlianmdsokrma mint'd; an , 
Sdlamulamht iltapelan mahdhudhin tahih xubhah, kattikajn nu p t'tjnlt i p lijn y tint a tick a ttddasu 
Thirassn wnchanan walwd; rajato laddhadhdtuyd, puttapuran gahctwdnn Himaivantamnpdgami. 

Ilimuwuntc tltaputwdna sail It fit it pattam ultamah, diwindasantikah gantwd, thirama war Inman hhitni. 


“Mahanago pleasure garden. There, <) king! wilt thou lind relics.'’ Thus to the 
piously devoted monarch, spoke Sumano, who lully knew how the relics of Buddho 
had been distributed. 

The delighted th6ro proceeding from the palace to the Chetiyo mountain, consulted with 
the ccpially delighted Sumano s£man6ro, to whom this important mission was to be 
confided. “Hither, thou piously virtuous Sumano proceeding to the celebrated city 
Pupphapura, deliver unto the sovereign (Dhammasoko), the head of thy family, this 
my injunction. “ Maharaja, thy ally the mahdraja surnamed Maruppiyo tTisso-tho- 
dclight-of the devos,)” converted to the faith of lluddho, is anxious to build a dagoba. 
Thou posscssest many corporeal relics of the “muni;” bestow some of those relics, and 
the dish used at his meals by tho divine teacher. Taking (continued Mahindo addressing 
himself to Sumano) that dish filled with relics, and repairing to the celebrated capital of 
the devos, thus deliver my message to Sakk6, tho devo of devos: ‘ King of devos, thou 
posscssest the* right canine-tooth relic, as well as the right collar-bone-relic, of the deity 
worthily worshipped by the three worlds: continue to worship that tooth-rclic, but bestow 
the collar-bone of the divine teacher. Lord of devos! demur not in matters (involving the 
salvation) of the land of Lanka.” 

Replying, “Lord, most willingly;” this supernaturally sighted s/imanero instantly 
departed for the court of Dhammdsdko. There he had his audience of (the king), who was 
in the midst of the celebration of the festival of “kattiko,” after having effected the transfer 
of (the right branch of) the supreme bo-tree to the foot of the sal-tree. Delivering 
the message of the thdro, and taking with him the relics and the sacred dish obtained from 
the king (Sumano) departed for (the mountain in the confines of) Himawanto. Depositing 
the sacred dish together with the relics at the Himawanto (mountains), aud repairing to the 
court of the d6vo of ddvos, he delivered the message of the there. Sakko, the ruler 


' Transferred from Dantap.ini to Ceylon in a.d. 310; mul now enclirined in the Dalada-n.aliKiiwe temple in Kandy 
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Chxddmanichitiyamhd gahrttod dakkhinakkhakan, sdmanirassa pdddsi Sakko diwdnamissaro , 

Tan dhatnh dhdtu patlnncha dddtja Sumano tato dgamma Chltiyagirin thirassddasi tan yati. 

Mnhdnagatcanuyydnah wuttina widhindgamd, sdyanhasamayl rttfd rdjasindpurakkhato. 

Thaphi dhatuyo sahbd third tatthiwa pabbati Missakapabbatan tasmd dhu Chitiyapabbatan. 

Taprtwa dhdtu pattantan thiro Chitiyapahbatl ; gahetwd akkhakah dhdtuA sank it an saganogamd. 
“Sarhiyan Muniuo dhdtu, chhattan namatu mi sayan: jananulcihi karifthdtu: dhdtu changdtako ayan, 
"Sirasmih mi patifthdtu dgamma sahadhdtuybiti rijd wichintisi: chi nt it an tan tathdahu. 
Amatindhhmttovoa ahu hatthbti hhupati, sisato tan gahctwdna hattikkhandhi f hap hi tan. 
flattho hatti kunchanddan akd. kampittha mtdini: tato ndgi niwattitwd sathirabalawdhanb, 

Puratthi mina dwdrina pawisitwd pur an subhan, daklchininacha dwartna nikkhamitwd, tato pund, 
Thupdrdtni chltiyassa ihdnato pachchhald katan pabbidawatthun gantwdna bddhitfhdne niwattiya. 
ruratthdwadano atthd, thupafthdna taddhi tan, kadambapuppi dddrawallahiwitthan tan ahu. 

Mantissa diwu diwihi tan thdnan rakkhitan, tuchin sodhdpctwd bhusayitwd tan khananyiwa sddhukan, 


of d6vos, taking the right collar-bone from the Chul&mani dagoba, presented it to the 
shman£ro. The disciple Sumano thereupon bringing th^t relic, as well as the sacred 
dish and (other) relics, and reaching the Chdtiyo mountain, presented them to the thdro 
(Mahindo). 

According to the injunction given (by Sumano) before his departure, in the afternoon, 
the king, attended by his state retinue, repaired to the Mah^nfigo pleasure garden. The 
thero deposited all these (ch6tiy6) relics there, on that mountain: from that circumstance 
the “Missako” mountain obtained the name of the “ Chetiyo.” Leaving the sacred 
dish and the relics (it contained) at the sacred mountain, the th6ro attended by his 
disciples repaired to the appointed place, taking the oollar-bone-rolic with them. 

“ Jf this be a relic of the divine sage, may my canopy of state of itself bow down : may 
my state elephaut of his own accord (go down) on his knees: may the relic casket 
together with the relic alight on my head.” Thus inwardly the king wished: those wishes 
were accordingly fulfilled. 

The monarch, as if he had been overpowered by the delicious draught (of nibbuti), 
exulting with joy and taking it from his head, placed it on the back of the state elephant. 
The delighted elephant roared, and the earth quaked. The elephant, as well as the thero 
together with the state pageant, having halted awhile, the thfcro, entering the magnificent 
city by the eastern gate, and passing through it (in procession) by the southern gate; 
thereafter repairing in the direction of the Thupdramo Chetiyo, to an edifice of many 
apartments (built for the yakkho named Pamojjo), halted at the spot where the branch of 
the bo-tree (was afterwards planted). 

The multitude stationed themselves near the spot where the Thhp&r&mo (was subse¬ 
quently constructed); which at that period was overrun with the thorny creeper called 
kadambo. 

The ddvo of men (Dewananpiyatisso) causing that spot, which was guarded by dtfvos, to 
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Dhdtu orupanatthdya drabhi hatlhikhandhatd, ndgo nu iehchhitan: rdjd thiran puchchkittha tan manah. 
“Attano bandhasamaki fhdne thapanamichchhasi; dhdlu ordpanah Una nu ic.he.hhitanti " sobraivi. 
Andpetwd khanahyiwa sukkhdlobhayawdpito, sukkhakaddamakand ihi I'hindprlwntia tan saman, 
Alankarilwd bahudhd, rdjd tan fhdnamuttaman, 6r6petwd hatlhikandhd dhdtun tatthc t hap hi tan 
Dhdtdrakkhah sahwidhdyuthapetwd talthahatthinah dhdtu thupassa ha runt rdjdtnritamdnasb, 
ftahu manusse yojetwd, itthikd karanan lahun ; dhdtukichchan wichintenta sdmachc.ho pdwisiptirah. 
Mahdmahindatherotu Mahdmtghawanan sub hah, saga no abhiganlwdna tat t ha wdsainakuppayi. 

Ratlin ndgo nupariydti tahthdnah so sadhdtiikan ; iodhijfhdnamhi sdldya diiodtthdni sadhdtuku. 
if'atlhussa tassvparito thcramatdnugo , jttnghdmattah khanapetwd ; katipdhina, bhiipati, 

Tattha dhdtupatitihdnah ghmdpitwd: npdgami tato tatd xamantdcha samdgami mahdjanb. 

Tasmin samdgami dhdtu hatthikkhandhd nablhuggatd, satta tdlappamdnamhi dissantinabhasitthitd, 
ii'imhdpayanti janantah yamakahpdtihdriyan, gandambamult Ruddhowa, akari Idmahansanan ; 


be instantly cleared and decorated in the utmost perfection, prepared to take the relic 
down himself from the back of the elephant. The elephant (however) not consenting 
thereto, the monarch inquired the reason thereof from the thcro. (Mahindo) replied, 
“ (The elephant) is delighted in having it exalted on the summit of his back: on that 
account he is unwilling that the relic should be taken down (and placed in a lower 
position)”. The king causing to be brought instantly, from the dried up Abhaya tank, 
dried lumps of mud, had them heaped up to the elephant’s own height; and having 
that celebrated place decorated in various ways, lifting the relic from the elephant’s back, 
deposited it there. 

Stationing the elephaut there for the protection of the relic, the monarch in his extreme 
anxiety to embark in the undertaking of constructing the dagoba for the relic, having 
engaged a great number of men to manufacture bricks, re-entered the town with his state 
retinue, to prepare for the relic festival. 

The chief thero Mahindo, repairing, together with his fraternity, to the delightful Maha- 
m6go garden, tarried there. 

This state elephant during the night watched without intermission over this place, 
as well as over the relic. During the day-timo he remained with the relic in the hall 
in which the bo-branch was (subsequently) planted. 

The sovereign pursuing the directions of the tb6ro, (incased it in a dagoba), on the sum¬ 
mit of which (sacred edifice) having excavated (a receptacle) as deep as the knee, and 
having proclaimed that in a few days the relic would be enshrined there, he repaired 
thither. The populace, congregating from all quarters, assembled there. In that assem¬ 
blage, the relic rising up from the back of the elephant, to the height of seven palmira 
trees, and remaining self-poised in the air, displayed itself; and, like unto Buddho at the 
foot of the gandambo tree, astonished the populace, till their hair stood ou end, by 
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Tata nikh'hunta jrihihi ja/adhdrdhi warn kin ; sob L hbh ihh asitd si ltd xtthhd Laid. dmahi ahu. 
Parinihbitnamnnrha mh i nipannina Jininahi katah mahd mdhitt/idnan pancha/.an pa nr. ha cha kkhund, 
“(htyihamdna mahdhadhisdkhiis6.\ ina ilrtlkhinii, chhinditwdna sayanycwa patitthntu katah aki " 
“Patiithdsd siikhn nhhabbannarasmiyo sufihd, raujayanli ilisd suhhd phalapaltehi mnnrhitu 
"Sn suirtinnakatdhdsd uggantwdna mnmrnmd, rtdissamdnu sattdhanhimagabbhamhi tiithaiu." 
“T/iupiirdm? patitthantan mama dakkhinu ukkhakan karotu nah ham up "a ntw a yamakun pdtihariyan." 

Lankdlankdrabliutamhi IfcmamdlUcachctiyc patittha'/ianli yo dhatn danamattu pamdnato ; 

“Huddhawtsadhard hutwd, ugganttrd nabhasitthitd, patitihanlu, Icuritwdna yamakunpdti/idriyan 
Adhitthdndni panchema adliitthdsi Tathdgutd ; akdsi tasmd sd dliiilu tudd tainpiitihdriyan. 

Ah dsd ntaritwd sd attha b h iipu ssu m uddlian i; atncahaitho tan rdjd patitihdplsi cliitiyc. 

Patiiihitdya tassdrha dhdtnya rhctiyc tadd dhu wdhdbhumiclidld ahbhvto Ibmaliahsano. 

"Ewan achintiyd Buddha: buddhadhammd arhinliyd: achintiyisupnsanndnan, wipdko hoti arhintiyn ! 
Tan pdti/idriyan diswd pasidinsu Jinijand. Maltdbhayo rdjaputtb kanittho rdjinopnna. 


crforming a two-fold miracle. From it proceeded, at one and the same time, llatues of fire 
and streams of water. The whole of Lanka was illuminated by its effulgence, and was 
saturated by its moisture. 

While seated on the throne on which he attained “ parinibdnan ” these live resolutions 
were formed by the vanquisher endowed with five means of perception. 

“ Let the right branch of the great bo-tree, when As6ko is in the act of removing it, 
severing itself from the main tree, become planted in the vase (prepared for it.)” 

“ Let the said branch so planted, delighting by its fruit and foliage, glitter with its six 
variegated colors in every direction.” 

“ Let that enchanting branch, together with its golden vase, rising up in the air, remain 
invisible for seven days in the womb of the snowy region of the skies.” 

“ Let a two fold miracle be performed at Thupariimaya (at which) my right collar bone 
is to be enshrined.” 

“ In the Hemamalako dagoba (Ltuanwclli), the jewel which decorates Lanka, there will 
be enshrined a “ dr6na” full of my relies. Let them, assuming my form as Btiddho, and 
rising up and remaining poised in the air, perform a two-fold miracle.” 

The successor of former Buddhos (silently) willed these five resolves: on that account, 
in this instance, this relic performed this miracle of two opposite results. 

Descending from the skies (the collar-bone relic) placed itself on the crown of the mon¬ 
arch’s head. The delighted sovereign deposited it in tho shrine. At the enshrining of the 
relic in the d&goba (on the full moon day of the month of kattika) a terrific earthquake 
was produced making the hair (of the spectators) to stand on end. 

* “Thus the Buddhos are incomprehensible: their doctrines are incomprehensible: 
and (the magnitude of) the fruits of faith, to those who have faith in these incomprehensi- 
blcs, is also incomprehensible.” 

* This ia a quotation from a commentary on a pannage of the “ pitakattuj a." 
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Munissart pastditwd ydchitwdna narissaran ; purisduan sahassina tahapaiiaj^sdtani. 

Chit dpi gamatic.h dpi thud retina n <1 alatopich a IFihlraiij'ttdchdpi tathd Gallakapifhatb, 
Tatapatissogdmdcha, panchapnncha satdnicha paibajjun deirakd bhatthdjdtaxaddhd Tathdgati. 
Rwampnrd, hdhirdcha, tabic (laibajitd tadd tinxabhikkhusahaxsani ahisun Jinasdsant. 
Thupdrami thupdicaran niiihdprtwd nuihipati ratanddihi nikthi saddpujdmakarayi. 

Rdjoradhd, khattiy delta, etmtchcha, ndgard, tathd xabbi jdnapaddchcwupujdkanm toisun wisnn. 
Thupapubhangaman raja wihdran tattha kdrayi, Th&pdrdmoti tinewa sawihdrd wissnto ahu. 
Sakadhdtusarirakinachiwnn parinibbdnagalopi Lbkandthb janatdya hitan sukhancha 

summalahudhakan: fhiti Jini kathdwakali. 


Sujanappasadasanwigaltbdya kati MohdwanU “ Dhdtu 


dgamand ndmd" sattarasamoparichchhido. 


Witnessing this mirac le the people were converted to the faith of the vanquisher. The 
younger brother of the king, the royal prince Mattkbhayo, being also a convert to the faith 
of the lord of * f munis entreating of the lord of men (the king) for permission, together 
with a thousand persons, was ordained a minister of that religion. 

In like manner, five hundred youths from each of the villages Chdto, Dwkramandalo, 
Wihirabijo, Gallukapito, and Upatisso, impelled by the fervor of their devotion and faith, 
entered into the priesthood of the religion of the successor of former Buddhos. 

Thus the whole number of persons who entered into the ministry of the religion of the 
vanquisher at that period, were thirty thousand priests. 

The ruler of the land having completed the celebrated ddgoba, Thup&ramo, constantly, 
made many offerings in gold and other articles. The inferior consorts of the monarch, the 
members of the royal family, the ministers of stato and the inhabitants of the city, as well 
as of the provinces,—all these, separately, made offerings. 

•e 

Having in the first instance completed the (ddgoba) Thup&ramo, the king erected 
a wih&ro there. From this circumstance the wih&ro was distinguished by the appellation 
Thtipdrdma-wihdro. 

Thus the saviour of the world, even alter he had attained “ pariuibbanan,” by means of 
a corporeal relic, performed infinite acts, to the utmost perfection, for the spiritual comfort 
and mundane prosperity of mankind. While the vanquisher, yet lived, what must he not 
have done f 


The seventeenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled “ the arrival of the relics," compo¬ 
sed equally for the delightand affliction of righteous men. 



no 
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* Attarasamo Pariciichuedo. 

MahdMdhincha Sanghamittatthirincha andpctun mahipati, thlrina wutlawachanan mramdnb sakighart: 
Antbwassikadiwasan nisinno thirasantiki, sahamachchthi mannetwd, bhdginiyyan sayan sakan, 
Aritthandmakdmachchan tasmin kammt niyojiya, manlwd umantayitwd, tan titan wachanamabrawi, 

" Tata, sakkosi gantwdna Dhammdsdkassa santikan; Mdhdhbdhih Sangliamittan thirin dnayitun idha t" 
"Sakkhmdmi ahai i, dewa, dnitun td tali idha idhdgatd, pabbajituh sachi lachchhdmi manadah." 

“Ewan hotuti: ” watwdna rijd tan taltha pisayi: s6 thirassacha rannocha sdsanan gnyiha wandiya ; 
Assay ujasukkapakkht nikkhantd, dutiyi hani, sdnuyutlo Jambukbli ndwamdruyiha, patfiti, 

Mahbdadhintaritwdna thirdditthdna ybgalo nikkhanta diwasiyiwa rdmman Puppapuran agd . 

"Anuta diwiydsaddhin panchakannd satihicha, antipurilcaitthinan talhd panchasatlhicha, 

Dasastlan samdddya, kdsdya voasatd, suchin pahhajjdpekhinistkhd sikkhanti thiriydgaman; 
Nagarassakadisamhi rammi, bhikkunipassayt kdrdpiti narindina wdsan kappisi subbatd , 

Updsikdhi tdhtsa wuttho bhikkhunipassayo Upasikdwihdrott tina Lankdya wissuto.” 


Ciiap. XV1IL 

The ruler of the land, meditating in his own palace, on the proposition of the th^ro, of 
bringing over the great bo-tree as well as the thferi Sanghamittd; on a certain day, within 
the term of that “ wasso,” seated by the thfero, and having consulted his ministers, he him¬ 
self sent for and advised with his maternal nephew the minister Arittho. Having se¬ 
lected him for that mission, the king addressed this question to him, “ My child, art thou 
willing, repairing to the coart of Dhammdsdko, to escort hither the great bo-tree 
and the th£ri Sanghamitta." “ Gracious lord, I am willing to bring these from 
thence hither; provided, on my return to this land, 1 am permitted to enter into the priest¬ 
hood. 1 ’ The monarch replying, “ Be it so "—deputed him thither. He, conforming to the 
injunction both of the th6ro and of the sovereign, respectfully took his loave. The 
individual so delegated, departing on the second day of the increasing moon of the 
month “ assayuj6," embarked at Jamb6k61apattana. 

Having departed, under the (divine) injunction of the thhro, traversing the ocean, he 
reached the delightful city of Puppa on the very day of his departure. 

“ The princess Annla, together with five hundred virgins, and also with five hundred 
of the women of the palace, having conformed to the pious observances of the 
“ dasasil" order, clad in yellow garments, and strenuously endeavouring to attain the 
superior grades of sanctification, is looking forward to the arrival of the thfiri, to enter 
into the priesthood; leading a devotional life of piety in a delightful sacerdotal residence 
provided (for them) by the king in a certain quarter of the city, which had previously been 
the domicile of the minister D6n6. The residence occupied by such pious (upasakd) devo¬ 
tees has become froth that circumstance, celebrated in Lankk by the name of * Upas aka.’ 
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Bhdgineyyb Mahariffho DkammdsdkaSsa rdfind, appetwd rdjasandisan theraxandisamabrawl. 

"Bhdtujdydnaxahdyassa ranyo ti, rdjakunjara, dkankhamdndpahbajjan nichchan wasati xannatd. 
“SaAghamittan bhikkhunin tan pabbdjitun whajjiya ; tdyasaddhin mahdbddhidakkhitjan sdkhamiwanha." 
Thirty acha tamiwatthan abrawi therabhdxitan : gantwd pitusamipan xd thirl thtramatan brawl. 

Aha “ rdjd tuwan, ammo., apasxantd kathan ah an, sdkan winddayixxdmi puttd nantu wiyftjanan 9 “ 

Aha id “ mi, mahdrdja, bhatunb wachanan garun; pabbdjanlyacha babu, gantabhan tattha tina mi.” 
’•Sattaghdtancha, nbrahd, mahdbodhimahlruhd ; kathannuxdkhangaiihisxun 9” Hi rdjd wiehintayi. 
Amachchasxa Mah&dlwandmikatxa mating x6 bhikkhusanghmn nimdntetwd bhojetwd puthchhi, bhupati. 

“ Bhanti , Lankan mahdbidhin pisitummdnukho t " iti third Moggaliputtb x6 '* pisitabbdli” bhdwja. 
Katammahd adhitfhdnaA panchakanpanchachakl hund abhdsi ranno tan sulwdtuxsitwd dharanipati. 
Sattayojanikan maggan so tnah&bddhigdminan, sodhdpetwdna sahkachchan bhusdpexi anikadhd; 

Suwannan nihardptsi kafdhakarondyacha .• fVissakammbcha dgantwd. xututddhdra rupawd, 

“Katdhan kimpamdndnannu fcbrdinUi 9 " apuchchhi tan.’ “ natwapamdnan, twanyivoa karohi,” itibhasUi, 

Thus spoke Mah&rittho the nephew (of D6wananpiyatisso) announcing the message of the 
king as well as of the th6ro to Dhamraasbko; and added, “ Sovereign of elephants! the 
consort of the brother of thy ally the king (of Lankd), impelled by the desire of devoting 
herself to the ministry of Buddho, is unremittingly leading tho life of a pious devotee—for 
the purpose of ordaining her a priestess, deputing thither tho th6ri Sanghamitth, send 
also with her the right branch of the great bo-tree.” 

He next explained to the th6ri herself, the intent of the message of the th<3ro (her brother 
Mahindo). The said th6ri obtaining an audience of her father (Dhammdsdko) communi¬ 
cated to him the message of the th6ro. The monarch replied (addressing her at 
onco reverentially and affectionately); “ My mother! bereaved of thee, and separated from 
my children and grand children, what consolation will there be left, wherewith to allevi¬ 
ate my affliction.” She rejoined, “ Mahar&ja, the injunction of my brother (Mahindo) is 
imperative ; and those who are to be ordained are many ; on that account it is meet that 
I should repair thither.” 

The king (thereupon) thus meditated “ the great bo-tree is rooted to tho oarth: it cannot 
be meet to lop it with any weapon: by what means then can I obtain a branch thereof?” 
This lord of the land, by the advice of the minister Mabaddvo, having invited tho 
priesthood to a repast, thus inquired (of the high priest); “ Lord ! is it meet to transmit (a 
branch of) the great bo-tree to Lankd?” The chief priest, the son ofMoggali, replied, 
“ It is fitting, that it should be sentand propounded to the monarch the five important 
resolves of (Buddho) the deity gifted with five means of perception. The lord of the land, 
hearing this reply, rejoicing thereat, ordered the road to the bo-tree, distant (from 
P4talipatto) seven ydjanas to be swept, and perfectly decorated, in every respect; 
and for the pnrpose of having the vase made, collected gold. Wissakammo himself, 
assuming the character of a jeweller and repairing thither, inquired “ of what size 
shall I construct the vase.” On being told “make it, deciding on the size thyself,” 
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Suutanndni gahetwdna hatlhina pariwajjiya, kafdhutan khandnylwa tiimminitwdna pakkami 
Navaahutthaparikhhipan,panchahalihangamlhiratb, tihaltbawikUiambhayutan, aithangulaghanansuhhan, 
Ynwaxsahattliino sondapamdnamukhawaddhikan. Gdhdpetwdna tan rdja hdldsurlya samappabkan; 
Suttayc'.fanailisdya, witthaldya thjdjauan, xtndya ckaturanginiyd mahdbhikkhngantnachu, 

Updgammd, mahdlbdhin ndndlankSrabhvxitan, ndnaratanachiltan , tan wiwidhddharamdlinin, 
Ndndkuxumaxankiman, ndndtnriya ghdxitan,purhvdrayltivd xtndya, parikkhipiya sdniyd: 
Mahdthiraxahmxina pamukhlna mahdgani; rannd jiaftdhhisikdnan sahastlnddhtktnacha , 

Pariwdrayitwa attdnan, mahdbddhincha, sdhukan Unltsi mahdbbdhin paggahetwdna anjalin. 

Tasxd dakkhinaxdlhdya ckatnhntthappamdnakantbdnan khandhancha ihapayitwd, xdkhd antaradhdyisun. 
Tampdfihdriyan di.t» d.pinito puthawipati “pujimahan mahdbodhih rajjindli" udiriya, 

Abhtsinchi mnhdbbdhintnahdrajjinamahipatipupphddiliimahdbbdhinpvjrtwdpadakkhinan; 

Katti'd atihaxu fhdnisu wandltwdna katanjalin , xuwannakhachili pitht ndndratanamanditi, 

Sawdrohiydwa sdkhuchht tan xuwannakatdhakah thapdpetwdna arnyiha, gahilunxdkliamuttaman, 
Adiyitwdna sdwanna tulikdya mandsilan, Itklian ddtwuna xdkhdytt sachchakiriyamakd iti, 

receiving the gold, ho moulded it (exclusively) with his own hand, and instantly perfecting 
that vase, nine cubits in circumference, five cubits in depth, three cubits in diameter, eight 
inches in thickness, and in the rim of the mouth of the thickness of the trunk of a fall 
grown elephant, be departed. 

The monarch causing that vase, resplendent like the meridian sun, to be brought; 
attended by the four constituent hosts of his military array, and by the great body 
of the priesthood, which extended over a space of seven yojanas in length and three 
in breadth, repaired to the groat bo-trcc; which was decorated with every variety 
of ornament; glittering with the variagated splendor of gems; decked with rows of stream¬ 
ing banners; laden with offerings of flowers of every hue ; and surrounded by the sound of 
every description of music; encircling it with this concourse of people, he screened 
(the bo-trcc) with a curtain. A. body of a thousand priests, with tho chief thdro (son of 
Moggali) at their head, and a body of a thousand inaugurated monarchs, with this 
emperor (Dhammdsoko) at their head, having (by forming an inner circle) enclosed the 
sovereign himself as well as the great bo-tree most completely; with uplifted clasped 
hands, (Dhammdsoko) gazed on the great bo-tree. 

While thus gazing (on tho bo-tree) a portion thereof, being four cubits of the 
branch, remained visible, and the other branches vanished. Seeing this miracle, 
the ruler of the world, overjoyed, exclaimed/' I make an offering of my empire to 
the great bo-tree.” The lord of the land (thereupon) invested the great bo-treo with the 
empire. Making flower and other offerings to the great bo-tree, he walked round it. 
Having bowed down, with uplifted hands, at eight places; and placed that precious vase 
on a golden chair, studded with various gems, of such a height that the branch could 
be easily reached, he ascended it himself for the purpose of obtaining the supreme 
branch Using vermilion in a golden pencil, and therewith making a streak on the 
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"Lahkddipan yadi itb gantabban urubodhito nibbi matiko ttaddhatsa sdsanamht sochi ahah." 

Sayanyiwa mahdbddhi sdkhdya dakkhinatubhd chhinditwdna patitthdlu idhahlwa kafahakt . 

Likhafhdni mahdbddhi chhinditwd sayamewa sdgandhakaddamapuraua kafahassbparitfhita. 

Mulattkhdya upari tiyangulatiyanguli, manosildya Ukhdyaparikkhipi narissaro, 

Adiyd thulamuldni khuddakdni tarahitu txkkhamitwd daaadata jdU bhutdni olarun. 

Tampdtahdriyah diswd rdjdtiwapamddito tatthiwakdsi ukkuffhih samantdparisdpicha. 

Uhikkhusahgho sadhukdran tvlfhachittd pabodhayi chilukkh tpa sahatadni pawattihsu samanlato. 

Ewan satina muldnan tatthd sd gandhakaddami; patiffhdsi mahdbodhi pasddenti mahdjdndh. 

Tassa khandhb daaahatthb panchasakhd mandramd , chatuhatthd chatuhatthd daaaddhaphalamanditd. 
Sahassantupasdkhdnah sdkhdnan td samashha ewah d*i mahdbodhi manoharasiridhard. 

Kafdhamhi mahdbddhipatitihitd khani mafii akampi; pdfihirdni ahiauh wiwidhdnieha. 

Sayan nddiht tuiydnan dewisu mdnusisucha, sddhukdru ninddihi diwabrahmaganassacha, 

Mighanah, migapakkhinan, yakkhddinan, rawthieha, rawihicha mahikampd tkakblahalah aha. 


branch, he pronounced this confession of his faith. “ If this supreme right bo-hranch 
detached from this bo-tree, is destined to depart from hence to the land Lankk, 
let it, self-severed, instantly transplant itself into the vase: then indeed 1 shall have 
implicit faith in the religion of Buddho.” 

The bo-branch severing itself at the place where the.streak was made, hovered over the 
mouth of the vase (which was) filled with scented soil. 

The monarch then encircled the branch with (two) streaks above the original streak, 
at intervals of three inches: from the original streak, the principal, and, from the other 
streaks, minor roots, teu from each, shooting forth and brilliant from their freshness, 
descended (into the soil in the vase). The sovereign, on witnessing this miracle (with up 
lifted bands) set up a shout, while yet standing on the golden chair, which was echoed 
by the surrounding spectators. The delighted priesthood expressed their joy by shouts of 
“S&dhu,” and the crowding multitude, waving thousands of cloths over their heads, cheered. 

Thus this (branch of the) great bo-tree established itself in the fragrant soil (in the vase) 
with a hundred roots, filling with delight the whole attendant multitude. The stem 
thereof was ten cubits high: there were five branches, each four cubits long, adorned with 
five fruits each. From the (five main) branches many lateral branches, amounting to a 
thousand, were formed. Such was this miraculous, and delight-creating bo-tree. 

The instant the great bo-branch was planted in the vase, the earth quaked, and nume¬ 
rous miracles were performed. By the din of the separately beard sound of various musical 
instruments—by the "s&dhus ” shouted, as well by d6vos and men of the human world, 
as by the host of d6vos and brahmas of the heavens—by the howling of the elements, the 
roar of animals, the screaches of birds, and the yells of the yakkhos as well as other fierce 
spirits, together with the crashing concussions of the earthquake, they constituted one 
universal, chaotic uproar. 
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Bodhiydphalapattihi chabbannaratmiyd subhrl, nikkhamitwd chakkawdlan sakatan sdbhayisucha. 
Sakafagammahdbodhi uggantwdna tatd nabhan, ajfhast himagabbhamhi sattahdni adassand, 
Rtjjddruyihapifhamhi tan sattahan tahin waaan, nichchan mahabddhipujan akdriti anikadhd. 
Autitamhi sattdhi tabbi himawaldhakdpawmisu mahdbddhin sasatd ransiydpicha, 
Suddhinabhdsi dassittha sdkatdhapatitthitd mahajanassa tabbassa mahabbdhi mandramd, 
Pawattamhi mahdbodhi wiwidhipdfihdriyi wimhdpayanti janatan pathawitalamiruki. 

Pdthirihi nikehitihi sd piniti, pund mahdrdjd mahdhodhimahdrajjina pujayu 
Mahdbddhin muhdrajjlnabhisinchiya pujiya ndnd pijdhi sattdhaA puna tatthiwa ti wot/. 
Atsayujatukkapakkhi pannarasa updsathi aggahtti mahdbodhin dwisattdhachchayi tatd, 
Attayujdkdlapakkhi chdtuddasa updsathi rathe subhe fhapetwdna mahdbddhin rathisabho. 
Pujento tan dinanytwa upanetwd sakan puran, alahkaritwd bahudhd kdretwd mandapah tubhan. 
Kattikl tukkapakkhatsa dinepd'ipadi tahin mahdbddhin mahdsdlamuUpdchinaki subhi, 
Thapdpetwdna kdritipujdnikd dint dint gdhald sattarasami diwasitu nawankurd. 


From the fruit and leaves of the bo-branch, brilliant rays of the six primitive colors 
issuing forth, illuminated the whole " chakkawdlan.” Then the great bo-branch together 
with its vase springing up into the air (from the golden chair), remained invisible for 
seven days in the snowy regions of the skies. 

The monarch descending from the chair, and tarrying on that spot for those seven days, 
unremittingly kept up, in the fullest formality, a festival of offerings to the bo-branch. At 
the termination of the seventh day, the spirits which preside over elements (dispelling the 
snowy clouds), the beams of the moon enveloped the great bo-branch. 

The enchanting great bo-braneb, together with the vase, remaining poised in the cloud¬ 
less firmament, displayed itself to the whole multitude. Having astounded the congrega¬ 
tion by the performance of many miracles, the great bo-branch descended to the earth. 

This great monarch, overjoyed at these various miracles, a second time made an offering 
of the empire to tho great bo. Having thus investod tho great bo with the whole 
empire, making innumerable offerings, ho tarried there for seven days longer. 

On the fifteenth, being the full moon day of the bright half of the month assayujo, (the 
king) took possession of the great bo-branch. At the end of two weeks from that date, 
being the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month " assayujo " the lord of chariots, 
having had his capital fully ornamented, and a superb hall built, placing the great bo- 
branch in a chariot, on that very day brought it in a procession of offerings (to the capital). 

On the first day of the bright half of the month “ kattiko," having deposited the great 
bo-branch under the great sal tree in the south east quarter (of Pdtilaputto) he daily 
made innumerable offerings thereto. 

On the seventeenth day after he had received charge of it, its new leaves sprouted forth 
simultaneously. From that circumstance also the monarch overjoyed, a third time dedi¬ 
cated the empire to the great bo-tree. 
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Salinytuia ajdyihsu taud Una narddhipipufthachitto mahdbodhinpuna rajjtna pujayi. 
Mahdrujjebhisinchitwa mahdbbdhin tnakissaro kdrisicha mahdbodhin pujah ndnappakdrakan. 

Hi kusumapuri sari sarah sd bahuwidhachdrudhajd kuld wisdld suruchirapawarorubodhipujd 

marunarachittawikdsini akdstti. 

Sujanappasdda sahuiegatthaya kali Mahdwanst “ Mah&bbdhigahanonama ’’ atthdrasambpariehchhtdo, 

Ekunawisatimo Parichcbhedo. 

Mahdbodhin rakkhanatthah atfhdrasasu rathesabhb dtwakulani datwdna, afthdmachchakuldnicha, 
Atthabbrdhmanakuidnieh, atfhasetthakulanicha, gopakdnah, tarachchhdnan kulingdnuh kuldnicha ; 
Tathiwa pisakdrdnah, kumbhakdranamlwacha, sabbisanwdpi sisdnah ndgayakkha namtwacha. 
Himasajjugghatichewa datwd aiifiatfhamdnado arbpetwd mahdbbdhinndwah gangdya bhusitah, 
Sahghamittah mahdthirih sahtkadasabhikkhuni, tathiwdropayitwdna Ariifhapamukipicha, 

Nagard nikkhamitwdna fFihjhafawimatichcha sb Tdmaliltananuppatto sattdhinewa bhupati. 
Achchuldrdhi pujdhi diwdndganardpicha mahdbbdhinpujayanti sattdhiniwupdgamun. 


The ruler of men, having thus finally invested the great bo-branch with the whole 
empire, made various offerings to the said tree. 

(It was during the celebrations of these festivals that Sfimano entered Patiliputto to 
apply to Dhammasoko for the relics). 

Thus was celebrated in the capital (appropriately called) "the city-of-the-lake of 
flowers," enchanting the minds of d6vos as well as men, this superb, pre-eminent, grand, 
bo-braneb, processional-festival, graced by innumerable superb streaming banners, (of gold 
and silver, and other pageantry). _ 

The eighteenth chapter in the Mah&wanso, entitled "the obtaining the great bo-branch 
(by Dhammisdko ”) composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XIX. 

The lord of chariots assigned for the custody of the great bo-branch, eighteen per¬ 
sonages of royal blopd, eighteen members of noble families, eight of the br&hma caste, 
and eight of the settha caste. In like manner eight of each, of the agricultural and 
domestic castes, as well as of weavers and potters, and of all other castes; as also nkgas 
and yakkhos. This delighter in donations, bestowing vases of gold and silver, eight of 
each, (to water the bo-braucR with) embarking the great bo-branch in a superbly decorated 
vessel on the river (Ganges); and embarking likewise the high priestess Sanghamitth with 
her eleven priestesses, and the ambassador Arittho at tbe head (of his mission); (the mon¬ 
arch) departing out of bis capital, and preceding (the river procession with bis army) 
through the wilderness of Winjhd, reached Thmalitta on the seventh day. The d£vos, 
n&gas and men (during his land progress) kept up splendid festivals of offerings (on the 
river), and they also reached (the port of embarkation) on the seventh day. 
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Mahdtamuddattramhi mahdbodhin mahipati, thapdpetwdna pujlnl maharajjena *6 puna. 
Mahdbddhin mahdrujji abhisinchiya kdmada magguxirasukka pakkhtdini pdtipaditato, 
IJchchdretuii mahdbodhin tiheytwaifhaftahi, salamulamhi dininahi chdtuggatakulihi s6, 

IJkkhipitwd mahabbdhin galamattahjalan tahin, ogahetwd tanawdya patifthdpayi xddhnkan 
Ndirnn drbpayitwd tan mahdthirin sathirikan mahdritthan mahdmachchaA idanwachana mabrawi, 
“ Ahdn rajjina tikkhattun mahdbbdhimapujayn ; ewamcwabhipujitu rdjdrajjtnn mi sdkhd.'' 

Man watted mahdrdjd tlrt panjalikb ihito, gachrlihamdnah mahdbbdhihpatsan assuni wattayi. 
Mahdbbdhiwiybgtna Dhammdsoko saxbkawd kanditwd, paridiwitwd, agamdsi sakan purah. 
Mahdbbdhi xamdrulhd ndwd pakkhanditbdadhin, samantdybjananiwichi sannistdi mahanndwi 
Pupphinsu panchawaiindni pudumdni satnantafb, antalikkht pawajjinsu anikaturiydniclia. 
Diuiatdhi anekdhipijdnikdpawatticha, gahttuncha mahdbodhin ndgdkahsu wiknbbanan. 
Sanghamittd mahdthiri abhinnd o/apdrahd supannarupd hutwdna ti tdshi mahbragi 
Ti tdsitd mahdthirin yachitwdna mahoragd nnyitwdna mahdbddhin bhujangabhawan tato 


The sovereign disembarking the great bo-branch on the shore of the main ocean, again 
made an offering of his empire. This dclighter in good works having thus finally invested 
the great bo-branch with the whole empire, on the first day of the bright half of the 
moon in the month of M maggasirothereupon he (gave direction) that the great bo-branch 
which was deposited (at the foot of the sal tree) should be lifted up by the aforesaid four 
high caste tribes, (assisted) by the other eight persons of each of the other castes. The 
elevation of the bo-branch having been effected by their means, (tho monarch) himself 
descending there (into the sea) till the water reached his neck, most carefully deposited it 
in the vessel. 

Having thus completed the embarkation of it, as well as of the chief thferi with her 
priestesses, and the illustrious ambassador Mah&rittho, he made this address to them: 
“ I have on three occasions dedicated my empire to this bo-branch; in like manner, let 
my ally, your sovereign, as fully make (to it) an investiture of his empire.” 

The mahdrdja having thus spoke, stood on the shore of the ocean with uplifted bands; 
and, gazing on the departing bo-braneb, shed tears in the bitterness of bis grief. In the 
agony of parting with the bo-branch, the disconsolate Dhammdsdko, weeping and lament¬ 
ing in loud sobs, departed for his own capital. 

The vessel in which the bo-tree was embarked* briskly dashed through the water; and 
in the great ocean, within the circumference of a yojana, the waves were stilled: flowers 
of the five different colours blossomed around it, and various melodies of music rung in the 
air. Innumerable offerings were kept up by innumerable dfevos; (but) the n&gas had 
recourse to their magical arts to obtain possession of the bo-tree. The chief priestess 
Sanghamittd, who had attained the sanctification of " abhinnd,” assuming the form of the 
"supanna ” terrified those ndgas (from their purpose). These subdued ft&gas, respectfully 
imploring of the chief priestess, (with her consent) conveyed the bo-tree to the settlement 
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Sattdhanndgdrdjyina pujdhi wiwidhdhicha pujayitwdna, dnetwa, ndwdyd thapayinsu ti. 

Tadahiwa mahdbddhi Jambukblamidhdgamd, Dlwdnanpiyatimln rdjd lokahitiratd, 
Sutnanasdmaniramhd pubbi sutan taddgamd, maggasiradidinatoppabhutiwacha sddaro, 
Uttarandwdratoydwa Jambulcolamahdpathan, wibhusayitwd sakalan mahdbddhi gat dsay 6, 
Samudddsannasnlayafhdni thatwd mahannawi, dgachchhantan maliabudhin mahdthiriddhiydddata . 
Tasmin thdni katd sdld pakdsetun tamabbhutan, “ Samudddsannasaldti" ndmindsidha pdkatd. 
Mahalheranuihawina saddhin thirihi tihicha, taddhiwa muhdrdjd Jambukolan sasinakb, 

" Mahdb&dhdya bodhipUttoiginunni uddnayan, galappamdnan salilan wigdhctwd suwiggaho, 
Mahdbodhin sblasahi kulihi sahamuddhand, dddya rdpayitwdna u> Hay a mandayt subhi; 
Thapayilwdna lankimlo Lankdrajjhut pujayi, xilasannan samdpctwa kuldnan rajjina yuttanb : 
Sayan dowdrikatthini fhatwana diwasi lay6 tatthiwa pujanlarisi, wiwidhan tnanujddhipo. 
Mahdbodhin dasamiyan drdpetwd rathe subhi dnayantb manussindd dumindan Ian fhapdpayi, 
Pdchinassa wihdrassa thdni fh&nawichakkhano patardsan pawattisi , sasanghassa janassa si. 


of the nagas: and for seven days innumerable offerings having been made by the naga king, 
they themselves, bringing it back, replaced it in the vessel. On the same day that the bo- 
tree reached this land at the port of Jambukolo, the universally beloved monarch Dewd- 
nanpiyalisso, having by his communications with Sumano shmandro, ascertained the (ap¬ 
proaching) advent (of the bo-branch); and from the first day of the month of “ maggasiro,” 
in bis anxiety to prepare for its reception, having, with the greatest zeal, applied himself 
to the decoration of the high road from the northern gate (of Anurddhapura) to Jambtikdlo, 
had (already) repaired thither. 

While seated in a hall on the sea beach, by the miraculous powers of the thbro (Mahindo), 
he was enabled to discern, (though still out of sight), the bo-branch which was approaching 
over the great ocean. In order that the hall built on that spot might perpetuate the fame 
of that miracle, it became celebrated thore by the name of the “ Sammudasanna-sala. ” 
Under the auspices of the chief thdro, attended by the other thfcros, as well as the imperial 
array of his kingdom, on that very day, the nobly formed mahardja, chanting forth in his 
zeal and fervour, “ this is the bo from the bo-tree (at which Buddho attained buddhohood)" 
rushing into the waves up to his neck, and causing the great ho-branch to be lifted up col¬ 
lectively by the sixteen castes of persons on their hoads, and lowering it down, deposited 
it in the superb ball built on the beach. The sovereign of Lanki invested it with the 
kingdom of Lankfi; and unto these sixteen castes, surrendering his sovereign authority, 
this ruler of men, taking on himself tho office of sentinel at the gate (of the hall), for throe 
entire days, in the discharge of this duty, made innumerable offerings. 

On the tenth day of the month, elevating and placing the bo-branch in a superb car, 
this sovereign, who had by inquiry ascertained the consecrated places, escorting the 
monarch of the forest, deposited it at the Pachina wiharo; and entertained the priesthood 
as well as the people, with their morning meal. There (at the spot visited at Buddho’s 

ti h 
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Mahumuhiwidth irettha katah dasabalem tan hath in ndgadamanan ran/io lassa asisato. 

So thirassa sutwd, kdrettedsanndndni tahiix tahin paribkuttesu thdnisu nisajjddihi Satthund. 

Tiwakassa brdhmanassa gdmandwdrenha bhupati thapdpetwd mahdbddhin thdnisu katisucha, 
Suddhawdlukasanthdri ndnu pupphasamdkali paggahitan dhajemaggi pupphaggikawibhusiti, 

Mabdbudhin pujayanto ratlin diwd matandito, dnayitwd chuddasiyan Anurddhapurantikan ; 
fP'addftamdndkanhhdyaya puran sddhuwibbusitan, uttar inucha dinarina pujayanto pawesiya. 

Dukhitintnaeha dm Arina nikkhamitwa pawesiya, Mahdmighawandrdman chatubuddhaniscwitan, 
Sumanasserha wachasd padisan sddhusankalan, pubbabodhithitatthdnan upanetwa munbraman, 

Ktdilii sb solasahi rdjdlankdrndharihi cropetwd mahdbbdhinpatitthdpetumbssaji. 

Hattliatb muttamattd sd asiti ratanan nabhan uggantwdna thitd munchi chhabbannarasmiyb suhhd. 

Dipt patthuri sdhachcha brahmmalokan thilahahu, suriyutthaggamaydwa rasmiybtd manoramd. 

Purisd dasasahassdnipasannd pdtihdriye wipassayitwdna arahattan patwdnanidha pubbajuh. 

Ordhilwd mahdbodhi suriyatthangamd tato, rohiniyu palitthdsi muhiyan, kampi medial. 

second advent) the chief th6ro Mahindo narrated, without the slightest omission, to this 
monarch, the triumph obtained over the nagas (during the.voyage of the bo*branch) by the 
diety gifted with the ten powers. Having ascertained from the th6ro the particular spots 
on which the divine teacher had rested or taken refreshment, those several spots he 
marked with monumonts. 

Tho sovereign stopping the progress of the bo-branch at the entrance of the village of 
the brahma Tiwako, as well as at the several aforesaid places, (each of which) was 
sprinkled with white sand, and decorated with every variety of flowers, with the road 
(approaching to each) lined with banners and garlands of flowers;—and .keeping up offer¬ 
ings, by night and by day uninteruptedly, on the fourteenth day he conducted it to the 
vicinity of A nuradhapura. At the hour that shadows are most extended, he entered the 
superbly decorated capital by the northern gate, in the act of making offerings; and passing 
in procession out of the southern gate, and entering the Mah&mfcgo garden hallowed by 
the presence of the four Buddhos (of this kappo); and arriving, under the directions of 
Sflmano himself, at the delightful and decorated spot at which the former bo-trees had 
been plantedby means of the sixteen princos, who were adorned with all the insignia 
of royalty (which they assumed on the king surrendering the sovereignty to them), raising 
up the bo-branch, he contributed his personal exertion to deposit it there. 

The instant it extricated itself from the hand of man, springing eighty cubits up into 
the air, self-poised and resplendent, it cast forth a halo of rays of six colors. These 
enchanting rays illuminating the land, ascended to the brahma heavens, and continued 
(visible) till the setting of the sun. Ten thousand men, stimulated by the sight of these 
miracles, increasing in sanctification, and attaining the state of “ arahat,” consequently 
entered into the priesthood. 

Afterwards, at the setting of the snn, the bo-branch descending, undor the constellation 
“ r6hani,” placed itself on tho ground; and the earth thereupon quaked. Those roots 
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Mul&ni tani uggantwts kafdhamukhawatthito winandhilwd katdhantan nlurimn mahitulan, 
Patitthitah mahabbdhin jana sabbi samdgatd gandhamdlddipujdhi pujayinsu samantato. 
Mahumighbpa wamttha hitnagabbhd samantato mahabbdhin jddmjinm sitaldni ghandnicha. 
Snttdhdni mahdbodhi tahinytwa adassanah himagabbhi sanntsidi pasadajanani jand. 

Sattdliatikkami mighd sabbi apdgamihsu ti, tnahdbodincha dassitthu chhabbunna ran.dycpic.hu. 
Mahumahindathtrbcha Sanghamittacha bhikkhuni, tatthdganjuh saparisd rdji saparisopicha , 
Khatthjd Kacharaggdmi, Chandanaggama khattiya, Tiwakkabbrdhmanic.liiwa dipawdsi jandpicha, 
Diwdnubhdwtndganjuh, mahdbudhirnahussnkd mahdsamdgami tannin pdtihdriya wimhiti. 

Pakkan pachinastdkhdya pekkhatahpakkamakkhatah thiro patitamdddya ropitun rdjino add. 
Pahsunah gandhamissanan pun no sonnakafdhaki Mahdsana&sa thdne tan thapiti repayissaro. 
Pckkhantahyiwa sabbtsah uggantwd attha ahkurd, jdyinsu. bodhitarnnd atthusi chntuhatthakd. 
Hdjd ti bodhitaruni diswd wimhitamanaso xisachchhattina pujisi abhistkamadaticha, 

Patitthdpisi maithannan Jambukolamhipaffhunt mahdbodhi thitattdne ndwdyarohani tadd. 
Titoakkabbrdhmmanaggdmi, Thup dr dmt tathiwacha, hsarasamanakdrdmt Pathamcchitiyangan e. 


(before described) rising up out of the mouth of the vase, and shooting downwards, 
descended (forcing down) the vase itself into the earth. The whole assembled populace 
made flower and other offerings to the planted bo. A heavy deluge of rain fell around, 
and dense cold clouds completely enveloped tho great bo in its snowy womb. Tor 
seven days the bo-tree remained there, invisible in the snowy womb, occasioning (renewed) 
delight in the populace- At the termination of tho seventh day, all these clouds dispersed, 
and displayed the bo-tree and its halo of six colored rays. 

The chief th6ro Mahindo and Sanghamitta, each together with their retinue, as well as 
his majesty with his suite, assembled there. The princes from Kachharaggamo, the prin¬ 
ces from Chandanaggamo, the br&hma Tiwako, as also the whole population of the land, 
by the interposition of the devos, exerting themselves to perform a great festival of offer 
ings (in honor) of the bo-tree, assembled there ; and at this great congregation, they were 
astounded at the miracles which were performed. 

On the south eastern branch a fruit manifested itself, and ripened in the utmost perfec¬ 
tion. The thbro taking up that fruit as it fell, gave it to the king to plant it. The monarch 
planted it in a golden vase, filled with odoriferous soil, which was prepared at the 
Mahhsano. While they were all still gazing at it, eight sprouting shoots were produced, 
and became vigorous plants four cubits high each. The king, seeing these vigorous bo- 
trees, delighted with astonishment, made an offering of, and invested them with, his white 
canopy (of sovereignty). 

Of these eight, he planted (one) at J ambukolopatana, on the spot where the bo-tree was 
deposited on its disembarkation ; one at the village of the brahma Tiwako; at the Thu- 
paramo; at the Issarasamanako wibaro; at the Pattama Ch^tiyo; likewiso at the Ch6tiyo 
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Ch itiyapab bat dr dm i tathd Kdchharagdmaki, Chandanagdmakichdti ikikah IMhi laithikan. 

Sitd ehatupakkajdtd dwattinta bbdhilaithiyb , samantd ybjanajthdui wihdrisu tahin tahin. 
Dtpawdsijanassiwa hitatthdyapatitthiti mahabbdhidumindamhi Sammdsambuddhatfyasd. 

Anuld sd saparisd, Sanghamittdya thirtyd sdntikipabbajitwdna arahattamapdpuni, 

Aritiho paneha tala pariwdrbcba khatliyb thirasantiki pabbajitwd arahattamapdpuni, 

Ydni setfhi kuldndttha mahdhadhimidhdharun, “ bodhdharakuldniti" tdni tina pawuchehari. 

“Updxikd wihdroti " ydte bhikkhunipassayi sasanghd Sanghamittd sd mahdlhiri tahiwasi. 

Agdra tataya pdmokkhi agdri tattha tatlha kdrayi dwddasi tisu ekasmin mahdgdre thapdpayi 
Mahdbddhin samitdya ndwdya kupayatthikan, ikasminpiyamikasmin aritthan tehi tiwidu, 

Jdti annanikdytpi agdri dwddasdpitt Halthdlhaka bhikkunihi walanjiyinsu sahbada. 

Ranno mangalahatti si i uicharanto yatha sukhah pur ana ikapassamhi Kandarantamhi silati, 
Kadambapupphigumbantt atihdsigbcharan charah ; hatthin tatlha ralah natwd akansu •* Hattha-dlhakan " 


mountain wiharo; and at K&chharagdmo, as also at Chandanaghmo (both villages in the 
R6hona division); one bo-plant at each. These bearing four fruits, two each, (produced) 
thirty bo-plants, which planted themselves, at the several places, each distant a yojano in 
circumference fiom the sovereign bo-tree, by the providential interposition of the supreme 
Buddho, for the spiritual happiness of the inhabitants of the land. 

The aforesaid Anula, together with her retinue of five hundred virgins, and five hundred 
women of the palace, entering into the order of priesthood, in the community of the th6ri 
Sanghamittd, attained the sanctification of “ arahat.” Arittho, together with a retinue of 
five hundred personages of royal extraction, obtaining priestly ordination in the fraternity 
of the thdro, also attained “ arahat ” Whoever the eight persons of the setti caste were, 
who escorted the bo-tree hither, they, from that circumstance, obtained the name of 
bhodahara (bo-bearers). 

The thdri Sanghamittd together with her community of priestosses sojourned in the 
quarters of the priestesses, which obtained the name of the “ Up&saka wiharo.” 

There, at the residence of Anula, before she entered into the priesthood (the king) formed 
twelve apartments, three of which were the principal ones. (n one of these great apart¬ 
ments (called the Chtilangono) he deposited the (kupayatthikan) mast of the vessel which 
transported the great bo; in another (called Mahhangano) an oar (piyam); in the third 
(called the Siriwaddho, the arittan) rudder. From these (appurtenances of the ship) these 
(apartments) were known (as the Kupayatthitapanagara). 

Even during the various schisms (which prevailed at subsequent periods) the Hatthdla- 
ka priestesses uninterruptedly maintained their position at this establishment of twelve 
apartments. The before mentioned state elephant of the king, roaming at his will, placed 
himself at a cool stream in a certain quarter of the city, in a grove of kadambo-trees, and 
remained browsing there;—ascertaining the preference given by the elephant to the spot, 
they gave it this name of" Hatlalakan." 
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Athika diwasan hattht naganhi kabaldni so, dipappasddakan iheran rdjd sopurhchhi tammannn. 

“Kadambapuppigumbasmin thupassa karauan iti ichchhatiti" mahdthiro mahdrdjassa ahrawi, 
Sadhitukah tattha thupan thvpassagharamiwacha khippah rdjd akiirisi nichchahjanahiteratd. 
Sanghamittd mahdthiri sunndgdrdfuldsini dkinnattd wihdrassa wasumdnassa tassu sd, 
ff'uddhatthinf sdsanassa bhikkhuninan hitdyacha, hhikkhnnipassayah annnh ichchhamdnd wichakkhuna, 
Ganlvoa chitiyagihantanpawiwikasukhah stthltan diwdwihdrah kappisi mihdra kusaldmald. 

Thirtydwandanatthdya rdjd bhikkhunipassayan gantnui tattha gatan sutwd, gantwd tan tattha wandiyd. 
Samrnbditwd tdyasaddhin tatthd gamanakaranah tadassa natwa adhippdyan adltippdyawidu widu. 
Samantd thupagihassa ramman bhikkhunipassayan Diwdnanpiyatissd s6 mahdrdja akdrayi. 
Uatthdlhakasamipamhi kato bhikkhunipassayo Hatthathakawihdroti wissnto dsi Una so. 

Sumittd Sanghamittd sd mahdthiri mahdmati tasmihhi wdsan kappisi rammi bhikkhunipassayi. 

Ewan Lanka lokahitan sdsanawiddhin sasddhento, isamnhd dumindo Lankddipi rammi Mighawanasmin 

atthd, dighakdlamanikabhutdyattoti. 


On a certain day, this elephant refused his food: the king enquired the cause thereof 
of the th^ro, the dispenser of happiness in the land. The chief thfero, replying to the 
monarch, thus spoke ; “ (The elephant) is desirous that the thtipo should be built in the 
kadamho grove.” The sovereign who always gratified the desires of his subjects, without 
loss of time built there a thtipo, enshrining a relic therein, and built an edifice over 
the thfipo. 

The chief th6ri Sanghamittd, being desirous of leading a life of devotional seclusion, 
and the situation of her sacerdotal residence not being sufficiently retired for the 
advancement of the cause of religion, and for the spiritual comfort of the priestesses, 
was seeking another nunnery. Actuated by these pious motives, repairing to the 
aforesaid delightful and charmingly secluded thupo edifice, this personage, sanctified in 
mind and exalted by her doctrinal knowledge, enjoyed there the rest of noon day. 

The king repaired to the temple of the priestessos to pay his respects to the th6ri, and 
learning whither she had gone, he also proceeded thither, and reverentially bowed down to 
her. The maharaja Ddwananpiyatisso, who could distinctly divine the thoughts of others, 
having graciously consulted her, inquired the object of her coming there, and having 
fully ascertained her wishes, erected around the thiipo a charming residence for the 
priestesses. This nunnery being constructed near the Hatthdlaka hall, hence became 
known as the “ Hattalaka wibaro.” The chief tblri Sanghamitta, surnamed Sfimitta, from 
her being the benefactress of the world, endowed with divine wisdom, sojourned there in 
that delightful residence of priestesses. 

Thus this (bo-tree), monarch of the forest, endowed with many miraculous powers, 
has * stood for ages in the delightful Maham6go garden in Lanka, promoting the spiritual 
welfare of the inhabitants of Lanl0» aud the propagation of the true religion. 

In reference to the period at which the first portion of the Muhavramto was composed, between A.n. 4S9. and 478, 
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•S 'itjanappasddasawoigalthdya kati Mahdwansi " bddhidgambndma " ikunawisatimd pariehehhidb. 

Wisatimo Pa maic iihkdo. 

.■itthdrasahi wassamhi Dhammdsokassa rdjino Mahdmeghawandrdmi mahdbodhi patitthahi. 

Tato dwddasami wassi mahlsi iassa rdjino piyd Asandhimittd sd mala Sambuddhamdmikd. 

Tato chatutthawassamhi Dhammdsbko mahiputi tassdrakkhan mahisin ti thapisi wisamd sayan. 

Tatdtu tatiyi wassi sabdldrupamdnini “ maydpicha apan rdjd mahdbodhin mamdyati,” 
iti kodhawasan gantwd, attano tattha kdrikd mandnkautakayogina mahdbodhiinagh<ttayi. 

Tatb chatatthi wassamhi Dhammdsoko mahdyaso anichq/tatmoasampatto sattatinsasamd imd. 
Diwdnanpiyatissdlu rdjd dhammagunirato mahdwihdri nawakamman tathd Chitiyapabbate, 

Thvpdrdmicha nawakamman niithdpitwd yalhd rahan, dipappusddakan th trail pnchchhipuchchhitakdwidaii 
" Kdrdpissdmaham, bhanti, wihdrisu bah « idha : palitfhapitun thupisu kalian lachchhdmi dhdtuyo ." 
“Sambuddhapattan puretwd Sumanindhafd idha Chiliyapahhati rdjd thapitd atthi dhdtuyo." 

“Hatthikkandhi thapr.tvod td dltdtnyo idhd dhara ;" iti wutlo salhlrina tathd dhari dhdtuyo. 


The nineteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled ‘‘tho arrival of the bo-trcc,” 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XX. 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of Dhammdsoko, the bo-tree was plauted in the 
Mah<tmegawan6 pleasure garden. In the twelfth year from that period, tho beloved wife 
of that monarch, Asindhimittd, who had identified herself with the faith of Buddho, died. 
In the fourth year from (her demise), the rdja Daramasoko, under the influence of carnal 
passions, raised to the dignity of queen consort, an attendant of his (former wife). In the 
third year from that date, this malicious and vain creature, who thought only of the charms 
of her own person, saying, “ this king, neglecting me, lavishes his devotion exclusively on 
the bo-tree,”—in her rage (attempted to) destroy the great bo with the poisoned fang of a 
toad. In the fourth year from that occurrence, this highly gifted monarch Dhammasdko 
fulfilled the lot of mortality. Those years collectively amount to thirty seven. 

The monarch D6wananpiyatisso, impelled by his ardor in the cause of religion, having 
completed his undertaking at the Mah&wiharo, also at the Thup&r&mo, as well as at the 
Chhtiyo mountain, in the most perfect manner;—thus enquired of the th6ro, the dispenser 
of joy to the land, who was endowed with the faculty of answering all inquiries: “ Lord, 
1 shall build many wihhros in this land: whence am I to obtain the relics to be deposited 
in the thtipas ? ” He was thus answered by the th6ro: “ 0 king, the relics brought 
hither by Sdmano, filling the refection dish of the supreme Buddbo, and deposited at the 
Chfetiyo mountain, are sufficient; transfer them hithe£on the back of a stato elephant.” 
Accordingly he brought the relics, and constructing wih&ros at the distance of one ydjana 
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fVihdvt kdnayitwdna ihdneyojanaybjane dhdtuyo taltha thupixu nidhdpisi tatha rahan. 
Sambuddhabhuttapattantu rdjd watthughari subht thapayitwdna, pttjisi mindpvjdhi sabbadd. 
Panchasatthissarihi mahdt/urassa santiki pabbdwajjdti tatfhdnt “ issarasamanakd" ahu. 

Panchasatihi wessihi mahdth traasasantikt, pabhajjd wasitatthdni tatha “ wessagiri,'' ahu. 

Vdya Mahdmahindina thirina wdsitd guhdsapabbali wihdrisi sd “ Mahindaguhd," ahu. 

Mahdwihdran pathaman ; dutiyi Chltiyawhayan; Thupdrdmantn taliyah thupapiihbangaman siihhan; 
Chatutthancha Mahabbdhih putiiih dpanamtuiacha ; Thuputhdniya bhutassa panrliaiuahpana sfidhnkah, 
Mahdchi.ltyathdnamhi, sild thupassackdruub, Saminddhagiwddhdtussa patitlhdpanamiwucha ; 
httarasamanuhchhatthdh; Tissauidpintu saltaman; atthaman Pathaman Thupah; nawamanIPessugiriwhayan; 
(Jpdsikdwhayan rammah, talhd Hallhalhakawhayah bhikkh nnipassay i bhikkhuni ph dunk a ran an ; 
Uatthdlhaki dsaritwd bhikkhuninan tipassayo, gantwdna bhikkhusanghena bhaltagganhana kdrand, 
Mahdpdlindmakah bhattasdlan gharah subhah, sabbupakaranupitan sampannan parichdrtkah. 

Tathdbhikkhu sahassassa parikkhdramuttaman pawdranay/t ddnnnchn anuwassa kamewcrha, 

Nangadipe Jambukolawihdran tamhipatfanc, Tissa malt a iv ihdrancha Pdchindrdmamiwacha. 


from each other, at those places ho enshrined the relics in thftpas, in due form; and depo¬ 
siting the refection dish of the supreme Jiuddho in a superb apartment of the royal resi¬ 
dence, constantly presented every description of offerings (thereto). 

The place at which the five hundred (Issard) eminently pious persons, who had been 
ordained by the chief thfsro, sojourned, obtained the name of “ Issarasamanako.” 

The placo at which the fivo hundred (wessfc) brahmans, who had been ordained by the 
chief thdro, sojourned, obtained the name of “ Wessagiri ” 

Wherever were the rock cells, whether at the Chdtiyo mountain or elsewhere, at which 
the thdro Mahindo sojourned, those obtained the name of “ Mahindaguhd.” 

In the following order (he executed these works); in the first place, the Mahawihhro; 
secondly, the one called CMtiyo; thirdly, completing previously the splendid Thuparumo, 
the Thupdrdmo Wiharo; fourthly, the planting of the great bo; fifthly, the designation of the 
sites of (future) ddgobas, by (an inscription on) a stone pillar erected on the site of the 
Mahathupo (Ruanwelli), as well as (the identification) of the shrine of the “ Giwatti ” relic 
of the supreme Buddho (at Mabiyangano); sixthly, the Issarasamand ; seventhly, the 
Tissa tank; eighthly, tho Patamo Thtipo; ninthly, Wessagiri wiharo ; lastly, the delightful 
Upasikawihd.ro and tho Hatthhlaka wihdro ; both these at the quarters of the priestesses, 
for their accommodation. 

As the priests who assembled at the Hatthalako establishment of the priestesses, to par¬ 
take of the royal alms (distributed at that place), acquired a habit of loitering there; (he 
constructed) a superb and completely furnished refection hall, called the Mahapali, provided 
also with an establshment of servants; and there annually (he bestowed) on a thousand 
priests the sacerdotal requisites offered unto them at the termination of “ pawdranan." 
(He erected also) a wihdro at the pffrt of Jambukold in Nagapido; likewise the Tissaraaha 
wihdro, and the Pachina wihdro (both at Anurddhapura). 
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Iti itini iammdni Lankdjinahitatthika, Diwdnanpiyatisso so lahkindopuhiiapamawd, 

Pathnmtyt va wassamhi kdrdpisigunappiybydwajiwantu nikdnipunnakammdni dchini. 

Ayah dipt ahtiphito trijit6 tassardjino; waxsdnichattdlisah so rdjd rajjamakdrayi. 

Tassac'ichay: tan kaniifho Uttiyo iti wissuto rdjapulto aputtantah rajjah kdrlsi sddhukan. 
Mahdmakindathtrain Jinasdsanomuttamah pariyatti pafipattincha patiwidhancha sddhukan. 
Lankddipamhi dipetwd Lahkddipomahdgani Lahkdya so satthukappd katwd Lankdhitah bahuh. 
Tassa Uttiyardjasm jayawas&amhi aithame Chitiyapalbate wassah satthiwassiwa sahwasi, 
Assayujamdsassa sukkapakkhafthami dint parinibbdyi. tinitan dinan tanndmakan ahu, 

Tan sutwd Uttiyo rdjd sbkasallasamappito gantwd , therancha wanditwd, kanditwdbahudhd bahuh. 
Asittah gandhatildyn lahuh sdwantadoniyd thiradohankhipdpetwd tan donih sdilhupassitah, 
Sowannakutdgdmmhi fhapdpetwd alahkati, kufdgdrah guhayitwd, kdrentd sddhukilikah. 
Mahdldcha jandghina dgatinatato tatb mahdtdcha baloghina kdrentd pujandwidhih. 


Thus this ruler of Lanka, D6wdnanpiyatisso, blessed for his piety in former existences, 
and wise (in the administration of human affairs), for the spiritual benefit of the people of 
Lankci, executed these undertakings in the first year of his reign; and delighting in tho 
exercise of his benevolence, during tho whole of his lifo, realized for himself manifold 
blessings. 

This land became nnto this monarch an establishment (perfect in every religious 
requisite). This sovereign reigned forty years. 

At the demise of this king, his younger brother, known by the name of prince Uttiyo, 
righteously reigned over this monarchy, to which there was no filial successor. 

The chief thero Mabindo, having propagated over Lankh the supreme religion of the 
vanquisher, his doctrines, his church discipline (as contained in the whole “ pitakattaya”), 
and especially the means by which the fruits of the state of sanctification are to be obtained 
in the most perfect manner, (which is the Nawawidhal6kuttaro dharamd;) moreover this 
lord of multitudinous disciples,—a luminary like unto the divine teacher himself, in 
dispelling tho darkness of sin in Lankd,—having performed manifold acts for the spiritual 
welfare of Lanka; in the eighth year of the reign of Uttiyo, while observing his sixtieth 
* f wasso ” since his ordination, and on the eighth day of the bright moiety of the month 
“ assayujo,” he attained “ parinibbdnan ” at the Ch6tiyo mountain. From that circum¬ 
stance that day obtained that name, (and was commemorated as the anniversary of the 

thdraparinibbdna ” day). 

King Uttiyo hearing of this event, overpowered with grief, and irrepressible lamenta¬ 
tion, repairing thither, and bowing down to the thdro, bitterly wept over tho many 
virtues (of tho deceased). Embalming the corpse of the th£ro in scented oil, and 
expeditiously depositing it in a golden coffin (also filled with spices and scented oils), and 
placing this superb coffin in a highly ornamented golden hearse, he removed the hearse in 
a magnificent procession. By the crowds of people who were flocking in from all 
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Alankatina maggtna bahudhd lankatan pur an dnayitwdna nagari chdrrftrd rdjawlthiyi; 
MahdwihdraA dnetwd tttha panhambamdiake, kutdgdran thapdpetwd sattdhan so mahipati, 
Torandddhajapnpphthigandhapupphagbatihieha wihdrancha samantdcha man (l it ah yojanatlayah, 
Ahu rdjdnubhdwtna dipantn sakalahpana dnubhdwina diwdnah tathcwCilahknlah ahn, 

Nandpujan kdrayitwd sattdhan so mahipati puratthima disdbhdgi third numb alt. ha mtilali, 
Kdretwd gandhachitakah mahdthupapadakkhinnn karontotuttha nitwdna kutdgdran manor amah, 
Chitakamhi thapdpetwd sakkdrah antiman akd, Chctiynh chitthakdrisi gdhaprhvdna dhdtuyb. 
Upaddhadhdluh gdhetwd Chetiyipabbaltpirha sabbhncha mihdrisu thupi kdrisi}hattiyd, 

Isino dthanikkhipun katatfhdnamhi tassa tan, wurhehate bahumdnina "hibhumangnnan" iti. 
Tatbppabliuti ariydnah samantd yojanantayi, sarirah aharitwdnu tnmhi dtsamhi dayihati. 
Sanghamittdmahdthiri, mahdbhihnd, mahdmuti, 1atwdna sasaual irhehdnitat.hd 161 ah it ah bahuh, 
Ekuna satthi wassd sd, Uttiyassetva rdjino wassamhi nawumi, khtmt Hatthdlhaka npassayt. 


directions, lie celebrated a festival of offerings, which was (in due form) kept up by that 
great assemblage of the nation. Having brought (the corpse) through the decorated 
high way to the highly ornamented capital; and marching in procession through the 
principal streets of the city, having conveyed the coffin to the Mahdwibdro, this sovereign 
deposited it on the spot, which received the name of “ Ambamalako." 

By the commands of the king, the wihdro and the space for three ydjanas round it 
were ornamented with triumphal arches, banners, and flowers, (and perfumed) with vases 
of fragrant flowers. By the interposition of the ddvos, the whole island was similarly 
decorated. For seven days this monarch kept up a festival of offerings. On the 
eastern side, at the Ambamalako of the th6ros, having formed a funeral pile of odoriferous 
drugs, and marched in procession round the great Thhpo; and the splendid coffin 
having been brought there, and placed on the funeral pile, he completed the performance 
of the last ceremony (by applying the torch to that pile). Collecting the relics of the thfero 
on that spot, the king built a d&goba there. 

The monarch, taking the half of those relics, at the Chdtiyo mountain, and at all 
the wiharos, built ddgobas. The spot at which the corpse of this sanctified personage was 
consumed, being held in great veneration, obtained the name of “ Isibhtimanganan.”— 
From that time, the corpse of every “ rahat ” priest (who died) within a distance of three 
y6janas, being brought to that spot, is there consumed. 

The chief thdri Sanghamittd, who had attained the perfection of doctrinal knowledge, 
and was gifted with infinite wisdom, having fulfilled every object of her sacred mission, 
and performed manifold acts for the spiritual welfare of the land, while sojourning in the 
Hatthdlhaka establishment; in the sixty ninth year of her ordination, and in the 
ninth year of the reign of king Uttiy6, achieved “ parinibb&nan.” 

k k 
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JFasanti, parinibhayi. ltajd tassdpi kdrayi Ihcrassawiya sattdhan pfijdsakkdramuttaman. 

SabbU atanlafd Lanka thirassawiya dsic.hu. Kuidgdragalan thiridihan sattadinachchayi, 

Nikkhamitwdna nagard, Th(ipdrdnapuratthati, Chittasdlasamipamhi mahdb6<lhipadassaye, 

Theriyd wuttafhdnamlii, aggikichchamakdrayi : thupancha tattha kdrisi Uttiyo »6 mahipati, 

Panchdpi ti mahdthird thtrdiithddaybpicha, tathdnika sdhassdni bhikkhu khindsaivdpicha; 

Sanghamittappal/hvtayct tdwanchddasathiriyokfiinasaiva bhikhhuniyb sahassdni bahunicha, 

Hahussutd, mahapahnd, winaydditthitdgaman,j6tayit\cdna kdiina pay did nichchatdwasan. 

Dasawassdni so raja rajjankdrisi Uttiyo. fiwananichchutd isd sabbalokawinasini. 

Tan, tan atisdhasan atibalan ndwdriyan, yo naro jdnantipi, anichchatan; hhawagale nibbindattniwaclia 
nihbinno wiratin ratin, nakurutipdpchi, punnchicha. Tassitansd atimohajdlabalatdjdnampi, sammuyhahti. 


Sujanappasddasanwegatlhdya kati Mabdwanse “ Thiraparinibbdnan" nama w/satimoparichchhido. 


For her, in the same manner as for the th6ro, the monarch caused offerings ami 
funeral obsequies to be kept up with the utmost pomp, for seven days. As in the case ol 
the tb6ro, the whole of Lanka was decorated (in veneration of this event). 

At the termination of the seventh day, removing the corpse of the theri, which bad been 
previously deposited in the funeral hall, out of the city, to the westward of the Thdparamo 
dagoba, to the vicinity of the bo-tree noar the Chfetiyo hall; on the spot designated by the 
th6ri herself, (the king) performed the funeral obsequies of consuming the body with fire. 
This monarch Uttiyo erected a thupo there also. 

The five principal thdros (who bad accompanied Mahindo from Jambtidipo), as 
well as those, of whom Arittho was the principal; and in like manner the thousands 
of sanctifiod priests (also natives of Lanka); and inclusive of Sanghamitta, the twelve 
th£ris (who came from Jambfidipo); and the many thousands of pious priestesses (natives 
of Lank&); all these profoundly learned, and infinitely wiso personages, having spread 
abroad the light of the “ winaya ” and other branches of the faith, in due course of nature, 
(at subsequent periods) submitted to the lot of mortality. 

This monarch Uttiyo reigned ten years. Thus this mortality subjects all mankind 
to death. 

If mortal man would but comprehend the relentless, the all powerful, irresistible 
principle of mortality; relinquishing (the hopeless pursuit of) “ sansara ” (eternity), 
he would, thus severed therefrom, neither adhere to a sinful course of life, nor abstain 
from leading a pious one. This (principle of mortality aforesaid) on finding his (man’s) 
having attained this (state of sanctity) self paralyzed, its power (over him) will become 
utterly extinguished. _ 

The twentieth chapter in the Mab&wansd entitled “ the attainment of parinibb&nan 
by the th6ros ” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 
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EkAWIHATJMO PAniCIICJJHEDO. 

Vttiyassa kanitthotu Mahdsiwa tadavhchaye, dasawassdni kdrisi rajjah sujanasiwakd. 
Rhaddattdlamhi so there pasiditwd manoramah kdrisi puritndyahtu wihdrrth nagarahganah. 
Mahdsiwakanifihitu Suratisso tadachchayt, dasawassdni kdrisi rajjahpun’itm sddarb . 

Anappakah puipiardsih sanchayanto manorami wihdrt bahuki thdni kdraptsi mnhipati. 

Purimdya Hatthikkhandhancha , Gbnnagirihamiwacha, 

Wahguttari pabbalamhi, Pdchinapabbatawhayah, Rahtrakasmihpabbatamhi tnthd Kolambakdlakah, 
Aritthupadi Lankan; purimdya Achchhagallakah, Girinclapatdkandan nagarah uttardyatn, 
Panchasatdniwamddi wihdrt puthawlpaligangdya orapdrahhi Lahkddipi tahih tahin. 

Puri rajjancha rajjecha safthitrussdn usddh ukah kdrisi ramme dhammina ralanattaya gdrawo 
Suwannapindatissbti ndmah rdjdpuri ahu, Suratissotu ndmantu tassdhu rajjapattiya , 
Assanawikaputtd dwi damild Sina-Guttikd Suratissamahipdlah lah gahetwd mahabbahi ; 

Duwi wisali wassdni rajjah dhammina larayuh. Ti gahetwd As dot a Mutasiwassa atlrajo. 


Chap. XXI. 

On his demise, JVIahasiwo, the patron of righteous men, the younger brother of Ultiyo, 
reigned ten years. This monarch, complying with (the directions of) the thfcro Bhudda- 
salho, constructed a wihtiro in the eastern quarter of the city, which was itself beauteous as 
Anganh (the goddess of bean ty). 

On his demise, Suratisso, the delighter in acts of piety, the younger brother of 
Mahasiwo, reigned ten years. This monarch, laying up for himself an inestimable 
store of rewards, built superb wiharos at many places, (viz.) to the eastward of the 
capital (near Dwaramandalo), the Hatthikkhandho; and in the same direction, the 
Gonnagiri wiharo: (also wiharos) at the Wanguttaro mountain; at the mountain called 
Pachfno; and at the Raherako mountain ;—in like manner at Kolambo, the Kaloko 
wiharo, and at the foot of the Arittho mountain, the Lanka wihhro. (Still further) to 
the eastward of Anur&lhapura, near Rahagallako (different however from the wiharo 
of the same name built by D6whnanpiyatisso) the Acliaggalako wihdro; to the north of the 
city, the Girin61apatakando wiharo. This ruler of the land, a sincoro worshipper of 
the “ralanattaya" during a period of sixty years, both before and after his accession, built 
in great perfection, and without committing any oppression, these, together with others, 
five hundred delightful wiharos, in various parts of the island, both on this and on the 
other side of the river (Mahawilliganga). 

This king was formerly called Sdwannapindatisso. From the time of his accession 
to the sovereignty, he acquired the appellation of Shratisso. 

Two damiio (malabhr) youths, powerful in their cavalry and-d&vy, named S6no and Gut- 
tiko, putting to death this protector of the land, righteously reigned for twenty two years. 

At the termination of that period, As61o son of Mutasiwo, and the ninth * of the (ten) 

•The names of nine of these brothers are given in the commentary. Abhuyo, Dewammpiyatisso, Ultiyo, Mahaseno, Maha- 
nago, Mattabhoyo, Suratisso. Kiranamako and Asclo, omitting Uddhanchulabhuyo, who is mentioned in the first chapter. 
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Sodariyanan bhdtunah nairama hhdinl6 Into /Inurddhapuri rdjjan dasawassdni karayi . 

ChUaratfha idhdgamma rujjatthan IJjujdtiko lilaro ndmn damild gahelwasilabhupatin, 
fPtnsdnt chttttdriaancha chaff drn'trha akdrayi rajjawohdrasamayi majjhatlo mittasattusu. 

Sayanassn siropasse ghuntah sndighayottakd lambdpiti wirdwitun ichchhantohi winichchhayan. 

Ekoputtoe.ha dhitdv.hu nhcsun tassariijinb: ratliina Tissawapin $6 gaclichhanld bhumipdlajo, 

Tarunan warhclihuJ an magge nipannan sahadhcnukan hiwan akkammachakkina asanchichcha aghdtayi. 
Gantwdna dhinn ghantah tan ghatieti, gliatitdya, sd Rdjd tinlwa chal kina sfsanputtassa chhidayi. 
Dijapdtan talaruklh t el6 sappo abhai khayi: tan pbtamdtd saknni gantwd ghanfamaghatfayi. 
Andpetwdna tan rdjd kuchchhin tassa widdtiya, pblah lan nihardpctwa tdli sappan samappayi. 
Ratanaggassa ratanattan tassacha gunasaratan ajdnanfopi so rdjd chdrittamanupdlayan. 
Chetiyapabbatan gantwd bhiklhusanghan patrdriyd dgarhchhantd rathagati rathassa yugakotiyd, 

Akdsi jinathvpasm iludisassa bhanjunnn. Amachchd “diwa thupo no tayd bhinmdi 9" dhu tan. 
Asanchichchakalipeso rdjd oruyiha sandand “ chat;kina mama sisampi chliindathdti," pathk sayi. 


brothers (born of the same mother) putting them (the usurpers) to death, reigned at 
Anurddhapura for ten years. 

A damilo named Elaro, of the illustrious “ Uju ” tribe, invading this island from tho 
Ch61a country, for the purpose of usurping the sovereignty, and putting to death the 
reigning king Asdlo, ruled the kingdom for forty four years,—administering justice with 
impartiality to friends and to foes. 

At the head of his bed, a bell, with a long rope, was suspended, in order that it might 
be rung by those who sought redress. The said monarch had a son and a daughter. 
This royal prince, on an excursion to the Tisso tank in his chariot, unintentionally killed 
a full grown calf, which was on the road with its dam, by the wheel of tho carriage 
passing over its neck. The cow repairing to the said bell (rope), threw herself against it. 

The consequence of that peal of the bell was, that the king struck off tho head of his 
son with that very wheel. A serpent devoured a young crow on a palmyra tree. The 
mother of the young bird, repairing to the bell (rope) flew against it. The king causing 
the said (serpent) to be brought, had its entrails opened; and extracting the young bird 
therefrom, hung the serpent up on the palmyra tree. 

Although this king was ignorant of the “ ratanattaya ” as well as of its inestimable 
importance and immutable virtues, protecting the institutions (of the land), he repaired to 
the Chfetiyo mountain; and offered his protection to the priesthood. On his way back in his 
chariot, a comer of a buddhistical edifice was fractured by the yoke bar of his carriage. 
The ministers (in attendance) thus reproached him“ Lord! is our thupo to be demolish¬ 
ed by thee ? ” Although the act was unintentional, this monarch, descending from his 
carriage, and prostrating himself in the street, replied, “ do ye strike off my head with the 
wheel of my carriage.” “ Mahardja,” (responded the suite) “ our divine teacher delights 
not in torture: seek forgiveness by repairing the thupo.” For the purpose of replacing the 
fifteen stones which had been displaced, he bestowed fifteen thousand kahapanas. 
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“ Pamhinsan, makdrdja, Satthd no niwa ichchhati; tkupakpSkatikan katwa kkamdpiktli;" ahu tan. 

Ti fkapitunpanchadasa pdsdnipatitk tahin kd/idpanasahassani add pancha dastwa so. 

Ekd tnahallikd wiki sdsltun atapelhipi. Diwo akdli wassitwa, tassd wikin atimayi. 

ffikin gahetwd gantwdsd ghantan taA sdmagkattayi. Akdlatvassan satvod, tan wissajjetwd tamitthikan ; 
“Rdjd dkammanki wattentd kdli wastanlabkiiti; tassd winickchasattkdya upawdsan nipajjt 16. 
Haliggdkidiwaputtb tafUfb tijlna btthafo, gantwd ckatnmmahardjdsantikan tan niwtdayi. 

Tt tamdddya, gantwdnd Sakkassa paftwedayan. SakJo pajjitnnamdhuya kaliwassan upddisi. 

Batiggaki dtwuputto rdjind tan niwtdayi. Taddppabhiti tanrajji diwddtwb nawassatha. 

Rattindiwonu sattdhan want ydtnamhimajjhime punnand hlsun sabbattka khuddald wdtakdnipi. 
Agatigamanadbsd muttamatt na tsb ar.anuhatakxiditthipidisf pdpuniddhi agatigumanadosan 
suddhaditthisamdnokathamidabhimanussbbuddhimdnojahiyyati. 


S uja na ppasadasa nto iga tth ay a l ate Mahdwansi "panehardjako" ndma ikawisatiino parichchhtdo. 


A certain old woman had laid out some paddy to dry. The d£wo (who presides over 
elements) causing an unseasonable shower to fall, wetted her paddy. Taking the paddy 
with her, she went and rang the bell. Satisfying himself that the shower was unseasona¬ 
ble, sending the old woman away and saying to himself* “ While a king rules righteously 
the rain ought to fall at seasonable periodsin order that he might be inspired with the 
means of giviug judgment in tho case, he consigned himself to the penance of abstinence. 
By the supernatural merits of the king, the tutelar d6wo who accepted of his bdli offerings, 
moved with compassion, repairing to the four kings of ddwos (of tho Chatumahardja world) 
imparted this circumstance to them. They, taking him along with them, submitted the 
case to Sakko. Sakko (the supreme dfewo) sending for tho spirit who presides over the 
elements, enjoined the fall of showers at seasonable hours only. 

Tho tutelar d6wo of the king imparted this (behest) to the monarch. From that period, 
during his reign, no shower fell in the day time; it only rained, at the termination of every 
week, in the middle of the night, and the ponds and wells were every where filled. 

Thus, even he who was a heretic, doomed by his creed to perdition, solely from having 
thoroughly eschewed the sins of an “agati” course of life (of impiety and injustice), 
attained this exalted extent of supernatural power. Under these circumstances, how 
much more should the true believer and wise man (exert himself to) eschew the vices of an 
impious and iniquitous life. 


The twenty first chapter in the Mah&wanso entitled “ the five kings " composed equally 
for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 
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Bawjsatimo Parichchhedo. 

Rldran gh/itayitwiina rdjdhu Dutfhagamini: tadatthan dipanatthdya anupubba kathi ayan. 
Diwdnanpfyatissassa ran/t6 dutiya bhdtukb upardji Mahdndgb ndmdhu bhatunbpiyo. 

Ranno diutl saputtassa bdlirajjdbhikimini upardjawadhatthdya jatachittd niraataran; 

Wdpi Tarachchhandman sd kdrdpentassa pdhini amban wisina yojetwa thapelwd amba matthaki, 
Tassa putlb sahagatd upardjtna balakb bhdjhanl wMariyiwa tan amban kddiydmart, 

Uparajd tatoyiwa saddrabalawdhanb rakkhitun sakamattdnan Rohandbhimukhb agd. 

Yatfhdldya t ttihdrasmin mahtsi tassa gabbhinlpultanjanist. S6 tassa bhdtundma makdrayit 
Tatb gantwd Rohanan, s6 issarb Rohani khill mahdhhogt Mahdgdmi rajjan kdrisikhattiyb. 
Kdrisis6 Ndgamahdmhdran sakandmakan, Uddhakandharakddiwa wihdrt kdrayi bahu. 
Yafthd/akatisso so tassaputld tadachchayo, tatthlwa rajjan kdrisi tassaputtbbhayb tathd, 
Gothdbhayasntb Kdkawannatissiti wissutb, tadachchayi tatlha rajjan sb akdrisi khattiyb■ 
ff ihdrudiwi ndmdsi tnabisi tassa rdjino saddhassasaddhdsampanna dhitd Kaiydni rdjinth 


Chap. XXH. 

Diiftliagamini patting him (Elftro) to death, became king. To illustrate this (event), the 
following (is the account given) in ancient history. 

The next brother of king DdwAnanpiyatisso, named MahanAgo, had been appointed 
sab-king; and lie was much attached to his brother. 

The consort (of H6wananpiyatisso) ambitious of administering the government, daring 
the minority of her son, was incessantly plotting the destruction of the sub-king. She 
sent to him, while engaged in the formation of the TaracbchhA tank, an ambo fruit 
containing poison, which was placed the uppermost (in a jar) of ambos. Her infant son, 
who had accompanied the sub king (to tho tank) at the instant of opening tbo jar, eating 
that particular ambo, died. From that very spot, for the preservation of his life, taking 
bis family and his establishment with him, the sub-king escaped in the direction of the 
ftdhana division. 

(In the flight), at tho YatthAla wihAro, his pregnant consort was delivered of a son; 
to whom ha gave tho name of his (reigning) brother (and of the place of his nativity, 
Yatthalatisso). Proceeding from thence to Bdhana, this illustrious prince ruled over 
the fertile and productive R6hana country, making MahagAmo his capital. He construct¬ 
ed a wihkro, bearing his own name, MahAnago, as well as Uddhankandaro and many 
other wihAros. 

On his demise, his son, the aforesaid YatthAlakatisso, ruled over the same country. 
In like manner his son Gdtbabbayo succeeded him. Similarly on the demise of GothA- 
hh&jo, his son, the monarch celebrated under the name of K&kawannatisso ruled there. 
The queen consort of that sovereign of eminent faith was WihdradAwi, the equally pious 
daughter of the king of Kalydni. 
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Kaly&ni rdjini Titta dti Uttiyandmaki, *6 diwi sanyiga janitakidhi tassa kaniffhako, 

Bhiti tatipaldyitwd ayyauttiyandmaki anriattha teas!: so diso tena tan ndmakd ahu. 

Patwd rahastaltkhan, s6 bhikkhuwlsadharan naranpdhisi diwiyd; gantwd rdjailwdri fhititu so. 
Rdjagthi arahatd bhunjamdni sabbadd anifdyamdno thirina ran\\o gharamupdgami. 

Thtrtna saddhin bhunjilwd ranlfo sahdwiniggami pdlisi bhumiyan likhan, pekkhamdndya diwiyd; 
Saddtna tinardjd tan niwatlitwd, wilokayan yatwdna UkhassasandesaA kuddha, thirassa dummati 
Theran tan puritan tancha mdrdpetwdna Kidhasd samuddamin khipdpiti. Kujjliilwd tena diwatd, 
Samuddenitthardpisun tan dbsan situ bhupati attano dhitaran Suddhadewinndma surupinin, 
Likhitwd “ rdjadhitdti" sovoannukkhliyd . lahun nisiddpiya tatthiwa samuddasmin wisajjayi. 
Okkantan tan tatidaki Kdkawaynb mahipati, abhisichayi tindsi wiharopapadawhayd. 
Titsamahdwihdrancha, tatha, Chittalapabbalan, Camitfhawdlan Kiitdlin wihdre ewamddiki, 

Kdretwd snppasannina manasd ratanaltdyi, upaffhahi sadd sanghanpachchayihi chatubbhi si. 


Tisso, the sovereign of Kaly&ni, had a brother named Uttiyo, who, terrified at the 
resentment borno to him on the king’s detection of his criminal intercourse with the queen, 
fled from thence. This princo, called Uttiyo, from his grandfather (king of Anuradha- 
pura), established himself in another part of the country (near the sea). From that cir¬ 
cumstance, that division was called by his name. The said prince, entrusting a secret letter 
to a man disguised in (he garb of a priest, dispatched him to the queen. (The messenger) 
repairing thither, stationed himself at the palace gate; and as the sanctified chief 
th&ro daily attended the palace for his repast, he also unobserved entered (with that chief 
priest’s retinue) the royal apartment. After having taken his repast with tho thero, on the 
king's leaving the apartment in attendance (on the thdro), this disguised messenger 
catching (at last) the eye of the queen, let the letter drop on the ground. By the 
noise (of its fall) the king’s (attention) was arrestod. Opening it and discovering the 
object of tbe communication, the monarch, misled (into the belief of the chief priest’s 
participation in the intrigue), became enraged with tho th&ro; and in bis fury putting both 
the th6ro and the messenger to death, cast their bodios into the sea. The ddwatas, 
to expiate (this impiety), submerged that province by the overflow of the ocoan. 
This ruler of the land (to appease the ddwatas of tho ocean) quickly placing his own 
lovely daughter Sudh&ddwi in a golden vessel, and inscribing on it “ a royal maiden,” at 
that very place launched her forth into the ocean. The king (of Mabag&mo) Kakawanno 
raised to the dignity of his queen consort, her who was thus cast on shore on his 
dominions. Hence (from the circumstance of her being cast on shore near a wiharo), her 
appellation of Wih4rad6wi. 

Having caused to be constructed the Tissamahh, as well as the Ghittalapabbato, 
Gamitthaw&la, Kutili, and other wihhros, (the king) zealously devoted to the “ ratanat- 
taya” constantly bestowed on tho priesthood, the four sacerdotal requisites. 

At that period there was a certain s&mandro priest, a most holy character, and a 
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Kifipabbatandmamhi toiharl Silatoannawd tadd ahu sdmanitb ndnd puhftakari sadd, 
Sukhindrdhanatthdya Akaslchttiya^agnt fhapisi tint sbpdnipSsinaphatak&ni id. 

Add paniyaddnancha wattah sahghassachdkari, sadd kilantakdyassa tassd bddho mahdahu. 
Siwikaya tamdnetwd bhikkhawb katawldinb Sildpassaya pariwina Tissardmt upatfhahun. 

Sadd Wihdradtwiyd rdjagihi susankhatipurabhattah mahddanah datwdsahghassa saniiatd, 
Pachchhdbhattahgadhamdlah hhtsajjah wasandnicha gdhayitwd gatdrdmah sakkarontiyathdrahd. 
Tadd tathtwa katwdsd sahghatthirassa santiki, nisidi dhammah dtsento third tan idamabrawi, 

“Mahdsampatti tumhihi laddhdyah puniiakammand, nppamddowa kdial 16puhnakammi iddnipi." 
Ewahwuttitu sd dha: “kin sampatti ayah idhd, ytsan n6 ddrakdnatthi t wahjhdsampatti tinatb t " 
Chalabhihnb mahdthiroputtaldbhamawtkkhiya: “gildnasdmaneran tanpassa diwitiabrawi. 

Sdgantwd tannamaranah sdmaniramawochta ; '•patthihi mamaputtattah: sampatti mahatthi n6'' 
Nd ichchhatili iiatwdna, tadatthah mahatih tubhah pupphapujah karayitwd punaydchi sumidhasb. 
Ewampi nichehhamanassa atthayupdyakdwidd, ndndbhisajja watthdni sahghi datwdtha ydchitah- 


practiser of manifold acts of charity, residing in the Kdtipabbata wihdro. For the 
purpose of facilitating the ascent to the Akas6ch6tiya vvihdro (which was difficult 
of access) he placed in the (intervals of) three rocks, some steps. He constantly provided 
for his fraternity, tho beverage used by priests, and performed the menial services due to 
the senior brotherhood. Unto this (samAnlro), worn out by his devout assiduities, 
a severe visitation of illness bcfcl. The priests who were rendering assistance (to 
the patient) removing him in a “ siwika ” to the Tissarama wiharo, were attending him 
in the Silapasso pariw6no. The benevolent Wih&radfcwi constantly sent from the well- 
provided palace the forenoon principal alms to the priesthood; and taking with her the 
evening meal, offerings of fragrant garlands, medicinal drugs and clothing, she repaired to 
the temple and administered every comfort. While she was in the performance of this 
duty, she happened to be seated near the chief priest; and the said thcro in propounding 
the doctrines of the faith, thus addressed her: “ It is on account of thy pious benevolence 
that thou hast attained thy present exalted position of prosperity. Even now (however) 
in the performance of acts of benevolence there should (on thy part) be no relaxation.” 
On his having delivered this exhortation, she replied, “ why ? in what does this exalted 
prosperity consist? Up to this period we have no children, it follows therefore that it is 
the prosperity of barrenness.” The chief thdro, master of the six branches of doctrinal 
knowledge, foreseeing the prosperity which would attend her son ‘replied* “Queen, 
look (for the realisation of thy wish) to the suffering sAmandro.” Repairing to the 
dying priest, she thus implored of him: “ Become my son: it will be to us (a resalt) of the 
utmost importance.” Finding that he was not consentient, still with the same object in 
view, having held a magnificent festival of flower offerings, this benefactress again renewed 
her petition. On him who was thus unrelenting and on the priesthood (generally) 
the queen fruitful in expedients, having bestowed medicines and clothing, again implored of 
him (the dying sdroanero). He (at last) consented to become a member of die royal family. 
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Patthisi so rdjakulan si tan thinan anikaduhd atankaritwd wanditwd ydnamdruyiha pakkami . 

Tul6 chutb sdmanirb gar.hehhamdndya diwiyd tassd kuchchhlmhi nihbatti; tanjaniya niwatti sa, 
ft anno tan .sdsanan datmd, rannd sahapunagamd, sarirakcchchan kdretwd sdmanirassubhopi ti 
Tasminytwa pariwini wasantd santamdnasa mahdddnanpawaltisun bhikkhusanghassa sabbadd. 

Tassiwan dohm6 dsi, mahdpuniidya diwiyd, “usabhamattan madhugandan katwd, usstsa kisayan u/dmekarina 
passim nipannd, sayani suhhi dwddusannan sahassdnah bhikhhunan dinnasisakan, 

Madhnh bhunjatu kdmdsi." “At ha Eldrardjinb yodhana maggaybdhassa sisachliinddsi dhowanan, 

Tassiwa shithatwdm patunchewa akamayi." “Anurddhapurassiwa uppalakkhdtatb pana, 
Anituppalamdlancha amild tappilandhitun: tandiwi rdjino dha, Nemitti puchchhi bhupati , 

Tan sutwd ahu nimittd ** diwiputlo nighadtiya damilt; katwikarajjan; so sdsanan jbtayissati." 

“Edison madhugandan yd dassesi tassa edisin sampattin diti rdjdti ; " ghbsapisi mahipati, 

Gofhasamudduioslanti madhupunnan nikujjitan ndwah diswdna dehikkhi ranno jnnapadi narb. 

Rajd diwin tahin netwd, mandapamhi susunkhani yatichchhitan tayamadhuh paribhbga makdrayi. 


She, causing his residence to be ornamented with every description of decoration, and 
bowing down and taking leave of him, departed, seated in her carriage. The s£man6ro 
expiring immediately afterwards, was conceived in the womb of the queen, who was still on 
her journey. Conscious of what had taken place, she stopped (her carriage); and having 
announced the event to the king, together with his majesty returned, and both performed 
the funeral obsequies of the saman6ro; and for the priesthood sanctified in mind, 
resident in that pariwhno, they constantly provided alms. 

Unto this pre-eminently pious queen the following longing of pregnancy was engendered. 

First: that lying on her left side, on a magnificent bed, having for her head-pillow 
a honey comb, an “ usabho ” in size, and having given thereof to twelve thousand priests, 
she might eat the portion left by them. 

Secondly: that she might bathe in the (water) in which the sword which struck off 
the head of the chief warrior of king El&ro was washed, standing on the head of that 
identical individual. 

Thirdly: that she might wear unfaded uppala flowers, brought from the uppala marshes 
of Anuradkapura. 

The queen mentioned these longings to the king, and the monarch consulted the fortune¬ 
tellers. The fortune-tellers, after inquiry into the particulars, thus predicted: “The 
queen’s son, destroying the damilos, and reducing the country under one sovereignty, 
will make the religion of the land shine forth again.” The sovereign caused 4 to be 
proclaimed by beat of drums:—“Whosoever will discover a honey comb of such a descrip¬ 
tion ; to him will the king give a proportionate reward.” A native of that district seeing 
a canoe which was turned up on the beach near the waves, filled with honey, reported the 
same to the king. The riq& conducted the queen thither; and in a commodious building 
erected there, sho had the means of partaking of the honey comb according to her longing. 


m m 
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Itari ddhlt tasxd sampdditun mahipati fFilusmnanandtnantan yddhan tatthaniydjayi. 

Sdnurddhapuran franhvd rantio maggalawdhinb gopnkina al;d mettin, tassa kichchancha sabbadi, 

Tassa wisxatthatan iiatwa pdtoma uppaldnaxin Kadamhanadiydlirt ihapdpetwd amnkitb. 

Anon nelwd tamdrupiha, ganhitwd uppaldnasin, niwidayilwd attdnan anawigina pakkami. 

Suited rdjd gahitun tan mahdyodhamaptsayi, dutiyasammatan assan arut/iha sdnudhdwi tan. 

Sogumbanissitd assan pithiytwa nisidiya, entassapitthitd tana uhbayihddn pasdrayi. 

Assawtgina yuntassa si sun chhijji; uhho bhayt, sisanchaddya, suyan sd Malidgdmamttpdgami. 

Dohali ticha sd diwi paribhunjiya yahiruchin; raja ywlhasxn sahkdran hdrnpisi yathdrahan. 

Sddiwi tamayi dhannanjanrtyi pultamnttaman, malidrdjakule tasmin dnanduclia mahd ahu. 
Tassdpunndnuhhdwcna tadahiwa updgamun, ndndratanasampunna xnltandmi laid laid, tassewapunnatijena 
Ckhaddantakulald lari, hatlhleftc.hhdpan dharitwd thapetwdidhapakkami. 

Tan tillhasaratiramhi dimed gambantarl thitan Kandnldndma bdlisiko rahm dchikkhi tdwadi. 
Pisetwdchariyi rdjd tamdndpiya pdsayi, Hand aid iti ndyiltha diffhattd Kandultna sd 


For the purpose of gratifying her other longings, the rules assigned the accomplishment 
of the task to the warrior named Wdlusumano. He, repairing to Anuradhapura, formed an 
intimacy with the groom of the king (Elaro’s) charger (named Sammato); and constantly 
assisted him in his work. Perceiving that the groom had relaxed in his vigilance, 
at the dawn of day, (previously) concealing some uppala flowers and a sword on the bank 
of the Kadambo river, without creating the slightest suspicion, loading the state charger 
(to the river), mounting him, and seizing the uppala flowers and the sword, and proclaim¬ 
ing, who he was, darted oft'at the full speed of the horse. 

The king (Eldro), hearing of this event, dispatched his warrior (Nandisarathi) to seize 
him, mounted on the next host charger (Sirigutto). That warrior chased (the fugitive). 
(Wdlasfimo) stationed himself in ambuscade in a forest (called the nigrodho forest in the 
Rohana division), retaining his seat on his horse. On tho approach from behind of 
his pursuer, he drew bis sword, and held it out (neck high). From tho impetus of 
the horse, the pursuer’s head was struck olf. Taking possession of the head and of both 
chargers, on the same evening, he entered Maliagamo; and the queen, according to her 
desire, gratified her longing. Tho king conferred favors on the warrior proportionate to 
his great services. 

This queen, in duo course, gave birth to a son endowed with marks predictive 
of the most propitious destiny. By the preternatural good fortune of the (infant prince), 
on the same day, seven ships laden with treasures arrived in different (parts of the island). 
By the same good fortune, a state elephant of the “ Chhadanta ” breed, bringing a young 
elephant (of tho same breed) and depositing it here, departed. On the same day, 
an angler named Kandnlo, finding this (young elephant) in a marsh near the harbour, 
reported it to tho king. The rhja sending elephant keepers and having it brought, 
reared it. From its having been discovered by the fishermaa Kandulo, it was named 
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Suwannabhdjanddinan punndndwd idhdgati Hi ranno niwedisnn rdjd tdndhardpayL 

Putt aim ndma karani manga Iambi mahipaH dwddaxaxakaxsa sankhan hhikkhuxanghan nimantayi. 

Ewan chintisi; “yadi mipnltb Lanhdtnti lhilt rajjangahelwd; Sambudd/iasdsananjotayisxati 
“Atfhuttara sahasxanwd bhikkhawn pawixantuchn, xnbbt ti uddhapattancha chiwaran pdrupantueha ; ' 

*•Paihaman dakkhinan pdflan nmmdranto thnpanluahn, kkachchhnlta yutan dbammukurakan ntharantucha." 
"Gotamdndma thirbchapaliganhdtn pnttakan; socha xaranaxikkhdyn detuSab 7 tan talhd ahu. 

Sahhan nimitlan diswdna, tutihachilto mnhipati, datwd sanghuxsa pdpaxan, ndmnn pal land kdrayi. 
Mahdgdmi ndya Lallan ptlundmancha atlano uhhb katwdna ikajjhan "Gdmani-Abhayb" Hi. 

Mahdgumc pawisitwd, nawami diwasi tatb. sangaman dimhjdk(hi; tinagabbhnmnganhi xd. 
Kdltjdtansutan rdjd Tixsanaman akdrayi mahntd pdrihdrina ubho waddinsu da raid. 

Sitthappawixa mnngalnkdlt dwinnampi xftiarb bhikkhuxatdnan punehaman ddpayituutnapdyasan. 

Tthi npaddht bhnitamhi gahrlwd thokathbkanan xdwri n naxarakinixan di’viy d xaftubhupali ; 

“Sambuddhasdsanan tmnhc yadi chhaddhithn puttakd majtrain khuchchhigalan idan woti :" addpnyi 


Kandulo. Report having been made to the king that ships had arrived laden with golden 
utensils and other goods, the monarch caused them to be brought (to Mahagamo). 

At the festival held on the day on which the king conferred a name on his son, 
he invited about twelve thousand priests, and thus meditated : “ If my son be destined, 
after extending his rule over tho whole of Lanka, to cause the religion of Buddho 
to shew forth; let at least eight thousand priests, all provided with robes and with 
uncovered dishes, now enter (the palace). Let them uncover with one hand their drinking 
basons, and let them cross the thresh-hold with their right foot foremost. Let tho thbro 
Gotamo undertake the office of naming my son, and let him inculcate on him the life of 
righteousness which leads to salvation.” All (these silent supplications) were fulfilled 
accordingly. 

Seeing every anticipation realized, the monarch exceedingly rejoiced, presenting the 
priesthood with rice dressed in milk, caused the ceremony to be performed of naming 
his child. Uniting in one the appellations of “ Mahagdrab ” the seat of his government, and 
(“Ahhayo”) the title of his own father, he called him “Gamini-abhayo.” On the ninth day 
(from that event), while residing at Mahagamo, (the king) renewed connubial intercourse 
with the queen, whereby she became pregnant. On a son being born, in due course, the 
rdja conferred on him the name of Tisso. Both these children were brought up in great 
state. 

On the day of the festival of piercing the ears of tho two (princes), this affectionate 
(parent) again bestowed the alms of milk-rice on five hundred priests. The monarch, 
assisted by the queen, having collected into a golden dish a little from each of the partially 
consumed contents of the priests* dishes, and bringing (this collection to the princes) he 
put (a handful thereof in tho mouth of each) and said: “ My children, if ye ever become 
subverters of the true faith, may this food, when admitted into your stomachs, never be 
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tEiA'idya bhdsi tatthnnti ubho rdjaltumarakd pnydxantan alhunjisu tufthachitta matanwiya. 

Dana dwudaxa waxxixu tcsu wimanxanatlhilo tathtwa bhilkhu bhujctwd titan uditfha bhojanan . 

Gdhayitwd taddhakina fhapdpetwu tadantike, libitdgan ldmyitwdna, idamaha mahipatl: 

*Kuladiwatduan nd, laid, bhilckhunanwimakhdmayan nahessdmdti' chintetwd bhdgan hhunjathd mantieha 
1 Dwl bhdtarl mayan nichchanannamaiinamadubhahd bhawixsumdli’ chintetwd bhdgan bhunjata mantieha.’’ 

A matanwiya bhunjinxn ti dwt bhagi ubhopicha. ‘Nayujjhissamu damilihi' iti bhunjatamah iti." 

Ewan watt exit Tissb to pdnind khipi bhojanan- Gdmayi bhuttapi nduntu khipitwd sayanah gatb, 

Sankuchitwu hatlhapddah nipajji sayane xayaA. Diwi gantwd tosayanti, "Gdmaninitadabrawi, 

‘ ‘Paxdritanga, sayane, kin ; asisi s a khan, suta f" “Gangd pdrdmhi dimild: itd gofhamuhd dadhi :" 

“Nathan pasdritanhangah nipajjdmili f" sdbrawi. Sutwdna tassddhippdyan tuijhl dsi mahipati. 

So kamlndbhiwaddhenlo aha solasawassikdpnnnnwd yaxawd dhitimdtljb balaparakkamo, 

Chalachaldyan gatiyamhi pdnino upenti puna inn, yathd ruchingatin ititi mantwd talatainmah ddard 

bhawtyya ptinnupachayamhi buddkimd. 

Sujanappasddasanwegattlidya kati Mahdwanse “Gdmini kumdrapasuti" ndma bdwisatimb parichchhido. 

digested,” Both the royal youths, fully understanding the imprecation addressed to them, 
accepting the milk-rice, as if it had been heavenly food, swallowed it. 

When these two boys had respectively attained their tenth and twelfth years, the king, 
wishing to ascertain their sentiments, having as before entertained the priesthood, gather¬ 
ing the residue of their repast into a dish, and placing it near tho youths, thus addressed 
them, dividing the contents of the dish into three portions: “ My children, cat this portion, 
vowing ye will never do injury to the priests, who are tho tutelar dewatas of our dynasty. 
Again vowing ‘ wo two brothers will ever live in amity without becoming hostile, eat 
this portion.” Both of them ate these two portions, as if they had consisted of celes¬ 
tial food. (The king then said) “ eat this vowing ‘we will never make war with the 
damilos'.” On being called upon to make this vow, Tisso flung tho portion from him with 
his hand. G&mini also spurned away his handful of rice, and retiring to his bed laid 
himself on it, with his hands and feet gathered up. The princess mother following Gamini, 
and caressing him, inquired, “ My boy, why not stretch thyself on thy bed, and lie 
down comfortably ? ” “ Confined (replied he) by the damilos beyond the river (Maha- 
wclliganga), and on the other side, by the unyielding ocean, how can I (in so con¬ 
fined a space) lie down with outstretched limbs?” Tho monarch on hearing the 
import of his reply, was speechless from surprise. 

The prince, in due course, increasing in piety, prosperity, wisdom, good fortune 
and martial accomplishments, attained his sixteenth year. 

The destination of every mortal creature being involved in uncertainty (from the frailties 
of mortality^ it is only by a life of piety that the desired destination can bo ensured. 
Bearing this truth constantly in mind, the wise man should indefatigably exert himself to 
earn the rewards of a pious life. 

The twenty second chapter in the Mahkwanso, entitled “ origin of Gemini ” composed 
equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 
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Tewisatimo Parichchhedo. 

Ballakkhanoripihi tijb, jawagunihicha aggb ahu mdhdkdyo socket Kandulawdranb■ 

Nandimitto, Suranimilo, Mahdsbnb, Gofthaimbara, Thiraputtdkhayb, liharano, fVtiutumanb lath kwacha. 
Khanjadewo, Pussadiwd, Labhiyawasabhopicha; tit dasamahd yodha tassdhisun mahabbald. 

Ahu Eldrardjassa Mittonuma chamupati. Tassa Kummantagdmamhi, pdchlnakhandhardjiyd, 
Chittapabbatasdmantd, ahu hhajiniyasutb kbsthilawatlhugniho; mdtulassiuia ndmakb. 

G&ramhiparisampantan daharantan lumdrakan abajjhanandiyd kafiyd nisadamhi abandhtsun. 

Nisadan kaddhatb tassa bhumiyan parisappatd ummdrd tikkamenandi, sajijjati yato tato. 

Nandimittoti /tdyilta dasa ndgabalb ahu . fPaddho nangara mdgamma sb upaffhdsi mdtulaA, 

Thtipddisu asakkdran karonti damili tadd, urun akkamma pddina hatthina itarantu sb, 

Gahetwd sampaddletwd, bahin Ihipati, Thdmavad diwa antaradhdpcnti tina khittan kalibaran. 
Damilanan bhuyan diswdrannb drochayinsu; “fan saybdhdganhathenanti," wuttd: kdtun ndsakkhitun. 
Chintisi Nandimitto sb “ewampi karato mama, janakkhayb kiutalamhi; natthi sdsanajbtanan 


Chap. XXIII. 

The before-mentioned magnificent state elephant Kandulo, supernaturally-gifted with 
strength and symmetry of form, was invaluable from his speed and docility. (Gemini) 
had also ten powerful warriors, viz .: Nandimitto, Stiranimilo, Mahas6no, Gdtthtpmbaro, 
Theraputtabhayo, Bharano, W616sumano, as also Khanjadewo, Pussad6wo and Labhiya- 
wasabho. 

King Elaro had a minister named Mitto. In his native villago Kummantagdmo, situated 
* in a division to the south east, near the Chitto mountain, lived bis sister's son, who had 
a peculiarity of formation in certain members, and bore the name* of his maternal uncle. 
(His parents) were compelled to tie to a stone, with a band round his waist, this infant 
son of theirs, who had acquired the habit of wandering far away. This thong (nandi) 
with which he was tied to the stone, by (the boy’s) constantly rubbing it backward and 
forward against the ground at the threshold of the house, wearing through, was broken. 
Hence he obtained the appellation of Nandi-mitto, and acquired the strength of ten 
elephants. On attaining manhood, repairing to the capital, he attached himself to bis 
uncle. 

A t that time, on a damilo being detected in offering any indignity to the dagobas or 
other sacred edifices, this powerful (Nandimitto) was in the practice, after placing his feet 
on one of his (the offender’s) thighs, seizing the other with his hand, and splitting him in 
two, of pitching the corpse beyond (the barrier of the town). The dfcwos rendered invisible 
the corpses thus thrown away by him. Reports were made to the king of the obvious 
diminution of the damilos; and on being answered, “ Seize him with the aid of the 
wa|riors; ” they were not able to enforce that order. This Nandimitto then thus medi¬ 
tated : “ From my present proceedings there is only a diminution of tho people. There is 

n u 
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“Rohant khattlyd sand, pasannd ratanattayi; tatthakatwd rdjaslwan ganhitwd damile kkilt, 

"Rajjan datwd khantiydnan jotayissan buddhasdsandn." Iti gantwd Gdmanissa laA kumaratsa sdwayi. 
Mdtuyd mantayitwd so sakkdrantassa karayi. Sakkati Randimittb s6 yadhd wati tadantiki, 
Kdkawannbtissardja wdrltun damili sadd, Mahdgangdyatitthlsu rakkhan sabbisu kdrayi. 

Ahu Dighdbhayindma rafniinijabhariyd suto, Kachchhakatitthiya gaygdya tina rakkhamakdrayi . 

So rakkhakaranatthaya samantd yirjananchayt mahdhilamltd Iklkan puttan dndpayi tahin. 
Kotthiwdlajanapadi gdmakhandakawitthiki sattaputtb kulapati sangho ndmdsi ward. 

Tassdpl dutch pdhtsi rSjaputto sulatthikb sattamo Nimilondma dasahatthi halo suto, 

Tassa akammasilattd khiyantachhapi bhdtaro rorhayuh: tassagamanah natumdtdpitd pana. 
Kujjhitwd sisnbhdtunan pdtoyiwa tiyojanah, gantwd suriyuggamiytwa rdjaputtah apassi toll. 

S6 tan wimansanalthdya duri kichehi niyojnyi: **Chitiyapabbatd san.nl Dwdramandalagdmaki, 
“Brdhmano Kundald ndma wijjati ml sahdyakd, samuddapdra hhanddni tassa wijjanti santiki; 

“Gantwd tan tina dinndni bhandakdni idhdhara:" itiwatwdna bhbjetwd lekhahdatwd voisajjayi. 


no revival of the glory of oar religion. In Rohana there are sovereigns, believers in the 
‘ ratanattaya.’ Establishing myself in their courts, and capturing all the damilos, and 
conferring the sovereignty on those royal personages, 1 will bring about the revival of the 
glory of the religion of Buddho.” With this view he repaired to the court of G&mini, and 
disclosed his project. The prince having consulted his mother, received him into his 
service. The warrior Nandimitto, who was so befriended, established himself at the 
(prince’s) court. 

$ 

The monarch Kdkawannatisso for the purpose of keeping the damilos in check, esta¬ 
blished guards at al^ the ferries, of the principal river. This king had a son named 
Dighabhayo by another wife (than Wihhradfewi); by him the passage of the Kachchh&ka 
ferry was guarded. In order that he might protect the country within a circumference 
of two yojanas, he called out, to attend that duty, a man from each family. 

In the village Khandawitthiko, in the K6tiwdla division, there was an eminent caravan 
chief named Sangho; his seventh son Nimilo had the strength of ten elephants, and 
the prince desirous of enlisting him, sent a messenger for him. His sis brothers derided 
his helplessness in every way, and his want of skilfulness; his parents therefore refused 
their consent to the invitation of the prince. Enraged with all his brothers, departing at 
dawn of day, before the rise of the sun, he reached that prince’s post, a distance of three 
ydjanas. (The prince) to put his powers to the test, imposed upon him the task of per¬ 
forming distant journies. “ In the village Dwaramandalo, near the Chdtiyo mountain (said 
he) my friend, the brdhman named Kandalo resides. In his possession there are rich 
articles (such as frankincense, sandal wood, &c.) imported from beyond the ocean. Re¬ 
pairing to him, bring hither such articles as may be given by him.” Having pufthis 
injunction on him, and given him refreshment, he dispatched him giving him a letter. 
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Tat 6 nawayojanamhi Anurddhanpuran idan p»hi onkiyiuraganttedna s6 tanbrdhmana maddasa: 

"fFdpiyan, tdta. nahatwd ihitidha brdhmnnb. Idhdndgata pubbattd nakdtwd Tissawapiyan, 
Mahdbodhincha pijitwd; Thupdrdmicha chitiyan, nagarampawhitwdna, passitun sakalan pur an, 
Apanagandhamaddya, uttaraddwdralb laid nikkhammuppalakhettamhd ganhitvod uppaidnicha, 

Updgami brdhmanan tan. Putfhb tlndha sb ; gall sutwd si brahman6 tassa pubbdgamamidhdgamah, 
ff'imhitd chintayi: “ twa&purisdjdtiyo ayan; sachchhiniyan Eldrb imanhatthi karissati.” 

“ Tatmdyan damild sannl wdsltuii niwa arahati; rdjaputtasia pitund santiki wdtamarahuti." 

Ewamiwan likhitudna lekhan tassa samappayi, punnawaddhawatthani panndkdrl bahunipi. 

I)at.wd tan bhcjayitwacha, pislsi sakasantikan. 86 waddhamdnachchhdy dyan gantwd rdjasunantikan ; 
Ltkhancha pannakdrieha raja putt assa appayi, Tuttho dha " sahassina pas dd it ha imanli'' so. 

/wan karinsu tassantfi rdjaputtassa siwakd. 86 tan dasasahasstna pasaddpisi ddrakan . 

"Tassa kesaA likhdpetwd, gangdyiwa nahdpiya, punnawaddhanawatthayugan , gandhamdlancha sundaran," 
S/san duku/aftina wethayitwd; updnayun," Attanbparihdrina bhattan tassa addpayi. 

Attano dasasahassa agghanan sayananmbhah, sayanatthah, addptsi tassayodhassa khattiyn. 


Reaching this capital Anurddhapura in the forenoon, being a distance of nine yojanas 
from the (Kachchhdka) ferry, he met that brdhman. The brdhman observed: “ My child, 
come to me after thou hast bathed in the tank." As he had never visited (the capital) 
before, bathing in the Tissa tank, making offerings at the great bo-treo and the Thfipa- 
rama dhgoba, and for the purpose of seeing the whole capital, entering the town and purchas¬ 
ing aromatic drugs from the bazars, he departed out of the northern gate, and gathering 
uppalla flowers from the uppalla planted-marshes, presented himself to that brdhman. 
On being questioned by him, he gave an account of his previous journey (in the morning) 
and his present one. The brdhman astonished, having listened! to his statements, thus 
thought: " This is a supcrnaturally gifted man. Most assuredly if Eldro knew him, he 
would engage him in his service. It is therefore inexpedient that he should even lodge 
among the damilos. It will be desirable that he should be established in the service of the 
father of prince (Gdmini).” Embodying all this in a letter (the brdhman) gave it to him; 
committing also to his charge some “ punnawaddana ” cloths, and many other presents; 
and having fed him, dispatched him to his prince (Gamini). This (Nimilo) reaching the 
prince’s court at the hour at which shadows are most extended, delivered lo the royal 
youth the dispatch and the presents. Pleased (at bis feat, the prince addressing himself 
to his courtiers), said, “ Reward him with a thousand pieces.'* The prince's other cour¬ 
tiers (from jealousy) irritated him (by derision). He (Gdmini) pacified the young man by 
giving him ten thousand, (and issued these directions to these courtiers): “ Let them re¬ 
conduct him into my presence, after having shaved his head and bathed him in the river, 
decked in two of the * punnawaddana’ cloths, in beautiful fragrant flowers, and in a 
rich silk turban.” (These orders having been complied with), the king caused his repast 
to be served by his own retinue. This royal personage moreover bestowed on the warrior, 
to sleep on, his own state bed, which had cost ten thousand pieces. 
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Sd sabbah Iknlo katwd netted mdtdpituntikan ; mdtuyft dasasahassan, sayanah pi’tuno add- 
Tanyiwa ratlin dganfwd, rakkhafihdni adassayipalidni. Rdjaputto tan sutwd tuffhamdno ahu. 

Datwd tassa parichehkedanpariwdrajanan tathd datwd dasasahassdniptstsi pitusantikan. 

Yodho dasasahassdni nelwdmdtd pituntikan, tlsan datwd Kakawannatissardjamupdgami. 

So Gdmayikumdrassa tdmappisi mahipati sakkati Suranimilo so yodho wasitadantiki . 

Kulumbarikannikdyan Jlunadanriwdpig&mdkt, Tissassa atfhamo putto ahosi Sonandmakd, 
Sattawassikakdlipi tdlagachchhan alunji so: dasawassikakdlamhi tdli lunji mahabbalo, 

Kdlipi so mahdsoiib dasahatthibalo ahu. Rdjd tan tddisan suited, gahe.lwd pitasuntikH, 

Gdmanissa humdrassa addsi • plsanathikb tina sb laddhasakkdt6 ybdhb wasi tadantiki . 

Girindmtna janapadi gdmi Nichchelawiffhikl dasahatthibalo dsi Mahdndgassa atlrajd, 

Lakunfakasarirattd ahu Gdfakandmako kdrenti, kiliparihdsan, Tassajetthd chhabhdtarb, 

Ti gantwd mdsakhetlatthah koffhayitwd mahduianan tassa bhdgan fhapetwdna gantwd tassa niwidayun. 

S6 gantwd tan khananyiwa rukkhi imbarasanniti lunjitwdna saman katwd bhumin gantwd niwidayi. 

Collecting all the presents together, and conveying them to the residence of his pa¬ 
rents, he bestowed the ten thousand pieces on his motherland the state bed on his father. 
On the same night returning to his post, he stationed himself there: (from which circum¬ 
stance he derived the appellation of Sura-nimilo. 

In the morning, the prince hearing of this feat was exceedingly pleased, and bestowing 
(severally) ten thousand pieces for himself and for the formation of his own suite, deputed 
him to the court of his father (Kikawanno). The warrior conveying his ten thousand 
pieces to his parents and giving them to them, repaired to the court of Kdkawannatisso. 
This monarch established him in the service of prince Gdmini, and the said warrior con¬ 
tinued in bis service. _ 

In a certain village, Hunadawri, which has a tank named Kannika, in the Kulumbiri 
division (of Roll an a), lived one S6no, the eighth son of a person called Tisso, who in the 
seventh year of his age could pull up young cocoanut plants; and who in his tenth year, 
acquiring great bodily strength, tore up (full grown) cocoanut trees. In due course he 
attained the physical power of ten elephants. The king hearing of his being such a person, 
taking'him from his father, transferred him to prince Gamini. The young hero who had 
been thus sent, protected by (the prince) lived iu his establishment. 

In the village Nichchdlawittiko, in the Giri division (of Rdhana), one Mahandgo had 
a son possessing the strength of ten elephants. Being of low stature, be obtained the name 
G6tako, and lie was addicted to frivolous amusements. He had six brothers senior to 
himself, who having undertaken the cultivation of a crop of mdsa, and felled (he forest 
trees standing on the ground,—reserving his portion of the forest, returning home, told 
him of it He starting instantly, rooting up the imbnra trees growing there, and levelling 
the ground, returning, reported the same. The brothers proceeding thither and beholding 
this wonderful feat, returned to his residence applauding his exploit. From that cir- 
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Gantwdna bhdtard tatsa Hhwd kammantamabbhutah, tatsa kammah kittayantd, dganjihsu tadantikah. 
Tadupdddya t6 dsi Gbtaimbarandmakd; tathiwa rdjd pdhlti tampi Gdmanisantikah. 
Kbtipabbatasdmantd Kattigdmamhi issaro Rdhanonama gakapati j&tah puttakamattano. 
Samdnandmakdriti Gbtakdbhayardjinb darakb; t6 bait dsi dasadwddata wassiko . 

Asakkuniyyi pdtdni uchchdtuh chatupanchahl. kilamdnb khipi tadd sb klldgulaklwiya. 

Tatsa sblasawattatsa pitd gadamakdrayi, affhatihsagguldwaftah, sdasahattha dighakah, 

Tdldnah ndlikirdnan khandhi dhachcha tdya so ; ti pdtayitwd: tiniwa ybdhb sb pdkatb aha. 

Tathiwa rdjd pdhisitamhi Gdmanisantikt upatthdkb Mahdsumbathirassdsi pitdpana. 

So Mahdsumbathirassa dhammah suited kutumhikd, sotdpattiphaiah patto wihdri Kdfapabbatr 
Sbtasanjdtasahwlgb drbchetwdna rdjino, dotted kufumbamaputtassa pabbaji thtrassantiki. 

Bhdwanah anuyunjihod arahattamapdpuni:putto tinassa pahiidsi Thirdputtdha si iti. 
Kappakandaragdmamhi kumdrassa sulo ahu Bharanbndma sb ; kdlt dasadwddata wasstko, 

Ddrakihi wanah gantwd anubandhitwd sasi bahu, pddtnapaharitwdna dwkhandafi, bhutniyan khipt. 
Garnik thi wanah gantwd solasawassikb pana, tathiwa pdtisi lahun migagokannasukari. 


cumstance he acquired the name of G6taimbaro. As in the former instance, the king 
established him also in the service of the prince. 


In the vicinity of the K6ti mountain, at the village Kattigamo, there lived a wealthy 
landed proprietor, named R6hano. The son of king G6tdkfibhayo conferred on his 
(Rdhano’s) son the same name (Abbayo), He, about his tonth or twelfth year, acquired 
great strength. At that age, he could toss about stones which four and five men could not 
lift, as if he were playing at hand balls. His father had made for him, when he attained 
his sixteenth year, a staff thirty eight inches in circumference, and sixteen cubits long. 
Striking with this instrument the tranks of palmyra and cocoanut trees, he levelled them 
to the ground: from this feat he became a celebrated hero. The king established him also, 
in like manner, in the service of prince Gamini. His (Abhayo’s) father was the patron and 
supporter of the thdro Mahasumbo. This wealthy person having heard the doctrines of 
buddhism preached by the tbdro Mahasumbo, at the wiharo of tho K6ti mountain, attained 
the sanctification of* sot&patti.” Thereafter being disgusted (with a lay life), announcing 
his intention to the king, and transferring his property to his son, he entered into the 
priesthood in the fraternity of that thdro. Excelling in his calling, he attained the sancti¬ 
fication of* arahat.” From this circumstance his son was known by the name ot " Thera- 
puttibbayo.” _ 

A certain chief of the village Kappakandaro had a son named Bharano. Whcis he 
became ten or twelve years .old, repairing to a wilderness with other boys { he chased many 
hares; and kicking them with his foot, brought them down cut in two. When he had at¬ 
tained his sixteenth year, the villagers revisited this wilderness: he in the same manner 
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Bharano $6 mahdyodha tcncwu pakato ahv ; lathiwa rdjd uuisisi tampi Gdiuanisanifki. 

Girindmi janapadt Kniimbifinganagdmalt kutirnbiwasabhbndma akusl iattha sammato. 
fFilcjanapado tassa Sumauo Giribhojako sahdyassa sutojdto paunalcdrapurassard, 

Gantwd ubho sakan ndmnn, ddrakassa akarayun; ton puttan attanb giht ivdstsi Giribhojako. 
Tasstko sindhawb, puritan lincbindrohitun add diswdtu fTilusumanan ; u ayan arohako mama 
Annrupoti ;" ’‘chintetwd pahatfho hasitan akd. Tan natwd bhojako “ assan drohdti tamdha td. 

86 assan druhitwd, tan sighan dhdwayi mandali. Mandali sakali asso ekdbaddho adassi so. 

Nistdi dhdwat&assa assabhdranwa pitthiyan rnbchitipi uttarin bandhitipi anddaro. 

Tan diswd parisd sabbd ukkuftbin sampawattayi, Datwd data sahatsdnitassa so Giribhojako. 
Rdjdnuchchhawikoyantihaifho ranuo addst tan, raja tan fFclusumanan attanoyiwa santiki kdretwd 

tassa sakkdran wdslsi bahumdnayan. 

Nakulanaygaran Kannikdyangdmt Mahindadoniki Abhayassattimb puttb diwo ndmdsi thdmawa. 
hakanpana khanjantd Khanjadiwbti tahwidu, migawah gdmawdsihi sahagantwdna so tadd, 


expeditiously brought down the gokannaka elk and wild hogs. From this exploit, this hero 
became celebrated. Him also, in the same manner, the king established in the service of 
prince Gamini. 

In the district called Giri, in the village Kutimbitingano, there lived a wealthy chief 
named Wasabho. He had (two) attached friends, a native of the W61u division, and one 
Sdmanoof (Mahagamo) in the Giri division. At the birth of his (Wasabho’s) son, both these 
persons, preceded by presents, visited him, and gave their own name (W61usftmano) to this 
child. The chief of Giri brought up this boy in his own house. lie possessed a charger 
of the “sindhawo” breed, which no man could mount. This (animal) on seeing 
Wdlus&Biano, thinking, “ This is a man worthy of backing me,” delighted, neighed. The 
owner comprehending its meaning, said to the youth, “ Mount the steed.” He, leaping on 
the charger, pressed him into full speed in a ring. (The animal) presented the appearance 
of one continuous horse in every part of the circus. Poising himself by his own weight 
on the back of the flying steed, the fearless youth repeatedly nntied and rebound 
his scarf. The multitude who witnessed this exploit, gave him a simultaneous cheer. 
This wealthy proprietor of Giri bestowed ten thousand pieces on him, and (saying 
to himself), “ This is a person worthy of being in the servico of the king,” rejoiced 
in presenting him to his majesty. The monarch established the said Wdlushmano in his 
personal service, conferring on him many honors and other favors. 

In the Mahindadoniko division, in the village Kannikaya, near the city Nakula, the 
youngest son of one Abliayo, named D6wo, was endowed with great bodily strength. 
Being (khanjantaj) deformed in his foot, he became known by the name of Khanjadhwo, 
At that period, this individual going out with the villagers elk-hunting, and chasing 
the cattle which came to him, scared them by his dreadful shouts. This person would 
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Mahiti anubandhitwd, mdfianti uffhitutthitc ; hatthena pddtganhitwd bhametwd sisamatthaki, 

Asumha bhximin chunnetwd than atthini mdnawu: tan pawattin sunitwdwa Khanjadtwan mahipati, 

wdshi dhardpetwd Gdmanmiwa santiki . 

('hittalapahhatdsanni gdmt Gawntandmaki Uppnlasta sutb dsi Pussadiwoti ndmaka. 

Gantwdsaha kumarihi wihdransd kumarako bodliiynn pujitan sankhan dddyadhami thdmawd. 
Asunipdtasaddbwa saddb tassamahd akd; ummattdwiya dsun tt bhitd sabbipi ddrakd; 

Tina s6 dsi Ummddapussadiwdti pdkatb: dhunusippan akdrhi tassa wansdgald pitd. 

Saddtwcdhi, mjjuwtdhi, wdlawtdhicha so ahu, wdlukdpunna sakaia baddhan chamman satan lathd. 
Asanodumbaratnayan atthasblasa angulan, lathd ay6 lohamayanpaddhan dwichuturaygulan; 
Nibbidhayati kandena kando tina wisajjito, thalc aiihusahanydti jalitu usahanpana . 

Tan sunitwd mahdrdjdpawattin pitusantikd ; tampidndpayitwdna Gdinanimlit awdsayi. 
Tulddhdrapabhatdsannt voihdri fVdpigdmaki Mattakutumbiko puttb ahu JFasabhandmakb, 

Tan sujdlasarirattd Labhtyawasabhan widu; so wisawassuddhamhi mahdkdya bald ahu. 


also, seizing them by the leg and whirling them over his head, and dashing them ou 
the ground, reduce their bones to powder. The king hearing these particulars, sent for 
Khanjadhwo, and established him in the service of Gdmini. 

Near the wiharo on the Chittalo mountain, in the village Gawato, lived the son of one 
Uppalo, named Pussad6wo. This valiant youth repairing to that wiharo, accompanied by 
other young men, and making offerings to the bo-tree, taking up his chank, sounded 
it. His blast was like a loud peal of thunder. All these youths were terrified unto 
(Ummada) stupefaction. From this exploit, he acquired tho name of Ummada-pussa- 
dfcwo, and his father taught him the bow exercise, which was the profession of their 
caste. He became a “sound archer,” who shot guided by sound only (without seeing 
his object); a “ lightning archer,” (who shot as quick as lightning); a “ sand archer,” who 
could shoot through a sand bank. (The arrow) shot by him transpierced througii 
and through a cart filled with sand, as well as through hides a hundred fold thick; through 
an Asoko (wood) eight inches, and an TJdumbaro plank sixteen inches thick, as well 
as a plato of iron two, and a plate of brass four inches thick. On land, (his arrow) would 
fly the distance of eight usabhos, and through water one usabho. The maharaja 
hearing of this dexterity, sending for him from his father’s bouse, established him in 
the service of Gdmini. 

Near the Tulhdh6r6 wih&ro, in the village Wapighmo, lived one Wasabho the son 
of Mattakutumbiko, As be was endowed with great personal beauty, he acquired the 
appellation Labhiya Wasabho. At twenty years of age he attained extraordinary 
physical power, and was held in great repute. This powerful and extensive landholder 
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Addya tb katipayi puritiyiuta arabhi khettatthikd, mahdwdpin karontd tan mahabbalo, 

Dasahi dwddasahi puritihi wahitabhe narihipi, wahantdpantupindi 16 lahttn vodpitamdpayi. 

Tina to pdkafb dsi. Tampi addya bhumipb datwd tan tastamkkdraA Gdmanitta addsi tan. 
•'JP’atathatsbdakanwarbti" tan khettan pdkafan ahu : ivoan Labhiyawasabho nasi Gdmanisantiki. 
Mahdyodkdnametesan dasananampi mahtpati pultassa sakkdrataman takkdran kdrayi tadd. 
Amantetwd ybdhi ti dasapicha disampati, “ yodhi dasadasikikb, esathdti" uddhari. 

Ti tathiwdnayun y6dht; punard mahtpati tassa ybdhasatatsdpi tathiwa party ititun. 

Tathd ti pdnayun ybdhi; tauapdha mahtpati puna yodhasahassassa tathiwapariyititun. 

Tat ha ti pdnayun ybdhi: sabbisampinditdtu ti ekddata sahastdni ybdhd sata athbdata, 

Sabbi ti laddhatakkdrd bhumipdlina tabbadd Gdmanirdjaputtina tan tcatinsu pariwariya. 

Iti sucharitajdtamabbhutan tuniyd naro matima sukhatatthikb akutalapathatb parammukho 

kutalapaihibhiramiya tabbaddti. 

Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya kati Mahdwansi " Ybdhaldbho" ndma tint sat imo parichchhidb. 


assembling a few laborers, undertook the formation of the tank (near the Tuladharo 
wihAro). He individually lifting up baskets of earth, which ten and twelve stout laborers 
could alone raise, expeditiously completed the formation of the embankment of the 
tank. From this feat he became celebrated. The king enlisting him also, and conferring 
favors on him, assigned him to G&mini. The field (irrigated by this tank) became cele* 
brated under the name of “ Odakawdro of Wasabho.” Thus Labhiya Wasabho was 
established in the service of GAmini. 

At that period the sovereign (Kkkawanno) conferred his royal protection on these ten 
eminent heroes, in the same degree that he protected his son. Assembling these warriors, 
that provincial monarch issued these commands: “ Let the ten warriors each enlist ten 
men." They enlisted soldiers accordingly. To these hundred warriors similarly the ruler 
gave directions that each should enlist (ten men). They engaged troops accordingly. 
Then the king again directed these thousand soldiers to select in like manner (ten men 
each). They also enlisted soldiers accordingly. The whole number embodied were eleven 
thousand one hundred and ten. 

Thus a truly wise man, delighting in having listened to a wonderful result righteously 
brought about, avoiding the ways of unrighteousness, should incessantly delight in pursu¬ 
ing the paths of righteousness. 


The twenty third chapter in the MahAwanso, entitled, the “ embodying of the warriors,” 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men, 
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Chatijwisatimo Paricuchhedo. 

Hatthana dhanukammassa kusaldkatupdsano s6 Gdmani rdjasuth Mahdgdmi wasi tadd; 

Rdja r&jasutan Titian Dighawdpimhi wdtayi, drakkhitunjanapadan sampannabalawdhanan. 

Kumdro Gdmani kdli sampassanto halan sakan, “ yujjhissan damilihitipilurantfo kathdpayi. 

Rdjd tan anurakkhanto ; “ oragangan alan itiwdresi ydwa tatiyah to tathewa kathdpayi. 

" Pitd mi parish honto niwa wakkhati tinidan pilandhatuti pit iti itthdlankdramassa $6. 

Rdjdha tassa kujjhitwd; “ karhtha himasankhalin ; tdyanah bandhayissdmi, nah>\atkdrakkhiy6hiso. 
Paldyitvodna Malayan kujjhitwdpituni agi Dufthattdddhayiwa pitari ahu tan Duifhagdmafii 
RSjdtha dra&hikdtun Mahdnuggalachitiyan, sanghan sannipdtayi bhupati. ******** 
Owddasettha sahassdni thikkhu Chittalapabbatd; tatd tato dwddasiwa sahassdni samdgamud. 
Katwdna Chitiyamahan rdjd sanghassa sammukhd; sab hi yodhu samdnetwd kdrisi sapathan tadd. 

' 1 Puttanan kalahafthhanan nagachchhissama nd ; iti akansu sapathan sabbl; yuddhan tinanugamun. 
Chatusatthi wihdri so kdrdpitwd mahipati; tattakdniwa wassdni fhatusa mari tahin tadd. 


Ciiai\ XXIV. 

This prince Gimini, who was skilled in the elephant, horse, and bow exercises, as well 
as in stratagems, was then residing at Mahagdmo; and the king had stationed his 
(second) son Tisso, with a powerful and efficient force, at Dighawdpi, for the protection 
of his dominions (against the invasions of the damilos). 

After a certain period had elapsed, prince Gamini, having held a review of his army, 
proposed to his royal father, “ Let me wage war with the damilos.” The king only looking 
to his (son's) personal safety, interdicted (the enterprise); replying, "Within this bank of 
the river is sufficient.” He, however, renewed the proposition even to the third time; 
(which being still rejected) he sent to him a female trinket, with this message; “ It being 
said my father is not a man, let him therefore decorate himself with an ornament of this 
description.” The monarch enraged with him, thus spoke (to his courtiers): “ Order a 
gold chain to be made, with which I shall fetter him; not being able to restrain him by any 
other means.” He (the prince) indignant with his parent, retiring (from his court) fled to 
(K6tta in) the Malayd distriot. From this circumstance of his having become (“dnttha”) 
inimical to his father, he acquired from that day the appellation, “ Dutthagimini.” 

Thereafter the king commenced the construction of the Mahanuggalo chdtiyo. The ruler 
assembled the priesthood ******** twelve thousand priests from the 
Chittalo mountain; and from other places twelve thousand assembled there. When 
the great Chhtiyo wihiro was completed, assembling all the warriors in the presenee 
of the priesthood, the king made them take an oath. They thus swore: “We will not 
repair to the scene of conflict between thy sons.” From this circumstance they (the 
princes) did not engage in that war. 

The monarch- (Kdkawannatisso) having caused sixty four wihdros to be constructed, 
and survived as many years, then demised. The queen placing the corpse of the king 

r p 
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Ranflt tariran gdhetwdjantaydnind rdjini, netted Titsamahdrdman tan sahghassa niwidayi , 

Suited Tissak umdro nangantwd Dighawdpito, sarirakiekehan kdretwd mkkachchan pituno sat/an. 
Mdtaran Kandtdan hatthin adiyitwd mahabbalb, bhdtubhayd Dighawdpin agamdsi lahun tato. 

TaA pateaHin niwiditun Duffhagdmani santikan, lekhan kutwd wisajjisun tabbi machchd samdgatd. 

S6 Guttahdlan dgantwd, tatthachdri wisajjiya, Mahdgdmamupdgantwd sayan rajjibhislehayi, 
Mdtutlhan Kaniulatthancha bhdtulilhan wisajjayi ; aladdhdydwa taliyan yuddhdya tam updgami. 

Ahi dwinnan mahdyuddhan Chulanganiyapitthiyan ; tatlha nekasahassnnipatinsu rdfino nard. 

Rdjdcha Tiuamachchucha, utalawdcha Dighathunikd, taydyiwa paldyinsun kumdro anubundhi ti. 
Ubhinnamantari bhikkhu mdpdyinsu mahidharan, tan diswd “bhikkhusanghassa kumman" iti niwatti to, 
Kappakandarandjjdyb Jawamdlititthamdgatd rdjd Tmamachchan tan ; “ chhdtajjhattd mayan " iti 
Suwannasaraki khittabhaltan nihari tassa:so sanghassadalwdbhunjanto; kdretwa chatuhhdgikan; 

" Ghosihikdlamichchdhu-" Tisso kdlamaghdsayi, Suiiitwd dibbatbtina ranrio sikkhdya ddyako, 

Thiro PiyaQgudipatthb ; thiran taltha niyojasi tissan Kntumbikasutan: si taltha nabhasdgama, 


on a low hearse, and removing it to the Tissamaha wiharo, introduced herself to the 
priesthood. Prince Tisso hearing of this event, hastening thither from Digbawapi, 
performed his father's funeral obsequies with great pomp. Taking charge of his mother 
and of the state elephant Kandulo, this powerful prince, dreading the attack of his brother, 
quickly departed thence (from Tissawihdro) to Dighawdpi. 

In order that this event might be made known at the court of Dutthagdmini, all (bis 
father's) ministers having assembled and prepared a report, dispatched (a messenger) 
to him. He (the prince) repairing to Guttahhlo, and having dispatched emissaries thither, 
repairing tbenco himself to Mahagamo, effected the assumption of the sovereignty. 

Having sent a dispatch to his brother, on the subject of his mother and the state 
elephant Kandulo, and his application having been refused even to the third time, he 
approached him in hostile array. A great battle was fought between these two princes at 
Chdlanganiapittiya, and many thousands of the king’s men fell there. The king, his 
minister Tisso, and his mare Dighathfilika all three fled; and the prince pursued them. 
The priests raised up a mountain between these two (combatants). He (Tisso) seeing 
this miracle, desisted from his pursuit, declaring, “This is the act of the priesthood.” The 
king on reaching the Jiwam&li ferry of the Kappukandora river, addressing himself to his 
minister Tisso, said, *‘We are famished.” The (minister) presented to the (monarch) 
some dressed rice, placed in a golden dish (which he had kept concealed under his mantle). 
In order that he might not break through a rule invariably observed by him, of presenting 
a portion to the priesthood before he himself partook of it, dividing the rice into four 
portions, he said, “ Set up the call of refection.” Tisso accordingly set forth the call. The 
thdro (G6tamo) resident in the isle of Piyango, who had been the preceptor in religion of 
the king, having heard this call by his supernatural gifts of hearing, directed a thfero named 
Tisso, the son of a certain Kutumbiko, to answer it; who accordingly repaired thither 
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Taua Tiuikardpattuft Addya, ddsi rajino sanghassa bhdgan samadhdgan t'djd patti khipdpayi. 
Samabhdgankhipi Tissocha; samabhagan walawapicha na ichchhati tassd bhdgancha, Tissdpattamhipakkkipi 
Hhattassa punnapattan tan add thirassa bhupali ; add Gbtamatherassa sogantwd nabhasd lahun . 

Bhtkkhunan bhunjdndnan dativd dlopabhdgaso panchasatanan sb third laddhihitn tadantikd ; 

Hhdgthhipattan purctwd dkdsekhipi rdjinb gatan diswd, gahetwd tan Tin to hhojitl bhupati 
Bhunjilwdna sayanchdpi, walawancha abhojayi; sanndhan chum's at an katwd, rdjd pattan wisajjayi. 
Gantwdna s6 Mahdgdman samdddyabalan ; puna saithisahassah yuddhaya gantwu yujjhi sabhdtard 
Rdjd loalawamdruihb; Tisso Kandutahatthinan dwi bhdtarb samdganjun ynjjhamdnd rani tadd. 

Rdjd karin katwantd walawdmandatan akd; tathdpi chhiddan nddtswd langhdpttun matin akd, 
fVatawdyalanghdpetwd hatthinan hhdtll bpdri, tomaran khipi chammancha yathdtiriyantipifthiyan 
Anikdni sahassdni kumdrassa nurd tahin, patinsu ujjhe ujjhantd bhijjinchiwa mahabbalan . 

Arohakassa wlkaUan halthnnanldng hayan iti kundho kart tan chdlento rukktiamtkamupdgamu 
Kumdro druhi vukkhun: hatthi sdmimupdgatni tamdruiha paldyantan kumardmanubdndhi si. 


through the air. Tisso (the minister) receiving the refection dish from his hand, presented 
it to the king: the monarch deposited in the dish his own portion, as well as that 
reserved to the th6ro; Tisso (tho minister) contributed his portion also: the mare likewise 
rejecting her portion, Tisso deposited that share also in the dish. The king presented this 
filled dish of dressed rice to the tli6ro; who departing through the air, gave it to Gdtamo 
thdro. The said th6ro having bestowed these portions of rice on five hundred priests 
who were willing to partake thereof, with the remnants left by them, at the place where 
the meal was served, filling the dish again, he remitted it back through the air to the 
king. Tisso (the minister) watching the progress of tho approaching dish, and taking 
possession of it, served the monarch with his meal. The ruler having taken some refresh¬ 
ment himself, and fed the marc, the said rhja gathering his royal insignia into a bundle, 
together with the dish, launched them into the air, (and they found their way to Gdtamo). 

Proceeding thence to Mahagdmo, and taking with him an army of sixty thousand 
men, and hastening to make war, engaged in a personal contest with his brother. In 
the field of battle, in the course of the conflict, the two brothers approached each other; 
the king mounted on his mare, and Tisso on the state elephant Kanduio. The king 
galloped his mare in a circle round the elephant; but even then detecting no unguarded 
point, he decided on leaping his charger (at the object of his attack). Accordingly 
springing his steed over the head of his brother on the elephant, he launched his javelin 
at him, so that it might pass crossways between the back and the skin armour of the 
elephant (in order that he might display his superiority without injuring the animal, which 
was bis own property). In that conflict many thousands of the prince’s men fell in battle 
there; and his powerful army was routed. The elephant, indignant with his rider at the 
thought of having been mastered by an opponent of the female sex (the mare,) rushed at 
a tree, with the intention of shaking him (the prince) off. Tisso however scrambled up the 
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Pawisitted wiharan, so muhdthlragharan gatd nipajji heffkd manchasta kumdro bhdtunb bhaya. 

Pasdrayi mahdthiro chmnran tattha manchali. Rdja anupadan gantwd ••kuhin Tissoti," puchchhatha. 

*< Manchi natthi, mahdrdjaHi third aicdcha tan: “ hefthd mancheti" jdnitwd, tato nekkhamma bkUpati, 
Samantato wihdrassa rakkhan kdrayi. Tampana manchakam\i nipajjetwd, dotted upari chiwaran, 
Manehapddesu ganhitwd chattdro dahara yati matabhikkh&niydmina kumdran baht niharun, 
Niyamanantu tan Halted idamdha mahipati; “ Tissa, twah kuladiwdnan sisi hutwdna hiyasiT" 

“ Balakkdrina gahanah kuladiwihi natthi mi: gundni twan kuladiwdnan tariyydsikadachipi." 
Tatoyiwa Mahdgdman agamdsi mahipati: andpisieha tatthkwa mdtaran matugdrawi. 
tVassdni afthasatthin si aftha dhammalthamdnasoatthasaffhi wihdricha kdrdplsi mahipati. 

Nikkhamitb s6 bhikkhuhi Tissb rdjasutd pana, Dighawdpin tatoyiwa agamdsi anffatarb ; 

Kumarb gbdhagattasso Tissathirassa dha so; *'sdparddho aha n, bhanti, khamdpessdmi bhdtaran 
Weyyavoachchakdran Tissan panchasatdmcha bhikkhunamddiyitwd so thiro rdjamupdgami. 

Rdjaputtan thapetwana, thiro sdpdnamatthaki sasanghb pdwisi sahbi nisiddpiya bhumipb. 


tree; and the elephant joined his (destined) master (Gdmini), who mounting him, pursued 
the retreating prince; who, in his dread of his brother, seeking rei'ugo in a (neighbouring) 
wihdro, entered the apartment of the chief th6ro there, and laid himself down under his 
bed. That priest threw a robe on the bed (to screen him). The king arriving, tracing him 
by his footsteps, inquired, “ Where is Tisso? " The thdro replied to him, “ Bija, be is not 
on the bed." The monarch knowing from this reply that he was under the bed, at once 
left the promises, and planted guards round the wihdro. (In order to prevent the violation 
of the sanctity of the temple) having placed him (Tisso) on a bed, and covered him with 
a robe, four young priests lifting up the bed by the four posts, carried the prince out, as if 
ho were the corpse of a priest. The king at once detecting who the person carried out was, 
thus addressed him: “Tisso, dost thou think it right to ride mounted on the heads of our 
tutelar gods? It is not my intention to take from our tutelar saints that which they appro¬ 
priate to themselves. However, never again forget the admonitions of those sanctified 
characters." From that very spot the monarch repaired to Mah&gimo, and had his 
mother conveyed thither with all the honors due to a royal parent 
That sovereign, a devoted believer in the doctrines of Boddho, who lived (altogether) 
sixty eight years, built in the Rdhana division (alone) sixty eight wihdros* 

This child of royalty, Tisso, who had been protected by the priests, departed at once 
for Dighaw&pi, in the guise of a common person; and to the th6ro Tisso, who was 
afflicted with a cutaneous complaint, which made his skin scaly like that of the u godh6," 
he thus addressed himself: “ Lord I lama guilty, fallen man; obtain for me my brother’s 
forgiveness." This thhro, taking with him Tisso in the character of a junior sdmanbro, the 
servitor of five hundred priests, repaired to the king. Leaving the royal youth at the foot 
of the stairs, the th6ro entered the palace with his fraternity* The pious monarch having 
offered them seats, presented them with rice-broth^ and other refreshments. The thfero 
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Updnayi ydguddini third pattahpidhhi td, »kintir' wuttilrdvot , “ TistaA dddya dgatd j" iti. 

" Kuhih choriti t" wutlbwa; thitaffhdnahniwidayi. Wihdradiwigantwdna chhddiyatfhdnputtakah. 
Rajdha tkirah; “Ndt6 wo ddsabhdwb iddni n6 f Sdmanirah pixitha tumhiwa tattaaassikan, 

Janakkhayah, windsiwa kdlahb nabhwtyya n6rdja “ sahghassa dbtl," S6 “tahghb dandan kariuati." 

" Hessatdgatakichchah w6 ydgddin ganhathdti86 Hatred tahbhikkhusangaua, pakkdsitwdna bhdtaran, 
Tatthiwa sanghamajjhamhi niiinno bhdtardsaha, hhunjitwd ikatoyiwa ; bhikkhusahghah wisqjjayi. 
Sastakammdnikdrituh Tistah tatthiwa pdhini. Sayampi bhirincharetwd tastakammani karayi. 

Iti wiramanikawikappaehitan samayanti bahuh api sappurisd iti chintiya; kbhi narb matimd nabhawiyya 

parlsu sumantamanoti 


Sujariappasddasahwigatthdya kati Mahdwansl " Dwibhdtikayuddhan " ndma chatuwisatimd parichehhido . 


covered his dish (in token of declining the refreshment). On being asked, "Why?” he 
replied, " I havo come accompanied by Tisso.” The instant (the king) had said, “ Where 
is that traitor?” (the tbero) mentioned the place. The queen Wiharad6wi rushing out, 
folded her son in her arms (to protect him from violence). The monarch thus addressed 
(the thero): “Is it now that ye have discovered that we are in the condition of slaves to 
you ? Had ye sent a samanhro of seven years of age even, most assuredly, neither the sacri¬ 
fice of the lives of my people, nor our deadly strife would have taken place. The fault 
(added the king) is that of the priesthood.” (The th£ro pleading guilty thereto, rejoined), 
"The priesthood will perform penanco.” "The impending penalty shall be inflicted on 
you at once: partake of rice-broth and other refreshments,” (said the king), presenting 
them to the priests himself. Calling out for his brother, in the midst of the assemblage of 
priests, and seated with his brother, he ate out of the same dish (in tokeu of perfect 
reconciliation;) and then allowed the priests to depart. 

He immediately sent back Tisso (to Dighawdpi) to superintend the agricultural works 
in progress. He similarly employed himself also, calling out the people by the beat 
of drums. 

Thus good men being sensible that violent resentment, engendered hastily by many 
and various means, is pernicious; what wise man would fail to entertain amicable 
sentiments towards others ? 


The twenty fourth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, " the war between the two 
brothers, ” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 
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Pancuawisatimo Parichchhedo. 

Duffhagdmoni rdjdtha katadnajanasangahan; kuntk dhdtu nidhdpetwd, taybggabalawahan6, 

Gantied Tmamahdrdman, wanditwd sanghamabrtnoi; " Pdragangan gamiudmijotktun tan sdtatutn ahan." 
•• Sakkdtun bhikkhu nd ditha ; amhthi takagdmito, mangalafahkwa rakkhdcha bhikkhdnan dassananhito." 
Adds* dandakammatthan sanghopaychasatan yati: bhikkhmangkan tamdddya tat6 nikkhamma bhupati . 
Sddhapetwdna mat aye idhagamanamanjatan, Kandulan hatthimdruiha, yddkkki pariwdrito, 
Mahdtdialakdyina uddkdya abhinikkhami. Mahdgdmk na tambaddha tkndgd Guttahdlakan. 
Mahiyanganamagammd Chhattan damilamaggahi; ghatetwd damill tatthd dgantwd Amiatittkakan, 

Gaffgd parikhatampannan Titthamba damilampana, ujjkan chatuki mdskhi katahatthan mahahbuldn ; 
Mdtaran dcusayitwdna, Una Utina aggahi. Tat6 oruiha, damilk tattha rdjd mahabhalb, 

Hkdhkntwa ganhitwd Khiman katvod, mahabbalb balastadd dhanan; Una Kkkmdr&mbli wachchati. 

Mahakofthantard sobbhi D6nk Gawaramaggahi; Tldlakdlk isariyan Ndlisnbbhamhi Ndlikan, 
Dighdbhayagallakamhi ganhi Dighdbhayampicha; Kachchhatitthk Kawisisan chatumdskna aggahi. 


Chap. XXV. 

• 

Thereafter the r&ja Datthaghmini having made provision for the welfare of his 
people, and having enshrined in the point of his sceptre a sacred relic (of Baddho); accom¬ 
panied by his military array, repairing to the Tissawlh&ro, and reverentially bowing down 
to the priesthood, thus delivered himself: “ I am about to cross the river, for the resto¬ 
ration of oar religion. Allot some priests for our spiritual protection. Their accom¬ 
panying us will afford both protection, and the presence of ministers of religion (which 
will be) equivalent to the observance of the services of oar religion.” The priesthood 
accordingly allotted five hundred ministers of the faith (to attend the king in his cam¬ 
paign) as a self-imposed penance. The monarch accompanied by the priesthood departed. 

Having had a road cleared through the wilderness for his march thither, mounting his 
state elephant Kandulo, and attended by his warriors and a powerful force, he took the 
field. His army formed one unbroken line from Mahagamo to Guttah&lo. Reaching 
Mahiyangand, he made the damilo chief Chatto prisoner; and putting the damilos to 
death here, he moved on to the Amba ferry. For four months he contended with a most 
powerful damilo chief at the post of the Amba ferry, which was almost surrounded by the 
river, without success. He then brought his mother forward (on the pretence of entering 
into a treaty of marriage), and by that stratagem made him prisoner. This powerful raja 
thereupon pouring down on the damilos there, on the same day, took them prisoners. He 
conciliated the attachment (khdmo) of this great force; and distributed the riches (of the 
plunder among them). From this circumstanoe, the place obtained the name of Khdmara- 
mo. He captured at D6no, among the marshes in the great division Kotto, the chief 
Gavaro; at Hhlakdlo, the chief of that place; at the Nali marsh, the chief Ndliko ; at 
Dighabhayagallako, the chief Dighhbhayo; and, after the lapse of four months, the chief 
Kawisiso, at the Kachchho ferry ; at the town K6to, the chief of that name; and subse- 
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Kdtanangara Kofancha; tali Hdlawabhdnakan wahifthe, fPahiifhadamilah, Ithdmanihicha gdmanin, 

KiimbagdmamhiKumbancha;NandigdmamhiNandi!can,gaiihi,KhdnunKhdnugdinidicituTumbuiinaiuiivachu, 

Mdtulan bhdginiyiyuncha Tumbanunndmandmaki; Jambunehaggahi .* so gdmdhu tantadawhayo. 

“ rfjdnihsd sakah sinan ghdtentl sajanan " iti. Sutmina sachchakiriyun akari tattha bhvyuti. 

“ Rajjasukhdya wdydmo ndyah mama, saddpieha Sambuddhasdsanassiwa fhapandya ayan mama. " 

“ Tina sachchina, mi slnd kdyopagatabhand-akanjdlawannan wahiituti," Tan tatbiwa tadd ahu. 
dangdtiramhi damild saibbl gbdtitasslkd fVijitanagaran ndma saranatthdya pawisuh. 

Phdsuki angani thane khandhdwdrah niwlsayi, tan Khandhdwdrapitthili ndmendhdsi pdkatah 
/Fijitana gar an gdhatthanwimahsanto narddhipo, ditto d y a at an Namlimittan wisajjdpcsi Kanditlan. 
Ganhitnn dgatan hatthin Nandimitto karihitan ubhddanti pitayitwd ukkutikan nisidayi. 

Hatthi Nandimittotu ya&mdyattha ayujjhu, *<5 tasmd tattha, kato gdmo llatthiporoli wuehchati. 
fFimansetwd ubho rdjd, fFijitonagaran agd Yodhdnam dakkhinadwdrt sangdmd dsi bhinsani 
Purittbimamhi dwdrambi sd fPilusimanbpana anikasankhi da mile, assdridho aghdtuyi 


quently, Hhlawabhanako ; at Wabitta, the damilo of that name; and at Bhamini, the chief 
of that name ; at Kumbagamo, the chief Kumbo; at Nandigamo the chief Nandiko; in 
like manner he took prisoner the chief Khanu at Khanugamo; and at the town Tumbnno, 
two chiefs, an uncle and nephew, named Tumbo and Unno; as well as the chief Jambo. 
Bach village gave its name to him (the inalabar chief in charge of it). 

The king having heard this report, viz.: “ His army is destroying his own subjects, with¬ 
out being able to distinguish themmade this solemn invocation: “ This enterprise of 
mine is not for the purpose of acquiring tho pomp and advantages of royalty. This un¬ 
dertaking has always bad for its object the re-establishment of the religion of the supreme 
Buddho. By the truth of this declaration, may the arms and equipments of my army (in 
the hour of battle, as a mark of distinction) flash, as if emitting the rays of the sun.” Tt 
came to pass accordingly. 

All those damilos who had escaped tho slaughter along the bank of the river, threw them¬ 
selves for protection into the (fortified) town called Wijito; and ho also threw up a (khan- 
dhawaro) fortification in an open plain, on a spot well provided (with wood and water); 
and that placo became celebrated by the name of Khandiwarapitthi. While this monarch 
was revolving in his mind the plan of attack on tho town of Wijito, seeing Nandimitto 
passing by, let loose the stato elephant Kandulo after bim. Nandimitto, in order that he 
might arrest the charging elephant, seizing his two tusks in both his hands, planted him on 
his haunches. Wherever the place, and whatever the circumstance under which the 
elephant and Nandimitto wrestled; from that circumstance the village formed in that place 
obtained the name of Hatthiporo (the elephant’s contest). 

The r&ja having satisfied himself (of the prowess) of both, commenced his assault on 
the town of Wijito. At the southern gate, there was a terrific conflict between the war¬ 
riors (of the two armies). At the eastern gate, the warrior Wfelusnmano, mounted on the 
charger (carried away lrom the stables of Elaro), slew innumerable damilos. The enemy 
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rtuidram phdkitun damild r&jd yddhi wisajjayi, Kantjuld, Nandimittocha, SuranimiUcka, dakjchind, 
Mahasonicha GifScha, Thiraputtocha ti tayb, dw dr if u tita kammani itarisu taddkarun. 

Nagar an tan tiparikhan uchr.han pdkdragiipuran aybkanmakatan dwdran arlhi duppadhan siyan, 

Jdntihi thatwd, ddihdhi bhinditwdna sildyudhd itthakdchiwu, hatthi so aybdwaramupdgami. 

Gopuratthdtu damild khirinsu wiwidhdyudht, pakkan aybgulatiehiwa kathitancht silt tiki. 

Piifhin khilti silisamhi dhupdyantitha Kandulo widanatfhbdakan thdnan ganhuana tattha 6gahi. 

Na idan surdpdnan ti, aybdwdrawighawanan gacfichhan, dwdran, wighdtihi t chchdha Gofaimburo. 

S6 tndnan janayitwdna, konchan katwd gajuttamo udakd uffhahitwdna, thali a\thdsi dappawd, 
Hatthiwejjbtha ydjitwd silisan 6sadhan akd rdjd, aruika hatthinnaA. kumhipusiya pdnind, 

“ Lankddlpdmhi sakalt rajjant, tatata, Kandula, dammititan tdsayitwd bhojjetwd warabhojanan, 
JPcfhayitwd sdtakina kdrayitwd sumammitan, sattagunanmahisachamman bandhetwdchammapifihiyan, 
Tastopari tilachamman ddpetwd tan wisajjayi, asanivoiya gajjanto sb gantwd paddawesahan, 

Padaran wijjhi dathdhi, ummdran padasd bant, sadwdrabdhantan dwdrabhumiyan sarawan pati, 

Gopuri dabbasambhdran patantan hatthipitfhiyan, bdhdhi paharitwdna Nandimitto pavattayi. 


then closed that gate; and the king sent tho elephant Kandulo, and the warriors Nandimitto 
and Suranimilo to the southern gate. The warriors Mahas6no, G6to, and Th6raputto, 
these three were at that time assailing the other three gates. That city was protected by 
three lines of lofty battlements, and an iron gate impenetrable by human efforts. The task- 
elephant placing himself on his knees, and battering a stone wall which was cemented 
with fine lime, made his way to the iron gate. The damilos who defended (that gate) 
hurled upon him every kind of weapon, heated lumps of iron, and molten lead. There* 
upon, on the molten lead fulling on his back, the agonized Kandulo rushing to water sub¬ 
merged himself therein. Gdtaimbaro thus addressed him: “ This is no assuaging lotion for 
thee: returning to the demolition of the iron portal batter down that gate.” This monarch 
of elephants recovering his courage, and roaring defiance, emerging from the water, stood 
up with undaunted pride. 

The king appointing elephant medical practitioners for that purpose, caused remedies 
to be applied to the (wounds occasioned by the) molten lead; and mounting on his back 
and patting him on his head, said,« My favorite Kandulo, I confer on thee the sovereignty 
over the whole of Lankd.” Having thus gladdened him and fed him with choice food, he 
wrapped him with a linen cloth; and causing a leather covering to be made, formed of well 
softened buffalo hide seven fold thick, and adjusting that leather cloak on his back, and 
over that again spreading an oiled skin, he sent him forth. Roaring like the thunder of 
heaven, and rushing into the sphere of peril, with his tusks he shivered the gate; with his 
foot battered the threshold; and the gate fell together with its arch and superstructure, with 
a tremendous crash. Nandimitto opposing his shoulder to the mass of superstructure, 
consisting of the watch tower and other materials of masonry, which was tottering over the 
elephant, hurled it inwards. The elephant witnessing this feat, overwhelmed with grati¬ 
tude, for the first time forgave him for the mortification of having thrown him by his tusks. 
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Piswdna tattha kiriyan, Kandulo tufthamanaso ddihdpilanawirantah chhaddhisi pafhamakan tan, 
Altanapilthitbyiwapavoisatthdya Kanduld niwattitwdna 6/6 /i yddhan tattha gajuttamo. 

" Hatthind katamaggtna nappawekkhdmahah iti Nandimitto michintetwd pdkdran hani hdhund. 

So atthdraia hatthnchchd pati aithunahhakira, uluki Suranimilan anichchhan sopi tanpathan. 
Luhghayitwdna pdkdran nagurablhantarh pati; bhinditwd dwaramtkekah G6t6 Sdndcha pdwisi. 

Hatthi gahrtwd ralhachakkan, Mittn sakatapanjaran, ndlikeralarun Ghotho, Nimmald lhaggamuttaman, 
Tdlarnkkhan Mahdtbno, Thirapwtto mahagadah; wituh, winnn wilhigatd dumill tattha chunnayuh. 
fVijilnnagaran bhinditwd, chatumdtina Ikattiyo tato Girilakan gantwu, Giriyah damilah hani. 

Gantwd Muhilanagarah timahdparikhantato kadamhapuppawallihisamantd pariwdritah, 

Hkadwdran duppawtsan chatumdsi wasah tahih, ganhi Mahdardjdnah mantaynddhina bhumipo. 

Tato Anurddliapurah dgachchhanto malupati, khandhdtvdran niwishi parito Kdyapabbatan. 

Mdsamhi jetthamu am/ii taldkan tattha kdrayi,jalah kill tahingdmo Pdscna nagarauhayo. 

Tan yuddhdydgatah autwdrdjdnah Putthagdmanin amnchrhi sannipdtetwa EldrA a/tti bhumipA, 

‘* S6 rdjdcha sayah ybdhA ; ybdhdchassa bahukira; amachchd, kinnu kdtdbbah, kinti mahnanti n6 9" Imt. 
Dighajantuppabhutaya yodhd Eldrdjino; “ suwi yuddliah karixsdma," iti ti nichehhayah karuh . 


This lord of elephants Kandulo, in order that he might enter the town close behind (Nandi¬ 
mitto) stopping there, looked around for the warrior. Nandimitto resolving within him¬ 
self, “ Let me not enter by the passage opened by the elephant;” charged with his shoulder 
a rampart which was in height eighteen cubits, and in breadth eight “usabhos.” It fell, and 
he looked towards Stiranimilo; who disdaining to enter by that passage, leaped over the 
battlements into the heart of the town. Goto and S6no, each battering down a gate, like¬ 
wise entered. The elephant seized a cart wheel, Nandimitto also a cart wheel, Goto 
a palmyra tree, Nimilo an enormous sword, Mahasono a cocoanut tree, and Tb6ra- 
putto a great club; and severally slaughtered the damilos, wherever they were met with 
scampering through the streets. 

The king demolishing (the fortifications of) Wijito in four months, and proceeding from 
thence to the attack of Girilako, slew Giriyo the damilo. Marching on the town of Mah61o, 
which was surrounded on all sides with the thorny dadambo creeper, within which was a 
great triple line of fortification, in which there was but one gate of difficult access; the 
king besieging it for four'months, got possession of the person of the rdja of Mabhlo by 
diplomatic stratagem. 

The sovereign then preparing to assail Anuradhapura, threw up a fortification at the 
foot of the Khsa mountain, in the month “jetthamfilo;” and made a reservoir of water. He 
held a festival there to celebrate the completion of the reservoir. The village formed there 
acquired the name of P6so. 

The reigning monarch El£ro, hearing of the approach of the raja Dutthugdmini with 
hostile intent, assembled his ministers, and thus addressed these personages: “ This rija 
is himself a hero: he has also many valiant warriors (in his army): counsellors, what 
should be done: what do ye advise t” These warriors of king Ei&ro, commencing with 
Dighajantu, came to this resolution: “Tomorrow we will attack him.” 
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Dutfhagdmani n't)dpi manletmd mdtnydsaha ; taixdmatina, kdrltt dwattihxa balakotfhaki. 

Rdrfd chhatladhari tutlha thapisi, rdjarupaki ; abbhantari kotthakitu say ah afthdsi hhupati . 

Eldrardja sannaddho Malt dpahhatahatlh inan druyiha agamd tutlha sayoggabalawdhanb, 

Sangdmi wuttamdnnmhi Dighajantu mahahbalo dddyu khdgga phalukan yujjhamdno bhaydnakb, 

Hattki afihdrasnggantwd nahhantah rdjantpakah nhhinditwd asina ; bhindipathaman balakofthakah. 
Ewan sbslpi bhinditwa balakofthi mahablalt thitah (idmanirdjtna balaloithamupagami. 

Yodho sd Suranimilo gachchhantan rdjinopari idwetwa attano ndman tamakkbsi mahabbalo. 

Itaro “ tan wadhissanti ’’ kuddhb dkdsamnggami: itarb btarantassa phalul an upandmayi. 

*‘Chhinddmi tan saphalakah iti chintiya sbpana phalakuh pahari khaggina: tun mune.hi iturbpana, 
Kappento muttaphalakan Dighajantu tahin pati: utlhdya Suranimilbpatitah sattiydhani. 

Sankhan dhami Phnssadiwo: ttnii bhijjittha ddmili: Eldrb niwattitlha ; ghat is uh damiUbahu. 

Tutlha wdpijalan dsi hatdnan lohitdwilan ; tasrnd Knlatthawdpiti ndmind wissutd ahu. 

Chardpctwdtahih hhirih Dutthagdmani hhupati “ Na hanissatu Eldrah man munchiyapard iti 
Sannaddho saynmnruyiha sannaddliah Kandulah larih, Eldrah annbandliuntn dikkhinaddwdramdgami. 
Puri dakkhinadwdramhi ubhb yujjhihsu bltumipd ; tbmarah khipi Eldrb ; Gdmani tan awanchayt . 


The rdja Dutthag&mini also consulted with his mother. At her recommendation, ho 
formed thirty two strong ramparts. The king displayed in each of these posts personifica¬ 
tions of himself, with a royal standard-bearer attending on him; while tho monarch himself 
remained in an inner fortification. 

King Elaro accoutred for battle and supported by his military array, mounted on his 
state elephant Mahapabbato, advanced on him. At the commencement of the onset, the 
valiant Dighajantu, with sword and shield in hand, striking terror by the fury of his attack, 
springing up eighteen cubits into tho air, and piercing the figure which represented the 
king, took the first rampart. In this manner having carried all the other posts, • ho 
approached the fortification defended by Gamini the raja himself. 

The powerful warrior Suranimilo, shouting out his own name to him who was rush¬ 
ing at the king, taunted him. The one (Dighajantu) incensed, and replying, “ Let me slay 
him first,” made a leap at him. The other met the assailant with his shield. Saying 
to himself, “ I will demolish him and his shield at once,” (Dighajantu) slashed at the 
shield with his sword. The other cast the shield at him. Dighajantu plunging at 
that unresisting shield, fell with it; and Stiranimilo springing up, slew the prostrate 
(enemy) with his sword. Fhussaddwo sounded his chank, and the army of daroilos gave 
way: Eldro rallied it, and many damilos were slain. The water of the tank at that 
place was discolored by the blood of the slain; and from that circumstance the tank has 
been celebrated by the name of “ Kulattha.” 

The monarch Dutthag&mini then making this proclamation by beat of drums, “ No 
other person but myself shall assail Elhroaccoutred for combat, mounted on his well- 
appointed state elephant Kandulo, in his pursuit of Eldro, reached the southern gate. 
These two monarchs entered into personal combat near the southern gate of the city. 
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tVijjhdpisicha dantehi tan hatthiA sakahatthind; tomaraA khipi EldraA; sahatthi tattha sd pati. 
Tattha wijitasangamd saydggabalawahano Lankan ekdtapattaA s6 katwdna pdwisi puran. 

Puramhi hhirinchardpttwd samantd yojant jani, sannipdtiya ktirin' jn/jan Eldrardjini, 

Tan diha patitatfhdni kutdgdrinajhupayi, chitiyan tattha kdrisi parlhdramaddsicha. 

Ajjdpi Lankdpatino tan pad eta sdmipagd, tiniwa pnrihdrina nawdilapenti tvriyan. 

Kwan dwattiAsa darnilardjdnd Ihitfhagdmaiii gauhitwd ekachchhattina Lankdrnjjamakdsi so. 
Hhinnamhi fVijitanaguri yodho si Dighajantuko Eldrassa niiuidrtwd bhagintyyassa ybdhatan, 
Tassa lihallukandmassa hhaginiyyassa attano pisayidhdgamatthdya: tassa sutwdna Hhallulo, 
EldraA daddhadiwasd sattamidiwase itlha pnrisdnan sahassihi satthhjdsaha otari. 

Otinno s6 sunitwdpipatitan tassa rdjino "yujjhissdmiti," lajjdya Mahiititthd idhdgamd. 
Khandhdwdran niwisisi gdml Kilamhahdlake. Rdjd tassdgamaA sntivd, ynjjhdya abhinekkhami, 

Yuddhasanndha sannaddhd hatlhimdruyiha Kandulan, hatthassarathayddhehipattihicha anunaki. 
Ummddaphussadiwo so dipt aggadhanuggahd dasadhd yndhasaiuiaddho, slsayoilhdcha anwagun, 


El&ro hurled his spear: Camini evaded it; and making his own elephant chargo with his 
tusks the other elephant, and hurling at the same time his javelin at Eldro, he and his 
elephant both fell together there. 

There this conqueror, in the field of victory, surrounded by his martial might, reducing 
Lank& under the shadow (of one canopy of dominion), entered the capital. 

Summoning within the town the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, within the distance 
of a ydjana, he held a festival in honour of king Elaro. Consuming the corpse in a 
funeral pile on the spot where ho fell, he built a tomb there; and ordained that it should 
reccivo honours (like unto those conferred on a Chakkawatti). Even unto this day, the 
monarchs who have succeeded to tho kingdom of Lanka, on reaching that quarter of the 
city, whatever tho procession may be, they silence their musical band.* 

In this manner, Dutthagdmini having made prisoners thirty two damilo chieftains, 
ruled over Lanka sole sovereign. 

On being defeated at Wijito, the warrior Dighajantu reminding El&ro that his nephew 
was a warrior of repute, sent a mission to the said nephew Bhalluko, to hasten hither. 
Receiving this invitation^ he landed on this island on the seventh day after Eliro’s 
crimation, at the head of sixty thousand men. 

He who had thus debarked, though he heard of the death of his king, considering 
it a disgrace (to retreat), and deciding, “ I will wage waradvanced from Mahatittha 
hither (to Anurddhapura,) and fortified himself at the village K61ombahalako. 

On receiving intimation of his landing, the raja, who was fully equipped with an army 
of elephants, cavalry, chariots of war, and infantry, accoutring himself with his martial 
equipments, and mounting his elephant Kandulo, set out to give him battle. The warrior 
Ummadaphussadhwo, the most expert archer in the land, equipped with his five weapons 
of war, and the rest of the warriors also set out 

« Thffl“ hopon co ntinue d to he paid to the tomb of Elaro, up to the period of the British occupation of tho Kandyan territory. 
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Pawattitumuli yuddht, sannaddhd tthaltuko tahin, rdjdbhimukhamCtydsi. N dgardjdtu Kandulo, 

Tan wigamandib/idwatthan pachr.hbsalki sanin sanin: stndpi saddhin tenewa pachchbsakki sanin sanin. 

It dj ah a. “ Tub he yuddhim afihaw/satiyd, ay an na pachchbsakki; kiA elan Pusmdiwati t" Aha s6, 

“ Jayb un paratb, diwa: jayahhumi mayangajb, pachchb sakkati pekkhantd; jayatthdnamhi thassati 

Xdgbtha pachrho snkkitmd, Pnradiwnssapassa*a Mahdwihdrdtimanti atthdsi suppatitfhito. 

Tattrathiti ndgardji fthalluko damila tahin, xdjdhhimdha mdgautwa nhliafte mahipat-in. 

» 

Mnkhan pidhnya khaggtna, rdjd akkbsi tavipana. " Pan!to mukhanhi pdtimi" iti; khandancha so khipi. 
Achcha so khuggatalan kliandA pati bhvmiyan: " mukhi widdhosmi," sanifdya, ukhutthin Bhalluko akd. 
Rannopachchhd nissinnb sA Phussadtwb mahahbalo, khaudan khipi mukhi tassa ghattentb rdjakundalan. 
Rdjanan padata katwd, patamdnassa tussatu, khipilwd nparan khandan, wijjhitwd tassa chhannukan, 
Rdjdnan si sat 6 katwd, pdtisi lahu hatthako. Hhallnki patite tasmin jayanddo pawuttalha. 

PussadewA tahinyiwa ndpitu dbsamatlanb, kannawallin sukanjctwd pasatan Idhitan sayan, 


When the conflict was on the point of taking place, Bhalluko, who was also accoutred 
for battle, charged immediately in front of the raja. Kandulo, the monarch of elephants, 
to break the shock of that attack, backed rapidly; and with him the whole army receded 
alertly. The king remarked to Phussadewo, “ What does this mean: he has never before 
given ground in the previous twenty eight battles he has been engaged in ? ” “ Victory 
(replied Phussaddwo) is in the rear. This elephant seeking that field of triumph, is 
receding. O king, ho will make his stand on the spot where victory awaits us.” 

The elephant continued retreating in the direction of the temple of Puraddwo (on 
the northern side of the great cemetery); and steadily planting himself there, took up his 
position within the consecrated boundary of the Mahawiharo. 

When the elephant thus made his stand, Bhalluko the damilo, presenting himself before 
the protector of the land, ridiculed him on his retreat. The king guarding his mouth with 
(the handle of) his sword, reproached him in return. Retorting, "Let me strike the raja’s 
mouth(Bhalluko) hurled his spear at him. The said javelin striking the handle of the 
sword (which guarded the raja's mouth) fell to the ground. Bhalluko having vauntingly 
announced his intention, “ Let me hit him in the mouth,” set up a shout (at the effect of 
this throw). The valiant warrior Phussaddwo, who was seated behind the king (on 
the elephant), hurling his javelin at the mouth of this (boasting enemy), happened to 
graze the ear-ornament of the monarch. Throwing a second spear at him (Bhalluko) 
who was thus falling (backwards) with his feet towards the rdja, and hitting him on 
the knee, the said expert elephant-rider quickly fell (respectfully) with his head presented 
to the king. At the fall of the said Bhalluko the shout of victory was set up. 

Phussad6wo to manifest his contrition on the spot (for having grazed the ear-ornament 
of the king with the spear), split bis own ear at the part to which the ring is inser- 
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Rahno dassisi . Tan diswa rdjd nan puchchhi “kin ?" Mi, “Rdjadando kato miti " soahdcha. Mahipati 
“ K6 ti dbsdti f" wattocha, dha “ kundalaghattanan." Addsah dosasahndya, kimi tan kart, bhdtika." 
Itiwatwd mahdrdjd, katahau , cdamdhacha; *' kanddnuchchhawiko tuyihah sakkard hessati mayd «" 
Ghdtctwd damile mbit rdjd laddhajayd tato pdsddatalamdruyiha, sihdsana goto tahih, 

Natakdmachcha majjhamhi, Phussadiwassa tan sarah dndpetwdthapdpetwd, pnhkina ujnkantalan, 
Kahdpanihi khandantan asitto uparUpari chhdddpetwana, ddpisi Phussadiwassa tan khani. 
Narindapdsddatali, narindotha alankati, sugandha dipujjalitt, nandgandhasamdyuti , 
Ndfakajanayogena achchhardhi , wibhusitt, anagghattharandkinni muduki sayani sulhi, 

Sayitb sirisampattin mahatih apipikkhiya, katah akkhahini ghdtan saranild ; na sukhan labhi, 
Piyungadipt arahanto riatwd tan tassa takkitah, pdhisuh atfharahanto tamassasitumissaran, 

A gamma ti majjhaydmi rdjadwdramhi 6 tar tin, niwtdi wehdgammand pnsdda talawdruhun, 
fVanditiod ti mahdrajd nisiddpiya dsani, katwd wiwidhasakkdrah, puchchhi dgatakdranah. 


ted; and himself exhibited to the monarch his streaming blood. Witnessing this 
exhibition, tho king asked, “ Why, what is this ? ” lie replied to the monarch, “ It is a 
punishment inflicted by myself, for an offence committed against majesty.” On inquiring, 
“What is the offence committed by thee?” he replied, "Grazing the ear-ornament,” 
“ My own brother! (exclaimed tho king) what hast thou been doing ; converting that 
into an offence which is the reverso of one!” Having made this ejaculation, the mo¬ 
narch, who knew how to appreciate merit, thus proceeded; “ A reward awaits thee from 
me, proportionate to the service rendered by the throw of the javelin.” 

After having subdued all the damilos, the victorious monarch (on a certain day) 
ascending the state apartment, and there approaching tho royal throne, in the midst of his 
officers of state; and while surrounded by the charms of music and revelry, caused Phus- 
sad6w6’s javelin to be brought, and to be deposited formally on the royal throne by this 
assembly; and heaping (gold) over and over again above this javelin, and thereby 
concealing it with pabapannas, at once made a present thereof to Phussad6wo. 

On a subsequent occasion, while seated on this throne, which was covered with drapery 
of exquisite value and softness, in the state apartment lighted up with aromatic 
oils, and perfumed with.every variety of incense, and spread with the richest carpets, 
attended by musicians and choristers decked (as if belonging to the court of the 
d6wo Sakko); this monarch was pondering over his exalted royal state, and calling 
to his recollection the sacrifice of countless lives he had occasioned; and peace ot 
mind was denied to him. 

The sanctified priests resident at Piyungadipo, being aware of this visitation of 
affliction, deputed eight “arahat ” priests to administer spiritual comfort to tho monarch. 
These personages arriving in the night, descended at the palace gate; and with the view 
of manifesting that they had journied through the air, they rose (through the air) to the 
upstair state apartment. The maharaja bowing down to them, and shewing them every 
mark of attention (by washing their feet and anointing them with fragrant oil), caused them 
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“ sadgkina fi**td, manujddkipa ; tammaud sayituii amkt" iti. Rtfd pundka ti, 

•• Katkamfu, bkanti, assdto mama kessati; yina mi akkkbkini makasind ghdto kdrdpito t" iti. 

“ Sdggamagganlardybr.ha nattki ti tina kammundr diyaHhamanujickittka ghdtita, manujddhipa 
••Saranisu fkitb iki, panckasilepickdpari, mickchk&diffhicka, dussiid, tisd paiusamdmatd ." 

>< Jttayissari ekt" waited “ hahudkd RuddkasdsanaA ; mandpilikhaA tasmd twaA winbdaya, narissara," 
itiwutto makdrdjd tiki assdsamdgatb, wandilwd tiwisajjitwd say itt. puna chintayi. 

•• /findsanghina dkdrt in mabkunjitka kaddckipi,'* itimdtdpitdhdri sapimitu dakareeha ni. 

Adatwd bhikkhusanghassa bhuttan attkinu nof’ iti. Addasa pdtardsamhi ikanmarichawaddhian, 

affhapetwdwa paribkuttan satiAwind, “ tadallhaAdandakamman mi kattabbantiehachintayi, 
Btihi ti *ika koti iilha manujagani gkdtiti chintayitwa, kdmdnaA hitu eta A manasicha kayird sddku 
ddinawantan sabbisan ghdtanin tan manasieha kayird nickchatan sddku sddhuA, iwan dukkkd pamok- 
kkdn, subkagatimathawdpdpuniyydckirindti. 


to be seated on the throne; and inquired the object of the visit. “ O ruler of men! 
(said they), we have been deputed by the priesthood at Piyungadipo, to administer 
spiritual comfort onto thee.” Thereupon the r£ja thus replied: “ Lords! what peace 
of mind can there be left for mo, when under some pica or other, I have been 
the means of destroying great armies, an akkhdhiniin number?” “ Supreme of men! 
from the commission of that act there will be no impediment in thy road to “saggo ” 
(salvation): herein no more than two human beings have been sacrificedthe one person 
had been admitted within the pale of the salvation of the faith; the other had attained 
the state of piety which enabled him to observe the five commandments. The rest being 
heretics are sinners, and on a par with wild beasts;” and added: “ As thou wilt cause 
the religion of Buddho to shine forth in great splendor; on that account, O ruler of men, 
snbdue this mental affliction.” 

The mah&rhja who had been so admonished, and who had been restored to peace of 
mind, having bowed down to, and allowed them to depart; thereafter, extended on his 
bed, thus meditated : “ In my childhood, my father and mother administered an oath to me, 
that I should never take a meal without sharing it with the priesthood. Have I, or have I 
not, ever partaken of a meal without sharing it with the priesthood ?” While pondering 
thus, he recollected that (be had ate) a round chilly, at his morning meal, in a moment of 
abstraction, without reserving any part of it for the priesthood; and decided thereupon, “ It 
is requisite that I should perform penance on that account.” 

Reflecting on the numberless kdtis of human lives sacrificed by these persons (Duttaga- 
mini and bis army); a truly wise man, influenced by his abhorrence of such indiscriminate 
slaughter, pondering on this calamity, and steadfastly contemplating the principle 
of mortality; by these means, the said pious man will speedily attain “mokkha,” 
(the emancipation from all human affliction); or, at least, will be born in the world 
of the dfawos (which leads to that final emancipation). 
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Sujanappasddatanwigatthdya kali Mahdwanst" Ouftkagdminiwijayi " ndma panchawi satimdparichchhido. 

ClIHABISATIMO PaIUCHOHHEDO. 

Bkachchhattankaritwdna Lankdrajjah mahdyaso: fhdnantarah santcidahi yidhdnan s6 yathd rahan. 
Thtraputtdbhayo yidhd diyyamdnah na ichchhltan; puchchhitocha “ kimatthantit" Yuddhamatthitimabrawi" 
" Eharajjikatt yuddhd kinndmantieha T' pnchchhicha. “ Yuddhah ktlisdchbrihi, kariudmi sudujjayan.” 
Ichchiwamdha tan rdjd punappuna nhtdhayi; punappunan so ydehitwd rahndnunndya pabbaji. 
Pabbajitwdcha kdlicha arahattamapdpuni, panchdkhindsawd satan pariwdro ahdticha. 

Chhatlamangdlasattdhighatt, gatabhaybbhayb rdjd katdbhisikb $6 mahdtdwibhawtna si, 

Tissawapimahdkitd widhindsamalankatan, kiUtun abhisittdnan chdrittanchdnurakkhitun. 

Rantiopatichehhadan sabban, upaydnasatdnicha Markhawatthiwihdrassa fhdnamAi fhapayisueha. 

Talthiioa thupatfhdnamhi sadhdtun kuntamuttaman fhaptsun kuntadhdrahd ujukd rdjamdnusa . 


The twenty fifth chapter in the Mahdwanso, entitled, “ the triumph of Dutthagamini,” 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXVI. 

This potent monarch having reduced the dominions of Lankd under one government, 
according to their deserts conferred honorary distinctions on his warriors. 

The hero Thdraputtdbhayo rejected the reward offered to him: and being asked, 
“ What docs this mean ? ” replied,, “ The war is not over. ” (The king) again asked, 
r< Having by war reduced this empire under one government, what further war can there 
be 1 ” He thus rejoined, “ i will make war to gain the righteous victory over our insidious 
enemies, the sinful passions.” Again and again the rdja attempted to dissuade him : but 
again and again Thdraputtdbhayo renewing his application, with the king's consent 
entered into the priesthood. Having been ordained, in due course be attained “ arahat,” 
and became the head of a fraternity of five hundred sanctified ministers of religion. 

On the seventh day after the elevation of his canopy of dominion, this inaugurated, 
fearless monarch, (hence also called) Abhayo rdja, with a splendid state retinue (pro¬ 
ceeded to) the Tissa tank to celebrate an aquatic festival, with every description of 
rejoicing; and to keep up a custom observed by his anointed predecessors. 

The whole of the king’s royal attire, as well as a hundred tributes (presented to 
him during that festival) were deposited on (a certain spot, which became) the site of the 
Harichawatti wihdro; and the royal suite who were the sceptre-bearers, in like manner 
deposited in an erect position, on the sito of the (future) ddgoba of that name, the 
imperial sceptre. 
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Sahorodhb mahdrdjd kilt find in file diwd, sdyamdha. " Gamissdma: Jinn tan waddhitha bh6 t " Hi' 

Chdletun tan nasakkhinm kuntan rdjddhikdrikd, gandhamalilihipujrsun rdjasind samdgatd. 

Rdjd mdhantan achehhiran dieted tan haffhamunaso, widlidya tattha drakkhan, pawisitwd puran. Tati). 
Kuntan parikkhipdpetwd rhitiyan tattha karayi, thupan parikkhipdpetwd uiihdrancha ukdrayi, 
Tihiwassthi niithdsi wihdrd so narissarb ; sanghan sannipatisi wihdramahdkdrand. 

Hhikkhvnan satasahassdni tada bhikkhuniyi k pana nqvmlinclia sahassdni abhawihsu samdgatd. 

Tasmirt satndgami sanghan idamdha mahipati: “ Sanghan, hhanti , wissaritwa, hhunjimarlchawatthikan." 
“ Tassa tan dandakamman me bhawaluti akdrayih, sarhitiyan marichawatthin wihdran snmanbharan 
Patiganhdtu tan sahgho," iti. S6 dakkhinodakan pdtetwd hhikkhusanghassa wihdran sumano add. 

IVihdrl tan samantdeha mahantaii man da pan subhan kdrrtwd, tattha sanghassa mahdddnan pawattayi. 

Pddi palitfhapetwdpi jali, Abhayawdpiyd, katt 5 s6 mandapb dsi: sisdkdse katdwakd f 

Satthdhan annapdnadin datwdna tnanujddhipo add sdmanakun sabbhan parikkhdran inahdrahan. 

Ahu sata sahassaggho parikkhdrosi ddilb ; anti sahassagghanako ; sab ban sanghowa tan labhi. 
Yuddhiddnicha surina surind, ratanattayi, pasanudmalachittina , sdsanujjbtanatlhind, 


Tho mahArkja, together with his suite (thus undressed), having sported about (in 
tho Tissa tank); in the afternoon, he said, u Let us depart: my men, take up the sceptre.” 
The royal suite, however, were not able to move the said sceptre. Attended by ail the 
guards who accompanied tho monarch, they made offerings thereto, of garlands of fragrant 
flowers. 

The r&ja witnessing this great miracle, delighted thereat, posting a guard round the 
spot (to which the sceptre was fixed), returned to the capital. Thereafter, he inclosed the 
sceptre in a ch&iyo, and encompassed that dhgoba with a wihdro. 

In three years that wih&ro was completed, and the monarch invited tho priesthood 
to a great festival. Those who assembled on that occasion, of priests, were in number one 
hundred thousand; and there were ninety thousand priestesses. In that assembly, 
the rnler of the land thus addressed the priesthood: “ Lords! forgetting tho priesthood, 
I have (in violation of a vow) ate a chilly: for that act, this infliction is visited on 
me. (In expiation thereof) I have constructed this delightful wibaro, together with its 
cb6tiyo: may the priesthood vouchsafe to accept the same.” Having made this address, 
relieved in mind, pouring the water of donation on the hand of the priesthood, he bestowed 
this wih4ro on them. Having caused a superb banqueting hall to be erected around that 
wihdro, he there celebrated a great festival of alms-offering to the priesthood. The hall 
thus erected, on one side roached the Abhaya tank:—who will undertake to describe 
the (dimensions of the) other sides? For seven days having provided food and beverage, 
he then bestowed every description of sacerdotal equipments of the most costly kind. 
The first offering of sacerdotal equipments was worth one hundred thousand, and the last a 
thousand pieces. The priesthood exclusively obtained all these. 

Independently of the incalculable amount of treasures expended, commencing with the 
construction of the thtipo, and terminating with the alms-festival, in making offerings to the 
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Raniii kata/mund tina thdpakdrd panddito, wihdramahantantdni piyelun ratanattayan, 
Parichchattadhandnettha anagghdni wimunchiya, sisdni honti ikdya unawisati lotiyd. 

Hhdyd dasaddhiwdhadoxawidusitdpipanridwithasakitehijanihi patldhonliwa, panchagunaydga - 

gahitasdrd: ichchassa s dragahani matimd ghateyydti 

Sujanappasddasanwigattdyakati Mahdwansi “ Marichawaitiwihdramaho,’ ndmachhabbitatimo parichchhtdd. 

Sattawisatimo Pauichcuiiebo. 

Tato rdjd wichintisi witsutan suuutan sutan, makapun.no taddpunno pnnndya, latanichchhaya. 
Ihpappasddako thiro rdjino ayiyakassdchi kmin kit aha “ Natta ti, Duiihagdmani hhitpali," 

“ Mahdpanno mahdthupan, Sonnamalin manoraman, whan hatthanatan uchchan kdrhsati andgati 
“ Pund uposnthagdran ndndrdtanamanditan nawabhuman karitwdna Lohapdsddamiwacha." 

!ti chintiya bhumindo likhitwtwan, fhapipitan pikkhdpinto rdjagaht thitan iwa karandakt. 


“ ratanattaya; ” the rest of the wealth (laid out) on this spot, by this monarch,—who was 
as indefatigable in war as in acts of charity, sincerely attached to the “ ratanattaya,” 
endowed with purity of mind, and wise in the application of his means,—amounted 
to nineteen k6tis. 

If by men endowed with wisdom the five evils (loss by confiscation, by robbery, 
by water, by fire, and by the animal creation) attendant on the acquisition of wealth were 
thoroughly understood, they would thereby realize the five rewards of virtue, (love of 
mankind, good-will of pious men, character for piety, lay-sanctity, and regeneration 
in the D^waldka heavens). The wise man therefore ought to secure to himself the treasure 
of this knowledge. 

The twenty sixth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the festival of offerings at 
the Marichawatti wih&ro,” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous 
men. 


Chap. XXVII. 

Subsequently (to the construction of the Marichawatti wih&ro and ch6tiyo) this 
monarch, who was endowed with superlative good fortune, and with wisdom as well as 
beneficence, was meditating on a tradition which originated (with Mabindo), and had 
been perpetuated to his time (from generation to generation) without interruption. 

The th4ro (Mahindo), who bad shed the light of religion on this land, had thus 
prophesied (to D6w&nanpfyatisso) the ancestor of the king: " Thy descendant, Dntthaga- 
roini, a most fortunate prince, will hereafter build the great splendid thupo Sonnam&li 
(Ruanwelli), in height one hundred and twenty cubits; as well as the L6hap4sado, to serve 
as an “ up6sath6 hall,” embellished in every possible manner, and having nine stories. 
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Howannapatfah laddhdna llkhan fattha awdnhayi: “ Ghhchattallsa sntah toassan atiltkrmma anigati." 

" Kdkawannasuto . Dutfhagdmani manujddhipo idahehidaneha iwahcha kdressatiti" wdchilan, 

Sutwd half ho uddmrtwd appifhesi mahipati ; tnti $ pdtdwa gantmdna Mahdmtghawanah snbhah, 
Sannipdtan / arayitwd hh ikh hasanghassa abrawi; “ fPimdnatulyah pdsddah I'drayhsdmi u>6 ah an." 

•• Dihiah wimdnah pisrtwa tulynh likhah dadilha mi." Hhlkkhusahghd wisajjisi atfhakh/ndsawi tuhih. 
Kassapmuni 116 kdli Asbkb ndma brdhmauo aitha saldkabhattdni tahghassa parindniiya, 

Bhiranih ndma ddsih s6 “ nichchandihitiahrawi: datwd sd tdni sakkachchan ydwajiwan tato chutd ; 
Akdsafiha wimdnamhi nihhatti, rnchirk suhht achr.hhardnah sahaxstna sdddsi pariwaritd. 

Tassa ratanapdsddo dwddaxa ynjanttggald, ycjandnan parikkhipi chattdUsanclia addhar.ha, 

Kutagdrd sahussinu, maddhito nawahhumihd, sahassa gaihhasainpaund, rdjamdnd chatummukho, 

Sahassa sahhha sahwntti slhapajaranettawd, sukihkinika jdldyan sajjM wedihdyacha. 

Ambalaiihi!apdsddo tassa majjhi fhito aim, samantati dmamdnh paggnhlta dhajakutd. 

Ti Tdwatinsan gachchhantd, diswd thira tamivoa, ti hingulina tadd l eh hah lihhayitwd paiihi tatd, 
Niwattitwdna, dgantwd patfhah sahghassa dassuyuh. Sahghd patthah gahetwd tan pdhisi rdjasantikuh. 


The monarch (Dutthag4mini) reflecting (on this tradition), and searching for a record 
thereof, staled to have been deposited in the palace; and by that (search) finding in a vase 
an inscribed golden plate, he thereon read as follows: “Hereafter, at the termination 
of one hundred and fifty six years, the monarch Dutthagamini, son of Kakawano, 
will construct such and such edifices in such and such manner.” The delighted monarch 
overjoyed at hearing this (inscription) read, clapped his hands; and early on the following 
morning repairing to the magnificent IVfah4m6gbo garden, and convening the priesthood, 
thus addressed them: “I will build for you a palace like unto that of the ddwos: 
send to the world of the dfiwos, and procure for me a plan of their palace.” Accordingly 
they dispatched thither eight priests, all sanctified characters. 

In the time of the divine sage Kassapo, a certain brahman named As6ko had made 
a vow, that he would give daily alms sufficient for eight priests. He said to his slave- 
woman, named Bhirani, “ Provide them always.” She, during the whole course of her life, 
zealously providing them; thereafter dying, was born again in a superb and delightful 
residence in the (Chatunmaharajiua) heavens, surrounded always by a heavenly host of a 
thousand attendants. Her enchanting golden palace was in length twelve y6janas, 
and in circumference forty eight y6janas ; having nine stories, provided with a thousand 
apartments and a thousand dormitories. It had four faces, each having in number 
a thousand windows, like so many eyes; and the eves of the roof were decorated with 
a fringe tickling (with gems). In the centre of this palace was situated the Ambalattika 
hall, decorated with a profusion of banners all around. 

The aforesaid eight thdros, in their way to the Tdwatinsa heavens, seeing this palace, 
immediately made a drawing of it on a leaf with a vermilion pencil; and returning 
from thence, presented the drawing to the priesthood, who sent it to the court of the 
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Tan diswd sumand rdjd dgamma rdmamutlaman dlekhatniyan kdrisi Lthapdsddamuttamah. 
Kammdrambhanakdliwa chatudwdramhi chdgawd affhaiiha sat a sahtisxdni hiranndnifthapdpayi. 
Pufasahassawatthdni dtedri dwdri ihapdpayi, gulatttasakkharamadhupurdnhanika chdfii/6 . 
Amulakah kammamittha nakdtabb dnti sabhdsiya, agghdprttod katan I amman. titan mulamaddpayi, 
Hatthasatan hall hat atan dsi ekikapatsato; uchchato tattakbyiwd, pdsddbhi chatummulhi. 

Tasmin pasddasetfhasmin ahlsuh nawabltumiyo ; ekikUsdbhxmiydcha Ivtdgdrasatdnicha ; 
Kutdgdrdni sabbdni sajjhutd khachitdnahuh; pawdlawcdif a tisah ndndratanabhuutd, 
Ndndratanachlttdni tdsan padumakdnicha; sajjhukinkinikdpanti pariklhittdwa td ah*. 

Sahassan tattha pdsddi gabhhd asm i, susankhatd ndndratanakhachildsihapayjara n-ttawd. 
Nariwdhana ydnantu sutuid fPessawanassa, s6 taddkdratnakdrisi tnajjhi ratanamandapah, 
Sihawiyagghddirupihi diwatdrupakihicha ahn, ratanamayehisa thambhihicha wibhusitb. 

Mutlajdla parikkhipd mandapantb samantati, pawdluwidil dchtltha pubbk tvultawidhd nhu. 
Sattaratana chiltassa wimajjhimandapasxalu, ruchiro dantapaUankb rammb phalakasdntharo. 
Dantamaydpassayettha, suwannamaya surly6, sajjhuinayu chandbndcba, tdrdcha muttukdmayd. 


king. The monarch on examining tho same, delighted therewith, repairing to the cele¬ 
brated garden (Mahamfigho), according to the plan of that renowned palace, constructed 
the pre-eminent Lohapas&do. 

The munificent r&ja at the very commencement of the undertaking deposited at each 
of the four gates eight lacs (to remunerate the workmen). He deposited also at each gate, 
severally, a thousand suits of clothing, as well as vessels filled with sugar, buffalo butter, 
palm sugar, and honey; and announced that on this occasion it was not fitting to 
exact unpaid labor: placing therefore high value on the work performed, ho paid (the 
workmen) with money. This quadrangular palace was one hundred cubits long on each 
of its sides, and the same in height. In this supreme palaco there were nine stories, and 
in each of them one hundred apartments. All theso apartments were highly embellished ; 
they had festoons of beads, resplendent (like) gems. The flower-ornaments appertaining 
thereto were also set with gems, and the tinkling festoons were of gold. In that palace 
there were a thousand dormitories having windows with ornaments (like unto) jewels, 
which were bright as eyes* 

Having heard of tho beauty of tho conveyance used by the females attached to 
the d6wo Wessawano, he (Dutthagdmini) caused a gilt hall to be constructed in 
tho middle of the palace in the form (of that conveyance). The hall was supported 
on golden pillars, representing lions and other animals, as well as the dfewatas. At 
the extremity of this hall, it was ornamented with festoons of pearls, and all around 
with heads as before described. 

Exactly in the centre of this palace, which was adorned with (all) the seven treasures, 
there was a beautiful and enchanting ivory throne, floored with boards. On one side (of 
this throne formed) exclusively of ivory, there was the emblem of tho sun in gold; 
on another, the moon in silver; and (on the third), the stars in pearls. From the 
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Ndndratana pndumdni latthn tattha, yathd rahah, jdtakdnieha tatthiwa ditun towannaialantart. 
Mahagghaparhchntthnrani pallahkiti mandrami, manohardsi ihapitd ruchira dantawijdni. 

Pawdlapddul >tn tattha pludi'amha patitthitah, setachchhattah sajjudandah paUahkoparisobhntha. 
Sattaratanamayd nettha nttkamangalikdnicha ; chatuppaddna n panticha manimuttaniard ahu. 
Rajatanrha ghanihdnah panti chhantantalambikd :pusddachhattapallahkd mandapdsuh anagghikd. 
Mahagghan pahadpdpisi nmnchapithah yatharahah tathiwa bhummattharanah kambalancha mahdrahan. 
Ac.hdmakumhhi sowaniia tilnnkicha ahu ; tahih pdadda paribhbglsu tesisucha kathdwakd f 
Ch dr up dkdliurapariw drosb chhatuddie drakotthaJo pdsddo lahkato sohi Tdvoatihsdsabh dteiya . 
Tambalohithikdhiv)pdsddo chhddito ahu: Lohapdsddawbhard tina tassa ajdyatha. 

Nifihiti Ldhapdsddo so sahgha sannipdlayi rdjd sanghIsannipaticha Marichawaitimahtwiya . 
Puthujjandwa atthan.su tahih pathama bhumiyah: tipifakd dutiydya : Sotdpattddayopana 
Rkikiyicha aiihahsn tatiyddim hhumisu; arahantocha afthahsu uddhah ehhatusu bhumisu . 


golden corners or streaks, in various places as most suitable in that hall, bunches 
of flowers, made of various gems, were (suspended). On this most enchanting throne, 
covered with a cloth of inestimable value, an ivory fan* of exquisite beauty was placed. 
On the footstool (of the throne), a pair of slippers ornamented with beads, and above the 
throne the white canopy or parasol of dominion, mounted with a silver handle, glittered. 
The eight “ mangalika'' thereof (of the canopy) were like unto the seven treasures, 
and amidst the gems and pearls were rows of figures of quadrupeds; at the points of 
the canopy were suspended a row of silver bells. The odifice, the canopy, the throne, and 
the (inner) hall were all most superb. 

The king caused it to be provided suitably with couches and chairs of great value; and 
in like manner with carpets of woollen fabric: even the ladlo (usually made of a cocoanut 
shell) of the rice boiler was of gold. Who shall describe the other articles used in 
that palace? This edifice surrounded with a highly polished wall, and having four 
embattled gates, shone forth like the (Wdjaanta) palace in the T&watinsa heavens. This 
building was covered with brazen titles; hence it acquired the appellation of the “ brazen 
palace.” 

At the completion of this palace the rAja assembled the priesthood. They attended 
accordingly, as in the instance of the Marichawatti festival. There, on the first floor, the 
" pathujjana ” priests (who had not attained the state of sanctification) exclusively 
arranged themselves. On the second floor, the priests who had acquired the knowledge 
of the “ thpitaka.” On the three succeeding floors, commencing with the third, those 
arranged themselves who had acquired the several grades of sanctity, commencing with 
the “ sot&patti.” On the four highest floors, the “ arahat” priests stationed themselves. 


* The fan borne bj the Buddhist priest*; which, till very recently, has been bestowed in Ceylon on the appointment of 
a chief priest, as the official emblem of hit office. 
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Sanghassadatwdpdsddan dakkhin Amiupurassaran, rd/d datwd mahdddnan sattdhan pubhakahwiya , 
Pasddamha wattdni mahdchagina rdjind anagghdni fhapetwana ahisun tinsakbtiyb. 

Mixsdri dhananichayi, wistsan saran yi ddnanparigunhay anti sddhupahnd, te ddnan wipuhm pitachittd- 

sangd, yattdnan hitaparamd, dadanli, iwantl, 

$njanappasddasanwigatthdya kali Mahdwanse “ Lohapdxadamahb” ndma sattawisatimo panchMedo. 

Attawjsatimo Pa urcncimmm. 

Tat6 s6 satatahas.ian wissajjetmd mahipati kdrdphf mahdhodhipujan xuldramuttamah. 

Tatopuran pawixantb thupatfhdne niwisitanpassitwdna siluyupan saritwd pubbakan satin. 

“ Kdressdmi mahdthupan" iti hattho . Mahdtalan druyiha rattin hhunjitwd. sayitd iti chintayi, 

“ Damilemaddamdnina Ibkoyan pililo ; may a naxakkd balimubharitun: tan wajjiya baiin /than, 

“ Kdrayanto mahdthupan, kathan dhammtna ittliikd nppddessdmi f" ichchiwan ohintayantaim <• hint it an, 
Chhattamhi dewatdjdni: tatb kbldhalan ahu dim ha. NatwCt tan Sakko ff'issakammah tamahrmei 


The raja having bestowed this palace on tho priesthood, pouring the water of donation 
on their right hand; and, according to the former procedure, having kept up an alms-festi¬ 
val of seven days, independent of tho cost of the invaluable articles provided for this pa¬ 
lace-festival, the expenditure incurred by this munificent monarch amounted to thirty kdtis. 

Some truly wise men, qven from perishable and unprofitable wealth derive (the rewards 
of) imperishable and profitable charity. By setting aside the pride of wealth, and seeking 
their own spiritual welfare, they bestow like unto him (Dutthagamini) largely in charity. 

The twenty seventh chapter in the Mah&wanso, entitled, “ the festival of the Lohapa- 
sado, ” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXVIII. 

Thereafter, this monarch caused a splendid and magnificent festival of offerings to 
the bo-tree to be celebrated, expending a sum of one hundred thousand. 

Subsequently, while residing in this capital, noticing the stone pillar planted on the 
(intended) site of the (Ruanwelli) thupo, and recurring to the former tradition, delighted 
with the thought, he said: “ I will construct the great thupo.” Reascending his upstair 
palace, and having partaken his evening repast, reclining on his bed he thus meditated: 
“The inhabitants of this land are still suffering from the war waged for the subjection 
of the damilos: it is not fitting to exact compulsory labor; but in abandoning the exercise 
of that power, how shall i, who am about to build the great thhpo, procure bricks without 
committing any such oppression?” The tutelar deity who guarded ihe canopy of dominion 
knew the thought of the personage who was thus meditating. Thereupon a discussion 
arose among the d6wos. Sakko obtaining a knowledge thereof, thus addressed himself to 
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“ lithakatthan chitiyassa rdjd chintisi Gdmani: gantwd purdybjanamhi gambhira nadlyantiki, 

“ Mdpisi itthakantattha' iti. Sakktna bhdsito Wmakammo idhdgamma mdpisi tattha itjhikd. 
Pabhdtt luddakb tallha sunakhthi wanan agd, gbdhdruptna dassisiluddakan bhummadiwatd. 

Luddo tan anubawlhanto, gantwd dimdna ifthakd, antarahitdya gdlhdya itichintesi so taliin. 

“ Kdritu kdmokira no mahdthupan mahipati, updyanamidan tassa * iti gantwd niwtdayi, 

Tassa tan wachanan sntiod piyan janahitappiyo, rdjd *kdrisi sakkdran mahattan tuffhamdnasd. 
Purdpuhhnitart dist ybjanaltaya matthakt Achdrawitthigdmamhi solasakarisi tali, 

Sowannabijd tutihinsn wiwidhdni pamdnato widatthukkafthamdndni angulikdni hetthatd. 
Suwannapunnantan bhumin diswd tan gdmawasikd suwannapatin dddya gantwd rannd niwtdaynn. 
Purd pdrhlnapassamhi satldyojana matthakt gangdpdri Tambapitfhi tambalihan samutfhahi. 

Tan gdmil d tambalbhan bljamdddya patiyd rdjdnamnpasankamma tamatthancha niwedayun. 
Pubbadakkhinadisamhi puratd chatayojani Sumanawdpigdmamhi utfhahinsu mans hahu. 
Uppalakuruwindlhi missakiniwa Udmikd dddya pdtiya ewa gantwd ranifo nuwidayun. 


Wissakammo: "The raja Ghmini is meditating about the bricks for the ch&iyo. 
Repairing to the bank of the deep river (Kadambo) a yojana from the capital, there 
do thou canso bricks to be produced/' Wissakammo, who had been thus enjoined 
by Sakko, proceeding thither caused bricks to bo produced. 

In the morning a huntsman repaired with his dogs to the wilderness in that neighbour- 
hood. The d6watk of that spot presented himself to the huntsman in the form of a 
“ g6dho.” The sportsman chasing the “ godho ” came upon, and saw the bricks; and from 
the circumstance of the "gddho” vanishing, he there thus thought: "Our sovereign 
is desirous of constructing the great thtipo, this is a (miraculous) offering to him.” Hasten¬ 
ing (to the king) he reported the same. Hearing this agreeable report of the huntsman, the 
overjoyed monarch, delighting in acts of benevolence towards his people, conferred on 
him great favors. 

In a village named Ach£rawattig&mo, situated three ydjanas to the north east of 
the capital, on a space of ground sixteen karissa in extent, golden sprouts of various 
descriptions sprung up, in height one span, (with a root) one inch under ground. The 
villagers discovering this ground covered with gold, taking a cupful of this gold and 
repairing to the king, reported (the circumstance). 

At the distance of seven ydjanas, in the south east direction from the capital, on 
the bank of the river (Mah&wclliganga) in the Tambapitto division, a brazen metal rose to 
the surface. The villagers taking a cupful of these brazen sprouts, and repairing to the 
rdja, reported the circumstance. 

In the south east direction from the capital, at the village Sumanaw&pi, distant four 
ybjanas, a quantity of gems rose to the surface; among which there were intermingled 
the cinnamon stone and sapphire. The villagers taking the same in a cup, and repair¬ 
ing to the r&ja, reported the circumstance. 
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Puratd dakkhinopassi aithayojanamatthaki Ambalatthilolalinamhi rajatan uppajjatha, 

Nagardwdnijo ik6 dddya sakdti bahi i, Malaya singiwirddin dnetun Malayan gat ); 

Ltnassa awiduratnhi sakatdni fhapdpiya, patodaddrunichchhanto drulho tan mahindharan, 
Chdfippamdntkapakkan pahkabhdrtyu ndmitan diswd panasayii’hinchu pasdnatthancha tan phalan, 
Wantitan wdsiyd chhetwd " dassdmagganti " chitiyd; ledlan gkostsi saddhdya. Chattdrondsawdgamun. 
Hatithb so tibhiwddetwa, nislddpiya sddaro, wdsiyd waijtasdmantd tanhan chhctwd apassayan. 
Munchitwd wdtapunnantan yusanpattihi ddiya, chattdr.) yusapure ti palti ti sumaddsi so. 

Titan gahetwd pakk&mun. Kdlan ghostsi so puna, an a l Ihindsawt third ehattdro tallha dgamun. 
Tisan patti gahitwd sdpana same njib hi puriya, addsi tisan: pakkamwi tiyo ; iko napakkami. 
Rajatassapadassit.un brdbhitwa tatohi s6, nisajjd linasannumhi tdminjd parihhunjatha . 

Sitaminjd wanijbpi bhunjitwd ydwadatlhalan hhandikdydn gahetwdna sisd thirapaddnngo ; 
Gantwdna thcrampassitwd weyydwachchhamakdsicha: Ihtrocha linadwdrina tassamaggan amdpayi, 
Thiran wandiya, so tina gachchhantdlinamaddasa linadwaramhi thatwdna passitwd rajatampi so, 

Wdsiyd dhanilwdna rajalanti wijdniyn ; galictwikan sajjltupindan gantwdna sakatantikan, 


Eight yojanas to the southward of the town, in a cave called Ambalattikolo, silver 
was produced. A certain merchant of the capital, who was proceeding to the Malaya 
division to procuro saffron and ginger in the said Malaya division, taking many carts with 
him, wishing to get a switch, stopping his carts in the neighbourhood of this cave, 
ascended a hill. Observing a fruit of the sizo of a “chiti” attached to a branch 
of a jack tree, which fruit was bending with its weight, and resting on a rock; sever¬ 
ing the samo (from the branch) with an adze, at the stalk of the fruit, and saying to 
himself, "This is precious: I must give it (to the priesthood);” in the fervor of his devotion, 
he set up the call of refection. Four sanctified priests presented themselves. This 
delighted and devoted person, bowing down to them and causing them to be seated, 
with his adze paring all round the point at which tho stalk adhered to the fruit, 
so that no skin was perceptible, and pulling out (that stalk) he poured into their dishes the 
juice with which (tho cavity of) the stalk was filled. The four brimming dishes of 
jack fruit juice he presented to them. They accepting tho same, departed. And (the 
merchant again) shouted out the call of refection; and four other sanctified characters 
presented themselves there. Receiving their dishes also from them, he filled them with the 
pods of the jack fruit. Three of them departed: one remained. This particular (priest) 
in order that he might point out the silver to him, seating himself at the mouth of the cave 
partook of the jack pods. The merchant having ate as much of the rest of the pods as 
he wished, taking the residue in a jar, he followed tho footsteps of the priest. Having 
reached this spot, he beheld the thfero there, and showed him the usual attentions; and the 
thfero pointed out to him the path to the entrance of the cave. (The merchant) bowing 
down to the th6ro, and proceeding by that (path) discovered the cave. Stopping at 
the mouth of the cave, he perceived the silvor. By chopping it with his adze, he satisfied 
himself that it was silver. Taking a handful of the silver and hasting to the carts, and 
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Sakap'tni ihapdpi-hrd. sajyhdpindantamadiya, lahun Annrddhapuran dgamma warawdnijo, 

Ihssetwd raj at an ranna tamatthampi niwldayi. Puratd pachchhimt paste, yanchayijanamatthake, 
Urinvitupattanc muttii mahdmalakamattiyd pawdlantarikdsaddhin samuddd thalamokkamun, 

Kiwatthd td saprklhitwd rdtin katwdna ikato, pdtiyd anayitwdna muttd sahapdwalakan. 
Rdjdnamupasankamma tamatthampi niwtdayun. Puratd uftarepassi satta ydjana matthake, 

P tliwdpilugdnmsa tv dp in pakkhantakandari jayintu wdlukdpitthi chattaro uttamd mani nisaddpotappamd- 

nd nmmdpupphani bhdsubhd, 

Tt diswd sunakholnddb dganlvoa rdjasnntikan “ iwarftpdmani ditfhdmayd ” iti niuiiduyi. 

Jithakddini ctdnt mahdpunnd mahdmati mahdthupatthamuppannd nassoti tadahiwa so, 

Yathdnurupasakkaran titan katwa sumdnasd He rakkhite katwd tabbdni dhardpayi. 

Khidampihdyajapasayha machintayitwa, punyan pasannamanasopachitanhi iwan ; sddhiti sddhana.iatdni 

tukhd kardni: tamdpasdnnasbwa kariyya punpanti. 

Hujanappasddasanwigatthuya kati Mahdwanti “ Mahdthnpansddhanaldbhoj'ndma afthawisatimoparichchhidb 


leaving his. carts there, this eminent merchant conveying this handful of silver, quickly 
repairing to Amiridhapura, and exhibiting it to the rhja, explained the particulars. 

To the westward of the capital, at the distance of five y6janas, at tho Uruwclapattano, 
pearls of the size of “ nelli ” fruit, together with coral beads, rose to the shores from the 
ocean. Some fishermen seeing these, gathering them into one heap, and taking (somo of) 
the pearls and coral in a dish, and repairing to the king, reported the event to him. 

To the northward of the capital, at the distance of seven yojanas, in the stream flowing 
through the broken embankment of the tank of P61iw£pigamo, four superb gems, in 
size a span and four inches, and of the color of the urama flower, were produced. A hunts- 
man discovering these, repairing to the court reported, “ Such and such gems have been 
discovered by me.” 

It was on the same day that this most fortunate monarch heard of the manifestation 
of these bricks and other treasures, to be used in the construction of the Maha thupo. 
The overjoyed (king) conferred favors on those persons (who brought the news of 
these miraculous productions), as in the former instance (to the huntsman); and 
maintaining them under the royal protection, caused all these things to be brought 
(to the capital). 

Thus, he who delights in the accumulation of deeds of piety, not being deterred by 
the apprehension of its being attended by intolerable personal sacrifices, readily finds 
a hundred sources of wealth. From this (example) the really religious man should devote 
himself to (deeds of) piety. 

The twenty eighth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the acquirement of the mate¬ 
rials for the construction of the Mahfi thfipd,” composed equally for the delight and 
affliction of righteous men. 
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Ekunatinsatimo Parichchhedo. 

Ewan samatti sam&hdri voitdkhi punnamdsiyan pattt, tnitdkha nakkhattt, Mahathupatthamirabhi. 
Hdretwdna tahih y&pan, thupafthdnamakhanayi, tatahatthi mahipSlo third kSturmnikadhd, 

Yddhihi dhardpetwd gulahdsdnaki tahiA, ktifihi dhandpetwd pdsdni, chunniti atha, 
Chammdwanaddhapddihi mahdhattkihi maddiyi, bhumiydthirdbhdwatthd, atthdnatthawiekakkhan6. 
Akdtagangd patitafih&n* Satatatintaki mattikd tukhumd tpttha tamantd tinsayojani; 

“ Nawanitd" mattikd tisa sukhttmUttdpawuchchati: khindtawa sdmanirtfmattikan dharun tatd. 
Mattikd atthardpeii tattha pdsdnctkotthimi; iffhahakd atthardpiti mattikbpari issaro, 

Tastbpari ; kharan tuddhaA kuruwindan tatop&ri : tastbpari aybjilaA ; maru ontu talo para n. 

A ha fan xdmantrthi Himawanta sugandhakaA, santhardpisi bhumindo palikanta tatopari , 

Sildyd santhardpisi phalikdsantharbpari; sa&hatthamattikd kichchi nawanitawhay d ahu. 

Ntyiatna kapilthassa tannirina ratodaki atfhangulan bahalato lohapaddhan silopari, 

Manosildya tilatilasanti tdya tatbpari sattangulan tajjhupaddhan santharhi ratthisabho. 


Chap. XXIX. 

Thus the collection of the materials being completed, (Dutthagamini) on tho full moon 
day of the month of " weskkbo,” and under the constellation "weshkho,” commenced 
the Maha thupo. 

The protector of the land, removing the stone pillar (which bore the inscription); 
and in order that (the structure) might endure for ages, excavated by various expedients 
a foundation for the thfipo there, one hundred cubits deep. 

This monarch, who could discriminate possibilities from impossibilities, causing by 
means of his soldiers (literally giants) round stones to be brought, had them well beaten 
down with pounders; and on the said stones being pounded down accordingly, to ensure 
greater durability to the foundation, he caused (that layer of stones) to be trampled 
by enormous elephants, whose feet were protected in leathern cases. 

At Satatatintako,—the spot where the aerial river (flowing out of the An6tatth6 lake) 
descends, spreading tho spray of its cataract over a space of thirty y6janas in extent,—there 
the clay is of the finest description: the same being thus exquisitely fine, it is called the 
“ndwanita” clay. Thisxlay, sanctified sAmandro priests (by their supernatural powers) 
brought from thence. The monarch spread this clay there, on t the layer of stones trod 
down (by elephants); and over this clay he laid the bricks; over them a coat of 
astringent cement; over that, a layer of “ kuruwinda ” stones; over that, a plate of iron; 
on the top of that, the ruler of the land spread the incense of the ddwos, brought by the 
sAmandros from Himawanto; over that layer of “ phalika ” stone, be laid a course 
of common stones. In every part of the work the clay used was that which is called tho 
“ nAwanita.” Above the layer of common stones, he laid a plate of brass eight inches 
thick, embedded in a cement made of the gam of the “kapittho” tree, diluted in the water 
of die small red cocoanut Over that, the lord of chariots laid a plate of silver seven 
indies thick, cemented in vermilion paint, mixed in the " tila ” oil. 
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Makdthtgiatitfhdna fhdnt iwan mahtpati kdretwd parikkammanl wippauanne chitaxd, 

Atdlhi tukkapakkhaua diunuamhi ckatuddasi, kdretwd ihikkhmanghassa tannipdtamidah wadi. 

« M a hdchitiyamatthdya, bhaddanti, tnangalifthakan patitfhdpissad twe ettha: tdbba tahghi sanitu nd." 
Buddhapujapayigina mahfyanahitatthikb Mahdjanb pfaathiko gandhamdlddi ganhiya," 

•< Mokdthupapatitth&nany&tu tmoi" iti. Chitiyatfhdnabhutaydamachchicha niybjayi. 

Anapitl narindina Muninb piyagdrawd anikihipakdrihi tatafthdnamalankaruh. 

Naggarah sakalanchiwa maggancHtwa xdhdgatah an Ik ill i pakariki alankdriya bkupati. 

Pabhdttcha chatuddie dri naggarcuia fhapdpayi nahapiti nahdpakichtwa kappakicha bahu tathd. 
JPatthdcha gandhamdldcha anndni madhurdnicha makdjanatthad bhumindo mahdjanahitirato. 
Patiyattdni etdni tddayitwd yathdruchih pbrdjjdnapaddchiwa thupaftkdnamupdgamttn . 

Sumandhitlhi nikihi fhdnantarawidhdnatd drakkhito amachchiki yathdthdnan mahtpati. 

Sumanietdhi nikihi diwakanaupamdhicha nafakihiparibbulhd sumanditdpasddhitd; 
Chattdlhasahattihi narihipariwarito ndnd turiya sahghutfhd diwardjawildtawd, 
Mahdthupapatifthdnah jhdndthdnamchakkhano aparanki updganji, nandayantb mahdjanan. 


The monarch, in his zealous devotion to the cause of religion, having made these prepara¬ 
tory arrangements at the spot where theMahk thupo was to be built; on the fourteenth day 
of the bright half of the month “ asala,” causing the priesthood to be assembled, thus 
addressed them : "Severed lords! initiative of the construction of the great ch6tiyo, 1 
shall tomorrow lay the festival-brick of the edifice: let all our priesthood assemble there/’ 
This sovereign, ever mindful of the welfare of tho people, further proclaimed: "Let 
all my pious subjects, provided with buddhistical offerings, and bringing fragrant flowers 
and other oblations, repair tomorrow to the site of the Mabi thtipo.” 

He ordered his ministers (W6sakho and Siridhwo) to decorate the place at which 
the chhtiyo (was in progress of construction). Those who were thus enjoined by the 
monarch, in their devotion and veneration for the divine sage (Buddho), ornamented 
that place in every possible way. The ruler of the land (by instructions to other parties) 
had the whole capital, and the road leading hither, similarly decorated. 

The ruler of the land, ever mindful of the welfare of the people, for the accommodation 
of the populace, provided, at the four gates of the city, numerous baths, barbers, and 
dressers; as well as clothing, garlands of fragrant flowers, and savory provisions. The 
inhabitants of the capital, as well as of the provinces, preparing according to their 
respective means tributes of these kinds, repaired to the thtipo. 

The dispenser of state honors, guarded by his officers of state decked in all the insignia 
of their full dress, himself captivating by the splendor of bis royal equipment, surrounded 
by a throng of dancing and singing women—rivalling in beauty the celestial virgins— 
decorated in their various embellishments; attended by forty thousand men; accompanied 
by a full band of all descriptions of musicians; thus gratifying the populace, this monarch 
in the afternoon, as he knew the sacred from the places that were not sacred, repaired to 
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Affhuttarasahauan td tdfakdni fhapiya, pufabaddhdni majjhamki ehatupaiti totbpana. 
fVatthdni rdtin Jcdriti ctnikdni makipati madhutappiguladicha mangaiatthah thapdpayi, 

Ndrddisdpi dganjudbahavobbhikkhawb idka: idhadipatfhasanghaua kdkathdwa ighdgami f 
Thirdsiti tahastdni bhikkhu dddya dgamd Rdydgahatta sdmdhtd Jndaguttb mahagani. 

Sahattdn Jiipatand 6hikkhunandwhdasddiya Dhammaitno mahdthiro chitiyaffhdnamdgamd. 
tiaifhin bhikkhutahaudni dddya iddhamdgama Piyadatti mahdthiro Jetdrdmawihdratb. 
tVisdlimahdwanatd thiroru Buddharakkhitb afthdratatahatidni bhikkhudd&ya dganut. 

Kitambighisitdrdmb thiriru Dhanunarakkhito tknsa bhikkhutahaudni dddya idhamdgamd. 
dddya Yujjiniyah thin Dikkhindgirito yati chattdritahaudni dgdru Dkammarakkhltb. 

Rhikkhunan tatatahaudnah tatfhiiahastdni ehddiya Pupphapuri Sikdramd then MittinnandmakC. 

Duwi satatahastdni tahastdni atilicha bhikkhu gahetwdnuttinno thirty Katmlramantfali. 
Chattdrisatatahasbdni sahassdnieha safthieha bhikkhu Pailawabhoggamhd Mahddiwo mahdmati. 

Ybnanaggardlatanna Yonamahddhamrnardkkhitb thin tintasahastdni bhikkhu dddya dgamd. 
tVinjhdtawiwattdniyd sinasanutu Uttaro thin satfhiiohattdnibhikkhu dddya dgamd. 

Chittagnttb mahdthirb Bodhimandamhdratb tihta bhikkhutahaudni ddiyitwd ulhdgamd, 


the site before-mentioned of the MahA thupo, as if bo had himself been (Sakko) the king of 
dfewos. The king moreover deposited in the centre and at the four comers (of the thupo) 
a thousand, plus eight, bundles of maderup clothing. The various descriptions of cloths 
(not made up) the sovereign deposited in a heap; and for the celebration of the festival, 
he caused to be collected there honey, clarified butter, sugar, and the other requisites. 

From various foreign countries many priests repaired hither. Who will be able to 
render an account of the priests of the island who assembled here? The profound teacher 
fndagutto, a sojourner in the vicinity of Rijagaha, attended, accompanied by eight thou¬ 
sand th6ros. The mabd thdro Dharamas£no, bringing with him twelve thousand from 
the fraternity of the Isipattana temple (near Bdrinesi), repaired to the site of the thupo. 
The maha th6ro Piyadassi from the J6to wih&ro (near Shwatthipura) attended, bringing 
with him sixty thousand priests. The thdro Baddharakkhito attended from the Maha- 
wanno wiharo of Wesali, bringing eighteen thousand priests. The chief thdro Dharnma- 
rakkhito, attended from the Ghositi temple of K6sambih, bringing thirty thousand priests 
with him. The chief ttfdro Dhammarakkhito, bringing forty thousand disciples from 
Dakkhinhgiri temple of Ujj6ni, also attended. The th6ro named Mittinno, bringing sixty 
thousand priests from his fraternity of one hundred thonsand at the Asdko temple at 
Pupphapura. The thbro Rettinno, bringing from the Kasmira country two hundred and 
eighty thousand priests. The great sage Mahad6wo with fourteen lacs and sixty thonsand 
priests from Pallawabhago; and Mtaha' Dhammarakkito, th6ro of Y6na, accompanied by 
thirty thousand priests from the vicifiity of Alasaddd, the capital of the Y6na country, 
attended. The thdro Uttaro attended, accompanied by sixty thousand priests from the 
Uttania temple in the wildqrness of Wiqjbi. The maha thdro Chittagutto repaired hither, 
attended by thirty thousand priests from the Bddhimando. The maha th&o Chandagutto 
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Chandagutto mahdthlrd fPanawdsapadiiatb dgdsltitahaudni ddiyetwd yati idha. 

Suriyagutto mahdthiro Kcldsamahdwihdrati chhannavoatitahassuni bhikkhu dddya dgamd. 
Bhikkhdnan dfpawdsinan dgat&nancha sabbasd ganandya pariehehhidhop6ranihi nabhdsito. 
Samdgatdnan sahbisan bhikkhunan tan tamdgami wuttd khin&taw&yiwa ti chhannawati kofiyo. 

Tt mahdchetiyaffhdnan pariwMtwd yathdrahan majjhi fhapitwd okdsan ranfld affhansa bhikkhawd. 
Pawiitlwd tahin rdjd bhikkhutanghan tathdyitan dined pasannaehittina wanditwd haffhamdnaso, 
Gandhamdldbhi pCjetwd, katwdna tipadakkhinan, majjhipunnaghafatfhdnan pawisitwd samangalan, 
Suwannalhili putfmukkhanpartbbhanadandakan ranjatina katanmddhah tuddhapiti balMayo, 
Gaftayilwa amachchina manditina tujdtind abhimangalabhUtina bhUtabhUtipardyand. 

MahdntaA ehitiydwaddhankdrituA katanichchhayb Shdmdpayitimdraddho parikammakatabhiimiyan. 
Siddhattho ndmandmlna mahdthiro mahiddhiko tathdkarontan rdjdnan Dighadassi niwdrayi; 

“ Ewan mahantan thupancha ayah rdjdrabhisiati: thdpi anifthitiylwa maranoh asset hessmi. 

“ Bhawissati mahantdeha th&pb duppatiiankhard iti sbndgutanpassan mahantantaA niwdrayi. 
Sanghassacha anuft[}dya thirdsambhdwa ndyacha mahantan kattukambpi ganhilwd thirabhdsitah. 


repaired hither, attended by eighty thousand priests from the Wanawaso country. The maha 
th6ro Stiriagutto attended, accompanied by ninety six thousand priests from the Kfelaso 
wih&ro. The number of the priests of this island who attended, is not specifically stated 
by the ancient (historians). From all the priests who attended on that occasion, those 
who had overcome the dominion of sin alone are stated to be ninety six kotis. 

These priests, leaving a space in the centre for the king, encircling the site of 
the chfetiyo in due order, stood around. The r&ja having entered that space, and 
seeing the priesthood who had thus arranged themselves, bowed down to them with 
profound veneration; and oveijoyed (at the spectacle), making offerings of fragrant 
garlands, and walking thrice round, he stationed himself in the centre, on the spot where 
the “ punnagato ” (filled chaliee) was deposited with all honors. This (monarch) super¬ 
latively compassionate, and regardful equally of the welfore of the human race and 
of spirits, delighting in the task assigned to him, by means of a minister, illustrious in 
descent and fully decorated for||he solemn occasion, to whom he assigned a highly 
polished pair of compasses maifrof silver, pointed with gold, having at the place before- 
mentioned prepared himself to describe the circle of the «base of the great cbfitiyo, 
by moving round (the leg of the compass; at that instant) the inspired and profoundly 
prophetic great thfero, named Siddhattho, arrested the monarch in the act of describing 
(the cirde); saying* " This monarch is about to commence the construction of a stupen¬ 
dous thtipO: at the instant of its completion he ii destined to die: the magnitude also 
of the thdpo makes the undertaking a most difficult one." For these reasons, looking into 
futurity, he prohibited its being formed of that magnitude. The riya, although anxious to 
build it of that size, by the advice of the priesthood and at the suggestion of the thdros. 
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Thiratta upadkikna tana rdjd akdrayimojjhimdA chitiydtoafthaii palitthdpitumitfhikd. 
Sdwannarajatkchkwaghafk i nqjjhi fhapdpayi affhaffha afthttuuihS pariwdrapa ti pana. 
Atfhuttaratakauaneha fhapdpksi nawi ghafi afthuttari affhuttari t eatthdnuntu tati pana. 
Itthikdpartadraffha tiapSpiti wituAtoitnA tammatina amachehtna hhuntlna anikadhd. 

TatS ikafigdhayitu/S ndndmangaUuatnmataA parattkimadiidbhdgkpafhaman mangalifthikan, 
Patiffhdpkti takkaehchan manuQRi gandhakaddamijdtisumanapuppitu pujitkm tahin pana. 
Ahdsiputhawikdmpo titd tattapi sattahi patitfhdpiti machehihi, tnangaldnivha kdrayi. 

Ewan dtdlhi mdtana takkapakkdbhi tammati upitathk pannarati patiffhdpkti iffhikd. 
Chdtudditan thitl tattha mahdthiri andtawk wanditwd pvjayitwdcha tuppatiti kanina ti. 
Pubbattardn dttaA gantwd Piyadattin andsawan toanditwdna mahdthiran affhdti tana tantiki. 
Mangalan tattha wafdhenfo tana dhammamahhdti ti thiraua ditand tanajanatiahiti tdtthikd. 
Chattalitaiahaadnan dhdmmdihisamayo ahu, chattdlisa lahattahattdnad titapattiphalaA aha. 
Sahauan takaddgdmi andgdmicha tattakd tahauanyiwa arahantd tatthdhisnA gihijand. 
Affhdrasasahastdni bhikkhi bhikkhuniyipana chuddatkykwa tahaudni arahantk patitfhahun. 


adopting the proposal of the tb£ro (Siddhattho), under the direction of that th6ro describ¬ 
ed, for the purpose of laying the foundation bricks thereon, a circle of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. The indefatigable monarch placed in the centre eight golden and eight silver 
vases, and encircled them frith eight (silver) and eight (golden) bricks. He also deposited 
one hundred and eight new (earthern) vases, and around each of the eight bricks he depo¬ 
sited one hundred and eight pieces of cloths. 

Thereupon by means of the especially selected minister, who was decorated with all the 
insignia of state, causing to be taken up one of those bricks, which was surrounded with all 
the pageantry of festivity, (the king) deposited it there on the eastern side, with the pre¬ 
scribed formalities, in the delicious fragrant cement formed out of the jessamine flowers 
which had been presented in offerings s and the earth quaked. The other seven bricks also 
he caused to be laid (severally) by seven state ministers, and celebrated great festivals. 
Thus those bricks were laid during the bright half of the month “ asita," on die fifteenth 
day, when the moon attains its utmost plepitude. 

The overjoyed monarch having in dne order bowed down and made offerings to 
these raabd th£ros, victors over sin, at each of the four quarters at which they stood; 
repairing to the northeast point and bowing down to the sanctified mahk thdro Piyadassi, 
stationed himself by bis side. The said (mahh thhro) on that spot raising the “jaya 
man gala" chant, propounded to him (the monarch) the doctrines of the faith. That 
discourse was to that (assembled) multitude an elucidation (of those doctrines). Forty 
thousand lay persons attained, superior grades of sanctity; forty thousand attained 
the state “sdt&patti;” a thousand “ sakaddgAmi; ” the same number “ andgdroi 
and a thousand also, in like manner, attained ** arahat,” Eighteen thousand priests and 
fourteen thousand priestesses also attained the sanctification of “ arahat. ” 

vy 
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Ewain patannamatind ratanattayamhi ehdgddhmutiamanatd janatd hitina tdkatthaiiddhiparamd bhawatiti , 

ffatwS ta&bddinika gunayogaratin kariyydti. 


Sujanappasddaianwigatthdya kati Mahawami “ thupdrdmbhb ndma”. ik&natiiuatimd parichchhido. 

Tinsatimo Pahichciihedo. 

• 

fPanditwdna mahdrdjd tabbad sangha nimantayi; “ ydwachitiya nifthdnd bhikkhan ganhatha mi," iti. 
Sangho tan nddhiwdsiti anupubbina to pana ydchantb ydwaiattdhan tattdhamadhiwdianan. 

Alatthb paddhabhikkh&hi ti laddha tumandwo t6 atfhdrasasu fhanitu thupatthdnahsamantato, 

Mandapi kdrayitwdnan mahdddnanpawattayi lattdkan tattha tanghatta tat6 tanghan mtqjjayi. 

Tato bherin chardpetwd iffhaka waddhakl lahun tannipdtisi ti dsun panchamattasatdnihi, 

“ Kathan karitsati t* ranfteko puchchhM, dha bhupatin “ pettiydnan satan laddhapansunan sakatan ahan," 
“ Khipayistami" tkdhan, tan rdjdpafibdhayi: tato upaddhupaddhancha " pansudwi ammandnieha" 


From this example (of Dutthag&mini) by the truly wise man, whose mind, in his implicit 
faith in the** ratanattaya,” is bent on the performance of charitable actions, and who is de¬ 
voted to the welfare of the human race, the conviction being firmly entertained that the ad¬ 
vancement of the spiritual salvation of the world is the highest (attainable) reward; imbued 
by the spirit of faith, and by other pious impulses, he ought zealously to seek that reward. 

The twenty ninth chapter in the Mah£wanso, entitled, “ the preparation for the (con¬ 
struction of the) thdpo," composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXX. 

The maharija reverentially bowing down to the whole priesthood, thus addressed them: 
“ Whatover the term of the period may be, during which the ch6tiyo will be in process of 
completion, (for that period) accept your maintenance from me.*' The priesthood did not 
accede to this (proposition). Ho then by degrees (reducing the term of this invitation), 
solicited them to remain seven days. Having succeeded in gaining their acceptance of the 
seven days’ invitation from one half of the priesthood, the gratified monarch causing edifi¬ 
ces to be erected, on eight different spots round the site of the thfipo, for the priests who 
had accepted the invitation, there he maintained the priesthood by the assignment of 
alms for seven days. At the termination thereof he allowed the priesthood to depart. 

Thereafter, by the beat of drums, he expeditiously assembled the bricklayers: they 
amounted to five hundred in number. One of them being asked by the king, ** How much 
work canst thou perform V* he replied to the monarch, ** 1 will in one day complete work 
sufficient to contain the earth drawn by a hundred men in carts.” The r&ja rejected him. 
Thereafter (each of the five hundred bricklayers) decreasing the quantity of work by half. 
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A bantu. Rtfjd bafibdhi ehaturb tipi wa^dhaki. Athikd pandit 6 wyaktb waddhak / dha 6/iupatin. 

" Udukkhali kofthayitwa, ahan, tuppihi waddhiti, piyapayitwd nitatli ekan pantunamammanan." 

Hi wutte anunifdsi tinddinettha n6 xiyun chitiyamhiti bhumlndi lmlatulliyd parakhmb. 

" Kin sanihdnan chttiyan tan karistati tuwaA t iti. Puchchhitan tan kkananytma fPismkammo tamdwisi. 
Sdwan napatin toyaxsa purdpetwdna wuijdhaki pdnlnd wdrimddiya wdripifthiya mdhani. 
Phalikdgolatadisan mahdbubbulamutfhahi; " dbhiditan kariuanti tunitwd tana bhupati, 
Sahassagghan watthayugan tathdlankdrapddukd kahdpandni dwddascuahandni maddpayi. 

“ Jfthakd dhardpauan apilente kathan nari t" iti. Rdjd wichintlii rdttin; aatwana tan maru, 

Chetiyaua chatuddwdre dkaritwdna iffhakd rattid rattin fhapdyintu tkikdha pahonakd. 

Tan sutvad sumano rdjd ehitiyikammaehdrabhiamulametthakammaneha nakdtalbanti ” ndpayi. 
Rktkamin dwdratmin fkapdpisi kahdpanl solaxaiatatahaudni wattbdnisu bahvnicha. 
tPiwidhancba alankdran khajjabhojjan tapdnakangandhamdlagulddicha mukhawdtakapanchukan : 

“ Yathdruehitan ganhantu kamman katwd yathd ruchinti tathtwa apikkhitwd adanxu rdjakammika. 


at last they stated two (( ammanans” of sand. The foar bricklayers (who gave this 
answer, also) the r£ja dismissed. Thereupon an intelligent and expert bricklayer 
thus addressed the monarch : “ I (will do the work of) one ‘ amnaanan’ of sand, having 
(first) pounded it in a mortar, sifted it in a sieve, and ground it on a grinding stone.” On 
this offer being made, the ruler of the land, omnipotent as Sakko himself, being aware that 
on this thfipo no grass or other weed ought to be allowed to grow, inquirod of him, 
“ In what form dost thou propose to construct the ch6tiyo ?” At that instant Wissakammo 
(invisibly) came to his aid. The bricklayer filling a golden dish with water, and taking 
some water in the palm of bis hand, dashed it against the water (in the dish); a great 
globule, in the form of a coral bead, rose to the surface; and he said, “ I will construct it 
in this form.” The monarch delighted, bestowed on him a suit of clothes worth a thousand, 
a splendid pair of slippers, and twelve thousand kah&pauas. 

In the night the rhja thus meditated: “How shall I transport the bricks without 
harassing laborers ? ” The d6wos divining this meditation, night after night brought and 
deposited at the four gates of the ch6tiyo bricks sufficient for each day’s work. The 
delighted monarch being informed of this (miraculous proceeding), commenced upon 
tho construction of the cbfetiyo; and caused it to be proclaimed, “ It is not fitting to exact 
unpaid labour for this work.” At each of the gates he deposited sixteen lacs ot 
kahapanas; a vast quantity of cloths; food together with beverage, served in the 
most sumptuous manner; garlands of fragrant flowers; sugar and other luxuries; and the 
five condiments used in mastication; (and issued these directions) : “ Having performed 
work according to their inclination, let them take these things according to their desire. ’ 
Pursuant to these directions the royal servants, permitting the workmen to make their 
selection, distributed these things* 
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Thupakammatah&yatthan ik6 bhikkhu nitdmayad mattikSpi n damaddya attand abhitahkhottth, 
Oantwdna chitiyaffhdnah teapehitwS rdjakammiki, ad&ti: tah tea^hakitta ganahantdyiwa ja$i to. 
Tandkdrah widitw&na taUhihiti kutuhalad, kammantah rdjd tutted na, dgutd puehchhi waddhakiii. 
11 Dtwo, iktna hatthlna pupphdndddya bhikkhawd, iktna mattikd pin da A mayihah ahaA pana 
•• Aya n dgantukb bhikkhu, ayah nlwdtiki itijdndmi dewdtifPaeho tutwd rdjd tamappayi, 

Ekah halatthah danetdn mattikdddyakah yatih 16 balaWnuta dipin: 16 tad ro/wjo niwidayi. 
Jdtimakulakumbhi t6 mahdbbdhingani tayb fhapdpetwd balatthina rdjd ddpiti bhikkhunb. 

Ajdnitwd pvjayitwd thitaui tassa bhikkhunb balatthd tan niteidlti: tadd tahjdni t6 yatt. 

Kelitedti janapadi PiyangaUaniwdsikb third ehitiyakemmatmih sahdyattah nikdmayah, 

Tassitfhikd waddhakitta ndtako idha dgate ; tatthiffhikd pamantina (fatted kattedna iffhakah; 
Kammike wanchayitwdna tea^hakiua addti tad: s6 tan tattha niyifiti koldhalamahoticha. 


A certain priest, desirous of contributing his personal aid in the erection of this 
thfipo, brought a handful of earth prepared by himself (in the manner before described). 
Repairing to the site of the chltiyo, and eluding the king’s overseers (who had been 
enjoined to employ paid laborers only) delivered that (handful of earth) to a bricklayer. 
He, the instant he received it, detected (the difference). This evasion (of the king’s order) 
being made known, it led to a disturbance. The king hearing of the affair, repairing to 
the spot, interrogated the bricklayer. (He replied), “ Lord! priests are in the habit, holding 
flower-offerings in one hand, of giving me a handful of earth with the other: I am 
only able, lord, to distinguish that such a priest is a stranger, and such a priest is a resident 
person here; (but 1 am not personally acquainted, with them). 

The r&ja having heard this explanation, in order that (the bricklayer) might point 
out the priest who gave the handful of earth, sent with him a " balatth6,” (one of 
the messengers who enforce the authority of the king). He pointed out the (offending 
priest) to that onforcer of authority, who reported him to the raja. The king, (in 
order that he might fulfil his own vow of building the digoba exclusively with paid labor, 
yet without compelling the priest to violate the rule, that priests should never accept 
any reward or remuneration), had three jars filled with fragrant jessamine andmugreen 
flowers deposited near the bo-tree; and by the management of his messenger he contrived 
that they should be accepted by the priest. To the said priest who was standing there (at 
the bo-tree) after having made an offering (of these flowers), without having discovered (the 
trick played), the messenger disclosed the same. It was then that the priest became 
conscious (that the merit of the act performed by him had been cancelled by the accept¬ 
ance of these flowers). __ 

A certain thdro, the relation of the aforesaid bricklayer, resident at Piyangullo in the 
K61iw4to division, impelled by the desire of contributing towards the construction of the 
chhtiyo, and having ascertained the size of the bricks used there, and manufactured such a 
brick, repaired thither; and deceiving the superintendents of the work, presented the 
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tldja sutwdna tan, dka ; “ n dpi tun sakkcte tamitfikan f" "jdnantopi nasakkdtirdjdnah dka waddaki. 
•* Jandti twan tktranti f" wuttb; “ amdtihdsi." So tan ;idpanatthan appisi balatthan tassa bhupati. 
Ralattko tina tannatwd rdjdnunndyupdgatb Katfkakdlapariwinl thiranpassiya, mantiya* 

Tkerassa gamandkancha gatatthanancha jdniya: “ tumkihi takagachchhdmi sakangdmanti" bhdsiya. 

Ran no sabban niwidisi; rdjd tassd addpayi uiattkuyugan sahasxagghan mahaggh an rottakambalan, 
Sdmanakeparikkhdrt bahuki sakkharampieka, sugandkatilandlicha ddpetwd anutdsi tan: 

Thtrenu sahagantwd, so puna diwasi Piyangallaki tkiran sUdyaehkdydya sodakaya nisidiya, 
Sakkharapdnakan datwdpddi tilina makkkiya updkandhi yojetwd parikkhdrt updnayi. 

“ Kulupagassa thtrassa gakitd me mi tnayd wattkuyugantuputtassa sabbatuldni daddmi wo." 

Iti watwana datwd ti gahetwd gackchhatd pana wanditwd, rajawachasd ranno sandisamdha so. 
Mahdthupi kayiramdni bkatiydkammakdrakdanikasankabhijana pasannd sugatin gatd. 
Chittappusddamattina sugati gati uttamdlabbhatiti widitwdna thupapujan karibudko. 


brick to the bricklayer. He used the same, and a great uproar ensued. The instant the 
riija was informed of it, he inquired of the bricklayer, “ Canst thou identify that brick ? ” 
Though he knew it, he replied to the king, "I cannot identify it.” (The monarch) 
again asking, “ Dost thou know the thdro? ” thus urged, he said, “ I do." The monarch, 
that he might point him out, assigned to him a “balatlho. 1 ’ The said messenger having 
identified (the priest) by moans of him (the bricklayer); pursuant to the commands of the 
raja, proceeded to the Katthalo piriwbno; and sought the society of, and entered into conver¬ 
sation with, this thero. Having ascertained the day of the thfero’s intended departure, as 
well as his destination; he said, “1 will journey with thee to thy own village.’’ All 
these particulars he reported to the r£ja, and the king gave him a couple of most valuable 
woollen cloths, with a thousand pieces; and having also provided many sacerdotal oiferings, 
sugar, and a “ neli ” full of scented oil, dispatched him on this mission, He departed with the 
thero; and on the following day, at the Piyangallako wiharo, having seated the priest at a 
cool, shady, and well watered spot, presenting him with sugared water, and anointing his 
feet with the scented oil, and fitting them with the slippers, he bestowed on him the priestly 
offerings with which he was intrusted. “ This pair of cloths and other articles belonged to 
a certain thdro who is attached to me as if he were a son: accepting them from him, 
I now give them all to thee.” Having thus spoke, and presented (the thero) with 
these things; to him who was departing, having accepted them, the “balattho ” in the 
precise words of the king, delivered the royal message. 


Many asankiyas of paid laborers in the course of the construction of the thupo becom¬ 
ing converts to the faith, went to “sugato.” The wise man bearing in mind, that 
by conversion alone to the faith the supreme reward of being born in heaven is obtained, 
should make offerings also at the thtipo. 
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Etthivoa bhatiydkamman karitwd itthiydduwi Tdwatifaambi nibbattdmahdthupamhi nifthiti. 
Awajjitwd pubbakamman di\ jhakammaphald ubho gandhamdl&diyitwdna thupan pujltumagata. 
Gandhamdldhipujetuyl chitiyan dbhmandiyun. Tamin khanl Rhdiiwankawiwi thiro Mahdiiwo, 
Rattibagi “ mahdthupan wandittdmili," dgato, to ditwdna mahd tattapon nirukkhamapattino, 
Adasiitwdna, attdnan pout lampattimabbhutan, fhatwd td tanwandandya pariybtanan apuehchhi to; 
“ Bhdiatb takald dipi dihobhdtina u>6 idha ; kinnukamman karitwdna detcalokan itd gatd f" 

••Mahdthupi katan kammaAtaua dhantu diwatd, .Ewan TathSgatiyiwapatddiki mahapphato; 
Pupphaydnattayan thUpi itfhikdhi chiton chiton tamanpathawiyd katvd ifthimattdwo sdilayun, 
Nawawdri chiton tabban ewan btadayintu tl. Atha rdjd Ihikkhusanghan iannipatanak&rayi, 
Tatthtutti tahaudni tannipdtamhi bhikkhawb. Rdjd tangkamupdgamma pijetwd abhiwandiya. 
Ifthakisidant hitun puchchhi; tonghb wiydkati “ no ridanatthaA thupaua iddhimantihi bhikkhuhi. 


Two women who had worked for hire at this place, after the completion of the 
great th&po were horn in the T&watinsa heavens. Both these (women), endowed with the 
merits resulting from their piety in their previous existence, calling to mind what the act 
of piety of that previous existence was, and preparing fragrant flowers and other offerings, 
descended (at a subsequent period) to this thtipo to make oblations. Having made these 
flower and other offerings to the chhtiyo, they bowed down in worship. 

At the same instant the th6ro Mahdsiwo, resident at the Bhdtiwanko wiharo, who had 
come in the night time, saying, “ Let me pray at the great thflpo; ” seeing these females, 
concealing himself behind a great “ sattapanni ” tree, and stationing himself unperceivcd, 
he gazed on their miraculous attributes. At the termination of their prayers he addressed 
them thus: " By the effulgence of the light proceeding from your persons the whole island 
has been illuminated. By the performance of what act was it, that from hence ye 
were transferred to the world of the dhwos ?” These ddwatds replied to him: “ The work 
performed by us at the great thflpo.” Such is the magnitude of the fruits derived 
from faith in the successor of former Buddhos! 


As by the bricklayers the thflpo was successively raised three times to the height of the 
ledge on which the flower-offerings are deposited, (on each occasion) the inspired (theros) 
caused (the edifice) to sink to the level of the ground. In this manner they depressed (the 
structure) altogether nine times. Thereupon, the king desired that the priesthood might 
be assembled. The priests who met there were eighty thousand. The rdja repair¬ 
ing to the assembled priesthood, and making the usual offerings, bowed down to them, and 
inquired regarding the sinking of the masonry. The priesthood replied, “ That is brought 
about by the inspired priests, to prevent the sinking of the thtipo itself (when completed): 
but now, 0 mahirdja! it will not occur again. Without entertaining any further 
apprehensions, proceed in the completion of this undertaking." Receiving this refriy, the 
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“ Katan itan, makdrdja, na iddni karissa tt alttiatattha makatwd tan mahdthupan samdpaya." 

Tan sutwd sumano rdjd tkupakammamakdrayi:pvpphaydnisu datam iffhakd dasakofiyo. 
Bhikkhusangho samaniran Uttaran Sumanampieha chitiyddhdtugabbhatthan pasdno mighawannakt, 
" Akarathdti ” gbjisun. Ti gantwa Uttarakurun asiti ratandydma, witthdrt rawibhdsure, 
Aithanguldni bakali, ganfki pupphi nibki suhhi, chhamighawannapdsdnb dkarinsu ghani tato; 
Pupphdydnassa apart majjhi than nipdtiya, chatu passamhi chaturb manjusanwiya ehhddiya. 
Ekampidahanthaya ditdhhdgi puratthimi adassanan karitwd, te fhapayinsu mahiddhikd. 

Majjhamhi dhdtugabbhassa taua rdjd akdrayi ratanamaya bddkirukkhan saibdkdramanoraman . 
Atthdrasa rataniko khandho sdkhassa paychaeha, pawdlamaya mulb sb, indanilt patittkitd, 
Susuddharajatatakkhandho manipattihi sbbhitb , htmdmaya pandupatta phalopawdlan ankuro ; 
Atthangulikd lasso kkandi pupphalatdpicha ckatuppadanan pantieha, hansapanticha, sobhand, 
(Iddkanchdruchitdnantt muttd kinkinijdlakart suwdnuagbafapanticha ddmdnicha (akin tahin , 
Chitdnachalukonamhi muttdmaya kaldpakb, nawasata sahassagghb ikikb asi lambikb : 
Rawichandatdrarupdnf ndndpadumakdnicha, rataniwaki katdnieha witdni appitdnahun. 
Atthuttarasahassdni wattanieha widhdnicha mahagghanand rangdni witdni lambitdnahun. 


delighted monarch proceeded with the building of the thupo. At the completion for 
the tenth time up to the ledge on which flower-offerings are deposited, ten kotis of 
bricks (had been consumed). 

The priesthood for the purpose of obtaining (m6ghawanna) cloud-colored stones, 
for the formation of the receptacle of the reiic f assigned the task of procuring them to the 
saman6ros Uttaro and Sumano, saying, “ Bring ye them.” They, repairing to Utturukurn, 
brought six beautiful cloud-colored stones, in length and breadth eighty cubits, and eight 
inches in thickness, of the tint of the "gantbi” flower, without flaw, and resplendent like 
the sun. On the flower-offering ledge, in the centre, the inspired th£ros placed one (ot the 
slabs); and on the four sides they arranged four of them in the form of a box. The other, 
to be used for the cover, they placed to the eastward, where it was not seen. For 
the centre of this relic receptacle, the rqja caused to be made an exquisitely beautiful bo- 
tree in gold. The height of the stem, including the five branches, was eighteen cubits; the 
root was coral: he planted (the tree) in an emerald. The stem was of pure silver; its leaves 
glittered with gems. The laded leaves were of gold; its fruit and tender leaves were 
of coral. On its stem, eight inches in circumference, flower-creepers, representations 
of quadrupeds, and of the "hah so,” and other birds, shone forth. Above this (receptacle 
of the relic), around the edges of a beautiful cloth canopy, there was a fringe with a golden 
border tinkling with pearls; and in various parts, garlands of flowers (were suspended). 
At the four corners of the canopy a bunch exclusively of pearls was suspended, each 
of them valued at nine lacs: emblems of the sun, moon, and stars, and the various species 
of flowers, represented in gems, were appended to the canopy. In (the formation of) that 
canopy were spread out eight thousand pieces of valuable cloths of various descriptions, 
and of every hue. He surrounded the bo-tree with a low parapet, in different parts of 
which gems and pearls of the size of a " neli ” were studded. At the foot of the bo-tree 
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Bbdhinparikkhipitwdna ndnafatana widikd mahamnldkamnttdhi satthdritu tadantare. 

Ndndratanapupphdnan chatugandhudakassarha punndpunnaghatapanti hodhimult katdnahun. 
Bodhipdchina pannatli palianktpianagghaki sdwannabuddhapdtman nisi dap hi bhdsuran. 

Sarirdwayawd tassdpatimdya yathdrahan ndn&wannihi ratanihi katdsuruchird ahun. 

Mahdlrahmd fhito tattha rajatachehhatta dhdrako ; wijayuttarasankhina Sakkbcha ahhhika d6; 

IVinahattho Panrhasikd ; Kdlandgb sandtakin ; suhassahatthd Mdrbrha suhatlhhahakinkam ; 

Pachhtapallan kanibhd slsatlsu disd.tupi, kbti, kcfi, dhanagghacha pallaAkd atthanahun . 
liodhin ussisaki kalwa nandratanaman ditan kofi dhanagghakanytwa pan !\ at tan sayanan ahun . 

Sattasaltdha fdnisu tatthattha yathdrahan adhikdri ah dr hi: Brahmdydchanamiwachd ; 
hhammachakkuppawattincha ; Yasapabbajanampir.hu; Bhaddawaggiyapabbajjan; Jatildnan damanampicha: 
liimbisdrdgamanchdpi; Rdjagahapawtsanan; fPiluwanassa gahanan; asiti sdwaki tathd; 
Kapilawatlhugamanan ; tathiwa ratanachankaman ; Rdhula Nandapabbajjan ; gahanan Jitawanassacha; 


rows of vases filled with the various flowers represented in jewellery, and with the 
four kinds of perfumed waters, were arranged. 

On an invaluable golden throne, erected on the eastern side of the bo-tree (which 
was deposited in the receptacle), the king placed a resplendent golden image of Buddho, 
(in the attitude in which he achieved buddhohood, at the foot of the bo-tree at Uruwbla, 
in the kingdom of Magadha). The features and members of that image were represented 
in their several appropriate colors, in exquisitely resplendent gems. There (in that relic 
receptacle, near the image of Buddho), stood (the figure of) Mahhbrahma, bearing the 
silver parasol of dominion; Sakko, the inaugurator, with his “ wijauttara” chank; 
Panchasikho with his harp in his hand; Kalanago together with his band of singers and 
dancers; the hundred armed M£ro (Death) mounted on his elephant (Girim6khalo), 
and surrounded by his host of attendants. 

Corresponding with this altar on the eastern side, on the other three sides also 
(of the receptacle) altars were arranged, each being in value a “ koti.” In the north¬ 
eastern direction from the bo-tree there was an altar arranged, made of the various 
descriptions of gems, costing a “ koti ” of treasure. The various acts performed at each of 
the places at which (Buddho had tarried) for the seven times seven days (before his 
public entry into Bar4nesi), he most fully represented (in this relic receptacle); as well as 
(all the subsequent important works of his mission: viz.,) Brahtnh in the act of supplicating 
Buddho to propound his doctrines: the proclamation of the sovereign supremacy of 
his faith (at Birdnesi): the ordination of Yaso: the ordination of the Bhaddawaggi 
princes: the conversion of the Jatila sect: the advance of Bimbisaro (to meet Buddho): 
his entrance into the city of Rajagaha: the acceptance of the W£luwamo temple 
(at R&jagaha): his eighty principal disciples there (resident): the journey to Kapilawatthu, 
and the golden “chankama” there: the ordination of (his son) R&hulo and of (his cousin) 
Nando: the acceptance of the Jeto temple (at Sawatthipura): the miracle of two opposite 
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AmbamultpAtihiran: Tdteatinsamhi disanan; dlworohanapdtihiran; thlrapai\hatamdgamaA; 
MahdsamayasuttantaA ; Rdhulowddamlwacha ; Mahdmangalasuttancha; DhanapSdasamagaman ; 
Alawakangulimdlancha; Apaldladamunampicha ; Pdrdyanakasamitan ; dyuivossajanan talhd ; 
Sukaramaddawagahanan ; tingiwannayugassacha; pasannodakapanancha, parinibbdnamtwacha ; 
Dltvamanussa paridlwan, thlrtnapddawandanan ; dahanan agginibbdnan; tattha mkkdramtwacha ; 
Phdtuwibhanga Dbnitut. Pasddajatakdnicha yibhuytna a!, drisijdtakdni sujdtind. 


results performed at the foot of the ambo tree (at the gates of S&watthipura): his 
sermon delivered in the Tawatinsa heavens (to his mother Mdyd and the other inhabi¬ 
tants of those heavens): the miracle performed unto the ddwos at his descent (from the 
heavens, where he had tarried three months propounding the “ abhidhammapitaka)” ; the 
interrogation of the assembled thferos (at the gates of Sankapura, at which he alighted on 
his descent from the Tdwatinsa heavens, and where he was received by Skriputto 
at the head of the priesthood): the delivery of the “ Mahasamaya ” discourse (at 
Kapilawatthupura, pursuant to the eTtample of all preceding Buddhos): the monitory 
discourse addressed to (his son) Rahulo (at Kapilawatthapura after ho entered into 
priesthood): the delivery of the Mahhmangala discourse (at Sawatthipura, also pursuant to 
the example of preceding of Buddhos); the assembly (to witness the attack on Buddho 
made at Raj a ga ha by the elephant) Dhanapalo: the discourse addressed to Alawako 
(at Alawipnra) : the discourse on the string of amputated fingers (at Sdwatthipura): the 
subjection of (the ndga rkja Apal&lo at *»**#*»* *) ; 

the (series of) discourses addressed to the Pardyana brahman tribe (at Rkjagaha;) as 
also the revelation of (Buddho’s) approaching demise (communicated to him by Mdro 
three months before it took place at Pd wan agar a); the acceptance of alms-offering 
prepared of hog’s flesh (presented by Chandayo at Pdwanagara, which was the last 
substantial repast Bnddho partook of): and of the couple of “singiwanno cloths (present¬ 
ed to Bnddho by the trader Pukusso, on his journey to Kusindnagara to fulfil his predicted 
destiny): the draught of water which became clear (on the disciple Anando’s taking it for 
Buddho from the river Kukuta, the stream of which was muddy when he first approached it 
to draw the water): his “ parinibbdnan” (at Kusindnagara): the lamentation of ddwos and 
men (on the demise of Buddho) : the prostration at the feet (of Buddho on the funeral 
pile) of the thdro (Mahd Kassapo who repaired to Kusindnagara by his miraculous powers 
from Himawanto to fulfil this predestined duty): the self-ignition of the pile (which would 
not take fire before Mabd Kassapo arrived): the extinction of the fire, as also the honors 
rendered there: the partition of (Buddho’s) relics by the (brdhman) Dono. By this 
(monarch) of illustrious descent, many of tho " Jdtaka ” (the former existences of Buddho) 
which were the best calculated to turn the hearts of his people to conversion, were 
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ff'essaitfarajdtukantu witthdrina akdrayi: Tusitapuratdydwa bodhimandah tathlwacha. 
Chatuddisanti chattdrb mahdrajd fhitd ahu ; tettiAia demputtdcha; dwaltinsdwa kumdriyo, 
Yakkhasindpati affhawisaticha, tatdpari onjalimpaggahddlwd, pupphapunnaghafd tato; 
Nachchakddewatdchtwa turiyawadakadiwatd dddyagahakddewd pupphasakhd dhard tathd, 
Padumdniggdhadiwdanne diwdcha nikadhd ; ratanagghiyapanticha dhammachakkdna miwachd; 
Khaggadhard diwapanticha, diwd pdtidhard tathd ; tisan sirasl panchahatlhd gandhatUassa p&ritd, 
DukulawaddhikdpanU sadd pajjalitd ahu ; phalikhaggl chatukkanne tktkicha mahdmnin, 
Suwannamdnimuttdnan rdsfyowajirassacha : chatukkannisu chattard katd hisunpabhassard. 
Midawannakapdsdna bhitthjanyiwa ujjald wijjutd appitd dsun dhdtugabbhihi bhusitd. 
Rupakdnettha sabbdni dhdtugabbht mandrami ghanakotimdhimaua kdrdptsi mahipati. 

Indaguttd mahdlhiro chhalabhinno mahdmati kammddhiftkdyakd ettha sabban sanwidaht iman. 

Sabbah rdjiddhiyd ttan, dtwaldnaycha iddhiyd, iddhiyd ariydnancha asambddhan patiffhitaA. 


also represented. He caused Baddho’s acts during his existence as Wessantara r4ja 
to be depicted in detail; as well as (his history) from tho period of his descent from 
Tusitapura, to his attaining buddhohood at tho foot of the bo-tree. At the farthest point 
of the four sides (of the relic receptacle) the four great (mythological) kings (Dattarattho, 
Wirulho, Werupakkho and Wessawanno) were represented: thirty three dewos and thirty 
two princes: twenty eight chiefs of yakkhos: above these again, d6wos bowing down with 
clasped hands raised over their heads: still higher (others bearing) vases of flowers: 
dancing d£wos and chanting d6wos: dewos holding np mirrors, as well as those 
bearing bouquets of flowers: ddwos carrying flowers, and other ddwos nnder various 
forms: ddwos bearing rows of boughs made of jewels: and among them (representations 
of) the “ dbammachakkorows of ddwos carrying swords; as also rows bearing refection 
dishes. On their heads, rows of lamps, in height five cubits, filled with aromatic oil and 
lighted with wicks made of fine cloth, blazed forth. In the four corners of the receptacle 
a bough made of coral, each surmounted with a gem. In the four corners also shone forth 
a cluster, each of gold, gems, and pearls, as well as of lapis lazuli. In that relic receptacle 
on the wall made of the cloud-colored stone, streams of lightning were represented 
illuminating and setting off (the apartment). Tho monarch caused all the images in this 
relic receptacle to be made of pure gold, costing a " k6ti.” The chief thdro Indaguttd, 
master of the six branches of doctrinal knowledge, and endowed with profound wisdom, 
who had commenced the undertaking, superintended the whole execution of it himself. 
By the supernatural agency of the king, by the supernatural agency of the dfiwatds, ahd 
by the supernatural agency of the arahat priests, all those (offerings) were arranged (in the 
receptacle) without crowding the spaed 1 . 
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Titfhan tan sugatancha pujiyataraA likuttaman nittaman dhatun tana wichunnitan janahitaA dsinsatd 
pujiya pmmantan xamamichchamechcha matimd saddhdgunalankati tiffhantan, sugatanwiyaua munind 
dhatuncha sampujayiti . 

Sujanappasddatanwigatthdya kati Mahdwanxi " dhdtugabbhiramanb " ndma tinsatimd parichchhidd. 

Ekatinsattmo pAiticncnHEDo. 

DkatugabZihamhi kammdni nifihd petted arindamb, tunnipdtan kdrayitvod taAghaua idamabruwi: 

“ Dhdtugabhhamhi kammdni tnayd nitfhapitdnipi; suwl dhdtu nidftexsdmi, bhanti, jdndtha dhdtuyb." 
fdan tvatwd maharajd nangaran pdvoisi. Tatb dhdtun dharakan bhikkhun bhikkhusanghd wichintiya, 
Sbnuttaran ndmayatin Pujdpariwtnatodsikan, dhdtuharanakammamhi jalabhinnan niy&jayi. 

Chdrikan chararndnamhi Nat he Ibkihitdyahi, Nanduttarbti ndmtna gangdtiramhi mdnawb, 
Nimantetwdbhisambadhhan tahasanghan abhojayi: Satthd, Paydgapuffhdni sasanghd ndwamdruhi, 


By the truly wise man, sincerely endowed with faith, the presentation of offerings onto 
the deity of propitious advent, the supreme of the universe, the dispeller of the darkness of 
sin, the object worthy of offerings when living, and unto his relics when reduced to 
atoms, and conducing to the spiritual welfare of mankind, being both duly weighed; each 
act of piety will appear of equal importance (with the other); and as if unto the living 
deity himself of felicitous advent, he would render offerings to the relics of the divine sage. 

The thirtieth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the description of the receptacle 
for the relics,” composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXXI. 

The vanquisher of foes (Dutthagdmini) having perfected the works to be executed 
within the relic receptacle, convening an assembly of the priesthood, thus addressed them: 
“ The works that were to be executed by me in the relic receptacle are completed; 
tomorrow I shall enshrine the relics. Lords, bear in mind the relics." The monarch 
having thus delivered himself, returned to the city. Thereupon the priesthood consulted 
together as to the priest to be selocted to bring the relics; and they assigned the office of 
escorting the relics to the disciple named Sonuttaro, who resided in the Puja pariwdno, 
and was master of the six departments of doctrinal knowledge. 

During the pilgrimage (on earth of Buddho), the compassionating saviour of the world, 
this personage had (in a former existence) been a youth of the name Nanduttdro; 
who having invited the supreme Buddho with his disciples, had entertained them on 
the banks of the river (Ganges). The divine teacher with his sacerdotal retinue embarked 
there at Pay&gapattana in a vessel; and the thhro Bbaddaji (one of these disciples) 
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Tattha Bhaddaji thirotu jalabhinqb mahiddkiko, jalapakkhalihafthdnah ditwd bhikkhu idah wadi: 

“ Mahdpanddabhutina mayd wutta suwannayopdsddopatitd ettha , panchawhati yojand ; 

" Tan pdpunitwd gangdya, jalahpakkhalitah idhaBhikkhu asaddahantdnan Satthunb tan niwtdoyuh. 
Suttdha "kankhah bhikkhunah winbdihiti." S6 tato {fdpttuh Brahmalbklpi wasawattisamatthatah, 
Iddhiya nabhamuggantwd xattatdlasamithito, Dutsathupah Brahmaloke thapetwd waddhiti kati, 
Idhdnetwd, daaayitwd janassa, puna tan tahin fhapayitwd ; yathdfhdni iddhiyd gangamdgatd. 
Pddangnffhina pdsddan gahetwd thupikdya s6, vudpetwana, dassetwd janassa khipitah tahin. 
Nanduttarb manawakb dimd tahpdfihariyan ; 11 pardyanattamahan dhdtuh pahu dnayitun " tayan. 
lti patthayi tinitah tanghb Sonullaran yatin tasmin kamml niydjiti, sblamvoauikan apt, 

Aharami kuti dhdtuh t" iti sahghamapuchchhi s6. Kathisi sahgho thiraua tassa “ td dhatuyo " iti: 

" Parinibbdnamanchamhi nipannb Lokandyakb dhdtuhipilbkahitah kdtnh Dewindamabruwi. 

‘ Dtwindatthasu donisu mama sdriradhdtutu, tkan, donah Rdmagdmi Koliyihicha sakkatah:’ 


master of the six branches of doctrinal knowledge, and endowed with supernatural 
powers, observing a groat whirlpool (in the river), thus spoke to the fratornity: “ Here is 
submerged the golden palace, twenty five yojanas in extent, which had been occupied 
by me, in my existence as king Mahapanado (at the commencement of the “ kappo,”) 
The incredulous among the priests (on board), on approaching the whirlpool in the river, 
reported the circumstance to the divine teacher. The said divine teacher (addressing 
himself to Bhaddaji) said, “ Remove this scepticism of the priesthood.” Thereupon that 
individual, in order that he might manifest his power over the Brahmal6ka heavens, 
by his supernatural gift springing up into the air to the height of seven palmira trees, and 
(stretching out his arm), brought to the spot (where he was poised) the Dussathupo, (in 
which the dress laid aside by Buddho as prince Siddhatto, on his entering into priesthood) 
was enshrined in the Brahmal6ka heaven, for its spiritual welfare; and exhibited it to the 
people. Thereafter, having restored it to its former position, returning to the (vessel on 
the) river, by his supernatural powers he raised from the bed of the river the (submerged) 
palace, by laying hold of it, by a pinnacle, with his toes; and having exhibited 
it to the people, he threw it back there. The youth Nandnttaro seeing the miracle, 
spontaneously (arrived at this conviction:) "It will be permitted to me to bring away a 
relic appropriated by another.” 

On account of this occurrence (which had taken place in a former existence), the 
priesthood selected Sonuttaro a (s4man6ro) priest, sixteen years of age, for the execution 
of this commission. He inquired of the priesthood, "From whence can I bring relics?” 
The priesthood thus replied to this thero; "The relics are these. The ruler of the 
universe, when seated on the throne on which he attained * parinibb&nan/ in order that 
be might provide for the spiritual welfare of the world, by means of relics, thus addressed 
himself to (Sakko) the supreme of dbwos, regarding these relics: * Lord of dfiwos, 
out of eight * ddnas * of my corporeal relics one * d6na' will be preserved as an object of 
worship by the people of K61iy& (in Jambudipo): it will be transferred from thence 
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' N dgalbl'an tatonitan, tatd ridge hi sakkatan: Lanl ddipi mnhdfhupe nidhdndya bhawissati.' 

" Mahdka&mpalheropi dighadasst mahai/afi Uhan,mdsbkanarindtna dhdtuwitthdrakdranrt, 

“ Rdjagahassa sdmanto rail no Ajutasatluno kardpenlo mahddhdtu nidhdnan add fin nakkatan , 

’* Salta dbndni dhdlunan dharilwdna hurayi, Ramagdmamlii danantu Satthuchittannundggahi. 

“ Mahddhdtu nidh dnantan Dhammdsbhbpi bhupali passitwd utthamandonah dndpetun matin akd. 

“ Mahdthupi nidhunahtan wikitan tan dintnili; Dhammdsbhan niwdrtsuntattha Uiindsawd yati. 
“ Rimagdmamlii thupbtn Gangdtire latcpana Lhijji gangdya bghina ; sofa dhatukaraudakb , 

“ Samuddan pawisitwdna, duddhdlhiiiriijali lahin, ndnaratanu piihamhi atflid rasminsaiiidkulo . 

“ Ndgd diswd lard ad an tan Kdianagassa rdjino Manjcrilandgabhawanan npdgamma niwidayun. 
*• Dasakbti salt asst hi ganttvd ndgihi so tahih dhdlunan abhipujrntb netwdna bhawanah sakan, 

“ Sabbdratanamayan thfipan tassopipari gharan tathd mdpettvd sahandgihi sadd pujtsi sddaro. 

“ Arakkhomahati tatlha ; ganttvd dhdtu idhdnaya: suwt dlidtunidlidnamhi bhumipdlolarissati." 


to Nagal6ka, where it will be worshipped by the ndgas; and ultimately it will be 
enshrined in the Muha thupo, in the land Lanka. 

‘ The pre-eminent priest the th6ro Maha Kassapo, being endowed with the foresight 
of divination, in order that he might be prepared for the extensive requisition which would 
be made (at a future period) by tho monarch Dhammasdko for relics, (by application) 
to king Ajatasattu caused a great enshrinement of relics to be celebrated with every 
sacred solemnity, in the neighbourhood of Rdjagaha, and he transferred the other 
seven donas of relics (thither); but being cognizant of the wish of tho divine teacher 
(Buddho), he did not remove the ‘d6na ’ deposited at Ramagfuno. 

1 The monarch Dhammdsdko seeing this great shrine of relics, resolved on the distribu¬ 
tion of the eighth dona also. When the day had been fixed for enshrining these relics in 
the great thhpo (at Pupphapura, removing them from Rimagamo), on that occasion also 
tho sanctified ministers of religion prohibited Dhatnmasoko. Tho said thfipo, which stood 
at R&magdrao on the bank of the Ganges, by the action of the current (in fulfilment of Bud- 
dho’s prediction) was destroyed. The casket containing the relic being drifted into the 
ocean, stationed itself at the point where the stream (of tho Ganges) spftads in two 
opposite directions (on encountering the ocean), on a bed of gems, dazzling by the brilliancy 
of their rays. Ndgas discovering this casket, repairing to the naga land Maj6rika, 
reported the circumstance to the ndga rdja Kalo. He proceeding thither attended by ten 
thousand kotis of ndgas, and making offerings to the said relics, with the utmost solemnity 
removed them to his own realm. Erecting there a thfipo of tho most precious materials, as 
well as an edifice over it, with the most ardent devotion ho with his ndgas incessantly 
made offerings to the same. It is guarded with the greatest vigilance; (nevertheless) 
repairing thither bring the reiics hither: tomorrow tho protector of the land will celebrate 
the enshrining of the relics.'" 
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Ichchiwan sanghawachanan tutwd '•tdMuti" so psnu, gantabhakdlan pekkhanlo pariwinamagd safari. 

“ Dhawissati suwl dhdtu nidkdnanti" makipati chdrisi nagari bhirin tabbakickchan widhdyakan. 

Nagaran sakalanehiwa idkdganuneha anjasan, alankdrayi sdkkachchdA; ndgarleha mbhutayi. 

Sakko itiwdnaminddnha Lankddipamasttakan dmantetwd IVissakamman alankdrayi ntkadhd. 

Xagarassa chaddwdri watthabattanhi nikadd mahdjanbpabhbgatthan tkapiplsi narddhipo. 

Hposathi pannarati aparanhi sumdnasd pandito rajdkichchhu sabbdlankdra mandito, 

Sabbdhi natdkittihi ybdkihi saAwidhihicha mahdtdcba laloghina hatthiwdjirathihicha . 

Xdndwidhawibhutthi sabbatoparitcdrilb, druyika suratban affhd susitan chatusindkawan, 

Hfiusitan Kandulan hattkin kdretwd puratd, subban suwan nachangofkadharo setachchhattassa hetthato. 
Aifhuttarasahassdni ndrdcha ndriyd subhd supunnagkatabkusdyd tanrathan pariwdrayun. 

Xdnd puppkatamuggani talhiwa dandadipika tnttakd tattakdyiwa dhdrdyitwdna ittkiyo. 
Aithuttarasahassdniddrakdsamalankatdgahetwdparitodritun ndndwanna dhajlsubht. 

Xdndturiyaghdsihi aniklhi tahin tahin hatthassa rathasaddlhi bhijjantiwiya bhutale. 

Yanto Mahdmighawanun siriyd so mahdyasb, yantbvoa Nandanaumnan diwardjd asdbliatha. 

Having attentively listened to the address thus made to him, and replying “ sadhu,” he 
returned to his own pariwdno, meditating as to the period at which he ought to depart on 
bis mission. 

The monarch (Dutthagdmini) in order that all things might be prepared in due 
order, caused proclamation to be made by beat of drums: “ Tomorrow the enshrining 
of relics will take place; ” and enjoined that the whole town, as well as the roads leading 
(to the Mah&wibhro,) should be decorated, and that the inhabitants of the capital should 
appear in their best attire. Sakko, the supreme of d6wos, sending for Wessakammo, had 
the whole ol'Lanka decorated in every possible way. At the four gates of the city the ruler 
of men provided, for the accommodation of the people, clothing and food of every descrip¬ 
tion. On the fall moon day, in the evening, this popular (monarch) wise in the administra¬ 
tion of regal affairs, adorned in all the insignia of majesty, and attended by bands 
of singers and dancers of every description; by his guard of warriors fully caparisoned; by 
his great military array, consisting of elephants, horses and chariots, resplendent by the 
perfection of their equipment; mounting his state carriage, (to which) four perfectly 
white steoris, of the Sindhawa breed (were harnessed,) stood, bearing a golden casket 
for (the reception of) the relics, under the white canopy of dominion. Sending forward the 
superb state elephant Kandulo fully caparisoned tQ lead the procession, men and women 
(carrying) one thousand and eight exquisitely resplendent “ punnagata ” (replenished 
vases) encircled the state carriage. Females bearing the same number of baskets 
of flowers and of torches, and youths in their full dress bearing a thousand and eight 
superb banners of various colors, surrounded (the car). From the unitod crash of every 
description of instrumental and vocal music, and the sounds heard from different quarters, 
produced by the movements of elephants, horses and carriages, the earth appeared to be 
rending asunder. This pre-eminently gifted sovereign, progressing in state to tho Mahame- 
gho garden, shone forth like the king of d£wos in his progress to his own garden Nfanda. 
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Ka'tnd niggamandrambht mnhdturiyarawah purl, pariwinl nisinnowa sutmd Sonuttard yati, 
yimujjitwd puthawiyd, gantwdna ndgamandirah, ndgarajassa puratotattha pdturahu lahun. 

Wutthdya alhiwidetwd pallaki tan nisidiya, sakkarilvoina, ndgindo puchchhi dgatadisakan. 

Tasmin wuttt, atho puchchhi thirassdgamanakdranah watwddhikdran sabbah so sanghasandtsamabruwi. 
" Muhithupi nidhdnattah Ituddhina wihitd, idha tawahatthagatd dhdtu dthi nb kiramt twah'' 

Tan suited nagarajd soativoa domanassitd “pahu ayampi samano balakkdrina ganhituh < 

Tasmd annattha ntlabbd dhdtuya iti chintiya tuttha fhitan hhdginiyyah dkdrlna niwiilayi 
Sdmina so IFdsuladattojdnitwd tassa dsayah, gantwdtan chitiyagharah , giiitwa tan karandnkah, 
Sinirupddan gantwdna, kundalduntttakisayi, tiybjanasatan digho, bhbgdybjanawaffhawd, 

Anlkini sahassdni mdpitani phandnicha dhupdyati pajjalati sayitwdsb mahiddhiko. 

Antkani sahassdni attandsadise ahi, mdpayitwd saydpisi samantd pariwdriti. 

Bahudivodcha ndgdcha otarihsu tahih tadd “ ynddhan uthinnan ndngditan passissama may mi " iti. 
Mdfulobhdgineyyina hata tddhdtuyo iti natwdha thiran tan “ dhdtu nalthi mi santiki" iti. 


The priest Sonuttaro, while yet at his pariwfeno, hearing tor the first time the burst of 
the musical sounds which announced the procession to be in motion, instantly diving into 
the earth, and proceeding (subtorraneously) to the land of n&gas, there presented himself 
to the h&ga r&ja. The naga king rising from his throne, and reverentially bowing down to 
him, seated him (thereon); and having shown him every mark of respect, inquired from 
what land he had come. On his having explained himself, he then asked the th£ro 
for what purpose he had come; who, after detailing all the principal objects, then deliver¬ 
ed the message of the priesthood : “ For the purpose of enshrining at the Mahh thupo, 
pursuant to the predictivo injunction of fiuddho, do thou surrender to me the relics which 
have fallen into thy hands.” On hearing this demand, the naga raja, plunged into 
the deepest consternation, thus thought: “ Surely this sanctified character is endowed with 
power to obtain them by forcible means; therefore it is expedient that the relics should be 
transferred to some other placeand (secretly) signified to his nephew, who was standing 
by, “ By somo means or other (let this bo done.”) That individual, whose name was 
Wasuladatto, understanding his uncle’s intention, hastening to the relic apartment swallow¬ 
ed the relic casket; and repairing to the foot of mount Meru (and by his supernatural 
powers extending his own dimensions) to three hundred yfijanas, with a hood forty yojanas 
broad, coiling himself up, remained there. This preternaturally gifted naga spreading out 
thousands of hoods, and retaining his coiled up position, emitted smoke and lightning; 
and calling forth thousands of snakes similar to himself, and encircling himself with them, 
remained coiled there. On this occasion, innumerable dewos and nagas assembled at 
this place, saying, “ Let us witness the contest between these two parties, the snakes 
(and the th6ro.”) 

The uncle satisfying himself that the relics had been removed by his nephow, thus 
replied to the tb6ro : ” The relics are not in my possession.” The said thfero revealing to 
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Aditbppabhuti s6 thiro tdxnn dhdlunamdgamah t oatwdna ndgardjan tail; “ dihi dhdtuti," abruwt, 

Ann ath d nan yap tin n tan thirah so uragadhipo, dddya chiliyngharan guntwd tan tassa wannayi, 
Anikadhd anikibi ratanlhi susankhatan chitiya c.hitiyagharan passabhiklhu sunimmitan. 

** Lahkddipamhi sakalc sabbdni ratandnipi so pdndnti putikampi ndgghan tan, ne.iu kdkalhd 
“ MahasaKkdraihdnamhd appasakkdraihdnakaix dhdtnnan nayanahndmu nayuktan, hhikkha, u>6 ulai 
" Sanhnhdbhisamaya, ndga, tumhdlcampi nawijjati, sachchdbhisamayatthdnan netun yuttanhi dhdtuyb. 

“ Sahsdradnkkhnmokkhdyn uppnjanti Talhdgald: fhiddhassachrtthadliippdyd tina niyyama dhdtuyd. 
" Dhdtunidhdimn ajjiwa solii rajd karnsati: tasmd papancha makaritwd laliuhmi dihi dhdluyo." 

NAgo dha “ Sachi , hhardi, tuwan passasi dhdtuyo, gahetwd ydhi." Tan thiro likkhattu tan bhandpiya . 
Sukhumah karatl mdpayitwd thiro tattha thitona so bhdginryyassa wadani hatlhampakkhippa td wadi, 
Dhdtukarandan ddaya: •' Tittha ndgdsi'’ bhdsh/a, niinmnjjitwdpathawiyanpariwenamhi utthahi. 
tVdgardjd ; “ gatd bhikkhu amhihi wanchito," iti; dhaludnaya natthaya bhdgintyyassa pdhini. 


the naga raja the travels of these relics from the commencement (to their arrival in the land 
of ndgas), said, “ Give up those relics to me." The ophite king, in order that he might indi¬ 
cate to the thfcro (that he must search) elsewhere, escorting and conducting him to the 
relic apartment, proved that (point) to him. The priest beholding the ch6tiyo and the chd- 
tiyo apartment, both exquisitely constructed, and superbly ornamented in various ways with 
every description of treasure, (exclaimed), “ All the accumulated treasures in Lanka 
would fall short of the value of the last step of the stair (of this apartment); who 
shall describe the rest! ” (Tho naga king, forgetting his previous declaration, that 
the relics were not there, retorted) : “ Priest, tho removal of the relic from a place where 
it is preserved in so perfect a manner, to a place inferior in the means of doing honor to it, 
surely cannot be right?" (Sonattero replied): w Ndga, it is not vouchsafed unto you ndgas to 
attain the four superior grades of sanctification: it is quito right, therefore, to remove 
the relics to a place where the four superior grades of sanctification are attainable. 
Tatthdgatas (Buddhos) arc born to redeem beings endowed with existence from the 
miseries inseparable from sangsdra (interminable transmigration). In the present case also, 
there is an object of Buddho’s (to be accomplished). In fulfilment thereof, I remove these 
relics. On this very day the monarch (of Lanka) is to effect tho enshrinement of the 
relics. Therefore, without causing unavailing delays, instantly surrender the relics.” 

Tho ndga insidiously rejoined: “ Lord, as thou (of course) seest the relics, taking 
them, begone." The thdro made him repeat that declaration three times. Thereupon the 
thdro, without moving from that spot, miraculously creating an invisibly attenuated arm, 
and thrusting its hand down the mouth of the nephew (at mount Mdru) instantly possessed 
himself of tho relic casket. Then saying (to Kdlo), “ Naga, rest thou here; ” rending the 
earth, he reascended at his pariwdno (at Anurddbapura). 

The ndga rdja then sent a message to his nephew to bring back the relies, informing him 
at the same time, "The priest is gone, completely deceived by us." In the mean- 
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Bhdginiyyotha kuchchhimhi apassitwd karandakah, paridewamdno dgantwd, mdtulasta niwtdayi- 
Tatld s6 ndgardjdpi “ wanchifamha may an" iti, paridiwi ndgd sahbipi paridewinsu piditd. 
Bhikkhundgassa wijayt lutthd ditvd samdgatd, dhdtuyo pujayantd td tiniwa saha dgamuh, 
Paridiwamdna dgantwd ndgd sahghassa tantiki, bahudhd paridiwintu dhdtdharana dukkhitd. 

Titan sahghonukampdya thbkah dhdtumaddpayi tinenatutthd gantwdna pujdbhanddni dhartth, 

Sakko ratanapallankansonnachangdfamiwacha dddya mhadiwihi tan thunan tamnpdgatd, 

Ther amt uggatafthdni kdritt fVissakammundpatifthdpelwd paltahkah m'thiralanamandapi, 

Tihatuka randamdddya tasta thirassahatthato changdtake thapitwdna pallanht pawarithapi, 
Brahmdchhattamadhdrhi ; Santusino wdlawijamh; manitdlauiantah Snydmo ; Sakko sahkhantu xvdakan. 
Chattdrotu mdhdrdjd atihansu khaggapdnino samuggahatthd lettinsd dcwaputtd mahiddhikd, 
Parichchhattalcapupphihi pujayantd tahih thitd kummdriyotu dwattinsd dandadipadhard thitd, 
Paldpctwd dutthayakkhi yakkhasindpatipana atfhamisati atthahsu drakkhah karumdnakd. 
JPinahwddayamdnowa atthd Panchatikho tahih ; rangabhumin mdpayituid Timbaru turiyaghosawd: 
Anikd diwaputtdcha tadhugitappaydjakd Mahdkdlb ndgardjd thutimdnb antkadhd. 


time, tho nephew becoming conscious that the casket was no longer in his stomach, return¬ 
ing, imparted the same to his uncle, with loud lamentations. Then it was that the n£ga 
rhja, exclaiming, “ It is we who arc deceived,” wept. The afflicted n&gas also all mourned 
(the loss of the relic). The dhwos assembled (at Mfcru to witness the conflict), exulting at the 
priest’s victory over the n&ga, and making offerings to the relics, accompanied him (hither). 

The nagas, who were in the deepest affliction at tho removal of theTelics, also presenting 
themselves, full of lamentation, to the th6ro (at Anurddhapura), wept. The priesthood out 
of compassion to them, bestowed on them a trifling relic. They delighted thereat, departing 
(to the land of ndgas) brought back treasures worthy of being presented as offerings. 

Sakko, with his host of dfewos, repaired to this spot, taking with him a gem-set throne 
and a golden casket; and arranged that throne in a superb golden hall, constructed 
by Wessakammo himself, on the spot where the thdro was to cmergo from the earth. 
Receiving tho casket of relics from the hands of the said thdro (as he emerged), 
and encasing it in the casket (prepared by himself) deposited it on that superb throne. 
Brahmd was in attendance bearing his parasol; Santnsino with his “chdmara;” Suyamo 
with his jewelled fan; and Sakko with his chank tilled with consecrated water. The 
four great kings (of the Chattunmabhrajika heavens) stood there with drawn swords ; and 
thirty three supernaturally-giftcd d6wos bearing baskets of flowers. There stood thirty two 
princesses making offerings of. “ phrichchhatta ” flowers ; and twenty eight yakkha 
chiefs, with lighted torches, ranged themselves as a guard of protection, driving away the 
fierce yakkhos. There stood Panchasiko striking the harp; and Timbaru, with his stage 
arranged, dancing and singing; innumerable d£wos singing melodious strains; and the 
naga rhja Mahakalo rendering every mark of .honor. Tho host of ddwatas kept up their 
celestial music, poured forth thoir heavenly songs, and caused, fragrant showers to descend. 
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Dibhdturiydni wajjanti dibbasangiti wattati dibbagandkdeka vmssdni massdpenticka diwatd, 

Y6 Jndaguttallhirdtu Mdrattapatihahanan ckakkawdlasamari katwd Ibkackckkattamamdpayi. 

Dhatunan puratbckivoa tattka tat the wo panchasii tkdnisu ganasajjhdyan karintu kkilabkikkliawo. 
Tatthdgamdmahdrtfyd pakafthd Dntthgdmani shinddaya dniti chahgotamhi tuwannayi, 

Thapetwd dhdtnehakgotan patitihdpiya dsani, dkdtunpujiyawanditwd fhito panjalikd taken. • 

Dibbachhatlddkikd nettka dibbagandk idkikdnicha pamtvad dibbaturiyddi saddi suteodeka kkattiyo, 
Jpamtted Rrakmadkwa tattkd achckhariyabbhuto, dkdluchckhattina pvjtti Lankdrajjibhitinchicha, 

“ Dibbachhattan, tndnnsancka, wmntteekckkattamiwaeka, iti tichchkattadkdriua ibkandthaua salthuno, 
Tikkhattutniwa ehi rajjah dammitihaftk&monaso tikkhattumiwa dkdtunan Ladle dratfanaddsi t6, 

Piijayantd dhdtuyi td. dtwihi, mdnusekkha, sahuchangMakihtvoa shinddaya kkattiyo; 

Rkikkhutangkadparibbulkbkatwdthupan padakkkinan, pdchinatd drnhitwd dhdtugabbhamhi atari, 
dr about 6 chhannau/uti kbfiyi thupamuttaman saveantdparitoartlwd affkansu katapanjaltn. 

Otaritwd dhatugabbhai “ mahagghisayani subhi fhapessdmUi " ckintinti pitipun ns narissart; . 

Sadhdtudhatuchangdfb uggantwd tana sisatbsattd tdlappamdnamfn akdsamhi thiti tato. 

Sayan karandb rnehari, uggantwd dhdtuyo tat6, Ituddhawisan gahetwdna, lakkhan h bbiyanjanujja!ah, 

Tlio aforesaid thAro [ndagultA in order that he might prevent the interference of Maro 
(Death), caused a metalic parasol to be produced which covered the whole “ chakkawhlan.” 
fn the front of the relics, at five several places, all the priests kept up chants. 

The delighted mahArAja DutthagAmini repaired thither, and depositing the relics 
in the golden casket which he had brought in procession on the crown of his head, placed 
them on the throno; and having made offerings and bowed down in worship to the relics, 
there stationed himself, with clasped hands uplifted in adoration. Beholding these 
divine parasols and other paraphernalia, and heavenly fragrant (flowers and incense), 
and hearing all this celestial music, while at the same time BrahmA and the dAwos were 
invisible (to him), the monarch delighted and overcome by the wonders of these miracles 
dedicated his canopy of dominion to the relics, and invested them with the sovereignty of 
LankA; exclaiming in the exuberance of his joy, "Thrice over do I dedicate my kingdom to 
the redeemer of the world, the divine teacher, the bearer of the triple canopy— tho canopy 
of the heavenly host, the canopy of mortals, and the canopy of eternal emancipation; ” 
and accordingly he dedicated the empire of LankA three times successively to the relics. 

Tho monarch attended by dAwos and men, and bearing on his head the casket containing 
the relics, making presentations of offerings thereto, and surrounded by the priesthood, 
inarched in procession round the tbtipo; and then ascending it on tho eastern side, 
ho descended into the relic receptacle. Surrounding this supreme th&po on all sides, stood 
ninety six “k6tis ” of" arahat *' priests with uplifted clasped hands. While the rnler of 
men, having descended to the relic receptacle, was in the act of deciding, “ Let roe deposit 
them on this invaluable splendid, altar; ” the relics together with the casket rising up 
from his head to the height of seven palmira trees, remained poised in the air. The casket 
then opened spontaneously, and the relics disengaging themselves therefrom and assuming 
the form of Buddho, resplendent with his special attributes, according to the resolve 
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Gandambamvlt BuddMwa yamakah pdfihdriyah, akdsun dharatndnina Sugatina adkitfhitan. 

Tan pdfihdriyan dined pasannikaggamdnaud, dheamanustd arahaUan pattd dwddeuakofiyd. 

Sind phalattayan pattd atitd ganandpatkan hitwdtha Rvddhawttan td karandamki patittkahuh, 
Tat6 oruyiha changed ranftd list patiffhahi mhindaguttathirhna nafakihieha to pana, 
Dhdtugabihan parihdranpatwdna tayana* tubhah changbtaratanapcdlanki thapayitwa jutindharo. 
fihowitwdna puno halt hi gandhawdtitawdrind ehatujdtiya gandkina ubbadketw& sagdrawd, 
Karandan uiwaritwdna tdgahetwdna Hhdtuyc, itiehintUiihumindo mahdjamhitatthikb: 

“ tndkuld kihichipi yadi heuanti dhatuyd janasta earnnan hutted yddifhauatUi dhdtuyo. 

‘ Satthunipanndkdrtnnparinibbdna manehaki nipajjantu, tupan^atiitayanaaki mahdraht ." 
Itichintiya s6, dhdtu ikapisi layanuttami, taddkdrddhdtuyocha sayintu tayanuttami. 
Astdlhmtkkapakkhas&a pannarasa updsathi, uttardsdlhanakkhatti tmiii dhdtupatiflhUd- 
Sahadhdtu patitthdni akampittha mahdmahi, pdfihirdni nikdni pawattintu anikadhd, 
Rdjdpasanno dhdtu td sitachchhettind pujayi, Lankdyarajjan takatan taUdhdni addsieha; 


mado by the deity of felicitous advent while living, they worked a miracle of two opposite 
results, similar to the one performed by Buddho at the foot of the gandambo tree. 

On witnessing this miracle, twelve k6tis of d6wos and men, impelled by the ardor 
of their devotion, attained the sanctification of “ arahat.” The rest who attained the other 
three stages ff sanctification are innumerable. 

These (relics) relinquishing the assumed personification of Buddho, reverted to the 
casket, and then the casket descended on the head of the raja. This chief of victors 
(Dutthag&mini) together with the thdro fndaguttd and the band of musicians and 
choristers entering the relic receptacle, and moving in procession round the pre-eminent 
throne, deposited it on the golden altar. Bathing his feet and bands with the fragrant water 
poured on them, and anointing them with the four aromatic unctions, the ruler of the land, 
the delight of the people, with the profoundest reverence opened the casket, and taking up 
the relics made this aspiration: “ If it be destined that these relics should permanently 
repose any where, and if it be destined that these relics should remain enshrined 
(here), providing a refuge pf salvation to the people; may they, assuming the form of the 
divine teacher when seated on the throno on which he attained * parinibbanan/ recline on 
the superb invaluable altar already prepared here.” Having thus prayed, he deposited the 
relics on the supreme altar; and the relics assuming the desired form, reposed themselves 
on that pre-eminent altar. 

Thus the relics were enshrined on the fifteenth day of the bright half of the month 
“asdla,” being the full moon, and under the constellation “ altarasaia.” From the 
enshrining of the relics the great earth quaked, and in various ways divers miracles were 
performed. The devoted monarch dedicated his imperial canopy to the relics, and for 
seven days invested them with the sovereignty over the whole of Lanka j and while within 
the receptacle he made an offering of all the regal ornaments he had on his person. The 
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Kdyicha xubbdlankdran dhdtngahhhamhi pujayi; tathd ndtakiyo maehehd parisa ditvaldpicha, 
fPalthugulaghntddini dotted mnghassa bhvpati, bhikkhuhi ganhaxajjhayan kdreltad khtiarattiyan. 

Pundhitnipure bherin chdrtsi “ sakaldjand tvandantu dhdtu sattdhan imanti" janndhito. 

Indagnttfi mahdthiri aMifthd.it mahiddliiko " dhdtuwanditn kdndyb Lankddipamhi mdnusd, 

“ Tan khananyiwa defaulted, wandilwd dhdtuyo idha, yathdsakan gliaran yantu tan yatha dhiffhitan ahu. 
So mahabhikkhusangltassa mahdrdjd mahdyasb tmhdddmnpawattetwd tan sattihaA nirantaran. 

•• Aehikkhi dlidtugahbhamhi hichchannitfhdpitan mayd; dhdtugahbhan pidhdnantu sanghcjdni tumarahati" 
Sanghb ti dwi admaniri fatmin kamme Aiybjayi ; pidahinxu dhdtugahbhanpdsdnindhatina lb. 

“ Mdlettha mdmilayanlu : gandha sussantu md imi: mdnibbdyantu dipacha: mdkinchdpi wipajjalu: 

Mi datoannachhapdsand mndhiyantu nirantara " itikhindsawd tattha sabbamelan adhitthahun. 

Andpisi mahdrdjd “ yalhd sanlimahdjani dhdtunidhdnakdncttha karotuti ” hitatthiko. 

Mahddhdtunidhdnassa pitfhimhicha maheijand (tied saha.tsa dhdtunan nidhdndni yalhd hat an. 

I'idahdpiya tansabbdn, rdjd thupan samdpayi: chaturassacha yanchettha chitiyamhi samdpayi. 

band of musicians and choristers, the ministers of state, the people in attendance, and the 
dew at as did the same. 

The monarch bestowing on the priesthood robes, cane'sugar, buffalo butter, and other 
offerings, kept np throughout the night chants hymned by the priests. Next day this 
regardful monarch of the welfare of his people caused it to be proclaimed by beat of drums 
through the capital: “ Let all my people during the ensuing seven days worsj||p the relics.” 

The chief th6ro Indagutto, pre-eminently gifted with supernatural powers, formed 
this nspiration: “May the inhabitants of Lanka who are desirous of worshipping the 
relies, instantly repairing hither, worship the relics; and in like manner return to their res¬ 
pective homes.” His prayer came to pass accordingly. 

This indefatigable great monarch having kept up alms offerings for seven days, without 
interruption, to the great body of priests, thus addressed them: “ The task assigned to me 
within the relic receptacle has been accomplished: let the priesthood who are acquainted 
therewith proceed to closo the receptacle.” The priesthood allotted the task to the 
two shmanfcros (Uttaro and Stimano), who closed the relic receptacle with the stone 
brought by them. The sanctified ministers of religion moreover formed these aspirations: 
“ May the flowers offered here never perish : May these aromatic drugs never deteriorate: 
May these lamps never be extinguished: May no injury, from any circumstance whatever, 
be sustained by these: May these cloud-colored stones (of the receptacle) for ever 
continue joined, without showing an interstice.” All this came to pass accordingly. 

This regardful sovereign then issued this order: “ If the people at largo are desirous 
of enshrining relics, let them do so.” And- the populace, according to their means, 
enshrined thousands of relics on the top of the shrine of the principal relics (before 
the masonry dome was closed.) 

Inclosing all these, the rhja completed (the dome of) the thtipo: at this point (on the 
crown of the dome), he formed on the chdtiyo its square capital, (on which the spire 
was to be based. 
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Pu/Hfdni iwamamaldni sayanchasanti kubbanti sabbawibhawuttamapatti hitu kdrentichdpihi khild parisud- 

dhachittd ndndwistsa janatdpariwdrahltuti . 

Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya bate Mahdwansi “ dhdtunidhdmnndma" ikatinsatimo parichc/thedo . 

D WATT JNHat i mo Paiuchciihedo. 

Anitihitt chhaUakammi sudddkanmtcha ehtttyi, mdranantikarogenina rdjd dsi gildnako- 
Tissan pakkomyitwd s6 kanifjhan DighawdpitO ; “ thupi anitfhitan kamman nitthapihili" abruusi. 

Rhdtunb dubbalattdso, tunnawdyihi kdriya kanchukan suddhawatthihi tina chhadiya chetiyan. 

Chittakdrehi kdrtsi widikan; tattha sddhukanpantipuitnaghaidnaneha paQgunchatakapantikan. 
Chhattakdrbhi kdrtsi ehhattan welumayan ; tathd kharapattamayi chandasuriyan muddhawidiyan. 
Ldkhukunkufthakihitan ehiUayitwd suchittikun, ranfio niwedayi, “ thupi kattabban nitfhitan” iti. 


Thus (like unto Dutthag4mini, some) truly pious men, for the purpose of individually 
earning for themselves the supreme of all rewards (nibbutti), accumulate acts of the 
purest piety; and again (also like unto Dntthagdmini, other) men endowed with the 
purest spirit of piety, born in every grade in society (from the khattia and the brahma to 
the lowest class), on account of the spiritual welfare of the human raco at large perform 
(similar act^f pious merit.) 

The thirty first chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the enshrining of the relics/' 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXXTI. 

When the construction of the spire and the plastering of the ch6tiye alone remained to 
be completed, the raja was afflicted with the discaso which terminated his existence. 
Sending for his younger brother Tisso from Dighawdpi, he said to him, “Perfect 
the work still left unfinished at the thtipo,” As his brother was in the last stage 
of weakness (and as he was desirous of exhibiting the chdtiyo to him in its completed 
form) this prince caused a case, made of white cloths, to be sewed by seamsters, 
and enveloped the ch6tiyo therewith. He also employed paiuters to paint tho pannellcd 
basement; and thereupon rows of filled vases, and ornaments radiating like the five 
fingers (were represented). He employed para sol-frame- weavers to form the frame 
of a (temporary) spiro, made of bamboos; and in the same manner with “ kharapattan” he 
formed a (temporary) parapet round the pinnacle, representing thereon tho snu and 
the moon; and having painted the same most beautifully with red stick lac, and “kunkutt- 
haka,” he made this announcement to the king: “ The work which was to be performed at 
the thfipo is completed.” 
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Siteikdya nipajjitwa idhd ganiwd m dhipati; padakkhinad karitwdna tawikdyayiwa chitiyai i, 
tVanditwd, dikkhinadwdri tayani bh&misanthati, tayitwd, dakkhinapauida so Mahdthupamuttaman, 
Sayituid wdmapassina Lbhapdsddamuttamad patant id; tumano dsi lhikkhutadghapurakkhato. 
Oildnapuchehhanatthdya dgatlhi, tato tato, chkannawuti kbfiyb bhikkhu tasmid dtud samdgami, 
Ganasqjjhdyamakarun w aggabandhina bhikkhawb; thiraputtabhayan thirad tathddfswd mahipati; 

•• Affhawlsamahdyuddhad yujjhantd apardjayad yo s6 napachehuddwatto mahdyodhd voasi mama ; 

“ Machchvyvddhamhitampatti dined maftrti pardjaydn, iddni so mannbpiti third Thirdputtdhhayb 
hi chintayi. S6 third jdnitwd tassachintitan Karindanadiyi tisi, uasad Panjalipabbati, 

Panchakhi rdsatoatatan parivodrina iddhiyd, nabhas&gamma, rdjdnad affhdti pariwdriyan. 

Rdjd dined pasannd tan puratdeha nisidiya: " Tumhi dasamahaybdkt ganhitwdna pure ahad, 

“ Yujjhih, iddni ikdiea machchundyuddhamdrabhid; machchusattunpardjitun nasakkdmtti," dhacha, 
Ahatthtrb: *' Mahdrdja, mdbhayi, manujddhipa ; kilisasattun ajinitwd, ajeyyo machchusattukb. 

" Sabbampi sankhdragatad awassadyiwa, bhijjati; anichehd tabbatankhara iti wuttanhi Satthund : 


The ruler of the land repaired thither, carried extended.on his “siwikaand causing 
himself to be borne in the “ siwika ” round the chltiyo, and having bowed down thereto 
in worship near its southorn entrance,—extending himself on a carpet spread on the 
ground, and turning on his right side, he gazed on this pre-eminent Mah&thtipo; and 
then turning on his left side, he fixed his eyes on the magnificent JLdht^sida; and, 
finding himself at the same time encircled by the priesthood, he was filled with joy. 
The number of priests who congregated on that occasion to inquire after the patient, 
were ninety six “ k6tis.” These ministers of religion, in their separate fraternities, 
hymned forth their prayers (for the royal patient’s spiritual consolation). 

The monarch noticing that the th6ro Th6raputt&bhayo was not present on this 
occasion, thus meditated: “ There was a great warrior, who had fought twenty eight 
pitched battles by.my side, undaunted, and without retreating a step: but now that he 
is a th6ro, by the name of Thhraputtabhayo, though he sees me struggling with Death, and 
on the eve of being vanquished, does not approach me.” The said thfero, who was resident 
at the Panjali mountain, at the source of the river Karindo, cognizant of his meditation, 
attended by a retinue of five hundred sanctified disciples, and, by their supernatural 
power, travelling through the air, descended, and arranged themselves around the monarch. 

The raja oveijoyed at beholding him, and causing him to be seated immediately 
in front of him, thus addressed him; “ In times past, supported by thee, (one of) my ten 
warriors, 1 engaged in war; now single-handed I have commenced my conflict with Death. 
It will not be permitted to me to overcome this mortal antagonist.” 

The th6ro replied, “ Mabanija, ruler of men, compose thyself. Without subduing the 
dominion of the foe, Sin, the powor of the foe, Death, is invincible. For by our divine 
teacher it has been aifhounced, that all that is launched into this transitory world will 
most assuredly perish; the whole creation, therefore, is perishable. This principle 
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“ Lajjd sd rajjarahitd Buddhipiti aninhehatd. Tama, anichckasankhdrd dtikkha manattdti chintiya. 

“ Dutiyi attabhdvoipi, dhammachchhandi mahdhiti, upaffhitt diwaldki, hitwd dibban tukhan tuwan, 

" Idhdgamma, bahupuftffaA ak&ticha antkadhd; karanamptkarajjasaa sdxanijjotandya ti 
“ Mahdpuanakatan ; pun nan ydwajjadiwatd tbyd, xabbananuxsara miwan ti, xukhan sajjhu bhawiusati:' 
Thtrassa uiachananxutwa rdjd attamani aha: “awaxxayo machchuyuddliipi twan misi ” abhdsi tan. 
Taddcha, dhardpetwS pahatfhd puRftapotthakan, wdchitun likhakan dha ; *6 tan vodchixi potthakan. 

“ Ekunasta wihdrd mahdrdjina karitd; tk&nawisa kotthi wihdro Bfarichawaffbicha ; 

“ Uttamb LShapdsddo tinsa kbf/hi kdrito : tnahdlhupi anagghdni karitd chatuwixati : 

“ Mahdthbpamhi aisdni kdritdni, tubuddhind, kifitahassan agghanti. Mahdrdjdti" wdchayi , 

“ Kotfhanamhi malayi aggakh&yikdchhatakd, kundalani mahagghdai duwe datwdna, gunhiya, 

“ Khindsawdnan panchannan mahdthirdnamuttamb dinnd paxannachittina kaygu ambilapiddhakan 
“ Chulanganiya yuddhamhiparajjhitwdpaldgata, kdidn ghisdpayitwdna dgdtasaa d/ibdyasd, 

of dissolution (continued Thferaputtibhayo) uninfluenced by the impulses of shame or 
fear, exerts its power even over Buddho. From hence impress thyself with the conviction, 
that created things are subject to dissolution, afflicted with griefs, and destitute of 
immortality* In thy existence immediately preceding the present one (in the character 
of the sdman^ro priest, resident attho Tissarama wihdro) imbued with tho purest spirit 
of piety, while on the eve of transmigration to the “D6waloka” world, relinquishing 
that heavenly beatitude, and repairing thither, thou didst perform manifold acts of piety in 
various ways. By thy having reduced this realm under one sovereignty, and restored 
the glorification of the faith, a great service has been rendered. Lord! call to thy 
recollection the many acts of piety performed from that period to the present day, 
and consolation will be inevitably derived by thee.” 

The rhja on hearing this exhortation of the thfcro, received the greatest relief; and 
thus addressed him: “ Thou supportest mo then oven in my struggle with Death.” Tho 
consoled (monarch) instantly causing to be brought the “ punnapdthakan ” (register 
of deeds of piety) commanded his secretary to read (its contents); who accordingly read 
aloud the said record: u One hundred, minus one, wih&ros have been constructed by 
the mah&r&ja. The Marichawattbi wiharo cost nineteen~ k6tis: the pre-eminent L6ha- 
pas&do was built for thirty k6tis : in the construction of the Mahdthtipo twenty invaluable 
treasures were expended: the rest of the works at the Mahktbupo, executed by this truly 
wise personage, cost a thqusand kdtis.” “ 0, mabarhja, (continued the secretary) during 
the prevalence in the Kottha division of a famine, to such an extent that the inhabitants 
lived on the young sprouts of trees, (and therefore) called the ‘ aggakhdyika ’ famine, two 
invaluable ear>ornaments were given away, in the fervor of thy devotion, in order that 
thou mightest become the eminent donor of a mess made of kangu seed, which had 
already commenced to get sown, to five eminent thbros who bad overcomo the dominion 
of sin,” On (the secretary) proceeding to read; “ On the defeat at the battle fought 
at Cbolanganiyo, in bis flight the call of refection being set up, disrogardful of himself, to a 
sanctified minister who approached travelling through the air, the repast contained in his 
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<• Khindxawasxa yatino, attdnamanapekkhiya, dinnan sarakab hat taut i wutti," dhi mahipati: 

«■ tTihdramahasattdhi; Pdsddassa mahi tathd: Thupdrambhatu sattahi tathd dhatunidhdnaki: 

.4 Chatuddisassa ubhati sanghassa mahato tnayd mahdrahan mahdddnan awisixan pawallitan. 

*• Mahdwistilhapfijdcha chatuwisati kdrayin; dlpi xanghaxta ftkkhattun tiehiwaramaddpayin . 

* 4 Sattasattadindnecha dipt rajjan mahanimaA panchakkhattun xdxanamhi atldxin hafihamanaso. 

«■ Saltan dwddasafhdne xappind suddhawaddhiyd dipasahastan jt'disin,pujentb Sugatan ahan. 

“ Nichehan atthdrasatthdni wtjjlhi wihitan ahan, giiinakhattabhlxajjaAgildndnamaddpayin. 

“ Chatuchattdlisathdnamhi xankhatan madhupdyasaA, taltakiyiwa fhdntsu tllullopakamiwacha, 

“ Ghalipakkhk mohdjalapuvoi thdnamhi tattaki, tathiwa sahabhattihi nichchamtwa addpayin, 

“ Updsathisu diwaskka mdsimdxinha atthmu, Lank&dipi wihdrixu dipattlamaddpayin, 

•' Dhammaditnan mahantanti suited, dmisatldnato ; ‘ Lohapdsddato hitthd, saAghamajjhamhi asani 
“ Osdrmami sanghassd mapgalaxuttamichchahan nisinnd' dsarayitun ndsakkhin sanghagdrawd, 

“ Tatoppabhuti Ldnkaya wihdrixu tahin tahin dhammakathan Jcathapisin, sakkdritwdna disakt, 

golden dish was given,”— the monarch interrupting him (proceeded to narrato his 
acts after his accession): “The festival of seven days at the great (Marichawatthi) 
wibdro ; in like manner the festival at the (Loha) pasado; as also the festival of seven 
days at the Mahdthtipo; in like manner at the enshrining of the relics. To the 
priesthood of both sexes, who had come from the four quarters of the globe, a sumptuous 
alms-offering had been kept up, without the slightest omission, by me in great profusion. 
1 have celebrated the great * wis&kha * festival four and twenty times. 1 have bestowed, 
on three separate occasions, on the whole priesthood in the island the three garments 
(which constitute the sacerdotal robes). On five several occasions 1 have conferred, with 
the most gratified feelings, on the national church, the sovereignty over this land, for 
a term of seven days in each instance. I have celebrated, in offerings to the deity 
of felicitous advent, in twelve different places, an illumination of seven thousand lamps, 
lit with clarified butter and white wicks. I have constantly maintained at eighteen 
different places (hospitals) provided with suitable diet, and medicines prepared by 
medical practitioners for the infirm. I have bestowed at four and forty places, rice prepared 
with sugar and honey; and qt the same number of places, rice prepared with butter; at 
the same number of places, confectionary dressed in clarified butter; at the same places, 
ordinary rice, constantly. I have provided monthly all the wihiros in Lankh with lamp 
oil, for the eight ' uposatba ’ days in each month. Having learnt that the office of 
expounding the scriptures wad an act of greater merit than the bestowal of offerings, 
' I will tomorrow,’ I exclaimed, * in the midst of the priesthood, ascend the pulpit 
on the ground floor of the L6hapas£do, and propound the ‘ mangala ’ discourse of 
Buddbo to the priesthoodbat when I had taken my place, from reverential deference 
to the ministers of religion, I fouud myself incapable of uttering. From that period, 
I have caused the preaching of religious discourses to be kept up in the wihftros in various 
parts of Lank&, supporting the ministers of religion who were gifted with fjie power 
of preaching. 1 have caused to be provided for each priest endowed with the gift of 
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“ Dhammakathikassikikaua sappiphdnitasakkharah ndlih ndlnnaddptsih ; ddptsin, chaturangulah 
“ Mutfhikan yaffhimadhukah: ddptsin sdiakaddwayah: sabbampissariyi ddnan namitbsiti mdnasan. 
“ Jiwitan anapeklchitwd, duggattna satdmayd, dinnan ddnadwayan yiwa , tammehusiti mdnasan" 
Tan sutwd Abhayo third fan ddnadwayamtwasb round chitta pasadalthah sahwann tsi anckadhd. 

Tito panchasu th crisis kayguam&ilagdhak6 Maliyamahadiwatthiro Sumanakufamhipabbuti. 
Nawunnah bhikkhusatdnan datwd tan paribhunji. So pafhaiaipdlako Dhammaguttdtbirotutan puna. 
Kalydniknwihdramhi bhikkhunan sahwibhdjiya dasaddhasatmahkhdtan paribhogamakd sayah. 
TalaQgawdxikb Dhammadinnathirb Piyanguki dipt dwddasasahassdnan datwdna paribhunji tan. 
Majiganawasiko Khuddatissathird mahiddhiko Kildsi saffhi sahassdndh datwdna paribhunji tan, 
Mahasahghamahdthtro fail Vkkanagarawihdrakt, datwd satdnan sattan tan paribhogamakd sayah. 
Sarakabhattagdhitu third Piyaygudipake dwddasabhikkhu sahassdnah datwdna parihhunjiya, 

Iti watwdhhayatthiri ranffo hdsisi mdnasan. Rdjd chillampasd detwd, tan thirah idamabruwi. 

“ Chatuwisatiwassdnah sanghassa upakdrako, ahamtwaholu kdycpi sahghaisa upakdrako. 


preaching, clarifiod butter, sugar, and honey, a * n&Ii ’ of each; I have provided a piece 
of liquorice of the breadth of the four fingers of the hand; 1 have provided also two cloths 
for each. But all these offerings having been conferred in the days of my prosperity, 
do not afford me any mental relief. The two offerings made by me, disregardful of my own 
fate, when I was a pious character afflicted in adversity, are those which alone administer 
comfort to my mind.” 

The aforesaid Abhayath6ro, hearing this declaration of the rdja, explained from various 
passages (of the “ t^pitaka") the causes which led to the monarch being especially 
comforted by the recollection of those two offerings; (and thus proceeded); “ The chief 
th£ro Maliyad6wo, one of the five priests who had accepted the kangu mess, dividing the 
same among five hundred of the fraternity resident at the mountain Sumano, himself also 
partook of it. (Another of these five) the th6ro Dhammagutto, the earth-qnaker, partook of 
his portion with five hundred of the fraternity of Kalydni wihftro. (The third) the 
tb6ro Dhammadinno, thferq of Talanga, partook of his portion, dividing it with twelve 
thousand of the fraternity of Piyangudipo. (The fourth) the thdro Khuddatisso, endowed 
with miraculous powers, resident at Mangana, partook of his share, dividing it with 
sixty thousand of the fraternity of K61£so. (The fifth) the chief thdro Mahasangho, 
partook of his portion, dividing it with five hundred of the fraternity of Ukkunagaro 
wihtro. The thdro (Tisso, the son of a certain kutumbako) who had accepted the 
rice offered in the golden dish (at the Kappukandara river) partook thereof, dividing it with 
twelve thousand of the fraternity of Piyangudipo.” The th6ro Abhayo having thus 
spoken, administered mental comfort to the king. The rija having derived consolation, 
thereupon replied to the th6ro: “ For four and twenty years have I been the patron 
of the priesthood: may even my corpse be rendered subservient to the protection of 
the ministers of the faith! Do ye, therefore, consume the corpse of him who has been 
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Mahdthuparlassanaithdni sahghast.sak ammamdlak t, sari ran nanghaddmsm tumhijkdpitha imi" iti. 
Xanitihan Aha: Hho, Tissa, makathupi anitiliitan niifhdpthi tuwan tabbab kamman sakkachehanddhukan. 
•• Sayanpatowa pupphdni Mahdthvpumhi pujaya: tikkhattub vpahdrancha mahdthupassa kdraya. 

*< Pattydditancha xahwatfhan mayd Sugatasdnani tabbab aparihdpetwd tdta wattaya tan tuwan. 
Sanghassa, tdta, kir.hr.hinu mdpamddittha ndbbadd" iti. Tab anusdsitwa tunhi dni mahipati. 

Tun khanab ganasajjhdyan hhikkhumbghb akdsicha; diwatdchharathichiwa chhahidiwlhi dnayun. 
Ydchub witun witun Aiwa rdjdman ti pathetthitd ; “ amhdkab dhoalbkan twan ihi. rdja, manbramau." 
Rdjd than wacho sutwa; u ydwadhammab sunotnahan adhiwdsttha tdvndti" hatthdkdrina wdrayi. 

Wdriti ganatajjhdyamiti mantwdna bhikkhawi, sajjhdyan thapayun, Rtfjdpuchchhi tan fhdnakdranab. 

“Agamithdti saiiifdya dinnatldti" wadinnu ti. Rdjd ; “ nltan tathd bhantl itiwatwdna tab wadi. 

Tan sutuidna jandkichi; “ bhito mar.hchuhhayd ayab Idlappat ftitnannibm. Than kankhawitiddanan 
Kdretun, Abhayatthirb rdjdnan iwamdha no : *• jandpitub kathab sakkd dnild ti tathd iti." 

Puppaddmab khipdphi rdfd nabhasipaudito; tdni laggdni lambibnu ratiydsu winub winun. 


(as submissive as) a slave to the priesthood, in some conspicuous spot in the yard of 
the ‘ up6satha * hall at the Mahathupo/’ Having expressed these wishes, he addressed his 
younger brother: “ My beloved Tisso, do thoij complete, in the most efficient and perfect 
manner, all that remains to be done at the Mah&thupo: present flower-offerings morning 
and evening at the Mahathtipo: keep up three times a day (the sacred service with) the full 
band of musicians at the Mabhthhpo. Whatever may have been the offerings prescribed 
by me, to be made to the religion of the deity of felicitous advent, do thou, my child, keep 
up, without any diminution. My beloved, in no respects, in the offices rendered to the 
priesthood, let there be any intermission.” Having thus admonished him, the ruler of the 
land dropt into silence. 

At that instant the assembled priesthood simultaneously chanted forth a hymn; and from 
the six Dfewalokas, ddwat&s presented themselves in six chariots. These d6wos remain¬ 
ing in their cars, separately (implored) the monarch: “RAja, repair to our delightful 
D6wal6ka.” The king hearing their (clamorous) entreaty, silenced them by a signal of his 
hand, which implied, “ As long as I am listening to the doctrines of Buddho, so long must 
ye wait/’ The priests, imagining that he wished to arrest the progress of the hymn, 
(abruptly) ceased their chant. The rdja inquired the cause thereof. They answered, 
“ Because by the signal made (we understood thee) to say * stop/ ” The king rejoining, 
“Lords, not so;” explained what the signal meant. On hearing this explanation, 
some of the assembly (as the dhwos and chariots were invisible to them) observed: “ Sorely 
this (monarch) is thus supplicating, overawed by the dread of death.” For the purpose 
of removing this misconception, tho thdro Abhayo thus addressed the monarch: “ What 
should be done to make manifest that they (the d6wos and chariots) are in attendance?” 
The all-wise king flung wreaths of flowers into the air. They, attaching themselves 
separately one to each chariot, remained pendent. The multitude witnessing these 
pendent wreaths were disabused of their misconception. 
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Akdti lambamdndni tdni dima mahdjand kankhan pafiwinodisi. Rdjd thiramabhdti tan, 

11 Katamd dewaldkdbhirammo bhantiti,'' sobrawi " Tusitdnanpuran, rdja, ramman iti tat ad mutant 
“ Buddhabhawdyasamayan dldkentd mahddayb Metteyyb bddhisatldhi ioasanti Tutitipuri 
Thlrassa wachanan tutted mahdrdjd mahdmatt dldkentd mahdthupan, nipanndwa, nimilayi . 

Chawitwd tan khanayiwa Tusita dhatl rathi ; niwattitwd thildykwa dibbadtho adassatha . 

Katassa puntfakammassa phalah dassltu mat tan 6 mahdjanasta dassento attdnan i amalankataA 
Rathatfhdyiwa tikkhattun mahdthupan padakkhinan katwdna ; thupun, sanghancha wanditwd Tusitan agd. 
Ndtakiyd idhdgantwd makufan yattha mdchayun, Makufamuttasaldti etthasdld katd ahu. 

Chitaki thapite raniio sarlramhi mahdjano yatthdrawi Rawiwatfhisdld ndma tahin ahu, 

Rannd sariran jh apt suit yasmin nissimamalaki, sd iwamdlakb etlha muchchatl Rajamdldko. 

Dufthagdmani rdjd sd rajan&ma rahomahd Metteyyussa bhagawatd hessatiaggasdwakd. 

Rantfopitd pitd tassa mdtamata bhawissati, Saddhdtissd kanitthdtu dutiyd hessati sdwdko . 

Suli rdjakumdro si tassa ranffd sutotu $6 Metteyyassa bhagawatd puttd yiwa bhawissati. 


The raja then thus addressed himself to the th6ro ; “ Lord! which is tho most delight* 
ful d6\valoka?” He replied, “ It has been held by pious men, O rdja, that Tusitapura is 
a delightful devvaloka. The all-compassionate Bodhisatto, Metteyyo, tarries in Tusita¬ 
pura, awaiting his advent to Buddhohood.” 

Having received this explanation from the thdro, this pre-ominently wise mahhraja 
expired in tho act of gazing on the Mabathtipo, stretched on his bed. 

Instantly (his spirit) disengaging itself (from his mortal remains), and being regenerated 
in the chariot which bad been sent, his heavenly figure manifested itself standing up in the 
said car. In order that he might display the realized reward of his pious life, exhibiting 
his (regenerated) person, adorned in the utmost perfection, to the multitude, and retaining 
his position in the chariot, he drove round the Mahdth&po threo times; and then bowing 
down to the Mahdthtipo as well as the priesthood, departed for Tusita. 

From the circumstance of the women of the palace having assembled there, and 
wept with disheveled (makutan) hair, the hall built on the spot (to commemorate 
whore the monarch expired) was called Makuta-mutta sdla. At the instant that 
the corpse of the rdja was placed on the funeral pile, the multitude (arawi) set forth their 
clamorous lamentationfrom that circumstance, the edifice erected there obtained 
the name of Rawiwatti sdla. On the spot whore they burnt the corpse of the rdja, 
in a yard without the consecrated ground (devoted for religious purposes, a Mdlako) 
•square was formed, which obtained the name of the Rdja-malako. 

The Dutthagamini rdja, eminently worthy of his exalted state, will hereafter become the 
chief disciple of the sanctified Mbttbyyo Buddho. The father of the rdja will become 
the father, and bis mother the mother of the said Mbttbyyo (Buddho); and his younger 
brother Saddhatisso will become his second disciple. The son of this monarch, the 
prince royal Sdli, will become the son of the sanctified Mbttbyyo Buddho. 
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Ewan so kusali yard karwti puffifan, chkddenti aniyata pdpakabahumpi, id saggah sakagharamiwopaydti: 

tasmd sappdid6 satataratd bhaweyd punlfiti. 

Sujanappatdda sanwegattkaya bate Mahawansi “ Tusitapuragamanan" ndma dwattinsatimb pariehchktdb. 

Tettinsatimo PAKicncnnEDo. 

» 

Dufthagamaniranijbtu rajji pitdjand ahun. Sdli rdjakumdrbti iassdti wissuto suto. 

Atiwadhanno s6 dsi. punfiakammaralo sadd, aliwacharu rupdya sattd nhanddliyd ahu. 

Asikamdtadewin tan sambandhan pubbajdtiyd ruptnati piydyantb s6 rajjan niwnkdmayi , 
Duifhagdmanibhdtdlit Saddhdtissi tadachchayi rajjan kdrisi abhisitto atfhdrasa saindsdmo. 

Chattakamman sudhdkamman hatthipakaramlwacha Mahdthvpassa kdrisi s6 saddhdkatandmako. 

Dipt na Ldhapdsddd nehehayahittha susankhato kdrisi Lohapdsddan s6 sattabhumikan pana. 
Nawutisatasahassagghd pdsddo dsi so tadd, DakkhindgiriwihSran, KaUakattinamivoacha. 
Kulumbdlawihdrancha tathd Pettaqgawaiikan IPilaQgdcheddhikanchiwa Dubbalawdpitissakan. 


Thus (like unto Dutthagamini) he who is intent on acts'of piety, and leads a virtuous 
life, eschewing the innumerable sins which are undcfinable, enters the heavenly mansions 
as if they were bis own habitation. From this circumstance, the truly pious man will 
be incessantly devoted to the performance of acts of piety. 

The thirty second chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the departure for Tuaitapura,” 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXXIH. 

During the reign of the rdja Dutthagdmini the nation enjoyed great prosperity. 
He had a son renowned under the designation of the royal prince Sdli, gifted with 
good fortune in an eminent degree, and incessantly devoted to acts of piety. He became 
enamoured of a lovely female of the chanddla caste. Having been wedded in a former 
existence also to this maiden, whose name was Asokam&la, and who was endowed 
with exquisite beauty, fascinated therewith, he relinquished his right to the sovereignty 
(to retain his low-born wife). 

Saddhdtisso, the brother of Dutthagdmini, on his demise succeeding to the monarchy, 
completed eighteen years during his reign. 

This monarch, whose name implies the sincerity of his faith, completed the pinnacle, the 
plastering (of the dome), and the enclosing parapet wall, decorated with figures of 
elephants, of the Mahithtipo. The Lfihapasido, which had been constructed in this island 
(by the late king), did not endure: (the present monarch) subsequently bnilt it seven 
stories high, and the edifice cost nine (, k6ti8.’' 

In the course of*his reign he erected the Dnkkbinhgiri and the Kallakallo wibiros, 
as well as the Knlumbhlo, the Pettangawili, the Wilungawitti, the Dnbbalawapitisso, 
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Duratissakatedpicha tathd mdtuwihdrnkah kdrtsieha Dighawdpiwiharan yojana yojani. 
Dfghawdpiwihdrancha kdrtsi sahachitiyan ndnd ratannkachattan tattha kurtsi chttiyi. 

Sandhiyan sandhiyan taltha rathachakkappamdnakan sdwannamdlan kdrctwd laggdptsi manoraman. 
Chaturdsiti sahassdnan dhammakkhandhdnatnistarb chaturdsiti sahassdni pujdchdpi akdrayi. 

Ewanpunndni katwd so antkdni mahipati kdyassa Ihidd dcwtsu Tusitisn papafjatha. 

Saddhdtissa makdrdje wasanti Digliawdpiyan, Lajjitisso jetthasuto Girikum hilandmikan 
fVihdrars kdrayi ramman tan kanitthasuto pana Thullatthano akarisi will dr an Kandarawbbhayan. 

Pitara Thulathanakd bhdtu santikamdyula tahiwilhawihdrassa sanghablingatlliamattano. 

Saddhatissi uparati sabbt machchd samdgata Thupdrdmt bhikkhusanghan sakatan sanniputiya; 
Sanghanuiuiaya raffhassa rakkhanatthan kumdrakan abhisinchun. Thuilathanakan 'Pan sutwd Lajjitissako, 
Idhagantwd, gahetwdtan, sayan rajjamakdrayi. mdsanchtwa dasdliancha rdjdThullathana pana, 

Tis so samd Lajjitisso sahght hutwd anudarona.jdninsn yathd buddhamititah, pnribhdsayi, 

Pachchlid sanghan khamapctwd dandakammattlian issaro tinisahassdni datwdna xiruchitiye, 

Sildmaydni kdrisi pupphaydndni Uni so athbsuta sahassina windptsieha antard, 

Mahdthupan Thupdrdman bhtimin bhumissaro saman thupdrdmichathupassa si/d a nr ha muttaman. 

the Duratissakawapi, as also his mother’s wiharo, and Dighawapi wiharo, distant each 
one ydjana from the other. At the same timo with Dighawapi wiharo he built the ch6tiyo 
of that name; the pinnacle of that ch6tiyo ho decorated with every description of gems. 
Thereon, at appropriate places, he suspended exquisite Dowers made in gold, of the size of 
a chariot wheel. 

This most fortunate monarch made eighty four thousand offerings to the eighty four 
thousand dhammakkhando,” of Buddho. Having performed these numberless acts 
of piety, this ruler of the land, on severing himself from his mortal frame, was regenerated 
in the Tusitapura heavens. 

While the r&ja Saddhatisso yet resided at Dighawapi, his eldest son Lajjitisso con¬ 
structed the delightful Girikumbbhila wiharo. A younger (the second) son.Thullatthanako, 
built the wihdro called Kanduro. 

At the time that his father repaired to the court of his brother Dutthagamini, Thullattha- 
nako accompanied him, giving over the charge of his wih&ro to the priesthood. On the 
demise of Saddhatisso, ali the officers of state assembled, and having convened a meeting 
of priests at the ThtiparArao, under the advice of the priesthood, for the purpose of 
providing for the administration of the country, they inaugurated Thuilatthanako. On 
hearing of this proceeding, Lajjitisso hastened hither (to Anuradhapura); and seizing 
(Thuilatthanako, put him to death), and assumed possession of his rightful sovereignty. 
The rdja Thuilatthanako reigned only one month and ten days. 

This Lajjitisso continued for three years displeased with the priesthood, as they had 
set aside bis prior right of succession; and refused to patronize them. Subsequently 
the monarch forgave the priesthood; and as a penance, contributing three lacs, caused 
three alturs, formed entirely of stone, to bo erected at the Mahathhpo. The ruler of 
the land caused also, by expending a lac, the ground around the Mah&thupo and 
the Thupar&mo to be levelled; and at the Thuparamo establishment he enclosed the 

f :) 
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Thupdrdmassa puratd Sildthupakamiwacha Lajjik&sanasaldeha bhikkhusanghussa kdrayi. 
Kanchukah taltha thupt karaptsi sildmayan, datwdna satasahassa voihdre. chttiyawhayi, 

Girikumbhilandmassa wihdrassa mahdmahi s6 saifhibhiklchusahatxanan tichmaramaddpayi. 
Ariffhawihdran kdrtsi tathd Kandurahinakan gdmikdnancha bhikklmnan bhisdjjdni addpayi. 
Kimichchakan tandulancha Lhikkhuninancha ddpayi samdnawatfhamdyancha rajjan so kdrayi idha, 
Lqjjikatissamhi mati Kanittho tassa kdrayi rajjan chhaltwa wassdni Khalldiondgandmako, 
Lbhapdsddapdriwdri pdsdditi manbrami, LbhapasadasobhaUhan iso dwattinsa kdrayi. 
Mahdthupassa parato chdruno H imamdlinb WdligganamariyddaA pdkdrancha akdrayi . 

Sbcha Kurunddpdsakan wihdruncha akdrayi pmiriakammdni chaiindni kardpisi mahipati. 

Tan Mahdrantakondma sindpati mahipati Khalldfanndgardjdnan nagarlyivoa aggahi. 

Tassa rann6 kanifthbti ff'atjagdmani ndmako tan dufthasindpatikan hantwd rajjamakdrayi, 
Kkalldtandgarannb si puttakansakabhatunb Mahdchulikandmdnan puttafthane thapisicha, 

Tan mdtardnulddewin mahisincha akdsi s6; pititfhdne thitattussa “pitirdjdti " mabbrawun. 

Ewan rajjibhisittassa tassa mdsamhi panchami, Rbhana Nakulanagare ikb brdhmanachlfako, 

Ttssb ndmabrahmanassa wacho sutwd apanditb chbrb aim mahdtissa pariwdro ahbsicha. 


chctiyo in a superb case of stone. In front of the Thtiparamo he built the th&po of stone 
(therefore called) Silathiipo, and the hall (called after the king) Lajjitisso, for the accom¬ 
modation of the priesthood. Expending another lac, he built a chetiyo at the Ch6tiyo 
wihdro, and encased it with stone. Unto the sixty thousand priests resident at the 
Girikumbbhila wiharo, he made offerings of the garments composing the sacerdotal 
robes. Ho built also tho Arittho and the Kandarahinako wiharos, and for the itinerant 
priests he supplied medicinal drugs. Inquiring always of the priestesses, “ What do ye 
need ? ” he provided the rice requisite for their maintenance. He reigned in this land 
nine years and eight months. 

On the demise of Lajjitisso, his younger brother Khallhtandgo (succeeded, and) reigned 
for six years. For tho embellishment of tho Ldhapasddo, he constructed thirty two edi¬ 
fices adjacent to it. Enclosing the beautiful, great thhpo H&nara&li, be formed a square 
strewed with sand, with a wall built round it. This monarch also constructed tho 
Kurunduposako wihdro; and caused every observance of regal piety to be kept up. 
The minister Mahdranthko, assuming the character of the ruler of the land, seized the rdja 
Khalldtandgo in the very capital, (and put him to death). 

The younger brother of that king, named Wattagamini, putting that perfidious minister 
to death, assumed the sovereignty. He adopted as his own son, Mahdchuliko, the son of 
his late elder brother Khalldtan&go; and conferred on his mother Anuld the dignity 
of queen consort. To him who thus assumed the character of a father, the people gave 
the appellation of* father-king/' 

In the fifth month of the reign of the monarch who had assumed the sovereignty 
under these circumstances, a certain brdhman prince of the city of Nakula, in R6hana, 
believing the prophecy of a certain brahman, Tisso (who predicted that he would become a 
king), in his infatuation became a marauder; and his followers increased to great numbers. 
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Sagaiid sattd damild Mahdtitthamhi otarun ; tadd brdhmaniyocha ti satta damildpicha, 

Chattalthdya wissajjisun lik/tan bhupati santikan. Rdjd brahmaniyassa lilchan pistsi nitimd; 

“ Rajjan tawa iddniwd: ganhu tivan damili,'' iti, “ Sddhutiso damilihi yujjhi. Oanhin.su tltu tan. 

Tato ti damild yuddhan ranitasaha pauiattayuh. Kblambdlakasdmanta yuddht rdjdpardjito, 

Tittkdrdmaduwdrina rathdrulho paldyati. Pandkathaya rdjtna titthurdmohi hdrilo, 

IVdsilbvoa sadd dsi ikawisati rdjisu; tan diswdna puldyantun nigatylhd Girindmako, 

“ Paldyati mahdkdlasihaloti," bhusanrawi . Tan sutwdna mahdrdg^, “ siddhc mama manorathi wt lid ran etthu 

kdressan" lehchtwan chintayi tadd 

“ Sagalbhan Anulddtwin aggahi rakkhiyd iti, Mahdchulan, Afahdndgan kumdran chd/ii rakkhiyo." 
Rathassa lahunbhdwatthan datwd chuldmanin subhan, itdrisi Sdmadlwin tassdnunndya bhupati. 

Yuddhdya gamaniytwa puttakanchiwa dewiyo gdhayitwdna nikkhanto sankitan sd pardjito, 

Asakkunitwu gdhitunpattan hhuttan Jintna tan, palayitwd /Pessagiriwtttii abhiniliyi so. 
Kutwikhdamahatissalhiro diswd tahintu tan, bhattdh pddii andmatthan pindddatian wiwajjiya. 


Seven damillos with a great army landed at Mahatittha. The aforesaid brahman, 
and theso sovcn damillos, dispatched a letter to the reigning monarch, to demand the 
surrender of the sovereignty. The king, who was gifted with the power of divination, sent 
an answer to the brahman, to this effect: “ The kingdom is thine from this day : subdue 
the (invading) damillos.” lie replying, “ Bo it so,” attacked the damillos, who made 
him prisoner. These damillos thereupon waged war against the king, and the sove¬ 
reign being defeated in a battle fought at the outskirts of Kolambalako, mounting his 
chariot, fled through tbo Titthdramo gate. This TittharAmo had been built by Pandu- 
kabhayo, and had always been assigned as a residence (to people of foreign religions) 
during the reign of twenty one kings, (including tho Rdhana sovereigns). A certain 
professor of a different religion, named Giri, seeing him in his flight, shouted out in a loud 
voice, “The great black Sihalo is flying.” The mahAr&ja hearing this, thus resolved 
within himself: “ Whenever my wishes are realized, I will build a wihdro here," 

Deciding within himself, “ I am bound to save the pregnant queen Atiula, as well 
as Mahdchulo, and my own child Mahdndgothe king retained them with him: and 
in order that tho weight of the chariot might be diminished, with her entire consent 
he handed the (other) queen Somaddwi out of the carriage, bestowing on her a small 
beautiful jewel. 

When he set out to engage in battle, he had taken tho princes and the queens with him, 
but omitted to remove the refection dish of the vanquisher. Perplexed by his anxiety 
(regarding tho safety of these objects) he was defeated; and flying, concealed himself 
in the W6ssagiri forest. 

The thfero Kutwikkula Mahatisso meeting him there, presented him with a meal, without 
misappropriating his accepted alms-offerings. Tho ruler gratified thereat, dedicated 
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Atha kitakipattamhi Ukhitwdpatthamdnasb sanghabhdgan wihdrassa tassa pddd mahipati. 

Tatd gantwd Silasobbhi kandakamhi must tatb gantwdna Mdtuwtlayge Sdlagallasamipakt 
Tatthaddassa difthapubban th trail thtro mahipati upafthdkassa appeal Tanasiwassa sddhukah. 
Tassa si> Tanasiwassa ratfhikassantike tahin rdjd nhuddassa wassdni wusitina upaffhitb. 
Sattasu da mil is this Somadiwimaddwiyan rdgaralto gahetwdna paratiramagd lahun. 

Ekopattah dasabalassa Anurddhapuri thitan dddya linn santutfho paratiramagd lahun. 
Pulahatthotu damilo Uni wassdni kdrayi 0jjan, sindpatin katwd damila Bdhiyawhay an. 
Pulahatthan gahetwd tan, dnwi wassdni Bdhiyo rajjail karisi; tassdsi Panayamdro chamupati, 
Bdhiyantah gahetwdna rdjasi Panayamdrako sattawassdni; tassdsi Pilayamdrochamupati, 
Panayamdran gahetwd so rdjdsi Pilayamdrako sattamdsdni tassdsi Ddthiyotu chamupati, 
Pilayamdrangahetwd s6 Pdthiyo damilopana rujjan Anurddhapuri duwe wassdni kdrayi. 
Ewan damilardjunan tisan panchannamiwahi hanti chuddassawassani saltamdsdcha uttarin. 
Gatdyatu niwdpallhan Malay tnuladiwiyd , bhariyd Tanastwassa pddd pahari pachchhiyan. 
Kujjhituid rbdamdna sn rdjdnah upasankami. Tan sutwd Tanasiwo so dhanumdddya nikkhami. 


(certain lands) lor the support of his fraternity, recording the grant on “kdtako ” leaves, 
(no other writing materials being procurable). Departing from thence, he sojourned at 
Silasobbhakandako; and quitting that retreat also, he repaired to tho W61ango forest in 
the neighbourhood of Salagallo (since called Moragulla in Malaya). There the monarch 
again met the priest whom he had before seen (in the W6ssagiri forest), who enjoined a 
Tanasiwo (a wild hunter), who was his own attendant, to serve (the fugitive monarch) 
most attentively. The raja sojourned here, in the habitation of this Rattcka-Tanasiwo 
fourteen years, dependent on him for support. 

From amongst the seven (invading) damillos, one greatly enamoured of the queen 
Somadbwi, taking her prisoner, quickly recrossed tho ocean : another of them appropria¬ 
ting tho refection dish of the deity of ten powers, which had been left at Anurddhapura, and 
satisfied with that prize alone, also re-embarked without delay. The damillo Pulahattho 
appointing the damillo named Bdhiyo his minister, reigned threo years. Bdhiyo patting 
the said Pulahattho to death, reigned two years. Panayamaro was his minister. Panaya- 
indro putting tho said Bdhiyo to death, reigned seven years. Piliyamaro was his minister. 
Putting that Panayamaro to death, the said Piliyamaro was king for seven months. 
Dathiyo was his minister. The said Ddthiyo damillo putting Piliyamaro to death, reigned 
at Anuradhupura for two years. Thus the term (of the reigns) of these fivo damillo 
kings was fourteen years, plus seven months. 

In this Malaya division, the queen Anuld went (as usual to the house of the Tanasiwo) 
to receivo her daily supply of provisions; and the Tanasiwo’s wife (on this occasion) 
kicked her basket away. She, outraged at this treatment, weeping aloud, ran to the king. 
Tho Tanasiwo hearing what had occurred (and dreading the resentment of the king) 
sallied forth with his bow. 
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Dhviya warhanan sutwd tatsa dgamand purd, dwiputtan dewimdddya talo rdjdpi nikkhami. 
Dhanasandhdya dgantan Siwan wijjhi; Mahdstwo rdjdndman tdwayitwd akdsi janataygahan, 
Alhtlha aithamachchiwa mahanti ymlhasammati, pariwdro maha dsi pnrihdriwa r^jino. 

Kumbhllakamhatissathiron diswd mahdyaso Achchhagadawihdramhi buddhapfijamakdrayi. 
fPallhun sodhtlumandhi dkdsanchltiyangamn Kapisitiamachchamhi drbhanti, mahipati 
Arohantb sadiwiho diswit mugganisinnalan " nanipannoti 9" kujjh\twd, kapi than aghdtayi. 

Sisd satta amachchdpi nibbinndnena rnjind tasxa santikd paidyitwa palrkamantd yathdruchin. 
Maggi vbilulti cMrlhi wihdran TIamhugallakan pawisitwdna nddakkltnn Tmatthiran bahusxutan. 
Chatunikdyalealhirb s6 yathd laddhnni ddpayi watthapdnitatildni tanduldpdhand Mthd. 

Assattha kdli third so “ kuhin yathdti 9 puchchlii It; attdnan dwikatwS ti tan pawaltiniwidayun. 

"Kdritu kihi sakkdnu Jinasdsanapaggahah ; damilihiwdlha rantfdwd 9 " itiputfhdtu tipana. 

“ Hanno sakkdto ” ahumn : saniidpelwdna ti Hi ubhb Tissamahdtissa third dddya ti tat6, 
ftdjino santikan nctwd, aipjamahnan lhamdpayuh. ftdjdcha ti amachehdcha thiri iwamaydchayun : 


On receiving Iho queen’s account (of this outrage), before ho (the Tanasiwo) could 
arrive, the king attempted to make his escape; taking his consort and two children with him: 
(at that instant, however, seeing) Siwo (the hunter) rushing at him with his bent bow, the 
chief of Siwos (the king) shot him. Then proclaiming himself to be the maharaja, he rallied 
the population round him. He found himself at the head of eight officers of rank, and a 
great array of warriors: both the army and the monarch’s suite were very numerous. 
This most fortunate monarch making his appearance before Kumbhilaka thcro, celebrated 
a festival of offerings unto Buddho, at the Achchhagulla wihdro. 

While tho minister Kapisiso, who had ascended to the chdtiyo— which was constructed 
on an eminence—for the purpose of sweeping it, was descending; the monarch, who was ac¬ 
companied by his queen was ascending (for the purpose of making offerings); and noticed 
the said minister ]£apisiso seated in their path. Exclaiming, “ Will he not rise ?” ho slew 
him. On account of this deed, perpetrated by the king, the other seven officers fled, terrified, 
and absconded as they best could. On their road, being completely stripped (even to their 
clothes) by robbers, seeking refuge in the Hambogallako wih6ro, they presented themselves 
to the learned thfcro Tisso. The said thfero, who was profoundly versed in tho four 
“ nikayas,” bestowed on them, from the alms made unto himself, clothes, beverage, oil, and 
rice, sufficient for their wants. When they had recovered from their tribulation, the thdro 
inquired, “ Whither are ye going.?” They, without concealing what regarded themselves, 
imparted to him what had occurred. Being asked, “ With whom will it avail you most 
to co-operate for tho cause of the religiou of,the vanquisher; with tho raja, or with 
the damillos?” they replied, “It will avail most with the raja.” Having thus made 
this admission, the two thbros Tisso (of Kutwikkulla) and Mahatisso (of Kumbhilako) 
conducting these persons from thence to the king, reconciled them ‘to each other. 
The king and these officers thus supplicated of the thferos: “ When we send for yon, after 

g 3 
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“Sultlhi kammi pltiti ni gantaihan tantikan " Hi, thirl datwd patinyan ti yafhSnam dganjitun. 
Aojd Anurddhapuran dgantwdna mahdyato Odthihan da mi (an hantwd sayan rajjamal arayi. 

Tato Nigan fhdrdman tan widdhansetwd mahipati wiharan kdrayi tattha dwddaiapariwinakan. 
Mahdwihdrapatiffhdml dusisu watiasalitucha sattarayisu wan Liu dasamdsadhikititcha, 

Tathddinhn danu atikkantisa sddaro Abhayagiriwihdran sopalitfhdpisi hhupdti. 

Pakkvsayilwd tithiri tint pubhapakdrinb tan Mahdligsatlhirana tri/idran minado arid, 

Giriyassa yaimti drdmo r6ja kdrisi sdhhayd tasmdbhayagiritwiwa uiihdrd ndmato ahu. 

Andpetwd Somadiwin yathd fltdnc ihapisi so: taimd tan ndmakan halted Somdramamakarayi. 

Bath A 6r6pitit sdhi tasmi^fhdni warattyand Kadambapupphakumbamhe nilind tattha addasa 
Muttayantah sdmanirah maggao hatthina chhddiya. Rdjd land war hi snlwd wihdran tattha kdrayi. 
Mahdthupassullaralo chitiyan uchchawatlhiikan Sildioi&hakaiidakan narna rdjd sdyiwa kdrayi . 

Tit,, tallatit yidhisu C/ltiyondma kdrayi nagaramhd dakkhinato wiharan dakkhin await y an. 
Talthiwa Muluwondman wilidrun Mulandmako amachr.ho kdrayi tina sopitan ndmuko aha. 


our enterprise has been achieved, yc must repair to us.” The th6ros promising to comply 
with their invitation, returned to the places whence they had come. 

This fortunate monarch then marching to Auuradhapura, and putting the damillo 
Datiko to death, resumed his own sovereignty. 

Thereafter this monarch demolished the aforesaid Nigantar&mo (at which he was 
reviled in his flight), and on the site thereof built a wiharo of twelve piriwfennos. 
This devoted sovereign completed the Ahhayagiri wiharo in the * two hundred and seven¬ 
teenth year, tenth month, and tenth day after tho foundation of the Maha wih&ro. Send¬ 
ing for the aforesaid thtSros, the grateful monarch conferred the wiharo on the th6ro Tisso, 
who was the first to befriend him of the two. 

From a certain circumstance (already explained) the temple had borne the name of Giri 
(the Nigunto); on that account this king, surnamed also Abhayo, who built the temple 
(on its site) called it the Ahhayagiri wih&ro. 

Sending for his queen S6tnnd6wi, he restored her to her former dignity; and to comme¬ 
morate that event, he built the Somar&mayo, and called it by her name. 

At tho spot at which this female had descended from the chariot (in tho king’s 
flight,) and concealed herself in the Kadambopuppha forest, she noticed a young sdmandro 
priest (who even in that seclusion) modestly covered himself with his hand, while be was 
in the act of * * * Tho rhja being told of this (act of delicacy) by her, constructed 
there also a wih&ro. 

To tho north of the great thupo (FI6raaw£li) tho monarch himself built a lofty chdtiyo, 
which was named Silasobbhakandako. 

Of the (ci^Kt) warriors, the one named Uttiyo built to tho southward of the town 
tho wiharo called Dakkhini wihdro; in the same quarter, the minister Mulawo built the 
wih&ro called Mulawo, from whom it obtained that name; tho minister SAIi built 


* The Mahlwihlro having been founded ac. 306; according to this date, tho Ahhayagiri was completed no. 89. 
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Kdriti Sdliydraman amacheho Sdliyavohayb, kdriti Palhatdrdman amachchd Pabbatawhayo. 
Uttaratissdrdmantu Tiudmacftcko akdrayi wihdri nitfliiti rammt Tissatthtramupachchati. 

“ Tumhakan pafisnntdrawasinamhihi kdriti wihdri ilima tumhalan " iti walwd adamncba. 

Third sabbattha wdsisi ti ti bhikkhu yathd rahan amaehehddansu srnighassa wiwidhi samandruhi. 
Rdjd xakawihdramhi uwanti tamupalfhahi paehchayihi an unihi ; Una te bahawo ah an. 

Thlran knlehi sansaffhd Mahdtimti wissntan kulaxdnsatfharlosina sagho tan nihari talo. 

Tattasisso HahalAmassuimalthirbti wixxutd kuddhbbhayagirin gantwd wasipdkkhan wahi tahin. 
Tatopahhfiti te bhikkhu Mahdwihdranndgamun ; iwan tibhayagirikd niggrttd thirawddato. 
Pabhinndhhayagirikihi Dakkhindwiharakdyati; iwan te thirau'ddihipahhiund hhiklJiawh dwidhd. 
Mahd Abliayabhikhhu ti waddhitun dipawdsiub IPaiiagumani bhumindn pattinudma adiisi so, 
IVihdrapariwindni ghatdhuddhd akdrayi pafisankharanan ewun ArssaUli tvichintiya, 

Pitakattaya Pdlincha, tasid Aithakathaneha tan, mnkhapdthina dneian puhhc bhikkhu mnhdmnti, 
Udnih diswdna sattdnan tadd bhikkhu samdgatd chiratthittlian dhammutsa potthakisu likhdpayun 


the Sali wiharo; the minister Pabbato built the Pabbataramayo; the minister Tisso 
the UltaratissarAmayo. On the completion of these splendid wiharos, they repairing 
to the thbro Tisso, and addressing him: “ In return for the protection received from thee, 
wo confer on thee the wiharos built by us; ” they bestowed them on him. The thAro, 
in due form, established priests at all those wiharos, and the ministers supplied tho 
priesthood with every sacerdotal requisite. The king also, provided the priests resident at 
his own wih&ro (Abhajhgiri) with every supply requisite for the priesthood. On that 
account they greatly increased in number. 

This tliAro, renowned under the appellation of Mahatisso, thereafter devoting himself 
to tho interests of the laity, his fraternity on account of this laical oifcncc, expelled him 
from thenco (the MahawihAro). A disciple qf his, who became celebrated by the name 
of BahalAmassutisso, outraged at this proceeding of expulsion, went over to the Abhaya- 
giri establishment, and uniting himself with that fraternity, sojourned there. From 
that timo tho priests of that establishment ceased to be admitted to the Mahawiharo. 
Thus the Abhayagiri fraternity in the th6ro controversy bccamo secedcrs. 

Thus by the conduct of these seceding Abhayhgiri wiharo priests, tho Dakkinawibaro 
fraternity, on account of these thfera controversies, also becamo divided into two parties. 

The monarch WattagAmini, for the purpose of increasing the popularity of the principal 
priests of AbhayAgiri, conferred blessings (through tbeir instrumentality) on the people. 
He built wiharos and piriwAnnos in unbroken Tanges; conceiving that by so constructing 
them, their (future) repairs would be easily effected. 

The profoudly-wiso (inspired) priests had theretofore orally perpetuated the Pali 
«Pitakattaya ” and its ** AtthakathA ” (commentaries). At this period, these priests 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from tho perversions of the true doctrines) 
assembled; and in order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded the same 
in books. 
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tPaffagamini Ahhayo rdjd rajjamakdrayi iti dmddasawaudni panchamatitu ddikd 

Iti parahitamutlanb hitancha pa\ilahhitsayistariyun paino toipulampi kubuddhi laddhalhbgun ubhayahitan 

nakarMi bhogaluddkdli 

Sujanappasddasanaigattkdya katl mahiwanse “datardjakd ” n dma Tetlinsatimdpariehchhldi. 

ClTATtrTnN8ATlM» P ARICnCMJEDO. 

Tadavhchayk Mahdchulamahdtixsd akdrayi rajjaA chuddasuwasxdni dhamminaeha saminacha. 

Sahallhlna katan ddnanso snlwdna mahapphalan pathamiyiwa wassamhi gantwii anndfa wisawa, 

Kutwdna sdliwaponan, laddhdyabhaliyd laid, pindapatan Mahdsummattkiraxxddd mahipati 
Soimagirimhipuna s6 tiniwassdni khattiyd gulayantan wahitwdna bhatin laddhdguli, tuti 5; 

Ti guli d/iardpetwd pur a A dgamma hhupati, bhikkhutunghassa pdddyi mafia fdnan mahipati . 

Tinsa bhikhhusahassassa add achchhddandnicha dwddasannan sahassdnan hhihUmninan tathcwacha. 
Kdrayilwd mahipdlo wihdran suppatifiliitan saftlii hhikklimphasidni chiwaramaddpayi. 

Tinsasahassa sanghdnan bhikkhuninancha dapayi ManHawApincha wihdran so tathd Abhayagallakan . 
ff'aygupnddhankagaflancha , Dighabdhngallakan, fFdlagdmamihdrancha rdja soyiwa l.aruyi. 


This mahardja Wattagdmini Abhayo ruled tho kingdom for twelve years. On the 
former occasion (before his deposition) for five months. 

Thus a wise man who has realized a great advantage, will apply it for the benefit 
of others as well ns of himself. But the weak avaricious man, having acquired a great 

advantage, docs not benefit either._ 

Tho thirty third chapter of the Mahawanso, entitled, " ten kings,” composed equally for 
tho delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXXIV. 

On his demise, Mahachhlamabdtisso (succeeded, and) reigned fourteen years, righte¬ 
ously and equitably. 

This monarch having learned that it was an act of great merit, to confer an alms-offering 
earned by (tho donor’s) personal exertion; in the first year of his reign, setting out in a 
disguised character, and undertaking tho cultivation of a crop of hill rice, from the portion 
derived by him, as the cultivator’s share, bestowed an alms-offering on Mahasumano thdro. 

Subsequently, this king sojourned threo years near tho Sonagiri mountain (in the 
AmbathoJkdla division,) forking a sugar mill. Obtaining somo sugar as the hire of 
his labor, and taking that sugar, the monarch repaired *from thence to the capital, 
and bestowed it on the priesthood. This ruler also presented sacerdotal robes to thirty 
thousand priests, as well as to twelve thousand priestesses. This lord protector, building 
also a wihdro, most advantageously situated, bestowed it, and the three garments 
constituting the sacerdotal robes, on sixty thousand priests, lie also bestowed tho 
Mandawdpi wibdro on thirty thousand priests, and the Abhayagui&ko wih&ro on a similar 
number of priestesses. This rdja constructed likewise the Wangapaddhankagullo, the 
Dighnb&hugallo, and the Walagdmo wihdros. 
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Ewan saddhaya s6 rdjd katwd puffydni nikadha, ehadussannah wassdnah, achehayina diwah agd. 

IVlftagdmanino putti Chbrandgoti wissuto Mahdckulassa rajjamhi chiri hutvod chart tadd, 

Mahdchule uparati rajjan karayi agato attand chbrakdle si niwdsah yisu ndlabhi, 

Aithdrasawihdri ti widdhahsdpiti dummati rajjan, dwddasawassdni Chirandgi akdrayi, 

Lokahtarikanirayah pdpd si upapajjatha , Tadachchayi Mahachularayyd putti akdrayi rajjan tiniwawassdni, 

rdjd Tissiti wissuti, 

Vhorandgassa diwitu wisamah wisamdnuld wisah datwdna mdrisi balatlharattamdnasd. 

Tasmin yiwabtdatthi sd Anuld rattamdndsa Tissah wisina ghdtetwd tassa rajjamaddsiyd. 

Siwindma balatthisi jeflhadiwdrikb tahih katwd mahisin Anulan wassah mdsadwayddhikdh. 

Rajjan kdrisi nagarl IVatuki damilimld rattd wisina tan hantwa IVafuki rajjamappayi. 

IVatuki damilo sohipuri nagarawaddhaki mahisin Anulan katwd wassah mdsaddway ddhikah, 

Rajjan kdrisi nagari Anuld tattha dgatah passitwd ddrubhatikah tasmih rattamdnasd ; 

Hantwa wisina IVafukah tassa rajjan samappayi, Ddrubhatika Tisso so mahisin kariydnulah ; 
Ekamdsddhikuh wassah pure rajjamakdrayi. Kdresi si pokkharanitah Mahdmighauiane lahuh. 


Thus this king having in the fervor of his devotion performed, in various ways, 
many acts of piety, at the close of his reign of fourteen years passed to heaven. 

During the reign of Mahdchhlo, Ndgo, sumamed Ch6ro (the marauder), the son of 
Wattagamini, leading the life of a robber, wandered about the country. Returning alter 
the demise of Mahdchhlo, he assumed the monarchy. From amongst those places at 
which he had been denied an asylum, during his marauding career, this impious person 
destroyed eighteen wihdros. Chdrandgo reigned twelve years. This wretch was regene¬ 
rated in the Lokantariko hell. 

On his demise, the son of Mahdchhlo, named Tisso, reigned three years. The queen 
Anuld, deadly as poison in her rosentments, inflamed with carnal passion for a balattho, 
had (previously) poisoned her own husband Chdrandgo. This Anuld poisoned (her son) 
king Tisso also, actuated by her criminal attachment to the same balattho, on whom she 
bestowed the sovereignty. This balattho, named Siwo, who had been the senior gate- 
porter, conferring on Anuld the dignity of queen consort, reigned at the capital one year 
and 4wo months. 

Anuld then forming an attachment for a damijlo, named Watuko, and putting (Siwo) to 
death by means of poison, raised Watuko to tho throne. This Watuko, who had formerly 
been a carpenter in the town, retaining Anuld in the station of queen consort, reigned one 
year and two months in the capital. Thereafter Anuld becoming acquainted with a 
firewood carrier, who served in the palace, and conceiving a passion for him, putting 
Watuko to death by means of poison, bestowed the sovereignty on him. This firewood 
carrier, whose name was Tisdo, made Anuld the queen consort. He reigned in the 
capital one year and one month, and constructed, in that short interval, a reservoir in the 
Mahdmdgho garden (which was filled up in the reign of Dhdtusdna). Anuld then 
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Nitty indmadamili sd porohitabrahmane rdglna rattd Anuld tine sanwdsa fcdmini, 

D&rubhatikatissan tan whan dutwdna ghdtiya Nitiyassa add rajjan, S6pi Niliyabrdhmano, 

Tan mahisin karitwdna niehehantdya upaffhito rajjan kdrisi chhammdsan Anurddhapuri idha. 

Dwattinsdya balatthihi kattu kdmd yathdruchin, whina tan ghdtayitwd Nitty an khattiyanuld. 

Rajjan sd Anulddlwi chatumdsamakdrayi. Mah dchulikarajjassa putti dutiyakb pana, 

Kdlakannitissbndma so bhitonuiadiwiyd paldyitwd pabbajitwu kilt pattabalb idha 

Aganlwd, ghdtayitwd tan Anutan dutthamdnasan, rajjan kdrisi dwdwisah wassani manujddhipo- 

Mahdupdsathdgaran akd Chitiyapabbati, gharassa tassa puratb SUdthupamakarayi. 

Bodhin rbptsi tatthiwa sbeha Chitiyapabbati Pelagdmawihdraneha antaragaygaya kdrayi. 

Tatthlwa tFannakanndma mahdmatikamiwacha Ambidnduggamahdwdpi Bhaybluppalamiwacha. 
SattahalthuchchapdkdraApurassa parikhantathd. Mahawatthumhi Anutan jhdpayitwd asankatan, 

Apaniya tatb thbkan mahdwatthumakdrayi. Padumassarawanuydnan nagari yiwa kdrayi . 

Matdssa danti dhdwitwdpdbbaji Jinasdsani, kulasanti gharafthdni mdtubhikkhunipassayan 
Kdrisi, Dantagihanti wissutb dsi tena sd, Tadachchayi tassa puttb ndmatd Bhdtikabhayo, 

fixed her affections on a damillo, named Niliyo, who held the office of porohitta brahmo ; 
and resolved on gratifying her lust for him, by administering poison destroyed Tisso 
the firewood carrier, and conferred the kingdom on Niliyo. The said brdhman Niliyo 
making her his queen consort, and uninterruptedly patronized by her, for a period of six 
months reigned here, in this capital, Anurhdhapura. 

This royal personage, Anuld, then forming a promiscuous connection with no less than 
thirty two men, who were in her service as balatthos, dispatched Nilayo also by poison; 
and administered the government herself for a period of four months. 

Tho second son of Mahdchulo, named Kdlakanatisso, who from the dread of the 
resentment of AnuU had absconded, and assumed the garb of a priest, in due course 
of time assembling a powerful force, marched hither, and put to death the impious Anulk. 
This monarch reigned twenty two years. He erected a great “ uposatha” hall on tho 
Chdtiyo mountain, and constructed in front of it a stone thtipo. On tho same Chfetiyo 
mountain ho himself planted a bo-tree, and built the P6Iagdmo wiharo in the delta of the 
river; and there he also formed the great canal called Wannakanno, as well as the great 
Ambddudugga tank, as well as the Bhay61uppalo tank. He built also a rampart, seven 
cubits high, and dug a ditch round the capital. p 

Being averse to residing in the regal .premises in which Anuld had been burnt, he 
constructed a royal residence, removed a short distance therefrom. Within the town he 
formed the Padumassaro garden. 

His mother having (there) cloansed her (dantd) teeth, and entered the sacerdotal order 
of the religion of tho vanquisher, he converted their family palace into a hall for the 
priestesses of his mother’s sisterhood. From the above circumstance, it obtained the 
appellation of Dantaghho. * 

On his demise, his son, the prince named Bbdtikdbhayo, reigned for twenty eight years. 
This monarch being the (Bhatiko) brother of the king Mah&ddthiko, became known in this 
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Afthawisati wtsssdni rajjan kdrisi khatliyb; Mahdddihikardjassa bhdtikattdmahipati 
Dipt Bhdtikardjdti pdkafi an dhammiko ; kdrisi Lbhapdsddl pafisaMhdramatthaso, 
Mahdthupewidikd dwt; Thupawhiposathawhayan, attand balimnjjhitwd nagarassa samantati. 
Rdpdpetwd ybjanamhi sumana nikhujjakdnieha pddawidikati yarn dhurachchhatta narddhipd, 
Vhaturaifgulabahalina gandhina uruchitiyan liinpdpetwdnapupphdni waffihi tattha sddhukaA ; 
Niwhitwdna kdrisi thupanmdldgidopaman puna chaifgulabahaldya manosildya chiliyan; 
fjimpdpetwdna kdrisi tathiwa kasumdehitan, puna $6 pdnato ydwa dhurachchhattowa chitiyan. 
Pupphihi bkirapetwa chhddisi pupphardsind utihdpetwdna yantihi jalan Ahhayawdpito. 

Jalihi thupan stchantd jalapujamakarayi ; sakafasatina muttanan saffhin saddhdya sddhukaA, 
Manddpetwd sudhdpindan sudhdkammakdrayi, pawdlajdlan kdretwd tan khipdpiya nhitiyi, 
S6toanndni padumani chakkamattdni sandhisn iaggdpetwd; laid muttd kalapd ydwa hitthimd, 
Padumd lambayitwina mahdthupamapujayi. Ganasajjhdya saddan $6, dhatugahhhamhi tddinan, 
Sutwd ; “adiswd tanddni wutfhahissanti" nichchitd, pdehinddikamdlamhi anahdro nipajjutha. 

Third dwdran mdpayitwd dhatugabbhan noyinsu tan, dhdtugabbhawibhutin so sabbaAdiswd mahipati. 


island as Bhdtiko r£ja. This righteous personage caused the Lohapasado to be repaired, 
and two basement cornice-ledges to be constructed at the Mahdthupo, and an “ uposatha ” 
hall at the Thdpar&mo, This ruler of men, remitting tho taxes due to himself, caused to 
be planted, within a space of one ydjano environing the town, the small and large 
jessamine plants. (With the flowers produced from this garden) the Mah&thhpo was 
festooned, from the pedestal ledge to tho top of the pinnacle, with fragrant garlands, four 
inches thick; and there (between these garlands) having studded flowers by their 
stalks most completely, he made the thtipo represent a perfect bouquet. On a subsequent 
occasion, he caused this chfetiyo to be plastered with a paste made of red lead, an 
inch thick; and in the samo manner made it represent a bouquet of flowers (by studding 
it with flowers). Upon another occasion, he completely buried tho chhtiyo, from the 
step at its enclosure to the top of tho pinnacle, by heaping the space up with 
flowers; and then raising the water of the Abhayo tank by means of machinery, lie 
celebrated a festival of water-offering, by pouring the water on (the flowers which were 
heaped over) the thhpo; “and in the fervor of his devotion, having caused it to be 
whitewashed with lime made from pearl (oyster shells), brought in a hundred carts, 
he covered the chhtiyo with a drapery net work studded with “ pdwala ” stones. In 
the\corners of this net work, he suspended flowers of gold of the size of a chariot wheel. 
From (these flowers of gold) to the very base, having suspended pearl, “ khl^pas,” 
and flowers, he made offerings to the Mahithhpo. 

(During the performance of these ceremonies,) he heard the chant of the priesthood 
hymned in'„the relio receptacle (within the thupo); and vowing, “ I will not rise till I have 
witnessed it,” he laid himself down, fasting, on the south east side (of the ddgoba). 
The th6ros causing a passage to develope itself, conducted him to the relic receptacle. 
The monarch beheld the whole of the splendor of the relic receptacle. He who had thence 
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Nikkhantd tdduihiwa pottharuplhi, pujayi madhubhandlhi gandhihi ghatthi sarasihicha ; 

Anjanaharitdlihi tathi manosildhicha manbsildtuphassina bhassitwd ehitiyaggane; 

Thitdsu goppnmattdsu raehitihupphalihieka thupayganamhi sakale puriti gandhakaddamt; 
Chittakilanjachhiddisu rachitt uppalihicha wSrayitwdwdrimaggaA tathiwa puriti ghatt; 

Paffawaffihi nikdhi katawattisikhdhicha madhukateiamhi tathd tilatili talhlwacha; 

Tathiwa dipawaffinah subahuhi tikhdhicka yathdwuttihi itehi makdthupassa khattiyb, 

Saltakkhattun sattakkhattun pujdkdsi wisun wiiun, anuwassiwaniyatan suddhamangalamuttaman. 
Hodhisindnapujdcha tathiwa uruiodhiyd mahdwitdkhapujdeha uldrd atfhawisati. 

Chaturdslti tahaudni pujdeha anularikd wiwidhan nafanachchancha ndndturiya wdditan. 

Mahathupi mahdpujan saddhdnunnb akarayi; diwasassacha tikakhattun Buddhupatthdnamdgam d. 
Owikkhattuh pupphabhirincha niyatan so akdrayi, niyatan chhajandnancha pawdranaddnatniwacha. 

Tila phdnitawatthddi parikkhdran samandrahan hahun pdddsi sanghatsa. Chitiyi khettamiwanha 
Chitiyi parikammatthan adasi: tattha khattiyo, sadd ihikk/tusahassa wihdrt. Chitiyapabbati 
Saldkawaffabattancha So ddpisicha bhupali Chilta Muni Muchalawhi npafthdnattayiwa ; so tathd pada 

magharichhattapdsddicha manbrami, 


returned, caused an exact representation of wbat (be hadf seen there) to be painted, and 
made offerings thereto: first, of sweet spices, aromatic drugs, vases (filled with flowers), 
golden sandal wood, and orpiment: secondly, having spread powdered red lead, ankle 
deep, in the square of the chktiyo (he made offerings) of uppala flowers studded thereon: 
thirdly, having filled the whole chdtiyo square with a bed of aromatic soil, (ho made 
offerings) of uppala flowers studded in holes regularly marked out in that bed: fourthly, 
stopping up the drains of the ehdtiyo square, and filling it with cows’ milk butter (ho made 
an offering) of (an illumination) of innumerable lighted wicks made of silk: fifthly, 
a similar (offering) with buffalo milk butter: sixthly, a similar (offering) of tala oil: 
seventhly, an offering of an incalculable number of lighted lamp wicks. 

Of the seven offerings to the Mahdtb&po above described, the monarch caused each to be 
celebrated seven times, on separate occasions. 

In the same (splendid manner in which the water festival at the Mahdthupo had been 
conducted), in honor of the pre-eminent bo-tree, also, he celebrated annually without inter¬ 
mission, the solemn festival of watering the bo-tree. This (monarch) invariably actuated by 
pious impulses, celebrated the great wdsdkha (annual) festival twenty eight tiroes; and 
eighty four thousand splendid alms-offerings; and a great festival at the Mahathtipo, with 
gymnastics of all descriptions, and every kind of instrumental and vocal music; and 
he repaired daily thrice to assist in the religious services rendered to Buddho. Without 
omission he made flower-offerings twice daily; (he gave) alms to the distressed, as well as 
the pawdrana alms (to the priesthood); to the priests he presented sacerdotal offerings in 
great profusion, consisting of oil, beverage, and cloths. This king for the preservation of the 
sacred edifices in repair, dedicated lands; and also provided constantly for the thousand 
priests resident at the Chdtiyo mountain, “ salkka” provisions. This monarch, in like man¬ 
ner, at the three apartments called “chitta,” “muni,” and “muchala” in the palace, and 
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Bhqjenh panchafHdtutmhi bhikkhu gandhadhuri putt, pachchayina upafihati tudd dkammi tagdrawo. 
PorUnardjanhja tan yadfkinchf tdghaniuitaA akdtipunnakamman t6 tabbaA Hbdtikabhupati, 

Taua bhdtikarQjuttauchchapi tab kanifthaki Mahdil&thikamahdndgandmb rajjatndrayi, 

Dwddaianpiwa wattdni, ndnd puAftapardyanb Mahdthupamhi kinjakkhapdtdni atthardpayi. 
/Pdlikdmariyddancha kSrisi witthataAgkanaA ; d/pi tabbawikdrita dhnmmasanamaddpapi. 
AmbatthalamahdthGpaA kdr&pitu MahippH wapi ali#hamdnamki, taritwd Munino gunaA, 

Chajitwdna takaA pdnan, nipajjitvaa tayan tdhiA, thapapitwdckapan tamiA tanifthdpetwdna ohitiyan, 
Chatuddwdre fhapdpiti ckaturi ratanaggkiki tusippikihi luwibkatti n dndratana jutiyb. 

Chttiyi pafimbehetwdndndratanakanehukaA kanchanabubbalanchettka mutiblambancha d&payi. 
Chitiyapabbatdwatti alankariya ybjanan ptjfdpetvod ehatuddwdraA tamantdchdruwithikan , 

W/thiyo ubhata pasti dpandni patdriya dhajaggikatb rai^i muijiapitwd tahin fahiA, 

Dtpamdld samujjd tan kdrayitvod samantato natanachchdni gttdni wdditdnieha kdtityi. 

Maggt Kadamianuditi pdwa ehitipapabbatd gantuA dhbtthl pddthi kdrayUth dm fy/ U hataA. 
Sanachchagitawddihi tamajjamakaruA takiA nagarassa chatuddwdre makdddnancha d&payi. 


at the flower chamber (on the margin of the reservoir) as well as at tho chhatta apartment, 
in these five places, constantly entertaining priests devoted to tho acquirement of sacred 
learning, out of reverence to religion, maintained them with sacerdotal requisites. What¬ 
ever tho rites of religion were which preceding kings had kept up, all these acts of piety 
this monarch, fehdtiyo, constantly observed. 

On the demise of Bb&tiyo r&ja, his yonnger brother Mah&dattbiko Mahhndgo reigned for 
twelve years. Devoted to acts of piety, he floored (the square) at the Mabdthtipo 
with “ kinjakkha ” stones; enlarged the square, which was strewed with sand; and made 
offerings of preaching pulpits to all the wiharos in the island. He caused also a great 
thupo’ to be built on Amhatthalo. This monarch, being no longer in the prime of 
life, impelled by intense devotion to the divine sage (Buddho), and relinquishing all desire 
for his present existence, resigned himself to the undertaking; and having commenced 
the ch6tiyo, he remained there till he completed it. He caused to be deposited at 
the four entrances (to the chdtiyo) the four descriptions of treasures, resplendent in 
various respects (as rewards). By means of the roost skilful artificers, he had the cbdtiyo 
enveloped in a jewelled covering, and to suspend to that covering he supplied pearls. 
He caused decorations to be made for one y6jana round the chhtiyo, and constructed 
four entrances, and a street all round it.,, He ranged shops in each of the streets, and 
in different parts thereof, flags, festoons, and triumphal arches; and having illuminated 
(the ettettyi) all round with lamps hung in festoons, he caused to be kept up a festival, 
celebrated with dances, gymnastics, and musip, instrumental and vocal. 

In order that (pilgrims) might proceed aU the way from the Kadambo river with 
(unsoiled) washed feet, to the mountain ch6tiyo, he had a foot carpet gppad., By the 
dancers, and musicians, instrumental as well as vocal, choruses were kept up. The king 
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Mdti takali dipt tUpamdid nirantarah taliltpi tatnuddatta samantd ybjanantari, r ’ * 

Chltiyaua mahl Una pdjd sdk6rit& tubhd •'giribhanfa mahdpUjd H uldrd uc&hati tHka, 

Samdgatanan bhikkhunah tarnin pijdtamdgami ddnai i affkatu ihdnhu fkapdpetwi mahipati, 
TSlasitwdna tattraffhd affkatitoanna bhtriyi chatuwiiatahaudnan mahdddnahpautattayi. 
Chhaeh/warini pSddti bandhamokkhaneha kdrayi ehatuddtodre nahdpitihi tadd rammamakdrayi. 
Pubbardjuhi fhapitan bkdtardfkapitan tatkd puQffakammah ahdpetma tabbaA kdrdyi bhdpati. 

Attdnan diwiA putti dwihatthi attanckamaygalaA, wdriyantbpi tshghina, utAgkaua ddti bhupati. 
ChhatatatahaiMOgghandkaA bkikkhutaAgkaua 16 add, tata lohattagghanakaA bhikkhumnan gandyutu, 
Datwdna kappiyan hhanfaA wiwidhan voidhikbwido, attdnanehdwa ittteka tanghalo abhinthari, 
KAldyanaka nnikamki ManindgapabbatawhayaA wih&rancha KalandatokaA kdritl manujddkipo. 
Kububandanatlri Samuddawihdramtieacha, Ouwdfhakannikt CkulandgapabbataiqhayaA, * 
Pdsdnadipakawhampi wih dne kdrilt tayaA pdniyan upanltana samanlratta khattiyo, * 

Upachdri patiditwd tatm^fraiihaybjanaA tanghabhdgamadd tmm wikdrana mahipati. *• 

Pandawdpi toihdrancha tdmantraua khattiyo tufthi wiharasia ddptti tahghaihigah tathtwa $b. 


* 

bestowed alms at the four gates of the capital; throughout the island; and on the waters 
of the ocean; all round the island within the distance of one ydjana. From the celebrity 
and splendor of the festival held at this chdtiyo, it acquired in this land the appellation of 
the “ Giribandha ” festival. Having prepared alms at eight different places for the 
priesthood, who had assembled for that solemnity, and called them together by the 
beat of eight golden drums, there assembled twenty four thousand, to whom be supplied 
alms-offerings, and presented six cloths (each) for robes; he released also the imprisoned 
convicts. By means of barbers stationed constantly at the four gates of the town, he 
provided the convenience of being shaved. This monarch without neglecting any of 
the ordinances of piety, kept up either by the former kings or his brother, maintained 
them all. 

This ruler, although the proceeding was protested against by them, dedicated himself, 
bis queen, his two sons (Gamini and Tisso) as well his charger and state elephant, 
(as slaves) to the priesthood. The sovereign, profoundly versed in these rites, then 
made offerings worth six hundred thousand pieces to the priests, and worth one hundred 
thousand to priestesses; and by having made these offerings, which were of descriptions 
acceptable to them, he emancipated himself and the others from the priesthood. 

This supreme of men built also the Kalando wihdro in the mountain named Manindgo, 
at Kalaydnakanniko; on the shore of Kububandana, the Samudda wihdro; and a wihdro 
at the Chdlandgo mountain, in the Pasdna isle, which is in the Huwdohakanniko division 
(Rohana). To a certain sdmandro priest, who presented some beverage wmle he was 
engaged in the construction of these wihbros, he dedicated (lands) within, the oireum- 
ference of half a ydjana, for the maintenance of his temple. He bestowed on that 
shmandro thgpPandawdpi wihdro; and in like manner the means of maintaining that 
wihdro. 
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Hi wibkawamanappaA tddkupani)d labhitwd wigatamadapamdddckaltakllmappatattgd akariya japdkhidan 
punflakimdtMrdmd wipulawiwidhapunftan tuppasannd karontiti. , 

Sujanappatdda lanicigatthdya kati Mahawarui " ikddatardjako " ndma ekatutUAsatimi parichckkidd. 

Panchatinsatimo Pariohcuhedo. * ' 

Amaiagdmanibkayb Makdddfhika ackckayi nawawatsdiuifjhamdticka rajjaA kdriti tax i sutA. 
Ckkattddhickhattan kariti Makdthupi manbraml tatthiwa pddaxoidioka muddhawidhickd kdrayi. 

Tathiwa LSpdtddi, Tkupaxakipdtatkaxokayl kuckchhin djiraA kdriti kuckckki dlindamiwachfx. 
Ubhayatthdpt tiriti ehdruk RatanamandapaA Rajatdlinavoikdraneha kdrdpin narddhipi. 
MahagdmcndmdpxA ti patsi kdriya ddkkhini Dakkkinatta xeikdrdtta addti punifadakkkind. 

Mdghdtan sakalt dipt kdriti manujddhipA, xcalliphaldni tabbdnx rdfdpetxod tahin takln. 

MaAtakumbhan fakan ndma amand/ya makipati pattan pnrdpayitwdna kdrttwd xeattkaekumbatan, , 

Ddpitx tabhatangkatsa xeippatannina chitatd paiU pujapayitwd ti Amandagdmanin widu. 

Tad kanitfho Kanijdnutiub ghdtxya bkdtaran, tinitoassdni nagari rajjaA kdriti khattiyi. % 


Thus truly wise men who have overcome pride and indolence, subdued selfish desires, 
become sincerely devoted to a life of piety, and acquired a benevolent frame mind, 
having attained aq, unusual measure of (worldly) prosperity, without oxerting it to the 
prejudice ft f mankind, perform great and various actfff piety. 

The thirty fourth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, the "eleven kings,” composed 
equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 

*■ 


Chap. xkxV. 

On the demise of MahadAtiko, his sou Amandag&mini reigned e%ht years and nine 
months. He fixed a “ chatta” on the spire of the Mah4thdpc%as well as cornices on the 
base and crown of that edifice. He* also made reparations at the Lohdpasddo,. and at the 
«uposatha ” mil of the Thtipardmo, both jnternally and to the exteriors olgthose edifices. 
With a two-fold object, this monarch constructed a superb gilt-hall, and he caused also to 
be built the Rtgatalhno wihdro. This munificent king having formed in the southward the 
Hahagimendi tank, dedicated it to the Dakkhina wih&ro. 

This ruler of men hdl$pg caused to be planted throughout the island every description 
of fruit-bearing*creepers (which are of rapid growth), then interdicted the destruction 
of animal life, in all parts thereof. This monarch^Amandi, in*the delight of his heart, 
filling a dish f wlth melons, and covering it with a cloth, presented it to the #hole 
priesthood, calling it <* melon flesh/’ His having thus filled the dish, procured for him the 
appellation of'AmandagdmltU (his Individual name being “ GAminl,” and “Amanda ” being 
another term for melon), .. 

His young^brother, tbe monarch named KanijAnUtisso, putting him to death, reigned 
ia the capital three years. This rija decided a controversy, which had for a long time 
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Upctdtha0mA d/gkarattaA t6 nickchhiAl chitiyawkQyi, rdjd parddhukamtnaiahi yutti saffhitu ihikkhawo, 
Sakbghi gdhayitwdna rdyd Chitiya pubbati pakkkipdpiti Ka{<tratekipabbhdranhi aiilgJci- 
Kanfrdj&nuchchaylna Amndagamanuuto ChMdbhayd Mijamikan rojjttn kdrlti khattiyo. 

86 Qdnakanadttiri purapattamhi dakkhini, Jcdrdpiti maMpdto wihdraA Chvlagallakan. 
Chulabkayasiachchayina SiwaffotaAnitfkikd Amaq,$wikitd, ehaturb mdti rajjamakdrayi. 

Aman dabhdginiybto Siwalin apaniyn, t<m /kndgbti n&mioa chhattan uudpuyi purl; 

Tittawdpin gati tomtit ddiwani narddkipi. tot hitw6,p»ramdga»jtt& bakaw6 Uunbakannakd. 

Tahin aiiitwa t{.rdjd kuddhi “Uki akdrayi madayantiuidpiydptuti Mahd/thupachchayun tayan. 

Titan waehdraki katwd cJiayddUwa fhapdpayu Tins kuddkd hupfafraupd tabii hutwdna ikdto, 

Rajanan ton gahetudna, rundkitvadha taki ghari, tayaA rqjjan toichdritun- Ranyo dhei totid sakan, 
Puttakan Chandamakkatbeamadayitwa tfjndrakan, dhdtinan katihi dotwdna, maQgalahatthitantikan 
Pisiti; watwd aanditaA. Netvd ton dhdtiyo tokin vadinau dewitanditaA tabbamangalahaUhino. 

“Ayan ti takhitd putto sdmhi ddraki fkitb, arihi, ghdtotb tiyb toydgkdto imauatu 
" Twamflankira ghdtthi t idan dimwacho;' iti watwdna ton saydpituA pddamSdamhi katikinb. 


suspended the performance of religions ceremonies in tbe “ updsatha " hall of the chetiyo 
(Giri vAtihro); and forcibly seizing the sixty priests who contumaciously resisted the 
royal authority, imprisoned those impious persons in the Kanira cate, in the Chhtiyo 
mountain. * ** 

By the death of this Kanin^a, the monarch ChhUibhayo, son of*Amandagamini, reigned 
for one year. This ruler caused to be built the Chtilagallako wih&ro, on the bank of the 
Gdnako river, to the southward of tbe capital. 

By his demise, his younger sister Slwali, the daughter *of Amandi, reigned for four 
months; when a i^yphew of Amandi, named Ilan&go, deposed her, and raised the canopy 
of dominion in the capital. On the occasion of this nfonarch visiting the Tissa tank, 
according to prescribed rorm, a great body of lambakannakos (a caste who wore ear 
ornamentsf aUowkg him to depart thither, assembled in the capital. > The r£ja missing 
these men there (at tbe tank) enraged, exclaimed ," I will teach them subordinationand 
in tbe neighbourhood of the tank, at tbe Jdabathbpo, for tbe investigation of their conduct, 
appointed a court consisting exclusively of (low caste) chandMas. By this act the 
lambakahna race being incensed, rose in a body; and seizim^and imprisoning the 
r&ja in Mffe own palace, administered the government themselMS. 1% that crisis, the 
monarch's consort (JVf|j^Amattd) decking her infant son Chanda mukdsi wo (in his royal 
vestjnents),*and consigning the prinlfc to the charge of her female slaves, and giving them 
their instructions, sent him to the state^elephanb the slaves conveying him thither, 
thus delivered the whole of the qneen’s directions to the state elephant: "This is 
the infant who stood in the relation of,child to dry patron; it'is preferable that he 
should be slaiiTby thee than by his ene^ies-Tdo thpu slay him’:, this is .the queen's 
entreaty." Having dins spdke, they deposited the infant at the feet # the elephant. 
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Dukkhitd s6 rudihedna ndgb bktiwdna dlhakan pawiiitwd mahdvmtthun dvodran patiya thanawa. 
Ran/io nitinnafhdnamki ugghdtetu/d katedfakaA, nitiddptya tan khandhi Mahdttithamupdgvm i, 

Ndwan dripayitwdna rtqdnan, tattha kunjarb pachchhimS dadhittrlna tayan Mdtayamdruhi. 

Paratiri watitwd t6 tiniwauani khattiyo baiakdyan gaketvdna agd ndwdbhi Rdhanan. 

Titthi Bhakkharahobbamki dtaritwdna bkQpati, akdti Rdkani tattha makantab balataAgahan. 

Ranao maygalahatthi s6 DakkMtf«tnahtyd tat6 RbhamAyiwa iganji j tun kammd nikdtavol. 
Mahdpadumandmatta tattha jdtaka bhdndng Tulddhdrattha wdtitta mahdtkiraua tantiki, 

Kapijdtakan tunitwdna, bbdhitatti patddawd, NdganA&vtihdraA to jiydmuttadhanuttatan, 

Katwd, kdriti thQpancha wa 44 hdtkiti yathd jkitaA .* Tittawdpfncka kdrtti, tathd DGrawhaw&pikan. 

So gahetwd baton rdjd yujjhdya abhinikkkamii Tan tutted tambakannancha yuddhdya abhitanyutd, 
KapaUakhania dvodramhi khettl Hahkdrapiffkikl yuddhan ubhinnan uattiUha afMamanfla vaihejhanan. 
Ndwdktlantadik0tdpurisd tidauti rtfjino, rdjd ndman idwayitwd tayan pdwiti tina 16, 

Tina bhitd lambakannd sayiAtu udarina ; to titan titdni chhindtiwd, rathdndbhitaman karun . 
Tikkhhattumiwantu kati, karundya mahlpati “ amdretwdtea ganhdtha jiwag&kanti " abruwi. 

Talo wijitasangdmo puraA dgamma bhupati, chhattan utsdpayitwdna, Tittaw&pichhanan agd. 


The said state elephant roaring with anguish, breaking his chains, and rushing into 
The palace, burst open the door, although resisted (by the mob). Having broken open 
the door of the*apartment in which the rdja was concealed, placing him on his back, 
he hastened f Mah&tittha. Having thus enabled , the r&ja to embark in a vessel on 
the western coast, the elephant fled to the Malaya (mountain division of the island). 

This monarch having remained three years beyond seas, enlistgpga great forco, repaired 
in ships to the R6hona division; and landing at the port of Bhakkharahobbo, he there, in 
Rohona, raised a powerful, army. The raja's state elephant hastened to the said R6hona 
from the southern Malaya, and instantly resumed his former functions. 

Having listened to the kapijht&ka (or the discourse on the incarnation of Buddho in the 
form of a monkey) in the fraternity of the thdro named Mshipy^umo, who was*a native of 
that division, resident at T&lAdtyiro; and being delighted with his history of the bdddhi- 
satto, he (this rdja) enlarged the Nlgamahd wih&ro to the extent of a hundred lengths 
of his ggptrung bow *, and extendedtbe thhpo also (of that wih&ro) beyond its former 
dimensions. In like manner, be extended the Tissa as well as Dtira tanks. 

This raja patting his army in motion, set out on his campaign. The lambakannos 
hearing of this proceeding, prepared themselves for the attack. Near the Kapallakhaiido 
gate, on the plain of Ahank&rapitthiko, they maintained a conflict with various success. 
The king's troops being enfeebled by the sea voyage, were yielding ground, when the rija 
shouting out his own name, thrift himself (into the midst of the conflict). The lamba¬ 
kannos terrified by this act, prostrated therM^es on their breasts. He having caused 
them to bedec&pitate^gpn th^spot), their heft s formed a heap as high as the spoke of 
his chariot When this exhibition had been made three times, the monarch relenting 
withcompassion,Q0]}ed opt “ Capture them, without.depriving them of life." The victori¬ 
ous monarch then entering the capital, and having raised the canopy of dominion, 
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Jalakildya uggayfwd tumanditapaiddhith attend siritampattiA dined ; tauantardyike 
Lamhakanne taritwdna ; Icuddhd »6 yijayt rathi yiigdparampard; Utah puratipauriti puran. 
Mahdwatthuisa ummdrl fhatted rdjdnapiti id *' imitaA titamummdrt amid chhindatha bh6 iti." 

" Oond itl rathiyuttd tatoa honti, rathitabha , tiyghdkhiraneha ititattehheddpaya tatb iti" 
Mdtuyd atha tanftdtd tisachehhidan nitedriya; ndtaneha pddaQgufthancha Utah r&jd achhidayi, 
Hatthin wutthanjanapadaA add hatthiua khattiyo Hatthibh6g6jattapad6 iti tiadii ndmktd. 

RtoaA Anurddhapurl ttandgo mahtpati ckhabbandni anundni rajjah kdreyi khattiyo. 
Jlanagattachchay t taua putto Chandanukhbtiwh afthamaud tattamdtaA rdjd rajjamakdrayi. 
Manikdrag&maki wdpih kdrdpetted mahtpati Istaratamanawhatta teihdraua addti to. 

Taua raAffo mahtsteha tan gdme pattimettand tauiwddd teihdraua Damitd dtwiti wiuutd. 

Tah Tiuawdpih ktidya hantwS ChandamukhaAtivnaA, Yataldlakotiuhti teiuutd taAkaniffhakd, 
Anurddhapuri rammi Lahkdyawadani tub hi sattaffhawauaffharndtihi rdjd rajjamakdrayi, ^ 
Ddtedrikaua Dattaua puttS dbwdrikb tayan ratiflo saditarupina ahdti Subha ndmated. 

Subhah balatthah taA rdjd rdjabhfudyabhutiya nitidipiya pallanki hdsatthan yataldlakb. 


set out for (he aquatic festival at the Tissa tank (which had been interrupted on the former 
occasion by the insurrection of lambakannos). 

At the close of the aquatic games, this monarch having resumed his royal vestments, 
in the fulness of his joy, surveyed the splendor of his regal state. lichen rose to 
his recollection, that tbe lambakannos had been the (former) destroyers of that prosperity. 
In the impulse of his wrath, he ordered them to be bound to the yoke of his chariot (with 
their noses pierced), and 4ntered the city, preceding them. Standing on the threshold of 
his palace, the r&ja issued these orders: “ Officers, decapitate them on this thre^old.” 
His mother being informed thereof, prevet^pd the decapitation/by observing: “Lord of 
chariots, the creatures that are yoked to thy car are only oxen; chop off only their 
noses and hoofsaccordingly, the king bad their noses ami the toes of their feet cut off. 

The rbja gave unto his (fiatthi) state elephants the province in which he had secreted 
himself. From that circumstance that district obtained tbO name of Hatthibhdgajanapado. 
In this manner, the monarch Ilandgo reigned in Anopdhapura full six years. 

On the demise of Ilan&go, his son, the r^ja Chandamukhdsiwo, reigned Ip eight 
yean and seven months. This monarch having caused the ManMrag&mo tank to be 
formed, dedicated it to the wibdro named Issarasumano; and the consort of this rdja, 
celebrated under the appellation of Damil&ddwi, dedicated the village which supplied 
her personal retinue to the same wih&ro. His younger brother, known by the name of tbe 
raja YassaUUakatisso, putting the said Chandamukhdslw^to death dt an aquatic festival 
at the Tissa tank, reigned ffi the delightful city of Auttrhdbapora, which is the lovely 
countenance of Iiankd, for seven years ao&lfeht months. 

There was a young gate-porter, the son Of the porter Datto/pkmed Snbhfc, who in 
person strongly resembled the r£ja. The monarch Yassaldlako, in a merry mood, having 
decked oat the said SubhO, the messenger, in the vestment* of royalty, and seated 
b(jn on the throne, putting the livery bonnet of the messenger on his own head, stationed 
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Sisacholan balatthas*a satitaA pafmunchiya, yatfhin gahetwd hatthena dwdramdle thito toy an, 

Wandantiiu amachehttu nitinnaA dtananhi tan, rttfd hatati iwaA to kurati antarantard. 

Balattho ikadiuMuan rdjdnan hatamdnakan, "ay«n balatthb kttmd chi tanmukhdhasatiti s6 f” 
Mdrdpayitwd rdjdnan balattho $6 Subhb idha rajjan kdriti chhabbauaA Subha rdjdtt wiuuto. 

Dwitu Mahdwihdrisu Subhardfd manbramanpuriwinapantin SubhardjdndmakaAyiwakdrayi. 
Uruwilatamipamhl tathd ffatliwihSrakan puratthimi tkadwdraA gangantl Nindigdmakan, 

Lambakannaiuto ikb uttarapauawdnko tindpatimupaffhdti fPatabhbndma mdtulan. 

“HettaU fPatabhbn dma rdjdti n tutiyd tadd, ghatiti rdjd dipamhi tabbi ffatahandmaki. 

“Rant}o datsdma Watabhan inutnti" bhariydya tb tindpati mantayitwd pdto rdjakulmn agd. 

Gachchhato tina saha td tdmbulan chunnawajjitan fPatabhassa hatthamhi add tad tddhuparirakkhitun. 
Rdjagdhadwdramhi tambulan chunnawajjitan tindpati udikkhitwd, tan chunnatthun witajfayi, 

SindpatUta bhariyd chunnatthaA WatahhaA gataA, watwd rahatsaA, datwdwasahaua, tan palapayi, 
MahdwihdrafthdnaA so gantwd, si fFatabhb pana tattha thirihi khirannawatthihi kata taygahd, 

himself at a palace gate, with the porter’s staff in his hand. While the ministers of 
state were bowing down to him who was seated on the throng the r&ja was enjoying 
the deception. He was in the habit, from time to time, of indulging in these (scenes). 
On a certain occasion (when this farce was repeated) addressing himself to the merry 
monarch, the messenger exclaimed: "How does that balatthd dare to laugh in iny 
presenceand succeeded in getting the king put to death. The porter Subh6 thus usurp¬ 
ed the sovereignty, and administered it for six years, under the title of Subh6. 

This Subho rdja constructed at the two wihdros (Mahh and Abhayo) a delightful 
range of build^s (at each) to serve for piriwdnos, which were named Subhdrdja 
piriwbnos. He also built Walli wih&ro near Jjgruwffio; to the eastward (of the capital) 
the Ekadwdro wibiro (near the mountain of that name); and the Nindagainako wihhro 
on the bank of the (Kachchb&) river. m 

A certain lambakanno youth named Wasabhd, resident in the north of the island, 
was in the service of a maternal uncle of his, who was a chief in command of the troops. 

It had been thus predicted (by the r&ja Yassalilako): "A person of the name of Wasabhd 
will become king *” and the (reigning) king was consequently, at this period, extirpating 
throughout the island, every * person bearing the name of Wasabho. This officer of 
state, saying to himself, ’*I ought to, give up this Wasabhd to the king;” and having 
consulted his wifo also* on the subject, early on a certain morning repaired to the 
palace. For him (the minister) who was going oi^tbe errand, she (his wife) placed in the 
hands of Wasabhd, the betel, Ac., (required by him for maBtication) omitting the chunam, 
as the means of completely rescuing (Wasabhd) from his impending fate. On reaching 
the palace gate, the minister discovering that the chunam for his betel had been for¬ 
gotten, sent^the lad) back for till chuuam. The wife of the commander revealing the 
secret to Waaabhd, who had come lor the ohuuam, and presenting him with a thousand 
pieces, enabled him to escape* The said Wasabhd fled to the Mahawih&ro, and was 
provided by the th6ros there with rice, milk, and clothing. In a subsequent stage of 
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Tatiparan " kuffhinocha rdjdbhawaya ” niehr.hhitaA, sutw&Hv waehanaA hetfhS " chirfrhessuti" nichchhito, 
Laddhd samatthapurisi gdmaghdtan totoparan karonti RihanaA gantwd Kapallapumtlitato, 

Kamina rafthan ganhantS i amatlaBalawdhand id rdjd dasawassiht dganuna purasantikan, 

SuihardjaQgani hantwd Wasahhist mahabbald nstdpayi puri chhattaA. Mdtulipi rani pati. 

Tan mdtulassa bhariyan pubbabhuto pakdrikan akdseeha JFatabho rdjd mahisin Chetthandmikan. 

Si gorapdthakan puehehhi dyuppam&namattanb dha <• dwidatavaaudni hitiyewaua tbpicha," 

RahassaA rakkhanatdya sahauan tarns ddpayi saAghan si sannipdtrtwd teanditwd puehehhi bhupati. 

••Siyd nu, bhantt , dyvua waiihanaAkdranaA t iti " atthiti taAgho dehihkhi antardya wimiehanaA." 

'* Parissdwanaddnancht, du>dsaddnatnivoaeha, gildwaffaddnaAcha, ddtabhan’, manvj&dhip d. 

“KdtabbaA jinnakdwdtaA pafisankharanpA tathd pmchasillsamdddnaA lotted taA sddhurakkhikaA; 
Updsathupawdsicha kattahbipisathi,”iti‘ Rdjd u sddhuti" gantwdna tathdsabidmakdsi $6. 

Tin nan finnancha wasdnaA aehchayina nahipati dipamhi sabbasanghdua tichiwaramaddpayi. 

AndgatdnaA thiranaApltayitwdna ddpayi dwattiAsdyafhSnisu ddphimadhupdyatan. 

Chatusatfhiydeha fhanhu mabddanantu 'tnitsakan sahatta waftichatusu fhdnesucha jaldpayt. 


his flight, having heard the rumour undisguisedly repeated, “The Kutthi will become the 
king," and publicly asserted “ he will turn traitorelated thereat, enlisting enterprising 
men in his service, he reduced (the neighbouring) villages to subjection; and thence 
hastening to the R6hona division, progressively subdued the ^hole country, commencing 
from Kappalapura. This r&ja at the head of an efficient force, in the course of ten years, 
attacked the capital. This all-powerful Wasabh6 putting the r&ja Sut ^o death in his 
own palace, raised the canopy of dominionm the capital. His uncle fell in the conflict; 
and the rdja Wasabh6 raised Chettba, the wife of his uncle, who had formerly protected 
him, to the dignity of^ueen consort. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the term of his existence, he consulted a fortune teller, who 
replied, “ It will laBt precisely twelve years ” The monarch presented him with a thousand 
pieces to preserve that secret inviolate; and assembling the priesthood, and bowing down 
to them, he inquired: “ Lords 1 is it, or is it not, practicable to extend the term of human 
existence ?” The priesthood replied: “ Supreme among men! it is practicable to preserve 
human life, from the death which results from violence (or accident). It is requisite 
to make * parissdwana' offerings; to endow sacred edifices; and Io provide institutions for 
the refuge of the distressed: it is ajfo requisite to.repair edifices that have fallen 
into dilapidation; and having undertaken the vows of the 'pansiT order, to preserve them 
inviolate: it is requisite on the *up6satthkf days that the prescribed‘uposatlha’ ceremo¬ 
nies should be observed." The rija responding “ sidhu,” went and did accordingly. Hrery 
third year he conferred on aU priests throughout the islanPthe these saoerdotlt garments. 
To those priests who. were unable to attend, he directed tbeir robes to be sent: he 
provided also milk, sweet rice for twelve establishments, and the ordinary alms-offerings 
for sixty four places. In four different places, he kept up an illumination of a thousand 
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Chitiya pabbatiehtwa Thipdrdmieha ehitiyi Mahdthupt, mMbMkighari Hi imtsuki, 

Chittalakufi kdriti datathupi manSraml; dipt khilamhi dwdsijinneeha pafitdAkhari. 
fPaliiytrawihdrioka thirana ti pntdiya m ahd fPailigottanndma to ihdraneha akdrayi. 

Kdriti Anurdrdman Mahdgdmattataniiki HUigdmatfhakarlta tahauan tauaddpayi, 

Muehalitoihdran kdretwd i4 Tittawad^handmaki d\lAsdridakabhdgatnhi wihdratta addpayi* 

Galam&atiUhl thxipamhi kdritiffhikakanchukaA kdritipitathdgdraA ; watfitilauamastatu, 

Sahtutakarhavi dpiA ti kdrdpttwd addtieha; kdrisipttathdgdraA teihdri KtmbhigaUaki. 

Si yiwupdsathdgdran luaratampnaki idha Tkiydrdmi tkHpagharaA kdrdpiti mahipati. 
MakdwihdripariwlnapantipackchhimapiJckhiniA kdriti; Chatusdlaneha jinnkkan pafisankharl. 

•■ubuddhapafimd ranund parimdnan, gharan tathd, mahdb&dhiygani rammi rdjdsi iwakdrayi. 

'Pasta ranfto tuahisi td wuttttnndnut maniraman tk&pan thupagharanchiwa ramman tatthiwa kdrayi. 
ThCpdrdmi thupagharan niffhdpitwd mahipati, taua niffhdpilamayi mahdddnamaddsicha. (niiwaeha 

Yuttdnan iuddhawachani hhikkhdnaA paehchayampicha, bhikkhunan dhammakathikdnan tappiphdnila- 
Nagarasta ehatuddwire kapanawattancha ddpayi, gildndnancha bhikkhunan gildnawattamiwacha. 
Mayenti, Rdduppallan vodpiwhan, Kotombagdmakan, Mahdnikawidhiiwdpincha, Mahdgdmadwimiwdchu, 


lamps at each; and at the Chdtiyo mountain, at the Thfip&rdrao, at the Mahithupo, 
at the bo-tree, and on the peak of the Chittilo mountain, at these several places he 
constructed ten thtipos; and throughout the island he repaired dilapidated edifices. 
Delighted with the thdro resident at Walliy6(0 wih&ro, he built for him the great 
Walligotto wih&ro. He built also the Anura wihdro, near Mah&gkmo; on which he bestow¬ 
ed Hdligdmo, in extent eight, karissa, as well as a thousand pieces. Having constructed 
the Muchala wibhro, on that wibiro he conferred the moiety of the abundant waters of the 
canal of irrigation supplied from the Tissawaddha mountain. IIq encased the thtipo 
at Galambatittho in bricks; and to supply oil and wicl& for its " uposatha" hall, he 
formed the Sahassakarisso tank, and dedicated it thereto. At,the Knmbhigallako wiharo 
he built an "uposatha** ball; as also at the Isshrasamanako wiharo; and this monarch 
constructed also the roof over the Thfipdramo here (at Anurddhapura). At the Maba 
wihiro he built a most perfect range of pariwdnnos, and repaired the Chatnsdla hall wh{$gi 
had become dilapidated. He caused also exquisite images to bo formed of the four 
Buddhos, of their own exact statarc, as wfeff as an edifice (to contain them) near the 
delightful bo-tree. 

The consort of this monarch constracted a beautiful thfipo, to which she* gave her own 
name, as well as 'an elegant roof, air house, over it. Having completed the roof otter 
the Thfipdrkmo, this monarch, at the festival held on tl||| occasion, djstribu teg the m&hh- 
d&oa: unto |he bldl^hks Who wpreiai progress of being Instructed fn'the word of Buddho, 
the four jcaccrdtHai requisilw t'add to the bhikkhts tv ho propounded the scriptures, clarified 
butter, and curds) fit tho'fout-gat:^'d^tWteity he'distributed aims to mendicants, and 
medicih# drugs to priests afflicted with diseases. He formed also the following eleven 
tanks; the MAy6, Raduppallo, Kdlambagdmo, Mabdnikawidhi, two called Mahighmo, 
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Keh&tah, Kdlawapincha Ckamlufthi** ff'dtaafangarmdrAbhluaddhamd^akanoha itktktk&daiawdpiyi. 
Dto ddatam dtikanchimt iubhUclhottamakdragi, futfattkaA pnrqpakdraA iuamuchchamakdrayi, 
Qipuraneka chatuddwdri mahduatthuneka kdrayi, kdpdpetudnauyydni hanti tpttha mtqjjayi. 

Puri hahu pokHarani k&rdpstud tqhin tahli, ummaggins jalqm tattha pat dp hi makipati. 

Ewan ndnS usidhah pufwa£ kaiud fVapMfigdti, hgtantardyb t&fmtud punflakaptmi, tadddarb, 
Chatuehatidlisawandm park rojfomakdroyi, okatuthaUdllta mftdtia pitjdjfixha aft drag!. , 
Subhardjd dharantd <0 attand ikadhUikak fF'au&hin* bjiayaoQ&kikapphiltkikaipadihakin. 

Attend kamhalanchiwa rdjdkkantfdnichappayi, fPatabhina hati tamijkJamaddyUlha waddkakin. 
Dhitifthdne thapotwdna wa<f<fMil aUant gkart, tdkammakaratb taua bkattak ihari ddrikd. 

Sd nirddhasamdpannak Kadambapupphagumhaki saltami diuuui di*ud bhattanmi dhdwani add. 

Puna bhattan pachittodna pitund bbattamdharipapanebakaranan puttkd tamotthan pitnnQ waili. 
Svftko punappunanahe $6 bhattan thirana ddpayi, uisaatthdn&gatan dittod thira dha kumdrikan. 
••Taua ittariyl jdttimanthdnah, kumdriki, tanuUi" thirdtu taddehaparinibbuto. 


K6halo (near Mahitittha), Kilo, Chambutthi, Wdtamangano, and Abhiwaddhaindno. For 
the extension of cultivation, he formed twelve canals of irrigation; and for the further 
protection of the capital, he raised the rampart round it (to eighteen cubits). He built also 
guard houses at the four gates, and a great palace (for himself). This monarch having 
formed also ponds in different parts of the royal gardens within the capital, kept swans in 
them; and by means of aqueducts conducted water to them. 

Thus this sovereign Wasabhd, incessantly devoted to acts of piety, having in various 
ways fulfilled a pious course of existence, and thereby escaped the death (predicted to 
occur in the twelfth year of his reign), ruled the kingdom, in the capital, for forty four 
years; and celebrated an equal number of wdsakho festivals. 

The (preceding) r&ja Subho, under the apprehension produced by (the prediction 
connected with the usurpation of) Wasabhd, had consigned his only daughter to the 
charge of a brick mason, bestowing on her the vestments and ornaments of royalty salted 
Ulier rank. On (her father) being pat to death by Wasabh6, she gave up these articles to 
lie mason (to preserve her own disguise). Adopting tier as his daughter, he brought 
her up in his own family., This girl was in tfye habit of parrying his meals to this 
artificer (wherever he might be employed). On one of these occasions, observing in 
tbp Kadambo forest (a thdro) absorbed for the seventh dayintj^^nirddho ” meditation, 
this giftei. female presented him withtlje meal abe was denying There dressing another 
meal, she jpjrried ft to her asked *he ea«*e fte 0 * 7 * 

she expiated to her parentwhat had taken place* Overjoyed, hedirepted that the 
pnOTotatlonof ilti, oMn*^«Id . . " ' ' ' 


gifted with 


events, thus 


,. . .. w . iv - 

thou attainest regal prosperity, recOllectthis particular spot ;*a 
he acquired « parinibhutk* 


), yrhowas 
the maiden: “ When 
on tbat ^iery day 
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Xaki 16 fPatabM rdjd wdyappattamhi pvttaki fFaAkandtikatUtanki ka&aan tandnurupikan, 
Gawtshi. Puritd tan ditvdna kumdrikan iffhawaiihgkigSmi itthilakkkaiyakbwidd, 

RaAfto niwidayun. Rdjd tamdndpitu mdrabhi. Tau&ka rdjadhitattad iifkakawad^haki (add, 
Subharadjjj/tdu dkitattad kembal&dihi ftdpayi. Rdjd tuffha tutauddd tan iddhukatamaygalan. 
fPatabhattaehehayl putto Wa&kandtikatiuako Anurddkapnrt rajjan Unt umudnikdrayi. 

86 Gbnnanadiyd tiri MakdmaggpktndmakaA vihdran kdrayi rqjd fVankandukatiuako. 
Mahdmoltatu dtvoi t& taronli tkirabkdsitan uiihdrakdra^dttkdya akdti dkanataneha yon. 
fFankandtikatiuaua aehekayi kdmyi $ut6 rajjad dwddotawaudni Gajdbdkukagdmini. 

Sutwd »6 mdtuwackanafi mdlualthdya kdrayi Kadambapupphaihdnamhi r$d MdtuwikirakaL 
Mdtd iatatahauansd bhiimin attkdya panfitd add Mohdieikdraua mkdranoha akdrayi. 
Sayamlwa akdrlti tatthatkdpan tildmayan tanghabhbgancha pdddti kinitwdna tata tah. 
Abhayuttaramahdthipcen wwjtdhdpetwd chindpayi thatuddwdri ehatuttkieha ddinukhamakdrayi, 
GdmanithsawSp i A t6 kdr&petwdmahipati Abkayagirimihdraua pdkawa^ih&yaddtieha. 

Marichawaffikathtipamhi kanehukaneha akdrayi, Minified tatatahanina tadghabhigamaddticha. 


The rAja Wasabhd, when his son WankanAsiko attained manhood, sought for a virgin 
endowed with the prescribed personal attributes. Fortune tellers, who were gifted with the 
knowledge of predicting the fortunes of females, discovering such a damsel in the mason s 
village, made the circumstance known to the king. The rAja took steps to have her 
brought to him; and the mason then disclosed that she was a daughter of royalty, and 
proved that she was the child of the rAja Subbd, by the vSstment* and other articles in his 
charge. The monarch delighted, bestowed her on his son, at a splendid ceremonial of 
festivity. ■ 

On the death of Wasabh6, his son WankanAsikatisso reigned three years, in the capital 
at AnuiAdhapura. Tl^ rAja WankanAsikatisso built the MabAmangallo wihAro on the 
banks of the G6nn6 river. 

The queen, MahAmattA, bearing in mind the injunction of the thAro, commenced 
to collect the treasures requisite for constructing a wihAro. (In the mean while) on 
the demise of WankanAsikatisso* his son GajAbAbukagAmini (succeeded, and) reigned 
twelve years. This rAja, in compliance with the solicitation of bis mother, and according 
to her wishes, built the MAtu wihAro in the Kadambo forest. This well informed queen- 
mother, for the purpose of purchasing land for that great wihAro, gave a thousand pieces, 
and buUtthe wihAro. He himself (the rAja) caused a thdpo to be constructed there 
entirely of stone; and selecting lands from various parts of the country, dedicated them for 
the maintenance of the priesthood ; and raising the Abheyuttaro tbdpo, he constructed it 
ojf a greater fetation j and atthe lour gates, he restored the four entrances to their former 

condition*: - 

* ThU monarch forming the GAmhritisso tank, bestowed it on the AbliAyagiri wihAro, for 
of diet establishment. He caused a new coating to be spread on the 
Marichawatti wihAro; he also made a dedication for the maintenance of 
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Kdriti pachchhimi pant wihdran Rdmukawhayab, Mahd dtanatdlainha dagaramki akdrayi. 

Gajdbdh uttachchnyina taturo tauardjinb rajfuk MahaOakindgo chhabbantdni akdrayi. 

Puralthimi Ptfalakan, dakkinokifipabhatan, pachehhimtdaktfpdtdnan N&gadtpi SdtipaUatan, 
DwijagSmi Naehilin fi&hanijanapadi pana Koffandgayaiiatanaha AntdgMrihdlikan. 

Eli taUawih drab yb Mahailakdndgabhitpati pariUitutpi kdlena k&rdplti mahlpati. 

Eu>an aidrtki dhanthi sbrab punfl&ni katu&na bahbni pa Mid Sdtnti; bdldpana kimaHitu bahunipdpdni 

karanti mhdti. 

Sujanappatddaianwigallhdya katt Mahdwabti "Dvoddatardjaka" ndma panchatibiatimi pariehchhldb. 

CilATTINSATIMO PaEICHCHHEDO. 

Mahallandgatsachchayina puttd Bhdtikatiuakd chatuwisatiwassdni Lankdrajjamakdray i. 

Mahdmhdrt pdkdran kdrdptti lamuntatd, Gawarotiuawih&ran id kdrayitwd mahlpati; 
Mahdgdmaninudpin kdretwd tcihdraua paddtieha ; toiharaneha akdriti Bhdtiyatiuandmakab. 
Kdrtiipdiuthdgdran Thbp&rdmt manbrami. Rattannannikawdpincha kdrdptti mahlpati. 

Sattitu muduchitltii, tanghamhi tibbagdrawb, ubhatd, tanght mahipdld mahdddnan pawattayi. 

% 


obtained at a price of one hundred thousand pieces. He built also RAmuko wihAro in the 
western division, and the Maba-Asana hall in the capital. 

On the demise of Gajdbdhu, that raja’s “ sasuro ” named Mahallako NAgo, reigned 
six years. This monarch snrnamed, from his advanced years, Mahallako N&go, constructed 
the following seven wihAros: in the eastward, the PAjalako; in the southward, the K6ti- 
pabbato; in the westward, the UdakapAsano; in the isle of NAgadipo, the SAlipabbato; 
at DwijagAmo, the NachAli; in the R6hano division, the KdttanAgopabbato and HAIi 
wihAros, at Antdgiri. 

Thus wise men, by means of perishable riches, performing manifold acts of piety, roalisc 
imperishable rewards: on the other hand, those who are rendered weak by their sinful 
passions, for the gratification of those passions, commit many transgressions. 

The thirty fifth chapter in the MabAwanso, entitled, “ the twelve kings,” composed 
equally for the delight and auction of righteous men. 

Chav. XXXVI. 

By the demise of MahallanAgo, his son, named BhAtikatisso (succeeded, and) reigned 
over the monarchy of LankA for twenty four years. This ruler built a wall round the 
Mahawiharo, and having constructed the Gawaratisso wihAro, and formed the MahAgAmini 
tank, dedicated it to that wiharo; he built also the wihAro named BbAtiyati^so. This 
monarch constructed also an " uposatha ” hall at the delightful Th6pArArao,is well 
as the RattannannAka tank. ThlssoVereign, equally devoted, to his people, and respectful 
to the ministers of religion, kept up the mahadAnan offerings to the priesthood of both 
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Rhdtiktiuackchayina tana Kanitthatiuaki affhdraia tamdrajjaA Lankddipi akdrayi. 

Rhutdrdma Mahdndgattkirauu sSpatidiya kdriti ratanapdtddafi Abhayagirimki tddhnkan ; 
Abhayagirimki pdkdran makdpariwinamiwacha kdriti Manitomambhi makdpariwinamiwacha ; 

Tatthiwa ChitiyagharaA Ambatlkali tathtwacha karisi pafitaAkhdran Ndgadlpe ghari pana. 
Mahdmhdraulmantfi madditwi tattha kdrayi, Kukkutagiripariwinapantin sukkachehanbhupati. 
Mahdwihdri kdriti dwddati mantyadhipd mahdchaturauapdtddi dananlyyi manbrami. 
Dakkkinawihdrathupamki kanchukancka akdrayi ; bhaddat&lan Mahdmighawanatimancha maddiya . 
Mahdwhari pdkdranpauati apaniya »6, maggan Dakkhinawihdragdminchdpi akdrayi. 
BhutirdmOwihdraneha, Rdmagonakaniu/acha, tatkiwa Nandatitsasta dr&mancka akdrayi. 

Pdekinati Anilatiua pabbataA, GaQgardjiyan, NayUatinSrSmantha, Pllapifthiwihdrdkan. 

Rdjamahdwihdraneka kdriti manujddhipi si; ylwa trtu fkdnitu kdrisipdsathdlayan, 

Kalydnikawikdrieha Mandatagiriht tatkd Dubbalawdpitissawho wihdrantu imituhi. 

Jfanitfhatitsachchayina tauaputtb akdrayi rajjan dwtytwa wastdni Ckuddandgdti wi.uutb, 

Chudddndgakanitfhb tan rdjan ghdtiyakdrayi, tkawauan Kuddandgo rajjan Lanlcdya kdrayi, 
Makapilancha waddhiti ikandlikaehhdtaki bhikkhusatdnan panchannan aydchachhinnan mala pat i. 
Kudifandgassa ranftitu diwiyd bhdtukd tadd sindpati Strindgd chord hutwdna rdjino, * 

... * 

By the death of Bhdtikatisso (Tisso the elder brother) Kanitthatisso (Tisso the younger 
brother) succeeded, and reigned eighteen years over the wholo of Lanka. 

Pleased with Mahdndgo thfero of Bhtitdrdmo, he constructed (for him) at the Abhayagiri 
wihkro a superb gilt edifice. He built, also, a wall round, and a great pariwfenno at, 
Abhayagiri; a great pariwdnno at Manisdmo wihdro also; and at the same place, 
an edifice over the chdtiyo; and in like manner another at Ambatthalo. He repaired the 
edifice (constructed over the ch6tiyo) at Ndgadipo. Levelling a site within the consecrated 
limits of the Mahawih&ro, this monarch constructed the range of pariwdnnos called 
Kukkutagiri, in the most perfect manner. On the four sides of the square at the 
Mah&wihdro, this ruler constructed twelve spacious and delightful edifices, splendid 
in their appearance. He constructed a covering for the thhpo at the Dakkhino wihhro, 
and levelling a site within the limits of the Maham^go garden, he constructed a refection- 
hail there. Taking down the wall of the Mahawiharo on ono side, he opened a road to 
Dakkhino wih&ro. In like manner he built Bhtitardmo wihdro, the Ramagdnako, as also 
the wihdro of Nandatisso. In the south eastern direction, the Anulatisso-pabbato wihdro, 
the GangarAjiyo, the Naydlalissarhmo, and the Pildpitthi wiharo. This monarch also 
constructed the Rdjamahd wihdro, and uposatha halls at the following three places: viz., 
Kalydni wihdro, Mandalagiri, and at the wib&ro called Dubballawdpitisso, 

By the doatb of Kanitthatisso, his son called Chuddanago (succeeded, and) reigned two 
years. The younger brother of Cbuddan&go, named Kuddhanago, putting that rdja to death, 
reigned one year. This monarch dunng the “ Ekan&likd ” famine kept up, without inter¬ 
mission, alms-offerings to the principal community, consisting of five hundred priests. 

The brother of Kuddhao&go’s queen, named Sirindgo, who was the minister at the hogft 
of the military, turning traitor to the king, and supported by a powerful army, app^gg|pl 

m3 
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ttalawdhanasampanno dgamma, nagarantihan rdjabaltna yujjhanii Chuddandgamhipatin, 
Paldpetwa; laddhajay6 Anurddhupurt wart, LaAkdrajjamakdrisi waudni/unawhati. 
Mahdthupawari ehhattan kardpHwdna bhupati, suwannakamman kdreti dauaniya nutnoraman. 
Kdrlti f/dhapatddan karitwdpanchabhumakan; Mahdbodhicbatuddwdri tipdtian puna kdrayi. 
Karetwd chhattapihdnan make p&jamakdrayi Kulambanuucha dipasmin wiuajjtsi daydparo. 
Sirindgassaehayi tassa puttd Tiuo akdrayi rqjjan dwdwisawatsani dhammwohdrakbwido. 

Thapiti stbhi wihdran hinsdmuttan paid idha ; “ fPihdrakatmardjd ” Hi namo kato ahu, 
Kambugdmakawdsma Diwatherassa santiki dhammaA, sutwd pafikamman panchawdsi akdrayi. 
Mahdtisauassa thirassa AnurdrdmawdsinS Muchiiapatfun ddnawaffhamakdrayi. 

Tistardja man&apancha Mahdwihdradwaytpi *6 Mahdbbdhigharipachini, Uharipadwayampieha ; 
Sattapannihapdsddan karetwd sukhawdsakan mdsi mdti sahastan so MahdwiMratsa ddpayi. 
Alhayagiriwihdri, Oakkhinamulasawhayi Marichawatfiwihdrctmhi Kulatissassa sawhayi, 
Mahiyayganawihdramhi, Mahdgdmakasawhayt, Mahdndgassawha tathd. Kalydnikawhayi, 

Iti affhasu thupisu bhatlikammamakdrayi . Muhandgasindpati wihdri Dakkhinl tathd, 


# 

the capital. Giving battle to'the royal army, and defeating the king, the victor reigned in 
the celebrated capital of Anuradhapura for nineteen years. 

This monarch having caused a “ chhatta ” to be nlade for the Mah&thtipo, had it gilt in 
a manner most beautiful to the sight; he also rebuilt the L6hapasado live stories high, and 
subsequently a flight of steps at each of the four entrances to the great bo-trec. This 
personage, who was as regardful of the interests of others as he was indifferent to himself, 
having built a “ chhatta ” ball at the Isle of Kulambano, celebrated a great festival of 
offerings. 

On the demise of Sirinago, bis son Tisso, who was thoroughly (wohiro) conversant 
with the principles of justice and equity, ruled for twenty two years.* Me abolished the 
(woh&ran) practice of inflicting torture, which prevailed up to that period in this land, 
and thus acquired the appellation of VVoh&raka tisso rdja. 

Having listened to the discourses of the th6ro D6wo, resident at Kambug&roo, he 
repaired five edifices. Delighted, also, with the Afahatisso thdro, resident at the Anuro 
wihAro, lie kept up daily alms for him at Mbchdlapattano. 

This riija Tisso having caused also to be formed two halls, (one) at the Mahkwihdro, and 
(another) on the south east side of the bo-tree edifice, and two metalic images (for them), 
as well as a hall called the Sattapannika, most conveniently situated (within his own 
palace), bestowed offerings (there) worth a thousand (pieces) monthly to the priesthood of 
the Mah&wihdro. At the Abbayagiri wibhro, the Dakkhinamfllo, the Marichawatti wtiaro, 
the one bearing the name of Kulatis&o, at the Mahiyangana wihhro, at the MahAg&mo, the 
Mahdndgo wibAro, as well as at the KalyAni, and*kt the thftpos of these eight places. 


* The Wftullya horny originated in September, a. ». 209 * a,». 702 : m. 4 . d. 10 —in the first year of the reign of 
Wdhfbak&tuso. 
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Tathd ytaichawaftiwihdramhi Puttam&hdgawhaye, tathd Ittarasimanawhamhi Tissawhi Ndgadipaki ; 
Itiehehhassuwihdrtsu pdkdrancha aMrayi; kdrisiposathdgdran Anurdrdmasawhayt. 

Ariyawansdkathd fhdni Lankadipe khili picha ddnawaftan fhapdptsi saddhanmigdrawina s6, 

Ttni satasahandni datwdna, manujddhipo ; inatdsa inibhikkhu mochisi tdsanappiyo. 

Mahawesdkhapvjin s6 kdletwd, d/pawdstnan sabbhanghdcha bhikkhunan tiehiwaramaddpayi. 
fVttullyawddamadditxod karetwdpdpaniggahan Kapilina amachchina sdsananjbtayidha so. 
fPinutdbfiayandgbti kaniffho tassardjino diwiyd latsa sansaffhd, (idto bhitb sabltdtard, 

Palayitwd Bhallatitthan gantwdna sahasiwal b, kuddhdwiya matulassa hatthapddancha ekhidayi. 

Rdfini ratthahhi dalthan thapetwdna idhiwatan tunakhbpaman dassay it wa gahttwdpi tinthake. 
Tatthiwandwan druyiha yaratiramagd sayan. Sub had two Mdtulbtu vpagamma mahipatin, 
Suhadiwiyahnttodna tasmin raifhamahindi $6, Ahhayb tanjdnatatthan dutan idha wisajjayi. 

Tan dimidpuharakkhan to tamantd kuntandliydparibbharmntb madditvod katmd dubbalamulakan. 

he caused improvements to be made with paid labor. The minister Mukan&go, in like 
manner, bnilt walls round the following six wihAros: the Dakkhino, the Marichawatti, 
the PuttambhAgo, the Issarasamano, and the Tisso, in the isle of NAgo. He built also ati 
“ uposatha " hall at the Anuro wiharo. 

This rnler of men expending three hundred thousand, out of reverential devotion 
to religion, provided for every place at which the sacred scriptures are propounded 
the maintenance (for priests) bestowed by alms. This patron of religion relieved also the 
priests who were in d$bt from their pecuniary difficulties. He celebrated the great 
wdsakha festival, and distributed the three sacerdotal garments among all the priests 
resident in the island. 

By the instrumentality of the minister Kapilo suppressing the WAtullya heresy, and 
punishing the impious members (connected therewith), he re-established the supremacy of 
the (true) doctrines. 

This king had a younger brother named Abhayanago, who had formed an attachment 
for his queen. Being detected in his criminal intercourse, dreading his brother’s resent¬ 
ment, he fled. Repairing to Bhallatittho with his confidential attendants, and pretend¬ 
ing to be indignant with bis (brother’s) father-in-law (SabliadAwo, the queen’s father, 
with whom he was in league), ho maimed him in his band and feet, fn order that he 
might produce a division in the rAja’s kingdom (in his own favor),'leaving the said 
(Sabhadhwo) here (in LankA), and contemptuously comparing him to a dog (which he 
happened to kill when he was on the point of embarking), accompanied bv his most 
attacl^l followers, and at that place (Ballatittha) throwing himself into a vessel, (Abbaya- 
nagojTTCd to the opposite coast. 

The said father-in-law, Sabhadhwq, repaired to the king, and assuming the character 
of a person attached to* him, brought about a revolt in the country, (while resident 
in his court) there. Abbayo, for the purpose of ascertaining the progress made in 
this plot, sent an emissary over here. (SubhadAwo) on seeing this (emissaty), removing 
(the earth) at the foot of an areca treo with his "kundanAli,” and thereby loosen- 
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Bdkundyiwa pdtetwd nqjjetwd tan pal&payu Ditto gantwd Abhaydtta tanpawattiA pawidayi. 

Tan patwd Abhayo damili dddya bahukt tat6 nagarasantikarndganji bhdtardyujjhitun tuyan. 

Tan yatwdna, paldyitwd, anamdruicha dlwiyd, Malayan agamd rdjd. Tan kaniffho nubandhiya . 

Rdjdnan Malayi hantwd diwimdddya dgati k&rtti nagari rajjan atfhdwdstdni bkupdti. 

Pdsdnawidin kdrisi MahdbodhUamantatb, Lbhapdsddaganamhi rdjd ma n dapamiwacha, 

Dtelhi tatasahasxihi nikawatth&ni gdkiya; dlpamhi bhikkhCtanghatta voatlhaddnamaddn s6. 
Abhayassaehehayi bhdtu Tissaxxa taxsa attrajo dwiwastdni Sirindgb Lankdrajjamakdrayi. 

PatixaAkhariya pdkdra mahdbh6dhisamantatb mahdbbdhi gharaxxtwa s6 yiwa wdUkdtali . 
Munehilarukkhaparltb HanxawaddhaA manbraman mahantan mantfapaAchlwa kdrdpisi mahipati. 
fPijayakumdrahb ndma Sirindgaxsa attrajo, pttuno apachehayi rajjaA Ikawassamakdrayi. 

Lambakannd tayo dsun takdyd Mahiyaygani , Sanghatixxo, Sanghahbdhi, tatiyo Gtyhakdbhaya, 

Tt Tmawdpimdriyddan gatb andhbnichakkhayl rajupatfhdnamdyantf padasaddina abruui. . 

“ Pathawixdmino ite taydwahatibhu," iti. Tan xutwd, Abhayo paehchhdyanto puchchhi pundbhayi, 

“ Katxa wantb fhatialiti f" puna puchchhi tamiwasb, **pachchhi maxsati;” to dha. Tan sutwd dwihi so aga. 


iug its roots, pushed the tree down with his shoulder, (to indicate the instability of 
the rdja’s government) and then reviling him (for a spy) drove him away. The emissary 
returning to Abhayo, reported what had occurred. 

Thus ascertaining the state of affairs, levying a large force ofdamillos for the purpose 
of attacking his brother, he advanced in person on the capital (Amridhapura). 

The rdja on discovering this (conspiracy) together with his queen, instantly mounting 
their horses, fled, and repaired to Malaya. His brother pursued the r&ja, and putting him 
to death in Malaya, and capturing the queen, returned to the capital. This monarch 
reigned for eight years. 

This king built a stone ledge round the bo-tree, as well as a hall in the square of the 
Ldhap&s&do; and buying cloths with two hundred thousand pieces, he bestowed robes 
on the whole priesthood ia the island. 

On the demise of Abhayo, Sirindgo the son of bis brother (W6h4ro) Tisso, reigned two 
years in Lanka. This monarch repaired tho wall round tho great bo-tree, and built near 
the hall of the great bo, in the yard strewed with sand, to the southward of the muchelo tree, 
the splendid and delightful Hansawatta hall. 

The prince named Wijayo, the son of Sirindgo, on the demise of his father reigned 
one year. 

There were three persons of the Lambakanno race (who wear large ear ornaments), 
intimately connected together, resident at Mahiyangano, named Sangatisso, Sangfflmddht, 
and the third GdthAkdbhayo. They were walking along the embankment of tho 
Tissa tank in their way to present themselves at the king’s effort. A cert Ain blind man, 
from the sound of their tread, thns predicted: "These three persons are destined to bear 
the weight of (governing) the land.’* Abhayo, who was in the rear, hearing this excla¬ 
mation, thereupon thus fearlessly questioned him: " Which then of (our three) dynasties 
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Tk purah pawisitwdna tayd rahydti wallah ha rdjah'chchdni sddhtntd, IPijayardjatxa santiki 
Hantwd fPijnyardjunah rdjagihamhi, il.atb shut pal in Sahghatixsan tin we rrfjj t i h is tchayuh. 

Ewan sd abhisittdwa Anurddhapuruttumi raijah ahattdrimassdni Suhghatissd akdrayi. 

Mahdlhupamhi chhattancha hirnakammancha drayi, wisuh sulasahaxsagghi chatnrocha mahdmaijin, 

Majjhi chain nnah snriydnah fhapdptsl mahtpati ; thupassa mmldhant tathd anagghah wajirachumiatah. 

S6 chhattamahdpujdya sahghassu manujddhipd c.hutldlisasahassassa nlthachiwarnmaddpayi. 

Tan Mahddewatlhbinatld Mahallakawdshid sutwdna It ha ml ha Ice xntlai 1, ydgd nisa hsad i panah 
Sutwd , pamnnO, sahghassa ydguddnamatldpayi; nagaraua chaluddwdri safe!achchan miviaadilhucha, 

S6 antarantari rdjdjambupakldni khiidituh sahordtlhd sahdmachchd agama Pdc.hinntlipal.ah. 

Upadihildssa gamatte mantissa Pdchinawdsind uiisah phalisn ydjisnh rajaihnjfdya jamhuyd, 

Khdtlilwti jam’jttpakkdni tdni tatthewa so maid, simyallah Sanghahinlhin Ahhnyd rajjihhisichayi. 

Rdjd Sivisahghahddhi wissntdpanehasifawd Antirddhnparc rajjah duwiwassdni kdrayi. 

Mahdwihure J.dresi sahikaggah mnnarainah tadd tlipd mnnussi so riatwd dub'jniihi padduti, 

Kantndya l.ampitamdad mahdtliupnngani sayah, nipajji bhumiynh rdjd hatwdna iti nichchhayah- 

will cmlurc the longest?” The person thus interrogated, replied, “His who was in the rear.” 
On receiving this answer, he joined the other two. 

These three persons, on their reaching the capital, were most graciously received by the 
monarch Wijayo, in whose court they were established, and employed in offices of stato. 
Conspiring together, they put to death the rhja Wijayo in his own palace; and two of them 
raised (ihc third) Sanghatisso, who was at the head of the army, to the throne. The said 
Sanghatisso, who had^J^rpcd the crown under these circumstances, reigned lour years. 

This monarch caused the “ch!mtta”on the Mahatlidpo to lie gilt, and he set four gems in 
the centre of the four emblems of the sun, cadi of which cost a lac. He, in like manner, 
placed a glass pinnacle on the spire (to serve as a protection against lightning). 

This ruler of men at the festival held in honor of this chhatta, distributed six cloths, or 
two sets of sacerdotal garments, to forty thousand priests; and having attended to 
the (andawiuduka) discourse in the kandhako, propounded by Mahad6\vo th6ro, of 
M&hallako, and ascertained the merits accruing from making offerings of rice broth' 
delighted thereat, he caused rice broth to be provided tor the priesthood at the four gates 
of the capital, in the most convenient and appropriate manner. 

This raja was in the habit from time to time of visiting the isle of Pachftn, attended by 
his suite and ministers, for the purpose of eating jambos. The inhabitants of that north¬ 
eastern isle suffering from (the extoriions of) these royal progresses, infused poison into 
the jambos intended for the raja, (and placed them) anion* the rest of the fruit. Having 
eat those jambos he died at that very place; and Abhhyo caused to lie Installed in 
the monarchy, Sanglmbh6di, who had been raised to the command of the army, lien owned 
under the titlo of Sirisanghabhddi raja, and a devotee of the “ ponsil ” order, at least, ho 
administered the sovereignty at Anurddhupura for two years, lie built at the Malid- 
wihhro, a “ sal&kagga” hall. 

Having at that period learned that the people were suffering from the effects of a 
drought, this benevolent rdja throwing himself down on the ground in the square of the 
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Pawassitwdna iliwtna jalinuppddilt may *, na/iiwa wuHhahissdmi, maritmdnopahah idlia 
Ewan nipanno bhumindb (lewdpuuiassi tdwadi Lankadipamhi sakali pinayanto mahdmahi. 

Talhiipinuifahati so apildpanato jali ; awarinsu tato machchd jalaniggama pandliyo. 

Tato julanhipilutcan rdjd wnfthdsi dhammilco, kamndyahwli, cumn dipt dubbntfhikdbhayan. 

Chord tahin tuhinjdtd Hi sutwdna bhupati; chart andpayiiwdna rahassina paldpayi. 

Andpelwa rahassina matdnan so kaltbaran aggihi jMasitmdna hanitah chorupaddawan, 

Eko yakkho idhdgamma rallakkhi iti wissuto, kardti rattdnakkhinimnnmsdnnn tahih tahin. 

Anitamnnnamapeklihitiod, bhdsitwd, “ rattan ittatan," naru maranli. Tc yakkhb s6 bhakkhiti asahkhito, 
Rdjd upaddawan than sutwd santattamdnaso iko pawdsagabbhamhi hutwd atthaygnposathi , 

“ Apassitwdna tan " rdjd “ na wulthdmiti" so sayi Tassa so, dhammatijlna, agd yakkho tadantikan. 
Tina “ kbsiti t" wutthbchd, so “ Ahantipawidayi. “ Kasmd pajd mi bhak/.hisi mdkhdda " iti sobrawi. 
“ Ekasmin mijanapadt naridihiti”sobrawi: “ nasakkd iti uiutti ; sd kamlnekanti ” abrnwi , 

“ A;<nan tassddatu mi mamah khdda " iti; sobrawi " nasakkd " iti tan ydchigdmi gdmi balicha so. 


Mah£thtipo, pronounced this vow : “ Although I should •sacrifice my life by it, 1 shall not 
rise from this spot, until by the interposition of the ddwo, rain shall have fallen (suflicicnt) 
to raise me on its flood from the earth." Accordingly the ruler of the land remained 
prostrate on the ground; and thoddwo instantly poured down his showers. Throughout 
the island, the country was deluged. Apprehending that even then ho would not rise, un¬ 
til he was completely bouyed up on the surface of the water, thedfKccrs of the household 
stopt up tho drains (of the square). Being raised by the water, trot righteous raja got up. 
In this manner, this all compassionate person dispelled the horrors of this drought. 

Complaints having been preferred that robbers were infesting all parts of the country, 
this sovereign caused them to be apprehended, and then privately released them; and 
procuring the corpses of persons who had died uatural deaths and casting them into 
flames, suppressed the affliction occasioned by the (ravages of the) robbers. 

A certain yakkho, well know'll under the appellation of the “ rattakkhi ” (red-eyed 
*ftionstcr) visited this IanS, and afflicted its inhabitants in various parts thereof with 
ophthalmia. People meeting each other, would exclaim (to each other), “Uis eyes are also 
rod !" and instantly drop dowti dead; and the monster would without hesitation devour 
their (corpses). Thcr&ja having been informed of the affliction (of his people), in the depth 
of his wretchedness, took the vows of the “ attasil ” order, in his cell of solitary devotion. 
The monarch vowed: “ I will not rise till I have beheld that (demon).” By the influence 
of his pious merits, the said monster repaired to him. Then rising, he inquired of 
him, “Who art thou?” (The demon) replied: “I am (the yakkho”). Tho (raja) thus 
addressed him : “ Why dost thou devour my subjects: cease to destroy them.” The demon 
then said, “ Let mo have the people of one district at least,” On being told, “ It is 
impossiblelowering his demand by degrees, he asked, “ Give me then one (village).” 
The raja replied, “I can give thee nothing but myself, devour me." “ That is not possible,” 
(said the demon); and intreated that “bali” offerings should be made to him in every 
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“ Sddhuti" watwd bhumindo dtpamhi sakalipieha gdmadwart niwisrtwd balin tatsa addpayi. 

Mahdsattena tentwa sabbabhutdnnkampind mahdroga bhayajdtd dipadipina ndsitd. 

■.So bhandagdrikb ran'io amachcho Gotakabhayo ckbrb hutwd uttcrato nagaran’samupdgami 
Pathsdwanamdddya rdjd daUchinadwdratbparahhUamarbehentd tkl.dwa paldtji s6. 

Puiabhattan gahefwdna gachchliantb purho pana hhaUabhbgdya rdjdnan nibandhicha punappunan. 

Jalan parissawayitwdna. bhnnjitwdna day din: 6 tassiwun nu%gahan kdtun idan wachanamabruwi. 

“ Sanghabidhi ahan rdjd ; gahitwd mama, bha, si ran ; Gbthdbhai/asxa dans chi, bahun dnssati ti dhanan." 

Na ichchhi s6 talhd katun; tassaltlidya main pad, nhinnbycwa amari st> sisan t asset addpiya. 

Gnthdhhdydssa dassisi sdtn uiimhitamdnasb ; dalwd lass a dhanan ray nit, sakkdran sddhul drayi. 

Ewan Gothdbbayd isd Mighawannabhaybticha wissuto, ttrassamd Lankdrajjamakdrayi, 

Mahawatthun kdrayitwdna, wattlmdwdramhi mandnpan, l drayitwa maiidnyitwd «J h hi Uk hut all ha sanghato, 
Atthuttarasahassdni nisiditwd, dini, dine, ydgnkhnjjakabhnjjihi sddhuhi whridhchirha ; 

Sackiwarthi kappetiod, mahdddnan paui at lay i: ikawisddintwan nibandhanvhassakdrayi. 


village. The ruler o( the land replying, “ sadhn,” and throughout the island having pro¬ 
vided accommodation for him, at the entrance of every village, caused “ bali ” to be ottered 
to him. By this means the panic created by this epidemic was suppressed by the supremo 
of men, who was endowed with compassion in the utmost perfection, and was like unto the 
light which illuminated the land. 

The minister of thiajjgna, named Gotakabhavo, who held the office of treasurer, turning 
traitor, fled from the capital to tho northward. The king abhorring the idea of being 
the cause of the death of others, also forsook the city, wholly unattended, taking with him 
only his “ parissawanan ” (water strainer used by devotees to prevent the destruction 
which might otherwise tako place of anim-ilcul.r. in the water they dmnk). A man who 
was travelling along the road carrying his meal of dressed rice with him, over and over 
again intreated of the r&ja to partake of the rice. This benevolent character having strained 
the water he was to drink, and made Ins meal; in order that he might confer a reward 
on him (who had presented the repast), thus addressed him: “'I am the raja Sanghabhodi. 
Beloved! taking ray head) present it to Cothabhuyo; he will bestow great wealth on thee.” 
The peasant declined accepting the present. The monarch, for the purpose of benefiting 
that individual, bequeathing his head to him, (by detaching it from his shoulder) expired 
without rising (from the spot on which he had taken his meal). He presented tho head to 
G6thabhayo. Astonished (at the statement made by tho peasant) be conferred great 
wealth on him; and rendered him all the kind offices a monarch could bestow. 

This Goth&bhayo, known by the title of A16ghawa:in&bhayo reigned in Lankfi thirteen 
years. * 

lie built a great palace, and at the gate of that palace a hall; and having decorated 
that hall, from among the priests there assembled, he entertained daily one thousand plus 
eight priests with rice broth, confectionary and every other sacerdotal requisite. Causing 
robes to be made, ho kept up the mahkdanan offering. Ho uninterruptedly maintained 
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Mahdwihdri Idrfti tUdmandapamattaman, Ldhapdia'ldthambhlcha pariwntthja thapdpayi. 
MahAbdtlhi rildwidhin. utiarailwdrat6ranan pafiiihdpiu thambhicka chalnhnini tachahhalci. 
Tisxcsiltt paiimd tint dwdrisu 1 ttriya, lhapdpetichu pal an 1 c dnhhhinamhi slid my an. 

Padhdnahhihnin kdrisi Mdhdwihdraparhchhuto, dipamhi chhinnakawdtan tuhbanc.ha patisanlhart. 
Thupdrdmi thupapjiaran, Thirambatthalaki tathd, drdmi maniwmamhi pnlisunlhdruyicha so. 
Thupdrdmtcha Muni soma drdmi Manchawatltki, Dahkhinawhawiltdrichn upiwfha ghardnicha, 
Mtghawannabhnyawhanchn nnwawihdramakdrayi, wihdramahdpujdt/an pin'let tod tlipawiisinan. 
Tima bhik! hasahmsdnun tirhimtramaddsicha, mnhawisdl.hapujdcha tndd iwa ahdrayi, 
Auuwnxanrha tdiu’hatttt chharhiwaramaddpayi Pdpahdnan niggnhrtwd mlhruto sdsanantu to, 
ff'itullyawailino bhihlhu Jlbhnyagirjwdxinn, gahayitwa tali hi matte Jina sdsa nakaniaki, 

Katwdnn uigghan titan, pardtiri 1 hi pit pa pay i. Tattha kittassathtrasm niwtobhikhhu tholiko, 
Sanghamittitti, ndmina, Ihufatvij/ddilowith, Mahdwihdri hhikhhunun l.ujjhUwdna, idhdgamo, 
Thupdrdmt sannipdtan pawisilud atatiunto Sahghapdlassa pariwina wdu tktrassa tattha 1 6 . 


this observance on every twenty first (In y. In the Alahawihiro ho constructed a superb 
hall of stone, and the pillars of the Lohapasddo ho rearranged in a dill'orcut order. At the 
great bo-tree he added a stone led.c or cornice (to its parapet wall), a porch at its 
southern entrance, and at the four corners he placed hexagonal stone pillars. Having 
had three stone images of Buddlio made, he placed them at the three entrances, as well as 
stone altars at the southern entrance. On tho western side of tho*Mah&\viharo lie formed 
a padh^na square (for peripatetic meditation); and throughout the island lie repaired 
dilapidated edifices. In this manner, he repaired the edifice built over the Thtiparamo, as 
well as the one over A mba It halo, in which the thdro (Mahindo had dwelt), and made 
improvements at the Mnnisotna edifice, lie repaired also the “upasatiha” halls at 
the Thuparamo, Manisotna, Marichawatti, and D.ikkhiua will arcs. He constructed nine 
wihdros which he called after himself, Mfcghawam.dbhayo. Assembling tho population 
of the country, lie celebrated a great festival of offerings. To thirty thousand priests ha 
presented the three sacerdotal garments; at the same time he celebrated the great 
“ weshkha*' festival. He bestowed also two sets of sacerdotal garments anuually on the 
priesthood. 

This purifier of the true religion degraded its impious (impugners); and seizing sixty of 
the fraternity of Abhayagiri, who had adopted the Welulliya tenets, and were like thorns 
unto the religion ol the vanquisher, and having excommunicated them, banished them 
to the opposite coast. 

There was a certain priest, the disciple of the chief thhro of the banished (sect),* native 
of Chola, by name Sangamitto, who was profoundly versed in the rites of the "bhtita” 
(demon faith). For the gratification of his enmity against the priests of tho Mahawihdro 
(by whose advice the Abhayagiri priests were banished) he came over to this land. 

This impious person entering the hall in which the priests were assembled at the 
Thupirhmo, addressed himself to tho th6ro of tho Sanghapdla pariweno, who was the 
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(ioiAbhayassathtrassa mdtulassassa rdjinu, ran;io ndmindlapato, wachanan patibdhiya. 

Raiino kulupakb list. Rdjd tasmin pasidiya, jetthaputtah Jetthutman, Mahdstnan kanitthakan, 

Appisx tassa bhtkkkussa. So sanganhi dutiyakan; upanantli tasmin bhikkhusmin Jetthatisso kutrutrako. 
Pituno achchaye, Jetthatisso raja ah6si so, pitusarirasakkdri niggantun nichchhamdnaki, 

Dutthd machchi niggahttun, sayan nikkhamma hhupati, kanitfhan pur at 6 katwd, pitukdyan anantaran, 

Tat6 atnar.hcht katvodna, sayan hutwdna parhchhatd, kanitthe pitultdyicha nikkhante tadanantarah, 
fhodran sahwdsarituiana duithamachchi nipdtiya, suit appisi, pituno cltilakdyan samantato. 

Tinassa kammundndman kakkhalopapadan ahu: Sanghamittotu so bhikkhu bhtto tasmd narddhipc. 
Tassdbhisika samakdlan Mahdsinina mantiyd, tassdbhisikan sichanto paratiran gat6 iV6. 

Patira so wipakkatan Lohapdsddamuttaman kbfi dhanan agghanakan kdrisi sattabhumakan. 
Satthisalasahassagghan pitjayilwdmanih tahin, kdrisi Jetthatisso tan Manipdsddamuttaman. 

Man in duwe mahagghtcha Mahdlhupt apujayi, Mahdbndltighare tint tcrandni makdrayi. 

Kdrayitwd wihdrahso Pachinatissapabbatdn, panchdwdstsu sanghassa nddsi puthawipati. 

maternal uncle of tho raja Got&bhayo, and invoking him in the terms in which the king 
himself would use, succeeded in overcoming his tenets. (Sanghamitto) completely gained 
the confidence of tho rftja. The monarch becoming greatly attached to him, placed under 
that priest’s tuition his eldest son Jettatisso, as well as his younger son Mahasdno. 
He evinced a preference for the second son, and prince Jettatisso from that circumstance 
entertained a hatred against that priest. 

On the demise of his father, Jettatisso succeeded to the monarchy. For the purpose of 
punishing the ministers who showed a reluctanco to attend the funeral obsequies of his 
father, repairing himself (to the place where the corpse was deposited) and making his 
brother lead the procession, lie sent the corpse immediately behind him; and then placing 
these (disaffected ministers) next in the procession, he himself stayed to the last. The 
instant that his younger brother and tho corpse had passed out, closing the city gates 
he seized theso disloyal nobles, and transfixed them on impaling poles around his father’s 
funeral pile. On account of this deed, he acquired an appellation significant of the ferocity 
of his nature (Du ttho)—and tho priest Sanghamitto, from the terror he entertained of the 
said monarch, immediately after his inauguration fled from hence to the opposite coast; and 
in communication with S6no, was anxiously looking forward lor his accession to the throne. 

This (monarch) completed the construction of the Lohapasado, which had been left 
unfinished by his father, building it seven fltories high, by expending a “koti” ot 
treasure on it. Having made there (to that edifice) an offering of a (“ mani ”) gem, 
worth sixty lacs, the said Jettatisso built the superb Maui hall. He made offerings 
likewise of two very valuable jewels to tho Mahath&po, and built three portal arches 
at the great bo. Constructing a wiharo at the Pachinatisso mountain, this ruler of 
the land dedicated it to the priesthood resident at the five establishments. 

This monarch Jettatisso, removing from the Thi'ipkrAmo the colossal and beautiful stone 
statue (of Buddho), which Dbwfinanpiyatisso had sot up at tho Thdparamo, enshrined it in 
the wihdro of the Pachinatisso mountain. This r&ja having celebrated the festival ot 
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Diwdnanpiyatistina t6 patijthdpitan puran. Thup dr dm t urutildpatiman churudassanan, 

Netwd Thupdrdmamhd Jcffhatisto mahfpati, patiffhdpiti drdmi Pdchinatiasapaibati. 
Kdlamantikawdpin s6 add Chitiyapahbati wihdrapdsddamahaA mahdwitdkhamiwacha, 

Katwd rdjd stthauaua sanghassa ddnachiwaran, Alambagdmawdpin to Jefthatitsb akarayi. 

JSwanso wiwidhanpunnan pdtddakaranddikan kdrentd datawaudnirdjd rajjamakdrayi. 

Jti bahupuiinahUuihvla narapatichtd hahupdpahitundti madhuramiwa wislna mistamdnan: 

sujanatnano bhajatkna tan JcaddehUi. 

Snjanappatdda sanusigatthaya kali Mahdwanst “ Tay6dasardjak6ndma" chhattiruatimo parichchhidb. 


Sattatinsatimo Pabichchhkdo. 

Jeff hat istachchaytnasta Mahdsino kanitthako sattawisati toattdni rdjd rajjamakdrayi. 

Tassa rdjdbhisikatta » kdritun paratirata s 6 Sanghamittatthirotu kdlan natwa idhdgato ; 
Tassdbhisikan kdretwa anlfankichchancha nikadha MahdwihdrawiddhaAsan kdtukdmo asannato ; 
" Awinayawddino iti Mahdwihdrawasind: winawddimayan rdja" iti gdhiya bhupati. 
Mahawihdrawdsitta dhdran diti ihikkhuno ranftb dandan fhapdpayt y6 so satan dandiyo. 
Upadduld tihi bhikkhu Mahdmhurawdtinb Mahuwihdran chhaddetwd Malayan Rohanan agun. 


dedication, as well as the “ wesakha ” festival at the Cb6tiyo mountain, made an offering 
thereto of the Kdlamantiko tank; he bestowed also alms and sacerdotal garments on 
a thousand priests. The said Jcttatisso formed likewise the Alambagami tank. 

Thus this raja reigned twelve years, performing various acts of piety conducive to his 
own popularity. 

Thus the regal state, like unto a vessel which is tilled with the most delicious sweets 
mixed with the deadliest poison, is destined to be productive of acts of the purest charity, 
as well as deeds of the greatest atrocity. On no account should a righteous man be 
covetous of attaining that state. ____ 


The thirty sixth chapter in the Mahiwanso, entitled , u the thirteen kings/' composed 
equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXXVII. 

Ou the death of Jettatisso, his younger brother, the rdja Mahasdno, reigned twenty 
seven years. 

The impious th6ro Sanghamitto, aforesaid, having ascertained the time appointed for the 
inauguration of the king, repaired hither from tho opposite coast. Having celebrated the 
installation, and in every respect attended to the other prescribed observances, bent 
on the destruction of the Mah&wihdro, he thus misled (the king): “ Rdja, these priests 
of the Mah&wih&ro uphold an heterodox winhyo: we observe the (orthodox) win6yo.” 
The monarch thereupon ordained, that whoever should give any alms to a priest of 
the Mah&wih&ro, would incur a fine of a hundred (pieces). The Mah&wih&ro fraternity 
plunged into the greatest distress by these proceedings, abandoning the Mah&wihdro, 
repaired to Malaya in the R6hana division. Prom this circumstance the Mabiwibiro 
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Tina Mahdwihdriyan nawawassdni chad$i/6, Mahawihdrawdsihi bkikkhuki dti tupnato, 

“ H6ti audmikan watthun puthuwitimino" iti rdjduan tanyapetwd to third dummati dummatln, 
Mahdwihdran ndtituh laddhdnumattirojin6 Mahawihdrah ndsltun yijiti duithamdnato. 

Sahghamittaua thirassa chifako rdjawallabho Sdnamackeho ddrunocha bhikkhawbcha alajjino. 
Bhinditwa Lohapdxddan sattahhumakamultarnan ghari ndnappakdricha ilobhayagirin nayuh. 
Mahdwihdratsa pabbatd dnetwdbkayagirimki (* ****** • j patifthdpixi bhtipati, 
Patimdgkaran, Bodkigkaran, dhdtusdlan mandraman, chatuxdlancha kdriti ; tankhari Kukkufawhayah. 
Sanghamittina thirina ttna ddrunakammund rnihdro tohkayagiri dattaniyiyo ahu tadd. 

Mighaioanndbhayondma rakno labbatthatddhaka takho amachcho kujjkitwd Mahdwihdrandsa n i, 

Ckiro hutwdna, Malayan gantwd laddhamahabbah khandhdwdrah niwdxiti Duratiuakawdpiyah. 
Tattrdgatah tan tulwdna tahdyah to muhipati yuddhdya pachchuggantwana kkanddwdrah m'witayi. 
Sddkupdnincha mansancha labhitwd Malaya bhatan “ n a tiwixtan tahdyina wind rany dti" chintiya. 
Addya tan tayan yiwa ratlin nikkhamma ikaki ranyo tantikamdgamma tamatthan pafiwtdayi. 


having been left unoccupied by the priests of the Mahawibdro fraternity, it remained 
deserted for a period of nine years. 

This impiously ignorant th6ro (Sangbamitto) having persuaded the weak king that 
“ unclaimed property became the droits of the ruler of the landand obtained the 
sanction of the rija to destroy the Mah&wih&ro, carried into effect the demolition of 
the Mahawiharo. A certain minister named S6no, the partisan of the th6ro Sanghamitto, 
and the confidant of the r&ja, and certain shameless and wicked priests, pulling down the 
pre-eminent Loh&posddo, which was seven stories high, as well as various other edifices, 
removed (the materials) from those places to Abhayagiri. The king having thus caused 
all the materials of the Mab&wiharo to be transported, used them at the Abhayagiri, 
and built a hall for the reception of an image of Buddho; another ut the bo-tree, and 
a delightful edifice for relics, as well as a quadrangular hall; and repaired the Kukuta- 
pariwlno (erected in the reign of Kanittatisso). By this impious proceeding, adopted by 
the thfero Sangbamitto, at this period the Abhayagiri wih&ro attained great splendor. 

The minister named 'Mfighawannibhayo, profoundly versed in all affairs of state, 
and who had enjoyed the confidence of the kiug, incensed at the destruction of the 
Mah&wih&ro, throwing off his allegiance, fled to Malaya; and raising a largo force there, 
fortified himself at the Duratissa tank. The king having ascertained this circumstance 
from a confidential person who had come from thence, repairing to the seat of war, 
also fortified himself. 

(M6ghawann£bhayo) having received a present of some delicious beverage and meat, 
brought from the Malaya division, he thus resolved *. “ Let me not partake of these, ex¬ 
cepting with the king, who (once) confided in me.” He himself taking this present, and 
proceeding quite alone, in the night, to the king's encampment, on reaching it, made known 
.the object of his errand. The rijahaving partaken, in his company, of what ho had brought 
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Tcndbhatah tinasaha wissattho “ parihunjiya kasmd choro aha mi twah " itiVflj d apuchchhi tan. 

•* Tayd Mahdwihdrassa ndsilattdti" ahruwl “ fVihdrah wdsayissdmi: khamamitah mamachchayah." 
lchchcwamahruwi rdjd; rdjdnah to lhamdpayi; Tina sahiidpito rdjd nagaranyiwa dgamu 
lldjdnan sahnapetwd so Mcghawanndbhayo pana rah.no sahandgachcha dabbasambhdrakdrand. 
ftahqo wallabhd hhariyd ik&likhakadhltikd Mahuwihdrandsamhi dukkhitd nan toinasakah, 

Thtrah mdratthakuddhd sd saQgahetwdna wdddhakih Thupdrdmah windsetuh dgatah dutfhamdnasan, 
Mardpayitwa Sahghamittathirah ddrunakdrakah Sondmachchan dhdranancha ghdtayihsa asahnatan. 
Anelwu dabbasambhdrah Mighawa n ndbhayotu so Mahdwxhdri nakdni pariwindnikdrayi, 

Abhaytna bhayt tasinih upasaltitu bhikkhawd Mahdwihdri wdsesun dgantwdna tato tatb. 

Rdjd mahdbodhighart pachchhimdya disdyalu kdrttwd loharupdni thapdpisi duwitu so. 
Dakkhindrdmawdsimhi kuhincjimhamdnasi pasiditwd pdpamitti Tiisatthiri asahnate, 

Mahdwi/taraslmanti uyydni Jotindmaki Jitawanawihdrah so wdrayantbpi kdrayi. 

Tato simah set mug glut tun bhikkhusahghamaydchi; so addtu kdmd na bhikkhu wihiramhd appakkamith. 


with him, thus inquired of him : “ What made thee turn traitor against me?” He replied, 
“ On account of the destruction of the Mahawihdro.” Tho rdja thus rejoined: " I will re¬ 
establish the Mahawih&ro: forgive me my offence.” He thereupon forgave the king. The 
monarch acting on his advice, returned to the capital. The said M^ghawannabhayo, 
explaining to the r&ja that he ought to remain in the province, to collect the materials 
(requisite for the reconstruction of the Mah&wihhro,) did not accompany him to the capital. 

There was a certain female, the daughter of a secretary, who was tenderly attached 
to the raja. Afflicted at the destruction of the Mahdwiharo, and, in her anger, resolved on 
the assassination of the thdro who had occasioned that demolition, she formed a plot with 
a certain artificer; and having caused the said reckless, impious, and savage thdro, Sangha- 
mitto, to bo put to death, when he was on his way to the Thupardmo for the purpose 
of pulling it down; they also murdered the wicked minister Sono. 

The aforesaid M6ghawannabhayo collecting the requisite timber, constructed numerous 
pariw£nos at the Mahjiwiharo. When this panic had subsided, the priests who had 
returned from the various parts (to which they had fled), were re-established at the Mah&- 
wihdro by (M6ghawannh) Abhayo. 

The rdja having had two brazen images or statues cast, placed them in the hall of the 
great bo-tree: and though remonstrated against, in his infatuated partiality for the thero 
Tisso of thc 'Dakkhin&ramo fraternity,—who systematically violated the sacerdotal rules, 
protcctod immoral characters, and was himself an impious person,—constructed the 
J6tawanno wihdro for him, within the consecrated limits of the garden called J6ti, belong¬ 
ing to the Mah&wiharo. Ho then applied to tho priests (of the Mah&wihdro) to abandon 
their consecrated boundaries (in order that ground might be consecrated for the new 
temple). Tho priests rejecting the application, abandoned their (the Maha) wiharo. 
In order, however, to prevent the consecration attempted by the interlopers being rendered 
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/>/ha simdsatnugghdtah parlhi kadhiramdnakah kbpitun Ihikkhawo kichi ntliyi-hm tahin tahiri. 
Mahdwihdro nawamdse man hhikkhuhichhaddito “samugghiitan karimhdli" pari bhik khn amannisu. 
Tat6 slmdsamugghdtan tebhydpdrtpari nitthiti Mahdwihdrt wiisl.tun idhdgantwdna bhikkhawii, 

Tassa wihdragdhissa Tissa Ihlrassa chodand antimawatlhund dsi bhututthd sahghamajijhagd. 

IFinich chhayamah dmarfi r/ia tathd dhamm i kasa in mat 6 nppabidjisi dhanmina tan , anichchhaya rdjino. 
Soyiwa rdjdkdresi wihdrah Manihirakah tayn wihdrl karisi, dewdfayan windsiya, 

(iokannah, Erahawillah, Kalandabrdhmanagdmake Migagdmamhdrancha Gait gastnnkapabhatah, 
Pachclihiradyd dhdydtha Dhdlasenancha pahbatah rujd maildwihdrancha Kathawdtamhi kdrayi. 
Rvpdrammuwihdrancha Mulawittinchn kdrayi; Ultarawhayabudhicha duwe bhikkhunipassayi- 
Kdlawilakayakkhussa thdni thupancha kdrayi; dipamhijiunakdwdsl bahuneha pathankhari. 

Sang hath t ra s ah a ssa ssa sahassagghamaddsi so thirawddaneha sahbisan anuwasmucha chitvaran. 
Annapdnddi ddnancha parichchhidn nawij/ati Suhhikkhalthdya kfirtsi socha solamvnipiya : 

Muuihtra Mahdgdmmicha, Jail nr an, Khdnundmakah, Mahdmani Kbkawdtanrha Moraka Parakawdpikan, 
Kamhdlakan, IFdhannnrhu HaUamdlakandukamjdcha T iss d ivnssa n d maw dp i w rli a IFclangawitthikampirha, 
Muhdgallaka Chiioaratvdpih Maliddaragallakampicha Kdlapasdnaunipinrlia ; imd solani wdpiyo. 


valid, some of the priests (of the Mahawilmro establishment) still concealed themselves 
in different parts of the premises. Under theso circumstances, the Mah&wiharo was 
again deserted by the priesthood for a period of nine months, during which the interloping 
priests, not unmindful of their object, pcrscvoringly said, “ Let us violate the consecration.” 
Thereafter, when their endeavour to invalidate the consecration was discontinued, the 


priests of the Mahawihdro returning, re-established themselves there. 

An accusation was brought against a certain there named Tisso, ot having illegally 
seized possession of this wildiro; which is (one of the four) extreme sacerdotal crimes. 
The (charge) being well founded, he presented himself at an assemblage of priests (tor the 
purpose of undergoing his trial). Accordingly, the chief minister of justice, in conformity 
to the prescribed laws, although the raja was averse thereto, righteously adjudged that he 
should be expelled from the priesthood. 

This monarch built the Manihiro wiharo; and demolishing a dfwvalaya (at each ot those 
places) built three wiharos: vise., the Udkanno, the Erakawillo, and the Kalando, at the 
brahmin village (of that name); as well as the Migagamo wiharo and Gangasbnapabbato. 
The r4ja also constructed in the westward the Dhatuscnapahbato, as well as a great wiharo 
i„ the Kothawdto division; the KApata.nran and the Mhlawitti. lie constructed also tarn 
nunneries, called the southern and western nipassayos. At the tempto of the yakkho 
Kalawfclo, he built a tluipo. Throughout the island he repaired numerous dilapidated 
edifices. He made offerings to a thousand piiests of a thousand pieces; and to a 
thfcros, the i waders of disputation, robes annually. There is no detining the extent ot his 


charity in food no*, iv" crago. 

To oxl* •. n 11i\ aiion, he f-nmnl 
Kahi.i u. A* ...tani, Kokv-. >. 
kanduko. '• > i vasso, \V 61... s*a • 


sixteen tanks; the Manihiro at Maliagamo, Jalluro, 
:ociko, Pariko, Kutnbalnko, Wahano, Rattam&la- 
ti, W •t.agaibiko, Chirawapi, Mahadkragullo, and 
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Gaygdya Pahbatawhan mahdmdtincha kdrayi. EwanpunnamapuRnancha subahun to updehiniti. 


Mahdwanso nitfhito. 


Namo, Tassa, Uhagawato, Arahatb, Sammi, Sambuddhassa ! 


Asddhusapgamintwa ydwajiwan subhdsubhan katwdgatb yatha kammansb Mahdsino bhupati. 

Tasma asddhusansaggan drakdpariwajjiya ahinwdsiwisankhippan kareyattha, hitambudhb. 

Ahu rdjd Sirimtghawan no tassa auto tato Mandhdtawiya lokassa salbasampattiddyako. 

Mahdsinina pdpdnan wasagina windsiti Mahdwihdri sabbipi sanmpdliya bhikkhavoo. 

Upasankamma wanditwd nisinno puchclihi sddatb “Pitund Sanghamittassa sahaycna windsitan 
“Kin kimiwdtif" Ahan.su Ihiklhavob tan narissaran “Simdyugghdfanan kdtun wdyamitwdpi l't pitd ; 
“Ndsakkhi antosimdyan bhikkhunan wijjaindnato bhunugubbhanilindhi satthdsun ettha bhikkhavio. 


K&lapasanawapi: these were the sixteen tanks. He formed also the great canal called 
Pappato, which was fed from the river. 

He thus performed acts both of piety and impiety. 


The conclusion of the Mahawanso. 


Adoration to him, who Is the deified, the sanctified, the omniscient, supreme Buddho ! 


Thus this monarch Mahasfeno, by his connection with ill-disposed persons, having 
performed, during tho whole course of his existence, acts both of piety and impiety, 
his destiny (after his death) was according to his merits. From this example, a wise man 
should avoid intercourse with impious persons, as if he were guarding his life from 
the deadly venom of a serpent. 

His son Sirim6ghawanno, who was like unto the r&ja Mand4to, endowed with all pros¬ 
perity, then became king. Assembling all the priests of the Mahdwihdro, who had been 
scattered abroad by the measures of Mahasfeno, under the persuasion of his impious 
advisers, and reverentially approaching, and bowing down to them, he thus benevolently 
inquired: '‘What are these disastrous acts committed by my father, misguided by Sangha- 
mitto 1” The priests thus replied to the monarch: "Thy sire endeavoured to violate 
the consecration (of the Mahawiharo), which be failed in accomplishing, by priests 
remaining within the consecrated limits; here a hundred priests established themselves. 
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“AmachcM Sonandmdcha Sanghamittocha pdpiyo rdjdnun sannapetwdna apunnan tina kdrayun. 
“Bhinditwd Lohapdsddah suttabhumakamuttaman ghari ndnappakdriwa itbbhayagirin nayan. 
“Mdsaki Chatu Buddhihi niwutththi chitiyangani wdpdpisicha duppaniid. Passu bdlasamdgaman 
Tansutwd pitakamma n so nib bit to bdlasaygamt pilardndsilan tattha saddh itnp dkatikan akd. 
Lihapdsddamddowa kdsi pdsddamuttaman raipio Mahdpanddassa dasscnlowiya Si/iatc. 

Pariwindni sabhdni udsitdni niwtsayi bhbgi drdinikdnancha yathd thane tliapisi so. 

Pitund maddhaydnaneha pachchhinuattdwibuddhind r.hhidddwdsan ghandwdsah w ilia ran kdsi buddhimu 
Kdrito pitard Jbtiwane chisd wihdraki kamman wippakatan sahbah nitthdpisi narissarb. 

Thdrassiitha Mahindassu Satnindassa sunuto sutiedna manuchbindo si pauiattin subbamddito, 

Pasiditwd guni tassa rdjd dipappasddaki “ issaro writ a dipassa third ” iti wichintiya ; 

Patibimban sitwannassa katurd tammdnanissitahpubbakattikamdsassn pulbapakkhitha sattami; 

Dint netwd Chitiyamhathali Thera in/> asah a iti thiraifhami niwdsetwd tatotu nawami pana, 
Mahdsinaggahetwd so diwasind samupaman Crbdhi ndngarichtwa gcharakkhanakiwind. 


subterraneously, in the womb of tho earth. Those impious characters, the minister 
named Sono, and Sanghamitto, misguiding the king, caused this profanation to be done by 
him. Pulling down the superb L6hapasado, consisting of seven stories, and having 
apartments of various descriptions, he removed (the materials) thence to tho Abhayagiri. 
These sacrilegious characters sowed the sito of these sacred edifices, on which the four 
Buddhos had vouchsafed to tarry, with the m&sako seed. Ponder (continued the priests 
addressing themselves to tho rdja) on tho consequences of unworthy associations.” 
On hearing this account of his parent’s misconduct, appalled at tho results of evil commu¬ 
nications, ho restored all that had been destroyed by his father there (in that capital). 

In the first place, he rebuilt the L6hapaskdo, exhibiting in Sihala, the model of the 
superb palace of the raja Mahapanado. Ho rebuilt also the pariwenos which had beeh 
demolished, and restored to the servants of those religious establishments the lands they 
had held for their services. The residence (of the priests) which had been destroyed by 
his father and the ill-judging minister, because they were separately built, he reconstructed 
in a row, in restoring the wihdro. 

Thisrnler of men completed all that remained imperfect of tho Jdtawanno wiharo, which 
had been founded by his father. Subsequently, this monarch having made himself fully 
acquainted with the particulars connected with the thfiro Mahindo, the son of the Muni of 
saints, (Buddho); and the rkja glorying in the merits of him who had been the means 
of converting this island, thus meditated: “ Most assuredly the thdro has been a supreme 
(benefactor) of the land and causing a golden image of him to bo made, and rendering it 
every honor,—on the seventh day of the first quarter of the month of kattiko, he removed 
it to the edifice called the Th6rarabo at Ambathalo; and leaving (there the image of) the 
th6ro during the eighth day, then on the ninth day assembling a great concourse of peo¬ 
ple, like unto a heavenly host, composed of the royal retinue and of the inhabitants of the 
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Lahkddipicha whale sabbk addya Ihikkhawb mssajjetwd manussieha nagarichdrakatihite, 
Paithaprlwd mahdddnan ayanchd\hUapdninah pvjah sabbopahdrthi karontowa anapamah , 
Pachchuggamanamtlussa dipasatthussa Satthuno waraputtassa s6 katwd diwardjawa Satthuno; 

Ch Iliya in b a thala;/ aw a nagarah sddhusajjiya maggah IPhdlitoydwa Sdvoatthinagarah yathd. 
IPwqjjelwd tahihhogah pabbah thirassa sbkind rdjd Moggaliputtassa thirassa gamaniwiya, 

Dalwd tatlha mahdddnan kapaniddhikawanibbaki, bhikhhawopicha tbnHwdpachchayihi chatuhipi, 
Thirassagamanan iwah passatuhi mahajand gahetwd tarn mahantina sakkdrina mahdyasb, 

Tamhd oruyha selamhd say ah halted purl charo bhikkhawo Idni katwdna pariwdrl samantato, 
Thirassa bimhan sowannah Khlrasdgaramajjhagb srthjhdrdgaparikhitto hlma Miruwa sobhatha. 
IPisdlinagarah sultan dcsituh Inkanayako agamd iwamtwdti dassisicha mahdjano ■ 

Ewan karonlo sakk drasammd nan so nardsahho nagarassassapdchina dwdrapassi say ah katuh, 

Vpasahkamma sdyaniha wihdran Solthiydkarah tihahtatthdpiwdsisibimbah tan Jinasvnuno. 
Nagarah sddhn sajjetwd lath dwadasami dint Satthussddippawtsamhi pnrah lidjagahah yathd. 


capital, leaving at hotnc those alone requisite for guarding their own houses; and having, by 
dispatching messengers throughout Lanka, called together all the priests, and keeping up 
during the period of their detention there the mahadanan, ho celebrated a festival, by the 
collective aid of all these people, never surpassed before, lie himself led the procession 
of this (inspired) teacher of the island, the illustrious son of the divine teacher (Buddbo) 
in the same manner that the king of ddwos (Sakko) preceded tho divine teacher in his 
progress to the Dcwalokos. lie had the city and the road to the ch&tiyo at Ambathalo 
decorated, in tho same manner that the road from W6sali to Sawatthinagara was orna¬ 
mented (in the above-mentioned progress of lluddho); and in order that he might exhibit to 
tho people the procession of this th^ro,—in the same manner that Dhammasoko, the thfero’s 
tether, sending a mission to the Ah6ganga mountain, had conducted the thfero Moggali- 
piittatisso (to Puppliapnra) distributing alms in the way to the afflicted, to vagrants, 
and mendicants, and providing for the accommodation of the priests the four sacerdotal 
requisites,—this gifted (monarch) also, in the presence of this immense congregation 
of people, lifting up the golden image of the thero, descended from the rocky peak (of 
Ambathalo); he himself leading the procession surrounded by a number of priests, 
and dazzling like the golden mountain M6ru, enveloped in the brilliant fleecy clouds 
of a bright season, iii the midst of the Khirasagaru ocean. Such as was the entrance 
of the supreme of the universe (liuddho) into NVesalinagara, to propound the (Ruwan) 
sutlan; this raja made a similar exhibition to the people in the present instance. 

This monarch thus rendering every mark of reverenco to the festival, approached in the 
evening the Sotthiyakaro wiharo, which had been built by himself near tho eastern 
gato. lie there detained for three days the image of the son of the vanquisher. Having 
then ordered the city to be decorated, on the twelfth day, in the same manner that in 
aforetime the divine teacher entered the city of Rhjagaha, bringing this image out of 
the Sotthi^dkaro wiharo, he conveyed it in a solemn procession through the city. 
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PafimaA nihuritwd tan wihdrd Sotthiydkard nagari sdgardkdri wattamdni mahamahi. 

MahdwihdraA netwdna UmdsamMdhiyaiigani niwdsetwdna tiniwa widhind dnayun puran. 
Rajagihasam/pamhipubbadakkhinakonake patibimbassa kdrisi tassa tancha niwisanan, 

Karetwd Itthiyddinan pafimdyo wisdradd ihirinasaha tatthiwa niwlstsi mahdmati. 

ArakkhanpaUhapetwdna pujdyacha paribbayan anusanwachchharan kdtumtwarncwan niydjayi. 

Tassd amunurakkhantd rdjdltabbansikd idha ydwajjn parirakkhanli tan widhin nawindsiya. 
Pawdranadint netwd wihdran nagard tali kdtnn tcrasiydpujd anuwassan niydjayi. 
fVihdr'e Abhayatissa was wahi Bodhipddapi .uldwedincha kdrisi pdkdrancha mandharan. 

Nawamt tassa wassamhi Pdthddhdtummahisino brdhmanikdchi dddya Kdliygamhdidhdnayi. 
Dafhddhdttissawansamhi wuttena widhind satan gahelwd bahumdnena katwd sammdnnmuttaman, 
Pakkkipitiaa karandamhi wisuddhaphalikumbhawi Diwdnanpiyutiuina rdjawatthiunhi kdriti, 
Dhammachakkawhaye gehi waddhayittha mahipati; tala patthaya tan gchan Ddthddhdtugharan ahu, 
Rdjd satasaltassdnan nawakama punnamdnaso wmnjjetwd tatikdsi Dathddhdtumahdmahan, 


which was like unto a great ocean, to the Mahawihhro; and kept it for three months 
in the precincts of the bo-tree. With tho same ceremonials, (the multitude) conducted 
it to the city, and there, near the royal residence, in the south east direction, ho built 
an edifice for that image. This fearless and profoundly wiso monarch, having caused 
images to be made of Itthiyo and the other (th£ros who had accompanied Mahindo) placed 
them also there. He made provision for the maintenahcc of this establishment, and 
commanded that a splendid festival should be celebrated annually, in a manner similar 
to the present one. The rija, as he had made this provision for the perpetuation of 
the festival, even unto this day * it is kept up without omission. He instituted a festival 
to be held at the “pawaranan” (conclusion) of “wasso” annually, on which occasion 
(these images) were carried from tho city to the Mah&wihdro. He built a protecting wall 
round the wihdro called Abhayatisso, and added a stone cornice to the flight of steps at the 
bo-tree. 

In the ninth year of his reign, a certain brdhman princess brought the Dathadhatu, or 
tooth relief of Buddho hither from K&linga, under the circumstances set forth in the 
D4th&dhatuwanso4 The monarch receiving charge of it himself, and rendering thereto, 
in the most reverential manner, the highest honors, deposited it in a casket of great purity 
made of “ phalika ” stone, and lodged it in the edifice called the Dhammachakko, built by 
Dewinanpiyatisso. 

In the first place, the r&ja, expending a lac, in the height of his felicity, celebrated 
a Dathddh&tu festival, and then he ordained that a similar festival should be annually 
celebrated, transferring the relic in procession to the Abhayagiri wiharo. 

* The period Maha'na'mo flourished. This festival is not observed now. 

t The relic now deposited in the MaligAwa temple at Kandy; and at present in my official custody. 

t This work is extant, to which two sections have been subsequently added, bringing tho history of the tooth-relic down to 
the middle of the last century. 

<*3 
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Anusanwachchharan netwa wihdramabhayuttaran tassa pujdwidltin kdtumiwarupan niyojayi 
Afthdrasatni/idriwa kdrdpisi mahipati, anukampdya pdninan wdpiyicha thirodakd ; 

Bidhipujddi punndni appameydni kdriya, affhawisutime wassi gatd si; tattha ydgatin. 

Ddrako Jetthatissitha bhdtd tassa kanifihiko chhattan lahgliisi Lankdyan ; dantasippamhi kiwi do, 
Katwd kammdni chitlrdni dukkardni mahdmati sippdyatanachitan so sikkhdplsi hahujani. 

Anatlo pitund kdsi iddhikiwiyanimmitanbidhisaltasarupancha rupan sadhu manbharan. 

Apassayancha pallankan chhattan ratanamaydappn chittadantamayan kinrhi tassa kammun tahin tahin. 
Katwd si nawawassdni Lankddipanusasanan antkdnicha punndni yathd kammamupdgarni. 
Buddhaddso tato tassa putto dsi mahipati gundnan akaro sahba ratandnanwasdgaro. 

Sukhan subbappayogihi karonto dipawdsinan rakkhamdlakamanddwa ptiran IVcssawanidhani. 
Painfapunnagunupito wisuddhakarundlayo tathd dasahi rdjunan dhammthi samupdgato. 

Chatasso agati hitwd k dray ant 6 winichchhayan janan sangahawatthuhi sangahisi challuhipi, 

Chariyan bodhisattdnan dassento dakkhipdninan pitdwa putti si satti anukampiltha bhupati. 

Daliddi dhana ddntna kdsipnnnamanirathi sukhiti sabbabhigdnan jnoittassa guttiyd, 

Sadhawi sanghahindtha niggahma asddltawigildni wejjakammtna sangahisi mahdmati. 


This monarch constructed eighteen wiharos; and formed, ont of compassion for living 
creatures, tanks also, which should perpetually contain water; and having celebrated 
a festival at the bo-tree, and performed other equally eminent acts of piety, in tho twenty 
eighth year of his reign, fulfilled the destiny prescribed by his deserts. 

His younger brother, prince Jetthatisso, then raised the chhatta in Lanka. He was 
a skilful carver. This monarch having executed several arduous undertakings in painting 
and carving, himself taught the art to many of his subjects. Pursuant to the direction 
of his father, he sculptured a statue of Buddho, in a manner so exquisite that it might be 
inferred that lie was inspired for the task. For that statue, having also made a beautiful 
altar and a gilt edifice, he surmounted it with a chhatta, and inlaid it with ivory in 
various ways; and having administered tho government of LankA for nine years, and 
performed many acts of piety, be also fulfilled the destiny due to him. 

His son Buddhadfiso then became king: he was a mine of virtues and an ocean 
of riches. By the perfection of his policy he rendered this (capital) to the inhabitants of 
this land, like unto the heavenly Alakkhamanda, the city of Wessawano. Endowed with 
wisdom, piety, and virtue, and imbued with boundless benevolence; and thereby attaining 
the ten virtues of royalty, and escaping from the four “ agati," he administered justice, and 
protected tho people by the four means that that protection ought to be extended. This 
monarch exemplified to the people, in bis own person, tho conduct of the B6dbisattos; and 
he entertained for mankind at large the compassion that a parent feels for bis children. 
The indigent he rendered happy by distribution of riches among them; and he protected 
the rich in their property and life. This wise (ruler) patronized the virtuous, discoun¬ 
tenanced the wicked, and comforted the diseased by providing medical relief. 
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Athekadiwasan rrtjd hatthikkhandhawarangatd TissawdpiA nahdnatlhan gachchhamdno mahdpathi, 
Addastkan mahdndngan kuchchhirogasamappitan Puttdbhayawihdrassa passe wammikamatthaki, 
Vttdnamudarerdgan dassitun dandasannitun nipannan sothu chintisi “ ndgo rcgiti" nichchhayan, 
Athbruyiha mahdndgdtnahdndgasainipago iwamahn mahdndgo mahdnigamandgawan: 

•‘Kdrayan ti, mahdndga, ndtamdgamani mayd ; tumhi khahi mahdtijd khippan kuppa nasitino, 

“Tasma phusitwd ti kamman kdtun sakkd na timayd; aphusilwdpi no sakkd: kinnn kalabba mitthinif " 
Ewan wutteyhanindo s6 kiwalanphanamattano bilassanto pawisrtwd nipajjittha samdhito. 
Athitamupasankammu uchchhangagatamattanb satthan gahetwdphdlisi udaran tassa blibgino. 

Niharituid lalo tlosan katwd bht sajja m attain a n sap pan tan tan khaniniwa akdsi sakhitan tadd. 

“Attdnamewathomisi muhdkdrunnatan mama tirachchhdndpi jdninsu sddhu rqjjanti mi’iatan " 

Diswd sukhitamattdnan pannagdsb mahlpatin pitjdun tassa pdddsi mahagghamanimattaao. 

Sild maydya Sambaddhapathndya akdrnyi manin tan nayanan rdjd wihdri Abhayattart. 

Ekopi bhikkhu hhikkhanto gdmamhi Thusamatthiki sukkhan hhiklhan labliitwdnu chirubhikkhaya sannharan, 
Khiran sappdnakan taddhd paribhunjittha kurhrhhiyan ; pdnakn bahawb hntwd udaran tassa khddayun. 

Tat6 so upasankamma tan niwidisi rdjino ; rdjdha "jalo suloyaii, kadihdrtli ktdiso f" 


On a certain day, the raja, while proceeding along the high road, mounted on his 
elephant, to batho at the Tisso tank, saw in the neighbourhood of the Puttabhayo wiharo 
a mahanago, on a white ants’ hill, stretched out straight as a pole, and extended on 
his back, suffering from some internal complaint. Thereupon, on perceiving this, the 
monarch thought, “ Surely this n&ga is suffering from some diseaseand descending 
from his state elephant, and approaching the distressed mahan&go, thus addressed him : 
4f Mahanago, it is only on the road that I became aware of thy case. Thou art unques¬ 
tionably highly gifted; but as thou art also addicted to fits of rage, on sudden impulses, on 
that account, it is impossible for mo to approach thco, and treat thy complaint. Vet 
without approaching thee, I can effect nothing. What is to he done?” On being thus 
addressed, the hooded monarch (cobra do capello) thoroughly pacified, inserting his head 
alone into a hole in the ant hill, extended himself. Then approaching him, and drawing 
bis instrument from its case, he opened the ndga’s stomach ; and extracting the diseased 
part, and applying an efficacious remedy, he instantly cured the snake. (The raja) then 
thus meditated: “My administration must be most excellent; even the animal creation 
recognizes that I am a most compassionating person.” The snake finding himself cured, 
presented a superlatively valuable gem of his, as an offering to the king, and tho 
rdja set that gem in the eye of the stone image (of Buddho) in tho Abhayagiri wih&ro. 

A certain priest, who had constantly subsisted as a mendicant, in the course of his alms 
pilgrimage through the village Thussawattiko received some boiled rice, which had 
become dry. Procuring also milk which had already engendered worms, he ate his meal. 
Innumerable worms being produced thereby, they gnawed his entrails. Thereupon 
repairing to the rdja, he stated his complaint to him. The king inquired of him, “ What 
are thy symptoms; and where didst thou take food ?” He replied, “ I took my meal at tho 
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So dha “ Thu sawaffh imhi gdmi khirtna bhhjani bhuttiti." Rdjd aniiosi " khiran sapp&nakan ” Hi. 
Tadiwa asso ikopi straw idhatikichchhi so rdjd taisa sirawidhah katwd dddya lohitan, 

Vdyetwd samanan dha, muhuttan untindmayan “ assalohita mitanti" tan sutwd samanb wami. 
Pdnakd lohitiniwa nikkhaminsu ; sakhi ahu bhikkhn ; rdjd niwtdisl tufthimlwa panattano, 

“Rkasalthappuhdrind pdnakasamand hay6 kato arogd sammd mi tetjjakammamahb iti" 

Piwantd tiyamikohi deidubhandamajdniya achchhohari tadd dsi talbjdt&hi deddubho, 

Anlotu ditlha tundanso, tina ddkkhtna pilito rdjdnamagamd; rdjd nidanan tassa puchchhiyu. 
Anto sappbti winndya sattahamupawdsiydn sunahdlawilittancha sayani sddhusanthale, 

Saydptsi tato sdti nidddyamukhamukhamaltano wiwaritwd tadd sutto tatd tassa mukhantike, 
Mansaptsin thapdpcsin sarajjun tassa niggato gandhtna tan dasitwdna antopawisitu m drab hi. 
Rajjuydtha gahetwdna samdkaddhiya pdtiyan ndake pdtayitwdna idan wachanama/iruwi. 

"JVejjo alidsi sammd Sambuddhassa ktra Jiwako kamman wijjati lokassa katan kintina dukkaran t 
“Idisan kayira sdpi kamman natthettha sansayo sabbddarinakubbanto aho puhnodayo mama." 
Tathd Uelloligdmamhi chaddlimulhagabbhinin jitan sattasuwdrisu sagabbhan sukhitan akd. 


village Thussawattiko, mixed with milk.’' The rdja observed, " There must have been 
worms in the milk.” On the same day a horse was brought, afflicted with a complaint 
which roquired his blood vessels to be opened. The raja performed that operation, 
and taking blood from him administered it to the priest. After waiting awhile he observed, 
"That was horse’s blood.” On hearing this, the priest threw it up. The worms were 
got rid of with the blood, and he recovered. The rdja then thus addressed the delighted 
priest: “ By one puncture of my own surgical instrument, both the priest afflicted 
with worms, and the horse have been cured; surely this medical science is a wonderful one!” 

A certain person while drinking some water, swallowed the spawn of a water serpent, 
whence a water serpent was engendered which gnawed his entrails. This individual, 
tortured by this visitation, had recourse to tho rdja; and the monarch inquired into 
the particulars of his case. Ascertaining that it was a serpent in his stomach, causing 
him to be bathed and well rubbed, and providing him with a well furnished bed, he 
kept him in it awake, for seven days. Thereupon overcome (by his previous sufferings) 
he fell sound asleep with his mouth open. (The rdja) placed on his mouth a piece of meat 
with a string tied to it. In consequence of the savour which exhaled therefrom, the 
serpent rising up, bit it, and attempted to pull it into (the patient’s) stomach. Instantly 
drawing him out by tho string, and carefully disengaging (the serpent) therefrom, and 
placing it in water, contained in a vessel, (the rdja) made the following remark: "Jiwako 
was the physician of the supreme Buddho, and ho knew the science. But what wonderful 
service did he ever render to the world ? He performed no cure equal to this. In my case, 
as I devote myself without scruple, with equal seal for the benefit of all, my merit 
is pre-eminent.” 

Similarly (by his medical skill) he rendered a chanddla woman, of Hclldligdmo, who was 
born barren, pregnant seven times, without submitting her to any personal inconvenience. 
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IVdid bidhina ikbpi bhikkhu utfhdpilo ahu gopdnasi gatetamhi dukkhd mdchtsi buddhima. 

Piwantassdpi mandukabtjayuttanjalahlahun ndsikd bilano gantwd bijamdruiha matthakan, 

Jlijjituid, dsi manduko: si wuddho tattha gacltchhati mighassdgamani tina sonin kajjati mdnawah. 
Phdletwd matthakan rdjd maniiikamapiniya ; so kapdtdni ghafetwdna kdsipdkatikah hhan t. 

Hitatthan dipawdsinah gdme game mahipati kdretwd wejjasdldyo wejje tatlhaniyajayi. 

Sabbesan wejjasatthdnah katwd “ Sdratthasahguhah’' ybjtsi wejjamtkikah rdjdgdmadwipanchaki. 

Add wi sane ha khdtdni wcjjanamupajiwanah ; wejje hatlhinamassdnah balassancha niyojayi. 
PithasappinamandhdnaA sdldydcha tahin tahin kdrtsi sahabhbgina sdldyicha mahdpatht. 

Nichchamassosi saddhamman sakkatwd dhammabhdnaki dhammabhdnakawaifancha palihapisi tahin tahin, 
Sdtakantarato katwd snttawaithimmahddaye difthe ditfhi pamnehisi dukkhamhu dukkhiti jane. 
Athekadiwasun rdjd rdjdbharanamaniito saddhingaehchhati sindya diwehiwiya fVasawo. 

Tan, Uiswd sirisobhaggamaggappattan mahipatin rdjiddhthiwirajantah, baddhavoine bhawantari, 

Kutthi ekopi kujjhitwd, hatthind haniydwanihpotthento tanclta pafthenta bhumih kantariyatfhiya, 


There was a certain priest so severely afflicted with rheumatic affections, that whenever he 
stood he was as crooked as a “ gopdnasi " rafter. This gifted (king) relieved him from his 
affliction. In another case, of a man who had drank some water which had the spawn of 
frogs in it, an egg, entering the nostril, ascended into the head, and being hatched became 
a frog. There it attained its foil growth, and in rainy weather it croaked, and gnawed 
the head of the priest. The rdja, splitting open the head and extracting the frog, 
and reuniting the severed parts, quickly cured the wound. 

Out of benevolence entertained towards the inhabitants of the island, the sovereign 
provided hospitals, and appointed medical practitioners thereto, for all villages. The 
raja having composed tho work, “Saratthasangaho,”* containing the whole medical science, 
ordained that there should be a physician for every twice five (ten) villages. He set aside 
twenty royal villages for the maintenance of these physicians; and appointed medical 
practitioners to attend his elephants, his horses, and his army. On tho main road, for the 
reception of the crippled, deformed, and destitute, he built asylums in various places, 
provided with the means of subsisting (those objects). Patronizing the ministers who 
could propound the doctrines of the faith, he devotedly attended to their doctrines, and, iu 
various parts, provided the maintenances required by the propounders of the faith. 
Earnestly devoted to the welfare of mankind, disguising himself, by gathering his doth up 
between (his legs), be afforded relief to every afflicted person he met. 

Subsequently, on a certain occasion, the raja was moving in a procession, arrayed 
in royal state, and escorted by bis army, like unto Wasawo surrounded by his heavenly 
host; when a certain person afflicted with a cutaneous complaint, who had formed 
an enmity against the rdja in a former existence, beholding him thus endowed with regal 
prosperity, and resplendent with the pomps of royalty, enraged, struck the earth 
with his hand, and loudly venting opprobrious language, kept striking the ground with 

♦ This work, which is composed iu the Sanscrit language, is still extant. Native medical practitioners profess to consult it, 
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Akkbsisi anikihi alkbtawachanlhicha. fTippakdramiman dined duratdwa mahdmati ; 

•• Ndhan sardmi sattassa kassdpi kata mappiyan: pubbi toirin ayanjdtu ; nibbdpestdmi tan i ti 
Andpisi samipafthan purisan ; “ Gachchha kutthino amukassdbhijdndhi chittdchdrantiS6 gatb. 
Sahdybwiya kutthissa samipamhi nistdiya ruftho kimatthah hontbti puchchhi. Sabbamawbcha sb. 

" Pdso mi Ruddhaddsbyah : rdjdhu putinokammund awamanndya mat mayihah puratb yali hatthind, 
“ Jdndpessamiatldnah katipahina ; sb yadi hatthamme eti, kdretwd sabban ddsdnaniggahan. 

“ Nochi hatthan mamdydti mdretwdgalalbhitah pitnissdmi: »asandiho nachhiniwa passasi 
So gantwd narapdlassa pawattin tan niwidayi: “ Pubbt wtrimamdyanti nichchhinitwd ” mahdmati. 

“ tFinbditumupdyina yuttan wirintl wirino sddhusahganha tan tvoanti " purisan fai* niybjayi. 

So kufthimupasankamma sahdybwiya dha tan “ Rdjdmn la li windsetun chintetwd kdlamcttakan, 

" Alabhantb sahdyam mi ndsakkhih tassa ghdtani ; laddhd tumhi nayissainimattha kammi man&ratlian. 
“ Elba, gihi wasitwd mi, hbtha mi annwattakd ahamiwassa ndsimi katipahina jiwitah " 
hi watwdna tan kutfhin netted so gharamattanb sunahdnasuwilittancha, niwatthan sukhumambarah, 
Subhuttah madhurdhdran, yobbanitthikatddaran say dpt si manuniiamhi sayanto sddhu santhati. 


his staff. This superlatively wise (ruler) noticing this improper proceeding from afar, thus 
(meditated): “ l resent not the hatred borne roe by any person. This is an animosity 
engendered in a former existence; I will extinguish itand gave these directions to one 
of his attendants: “ Go to that leper, and thoroughly inform thyself what his wishes be.” 
He went accordingly, and seating himself near tho leper, as if he were a friend of 
his, inquired of him what had enraged him so much. He disclosed all. “This Buddha- 
d£so (in a former existence) was my slave; by the merit of his piety ho is now born a king. 
To insult me, he is parading before me in state on an elephant. Within a few days he 
will be in my power. I will then make him sensible of his real position, by subjecting him 
to every degradation that slaves are exposed to. Even if he should not fall into my hands, 
I will cause him to bo put to death, and will sack his blood. This imprecation will be 
brought about at no remote period.” 

(The messenger) returning reported these particulars to the monarch. That wise 
personage, being then quite convinced, remarked, “ It is the enmity engendered in a former 
existence; it is proper to allay the animosity of an exasperated person;” and gave these 
instructions to the said attendant: “ Do thou take especial care of him,” Returning to the 
leper again, in the character of a friend,he said; “All this time, 1 have been thinking of the 
means of putting the rdja to death, which I have been prevented effecting from the want 
of an accomplice. By securing your assistance in his assassination, I shall bo able 
to accomplish this much desired wish: come away; residing in my house, render me 
thy aid. Within a few days I will myself take his life.” After having thus explained 
himself, he conducted the leper to his own house, and provided him with the most luxurious 
means of bathing and anointing his body; fine cloths for raiment; savory food for his 
subsistence; and on a delightful bod, beautifully decorated, he arranged that a lovely 
female of fascinating charms should recline. 
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Etiniwa niyamina katipdhoh niwdsiya nafwd tan jdtawmasan sukhitan pitinindriyan, 
Ranyddinnanti watwdna khajjabhojj drill an add dwattikkhattuh nisidhetwd tenajjhiffho tamaggahi, 
Hhupdlina kamindsi wissatthotma. Ithumipo matoti suited tassdsi hadayan phalitah loidhd. 

Ewan rogttikichchhihi rajdsariramdmise thapisi wfjjddipassa tikichchhantainandgati. 
Panchawisati hatlhena pdsddinopasobhitan, Mahdwihdri Mbrawhapariwinamakdrayi. 

Samana Golapdnuncha add gdmadwayan tahin dkammaghosakabhikkkunan bliogi kappiyakdrake, 
tVih&repariwkntcha sampannachatupackchayi wdpiyo ddnasdldyo patmdybcha kdrayi. 
Tassewaranrid rajjamhi mahddhammakathiyati Suttdni pariwattisi Sihaldya.niruttiyd. 

Asiti puttd tassdsun sftrawiraygarupino dsitiyd sdteakdnan ndmaka piyadassand, 

Sdriputtddi ndmthi pullihi pariwdrilo Ruddhaddsd, Sasambuddha rdjdwiya wire chat ha . 

Ewan katwd hilan dtpdwnsinaA tidiwangaf-6 waste ikunatinsamhi ftuddhaddsa narddhipo . 
Tutdjefihasutd tasxa Upatisxbsi bhupati xabbardjagunbpild nichchasilo mahddayo. 


After he had been entertained in this manner for some days, (the messenger) having 
satisfied himself that this happy (leper), restored to the enjoyment of health, was brought 
to a tractable frame of mind ; still, however, withholding the information for two or three 
days; (at last) he presented him his meals, saying that they were provided by the rftja. 
By this means the (messenger), who rendered him these acts of kindness, snccceded in 
pacifying him; and by degrees he became a most devoted subject to the raja. On a certain 
occasion on hearing (a false rumour) that the king was put to death, his heart rent in twain. 

Thus the raja, for the faturc medical treatment of the diseases with which the bodies of 
the people of this land might bo afflicted, provided physicians. 

lie built at the Mah&wiharo the pariw6no called Mdriya, in height twenty five cubits, and 
conspicuous from its upper story; and to the priests resident there, who could propound 
the doctrines, he provided servants to attend on them, and dedicated to them the two 
villages Sumano and Golapanu, as well as wihdros, parivv6nos, the four sacerdotal requi¬ 
sites most fully, and tanks, refection halls, and images. 

In the reign of this r&ja, a certain priest, profoundly versed in the doctrines, translated 
the Suttans (of the Pitakattaya) into the Sihala* language. 

He had eighty sons; valiant, energetic, well formed, and of engaging appearance, 
to whom ho gave the names of the eighty (contemporary) disciples of Buddho. The r£ja, 
Buddhadaso, surrounded by his sons,who were called Sariputto, and so on (after those eighty 
disciples), was as conspicuous as the supreme, royal, Buddho (attended by his disciples.) 

Thus this ruler of men, Buddhaddso, having provided for the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the island, passed to the D6wal6ko in the twenty ninth year of his reign. 

His eldest son, Upatisso,f who was endowed with every royal virtue, constantly devoted 
to acts of piety, and pre-eminently benevolent, became king. Avoiding the ten impious 

* Several portions of the other two divisions also of the Pitakattaya have been translated into the Singhalese language, 
which alone aTe consulted by the priests who are unacquainted with Pali. 

+ The individual name of Sdriputto before he became one of Buddbo's disciples. 
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Dasapuniialriyd hitwa dasapuhitakriyddiyi rtijadhammicha purist rdjd pdramitddasa. 

Ganhi sahgahawallhuhi chatuhicha chatnddisah mahdphdllmhi ddpisi rdjd rujdnubhojanah. 

Vangunah pasawattinah andhdnanckiwa rogind wisalabhogasdldyo ddnasdldcha kdrdyi. 

Uttaramhi disubkdgi chctiyamhdtu nut 1 }gald thupancha pafimdglhd pafimanchdpi kdrayi, 

Karonto tnnc.ha so rdjd mdbhijjanlu jand iti. Kdrdplsi kumarihi ndpctuid gulatandult in. 
fliijuppalawltan (iijjhakutam Pokkharapdsayah IFdldhassanc.hu A/nbutfhi Gondlgdmamlii wdpikah, 

IVih dr ah Khandardjancha wdpiyachd thirbdakd app'amdndmi puhitdni kdrdplsi tahihtahih, 

IVassamdnipi yo wassi sayani sannisinnako kiwalah wlti ndmisi ratlin Ihldo janassiti- 

Satwd amachcho tan netwd uylydnan clihddayi ghard tuian patichchha attanah dukkhan nasi pdninan. 

Kdlc tassdsi dubbhikkharbgadukkhepi pililo dipa dlp6 pamopdpatamaso s6 sumdnaso, 

<• Hhikkhu"puchchhiltha “kin bhanti dubbhikkddi bhayaddiki lokiIdkdhitah natthi kalah kinchi mahcsind.' 
Gnngdrbkana snttassa uppattih tatthd nuldisuh; Sutwdtah sabbasoieannah bimbasamb uddhadhdtano; 

Knlwd Satthusihipattan sddakahpdnisampufe thapetwd lassa tan riipamdropetwd mahdrathah; 


courses, the raja conformed to the ten pious courses; and fulfilled both his duties 
as a monarch, and the ten probationary courses of religion. To all the four quarters 
(of his dominions) the raja extended his protection, according to the four protective rules; 
and provided the principal alms-offerings from the royal stores. He built extensive store 
and alms houses for the crippled, for pregnant women, for the blind, and the diseased. 

In the northern direction from the Mangala chetiyo, he constructed a thupo, image 
apartments, and an image. This raja adopted this course, in the expectation of securing 
the attachment of his subjects. He had confectionary also prepared, which he caused to 
be distributed by the youths (in his suite). 

In various parts of his kingdom, he executed the following unexampled works of piety : 
the Rajuppala, Gijjhakuta, Pokkharapasaya, WalAhassd, Ambutthi, and the Gondigfimo 
tanks; as well as the Khandardja wibdro and tank which should constantly contain water. 

This individual (before he ascended the throne,) while it was pouring with rain, passed 
a whole night in solitude, seated on his bed. The minister having ascertained that 
this proceeding was intended for the injury of the people, caused him to be brought to the 
royal garden, and imprisoned him. In resentment of this proceeding he did not (on his 
accession) inflict any penalty on his subjects. 

In his reign, the island was afflicted with drought, disease and distress. This benevolent 
person, who was like unto a luminary which expels the darkness of sin, thus inquired 
of the priests: “Lords! when the world was overwhelmed with the misery and horrors of a 
drought, was then nothing done by Buddho (in his time,) lor the alleviation of the world V * 
They then propounded the “ Gangdrdhana suttan ” (of Buddho). Having listened thereto; 
causing a perfect image (of Buddho) to be made of gold, for the tooth relic, and placing the 
stone refection dish of the divine teacher filled with water on the joined hands of that (imageX 
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Sayan silan samdddya samddetwd muhdjanan muhdddnanpawattctwd abhayan sabbapaninan. 

Alankalwdcha nagarun diwalokamanoharan dipawdsihi sabbthi bhikkhuhi pariwdrito, 

Otdrittha mahdwilhin bhikkhu tatlha samdgatd bhanantd Rata nan sultan siuchamdnd jdlan ta'ld, 
Rdjagihantikl withimaggc pdkdrasantike wltarinsu tiydmanti kurumdtidpadakkhinan. 
lihijjamdni rune wassi mahdmigho mahilali rogdturdcha sabbipi sukhitdkansu ussawan. 

“ Yadd dulbhikkhdrogddi bhayan dipamhi hessati ewamiwa karonlutiniyojisi naradhipo, 

Arulho chiliyan kunthakipilladimawekkhiya, punchhttwd morapinjina sanikan yutiwandbhicha ; 
Sankhansodakamdddya charantdsandhowane dakkhind parakonamhl kdretwd rajagehato ; 

Uposathagharan buddhapatimdgihamtwacha pakdrena parikkhittah uyydnancha manoruman. 

Chddnddasi panchadasi yawn pakkhassa ntt/iamipdtipadikaya pakkhancha atthapgasamupdgatan, 

Uposathan samdddya samaddnan tahin was! yawajiwancha s6 bhunji mahdpdlimhi bhbjanah. 

Marantic It a kalanddnamuyydnt bhattamatlanb kalwa niwapan ildpisi ; tailajjdpicha wattali. 

Charan wajjhamnpdnitan diswd sanwigamdnaso chhawan susdnd dnelwd khipitwd Ibhakumb/tiyan : 

Drifted dhanan paldpetivd churan ratliynmuggate suriyi kujj/tite churanwiyajjhdpayi tan chhawan. 

and raising that image into his stato car, he went through the ceremony of receiving “sila/’ 
which confers consolation on all living beings; and made the multitude also snbmit to tin- 
same ceremony, and distributed alms. Having decorated the capital like unto a heavenly 
city, surrounded by all the priests resident in the island, he descended into the main street. 
There the assembled priests chauntiug forth the “ Ratauasuttan,” and at the same time 
sprinkling water, arranged themselves in the street at the end of which the palace was 
situated; and continued throughout the three divisions of the night to perambulate round 
its enclosing wall. 

At the rising of the sun a torrent of rain descended as if it would cleave the earth. All the 
sick and crippled sported about with joy. The king then issued the following command : 
“ Should there at any timo be another affliction of draught and sickness in this island, do 
ye observe the like ceremonies.” 

On visiting the chetiyo* (in the midst of the inundation), observing ants and other insects 
(struggling on the flood), with the feathers of a peacock's tail, sweepiug them towards 
the margin (of the chetiyo), he enabled these (insects) to rescue themselves; and continuing 
his procession, he sprinkled water as ho proceeded, from his chank. 

lie constructed to the south west of his palace an uposattha ball, a hall for the image 
of Buddho, surrounded by an enclosing wall, and formed a garden. 

On the fourteenth and fifteenth days of each half month, as well as on the eighth and first 
days of each quarter, renewing the vows of the “ attasil" order, and undergoing the 
ceremonies of the uposattho, he tarried there on those occasions ; and during the whole of 
his life he subsisted on the alms prepared for the priesthood (without indulging in more 
luxurious food); he had been also in the habit of setting aside rice, formed into lumps, for 
the squirrels which frequented his garden ; which is continued unto this day. 

This benevolent (monarch) on seeing a culprit carried away to undergo his sentence, 
procuring a corpse from the cemetery, and throwing it into a chaldron, and bestowing 
money on the offender, allowed him to escape in the night; and at the rising of the sun, 
as if incensed against the criminal, boiled the corpse. 

* Supposed to bo the Ruanwelli. 
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Aka dlpamhi sabbisan chetiydnan mahdmahah Thupdrdmicha thupassa himachumbatakanchukan. 
Dwdchattdlisa wassdni katwdwanjhankhammpi so katwdpu/inamupdganji diwardja sahawyatan, 
ttanno tassa kanifthina Mahdndmlna waJlahhd dewi satthan nipdtetwd tamafthdnamhi mdrayi. 
Pabhajitwd kaniftho sb jiwamdnainhi bhitari; hate rdjanihindya dwattitwdsi bhupati; 

Make sin atlano kdsi mahesin bhdtughdtinin. Gildnasdldkarisi nuthdphdlicha waddhayi. 
Lahadwdraralaggdma Kotipussdwanawuhayo tayb wihdri katwddd bhikkhunamabhay attar L 
fPihdran kdrayitwdna Dhumarakkhamhi pabbate mahlsiydnaytnddd bhikkhnnah thirawddinai. 
Nawakammancha jinnesu wihdrtm sakdrayi ddnasilaratdieattha pujakosha ahu sadd. 
Hodhimandasamipamhi jdta brdhmanamdnawo, wijjdtippakaldwidi tisu widest t paragb, 

Sammd uiin/fdtasamayd sabhaw ddawisdrado wddalthi Jambudipamhi dhindanto pawddind. 
fViharamikan dgamma, ratlin pdtan, jalimanah, pariwalteti sampunnapadan suparimandalan. 

Tatthiko Rewatdndma muh dlher6 wijdniya ; “ Mahdpahnb ay an satto dametun waftatiti" $6. 

*' Kvtiu gaddrahhardwina wiraivantbti f " abruud , “ Gaddrabhdnah rawi atthan kin jdndsiti t" dha tan 


Ho celebrated a great festival for all the ch6tiyos ia the island; and made a metal 
covering, ornamented with gold, for the thtipo at the Thuparamo. Having completed a 
reign of forty two years, without having in a single instance indulged in a fSte of festivity, 
confining himself to ceremonies of piety, he departed to be associated with the chief of the 
dAwos. 

His consort, who ought to have cherished him, caused him to be put to death by 
means of his younger brother, MahanAmo, by plunging a wcapou into him, in an unfre¬ 
quented spot. During the lifetime of tho late king this younger brother had been a priest. 
On the assassination of the rAja, throwing off his robes, he became the sovereign; and 
made the queen who had put his elder brother to death bis own consort. 

He founded an asylum for the diseased, and kept up tho alins-offcrings for the priest¬ 
hood. In the division of tho K6ti mountains, at the LAhadwAraralaggAmo, he built threo 
wihAros, and conferred them ou the priests of the Abhayagiri establishment. By the afore¬ 
said queen a wiharo was built at the Dhammarakkhito mountain, for the schismatic priests. 

This (monarch), devoted to deeds of charity and piety, repaired dilapidated wihAros ; 
and was a constant contributor towards the maintenance of religion. 

A brAhman youth, born in the neighbourhood of the terrrace of the great bo-tree 
(in MAgadha), accomplished in the “ wijja ” and “ sippawho had achieved the 
knowledge of the three “ wedos,” and possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements; 
indefatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic wanderer over Jambu- 
dipo, established himself, in the character of a disputant, in a certain wihhro, and was in 
the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with elapsed hands, a discourse which 
he had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and sustained throughout in the same 
lofty strain. A certain mabA thAro, KAwato, becoming acquainted with him there, 
and (saying to himself), “This individual is a person of profound knowledge; it will 
be worthy (of me) to convert himinquired," Who is this who is braying like an ass Y* 
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A hurt jdnifi " tontt.6 so osdrisi sakammatan, wuttan wuttan wiydkdsi, wiridhampieha datsayi. 
l'ctiahi “ Ttvan sakan wddamotdrihicha," choditi, Pdlimdhdhhidhammassa atlhamasm nasidhiyd. 

Aha “ Kassiso mantdti t" “ fiuddhamantoti" sobhrimi, " lUhimitanti wuttihi 9 “ Ganha pabhajjatan" iti. 
Mantatthi pabbajitwd so ugganlti Pitakattayan “ Ekdyanb uyan maggo” iti pachchhdta maggahi. 
Huddhassawiya gamhhira ghosattdnan wiydkarun “ Ruddhaglibsoti" so; sohi liuddhowiya mahitali, 
Tattha Ndnodayah ndmakatwd pakamnah ; tadd DhammasaQganiydkdsi kaniahsi Atthasdlinih. 
PariHatthalnthunchiwa kdtumdrahhi buddhimd ; tan diswd Riwatd thiro idah wachanahruwi. 

“ Pdlimattamidhdnitan: natthi Atthakathd idha ; tathachariyuwdddcha hhinnarupd nawijjart, 

'■ Sihalafthakathd suihihd; Mahindcna matimatd Sapgitilayamdrulhan Sammdsambuddhadisitan, 

“ Sdripnttddigitaucha kalhdmaggan samekkhiya, katd Sthalahhdsdya SUialtstt pawaitati. 

" Tan tattha gantwd, .nitwit twan; Mdgadhdnan nirultiyd pariwattihi: sd hoti sabbaldkahitd wahd." 
Ewan wntti pasannoso nikkhumitwd lato. imah diyamdgd imassiwa ran no halt, mahdmati . 


('File brahman) replied to him, “Thou canst define, then, the meaning conveyed in the bray 
of asses.” On (the thdro) rejoining, “I can define it;” lie (the br&hman) exhibited 
the extent of the knowledge he possessed, (The th6ro) criticised each of his propositions, 
and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. lie who had been thus refuted, 
said, “Well, then, descend to thy own creed;”.and he propounded to him a passage 
from the “ Abhidharnmo ” (of the Pitakattaya). He (tho brahman) could not divine the 
signification of that (passage); and inquired, “ Whose manto is this V’ “ It is Buddho's 
manto.” On his exclaiming, “ Impart it to me(the thc*ro) replied, “ Enter tho sacerdotal 
order.” He who was desirous of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitakattaya, subsequently 
coming to this conviction: “ This is the sole road (to salvation)became a convert to 
that faith. As he was as profound in his (ghos6) eloquence as Buddho himself, they con¬ 
ferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghoso (the voico of Buddho); and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Buddho. Having there (in Jambudipo) composed 
an original work called “ Nanodayanhe, at the same time, wrote the chapter called 
“ Atthasdlini,” on the Dhammasangini (one of the commentaries on the Abhidharnmo). 

Rfcwato th6ro then observing that he was desirous of undertaking the compilation of a 
“ Parittatthakathan ” (a general commentary on tho Pitakattaya), thus addressed him; 
“ The text alono (of the Pitakattaya) has been preserved in this land: the Atthakathd are 
not extant hero; nor is there any version to be found of the wadi (schisms) com¬ 
plete. The Singhalese Atthakathd are genuine. They were composed in the Singhalese 
language by the inspired and profoundly wise Mahindo, who had previously consulted 
the discourses of Buddho, authenticated at tho three convocations, and the dissertations 
and arguments of Sdriputto and others, and they are extant among the Singhalese. 
Repairing thither, and studying the same, translate (them) according to the rules of 
the grammar of the Mdgadhas. It will be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole 
world.” 



Thk JMaiiawaxso. 


| a.d. 432 ; a.b. 97-'). 
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Mahawihdruh sampatto wihdri sabbasddkunah Mahdpadhdnagharan gantwd Sanghapdlassa santiki, 
Sihalafthakat/mn suited Thirdwddancha sahbas6, dhammassdmissa esiwa adhippdyoti nichnhhiya . 

Tattha snnghassa mdnetwd '* Kdtumatthukalhan mama ; potthaki ditha sabbiti" dha ; whnahsitnn sati. 
Sang/iogdthddtuayan fassdddsi “ Sdmatthiyun tauia ettha dassihi; lan diswd, sahbi dimdti potthaki." 
1‘iiakatfayanirtlhiwa saddhimatfhakathaya so “ fFisuddhimaggan" ndmakd sangahetwd samdsatb; 

Tntb s a right! n samuhetwd Sambutldhamatakdwidan mahdbodhi tamipamhi so tan wdchitumdrabhi. 
Itiwatd tassa nipunnan pakdsituh mahdjani chhddisunpotthakan sopi dwattikkhuttumpi tan akd. 

H' dr hittin tatiyi todrepotthaki samiddhait potthakaddwnya manitampi santhdpisun tahin maru. 
ff'dchayimu tadd bhikkhu pofthalattayamikalo; ganihutb, althatochapi pubbdparawasinatvd; 
Thirawddihi, pdlihi, padihi, wyanjanthicha, nniiathattha uahuniwn pbtthakisupi tisnpi. 

Atha ugghosuyi tangho tutihabattho wisisalu “ Nissan say ail so Mcttiyyb" iti watwn pttnappunan. 
Haddhimatthakathdyadd potthaki Pitalnttayi (ianthdkari wasantoso wihdri durasankarr , 


Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage rejoicing therein, departed 
from thence, and visited this island in the reign of this monarch (Mahaniuno). On 
reaching the Mahawiharo (at Anuradhapura) he entered the Malnipadhdno hall, the most 
splendid of the apartments in the wiharo, and listened to the Singhalese Atthakatha, and 
the Thbrawdda, from the beginning to the end, propounded by the thero Sanghapali; and 
became thoroughly convinced that they conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of the 
lord of dhammo. Thereupon, paying reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus 
petitioned: “ I am desirous of translating the Atthakatha; give me access to all your 
books.” The priesthood for the purpose of testing his qualifications gave only two gatha, 
saying: “ Hence prove thy qualification ; having satisfied ourselves on this point, we will 
then lot thee have all onr books.” From these (taking these gatha for his text), and con¬ 
sulting the Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, and condensing them into an 
abridged form, ho composed the commentary called the “ Wisuddhimaggau.” Thereupon 
having assembled the priesthood, who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
doctrines of Buddho, at the bo-tree, he commenced to read out (the work he had compo¬ 
sed). The dewatas in order that they might make his (Buddhaghoso's) gifts of wisdom 
celebrated among men, rendered that book invisible. He, however, for a second and third 
time recomposed it. When he was in the act of producing his book for the third time, for 
the purpose of propounding it, the dewatas restored the other two copies also. The 
(assembled) priests then read out the three books simultaneously. In those three versions, 
neither in a signification, nor in a single misplacement by transposition; nay even in the 
th6ra controversies, and in the text (of the Pitakattaya), was there in the measure of 
a verse, or in the letter of a word, the slightest variation. Thereupon the priesthood 
rejoicing, again and again fervently shouted forth, saying, “ Most assuredly this is 
Mottdyyo (Buddho) himself;” and made over to him the books in which the Pitakattaya 
were recorded, together with the Atthakatha. Taking up his residence in the secluded 
Ganthhkaro wihkro at Anuradhapura, he translated, according to the grammatical rules 
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The Mahawanso. 




Pari watt esi sab & dpi SihalatthaJatha tadd sabbisan mfdabhiisdytt Mdgadhdyaniruttiyd. 

Sattdnan snbbahhdsdnan id ahbsi hitduiaha: thiriydchariyd sab hi Pdlinwiya tamaggafnin. 

Atha knttabbalichch 'sh gate.su parinitlhitan wanditun so mnhdbadhin Jumbudipamnpdgami. 
fthiitwd d w dir isawassd n i Mahdndmo mnhdmahan A a hurt puiiitdni chittrdni ynHidkttnunamupdgami. 

Sabbepiti dhnrnnipat.hayb mai’hchinnachnhttuni'tnte no xakkhinsu pachitasub'dd sddhusampannabhogCt iwan 
sabbinidhana wasagii honti ■ sattdti ukhchan rdgan snmmdwinayatu it hunt jiwitechdpi dhnud. 

iti sujanappasddasanwigatlhdya Kate Mahdwansi “ Sattardjiko" ndma Sat tali iisatimn pnrichchhtda. 

AttiVTinmatimo Pa lticncmiEDo. 

Mahundmasuto dsi dam Vi k u ch rbhisa m b h a »s n Sntthislno ; tat ha Sanghd dhifdvhdsi mahtsiyd. 

Sotf.hisino tadd rajjan patwd, Sangbdya ndsito tasmihyewa dine hhtrin rhardpetwd tar hit it sd 
Alia no sdmikassddd rhhattr/gdhaka ,1 ant unit ('hhantagdhakawdpin so kattva sanwachrhhari mato. 
Athdmachcho muhdpanno sahdyb tassa tan matah antuwatthumhi jhdprtivd ; wthichomh mahdbalan. 


of the Magadhas, which is the root of all languages, the whole of the Singhalese Atthakatha 
(into Pali). This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all languages 
spoken by tin; human race. 

All the th6ros and aclmrayos held this compilation* in the same estimation as the text 
(of the Pitakattaya). Thereafter, the objects of his mission having been fulfilled, he 
returned to Jambudtpo, to worship at the bo-trcc (at Uruwtflaya in Magadha). 

Mahanamo having performed various acts of piety, and enjoyed (his royal state) lor 
twenty two years, departed according to his deserts. 

All these rulers, though ull-p ivverlul and endowed with the utmost prosperity, failed 
in ultimately overc ming tin? power of death. Let wise men, therefore, bearing in mind 
that all mankind arc subject to death, o\ercomc their desire for riches and life. 

The thirty seventh chapter in the Mahauanso, entitled, the “ seven kings,” composed 
equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


Chap. XXXVIII. 

Mahan&mo had a son, named Sotthis^no, born of a damila consort; by the same queen 
he had also a daughter called Sangha. This Sotthiseiio, who then succeeded to the 
monarchy, was put to death on the very day (of his accession) by the said princess Sangha; 
who immediately, by beat of drums, conferred it on her own husband, Jontu, who held 
the office of rhhatag&hako. He formed the Chhatagibako tank, and died within that year. 

His confidential minister then privately burning his corpse within the precincts of the pa¬ 
lace, and deciding that a certain powerful individual, who had been a plunderer of crops, 

* Tltis w the Pali version of the Atthuknthi now used by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
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The Mahawanso. 


[a.b. 434; a.b. 977. 


Rajjaynggoti chintetwd, katwa tan ikupah’n, rahd antbyiwa nmdxelwd rdjd rogdturo iti. 

Sayan rajjan wiehdrisf. Chhani patti mahdjand “ Rdjdche atthi amhihi saddhimctuti " ghbsayun. 
Tan sntwd nampdld s6 sahhalun)'drama »i iith samdnite mahdndgi »-'* t\6 yngga mamdti" so 
Ddthadhdtngharaltkcini sudhandgnn tamddisi Ranno dndfi watti so, agd druyiha tan puran. 
Kafwd pada 1 hhhian, gnntwd pdchinadmdrato hnhi patami chitiyatthdni kdlnn nagaramappayi. 
Mahdrhitiyatliyi hatthikdrtkdsi toranan. Mittasinn hahunpnnna! ahra witssina so chut6, 
Mittasrnan rani hnntwii damiln Pauiu nima r a a goto paratiramhd Lank drajjamak dray i. 

Jand I ulind sahhtpi Rolianan samupdgatd; hrngangdya issarah darn'dd twan luppayti. 

Yi Suhhassu balutthassa hhitd Moriyawansajd pfildyitwa word wdsan kappayinsu tahin tahin, 
Ttsamaynatanio Nandiwdpigdmr kntnmbil.6 Dhdtnsinawhayo dsi Ddthdndmocha tan suto, 
fidmt Ambilaydgumhi nmsamputtt duwilabhi Ohdtns na Sildtissdbodhincha samajdtike . 
Mdtusodariyo tisun saddhdyab'jujjawattati Ihghasamtakatdwdse, Lthdtnsinopi tndnawo 
Santike tassapahhajja, rukkhamulamhi ikada sajjhdyati , pawassitlha migha ; ndgd tapassiya. 


was worthy of being raised to the monarchy, placed him on the throne; but kept him also 
confined within the palace, and giving it out that the raja was suffering from sickness, 
himself administered the government. 

At a certain festival, the populace clamorously called out; “If we have a king, let 
him shew himself.” On bearing this call, the monarch arrayed himself in regal attiro; 
but finding that no state elephant was forthcoming for him (to carry him in procession), 
mentioning, “ Such an elephant will suit me,” sent for the white cl< pliant kept at the tooth 
relic temple. On tho messenger delivering the king’s order, the elephant obeyed. (The 
rdja) mounting him moved in procession through tho capital, and passing out of the eastern 
gate, ordered an encampment to bo formed at the first chfetiyo; and lie built a triumphal 
arch within tho square ol the Maha chGiiyo, formed by the wall ornamented with figures of 
elephants, Mittasfmo having performed many acts of piety died within the year. 

A certain damilo, named Pamlu, landing from the opposite coast, put Mittashno to death 
in the field of battle, and usurped the kingdom of Lank&. All the priucipal natives 
fled to R6hana; and the dainilos established their power ou this (the Anui&dhapura side) 
of the river (Muhiwaluka). 

Certain members of the M6riyan dynasty dreading the power of tho (usurper) Subho, 
the h&lattho, had settled in various parts of the country, concealing themselves. Among 
them, there was a certain landed proprietor named Dhatus6no, who had established himself 
at Nanriiw&pi. His son named Dhath, who lived at the village Ambiliydgo, had two sons, 
Vha us6no and hilatissabddhi, of unexceptionable descent Their mother’s brother 
(Mahanaruo) devoted to the cause of religion, continued to reside (at Anur&dhapura) 
in his sacerdotal character, at the edifice built by the minister Dighasandano.* The youth 
Dhitushno became a priest in his fraternity, and on a certain day while he was chaunting 


* Minuter of Dewananpiatiwo: vide p. 102. 
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Pariklhipilwd hhoglhi chhddayltwd phnntnaeha pofthakancha kumdrancha rakkhi: Tan pass/ matuU ; 
Sixi ii iri sahkdr-ih tasxa rattho pn*6 yati ; tannin Chilian nuduxisi tampiitiswdno rndtulo ; 

"Ullumh wafai/an xatto rdjd hexxuti," nichchhnyah ; ‘ rakkhitaWotiddaya tan wifidramupdgal*. 
“ttho, nis a diwdbhdgdi/ah l-attahbn witimd * iti, sa’ khdntsi / inn d ran tan. Paiyluko tan wijdniya, 
“Ganhathinanti" ptxtd s n>a''t tasxa rutHyni, Ihsawdna sit pi nan (hero nihariltha kumdrakah. 

Tannin nek' hanlnnuitlamni \twai 6 parlwariya i>ar<wintna pasxihxis. Tut6 nikkhamma tc uhho, 
Dakl'hin/ixin■ h disti dgf Gnnandmah mahdaadih pafwd snmpunnamnlthansu gantukamdpi wtgasri ; 
i, Yathd nadoyah war.si am'ii' ah Iw >iupi wdrnya u>dpih yahrlwii eft lit hi watwd Ihira tadd nadih 
Otarittha kumdrtnd saddhih IHxwdna te it'ih’i ndgardjd tadd tlo pitthimpdddsi lina so. 

(Jtturitwd kumdran tan. Wwd pachchanht<nd<n ttah ladd'idlihiro daunts blintwd srxamp.ittina tassadd. 
Chitlikdrtna th trainin' bhattuh paki hippnbhu niyah bhnnji. Thiro tahjdni bhiinjitrynh mnhih iti. 
Pandit rdjdpi kalwdna rdjan waxsamhi pa nr hi mi chain, path Pharindhpi, taliyo, tasxa bhdtako. 
Kanifthn Khu ldapdrindn kuhbah rajjah ; inahan mahirs Dhdlustndnugi xah’ii wihtthisi mahdjani . 
Sahgahisi jane Dhdtusino yujjhiltha rdjino. Sb sola salti waxsihipuhuapdpakard maid. 


at the foot of a tree a shower of rain fell, and a n&ga seeing him there, encircled 
hirn in his folds and covered him and his book with his hood. IIis uncle observed this; and 
a certain priest joalous thereof, contemptuously heaped some rubbish on his head, but 
he was not disconcerted thereby. His uncle noticing; this circumstunce also, came to 
this conclusion: “This is an illustrious (youth) destined to be a king;” and saying to 
himself, “ I must watch over him/’ conducted him to the wihkro; and thus addressing 
him: “ Beloved, do not omit, night or day, to improve thyself in what thou shouldcst 
acquire,” rendered him accomplished, 

Pandu having heard of this, sent his messengers in the night, commanding, “ Seize him. 1 ’ 
The th6ro foreseeing in a dream (what was to happen) sent him away. While they were 
in the act of departing, the mes.-cnaers surrounded the pariwdno, but could not find them. 
These two escaping, reached the great river t»ono in the southward, which was flooded; 
and although anxious to cross, they were stopped by the rapidity of the stream (Malta- 
name) thus apostrophising the river: “O river, as ihou hast arrested our progress, do thou, 
spreading out into a lake equally delay him here;" thereupon, together with the prince, 
descended into the stream. A niga rdja observing these two persons, presented them his 
back to cross upon. Having got acmss, and conducted the prince to a secluded residence, 
and having made his repast on some milk-rice which had been off red to him, he presented 
the residue, with the refection dish, to the prince. Cut of respect lor the th6ro he turned 
the rice out on the ground (in order that he mi.-ht not cat out of the samo dish with him), 
and ate it. The tbdro then foresaw th.it this individual would possess himself of the land. 

The raja Pandu died after a reign of five years. H is son Pharindo, and thirdly his youngor 
brother Khuddaparindo, administered the government; but a constant warfare was kept 
up by Dhdtusdno, harassing the whole population which had not attached itself (to him). 

Dhktusfsno protected (his own) people, and waged war against (the usurper) rdja. That 
impious character dying in the sixteenth year of his reign, the other, third, individual 
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[a.d. 459; a.b. 1002. 


Tinitari tali dsirdjd. Mdsndwaytna tan Dhdtusino winds in tina katwd mahdhawan. 

Hunt tasmin mahipali Ddthiyo damiio tato rdjd wassattayi kutwd Dhdtusina hato tato. 

Pithiyo damiio satta mdse nanidhanan gat.6 Dhdlasinina yujjhitwd, fVansb pachchhijja ddtnilb, 

Athdsi rdjd Lan‘dyan Dhdtustna naradbipo, bhdtardsaha dipamhi damili dr aghdtaki. 

Updyihi anikihi ikawisappamdnaki khnttdhdwdrk niwdsetwd katwd yuddhamashato, 

Sbdhrtwd midinin sddhu, katwdwa sukhitan janan, sdsanancha yathdfhdni t hap hi parandsitan, 

Damili yinuwattinsu kulind kulagdmiwd. “ Ti Manwd sdsananwd no rakkhinsuti ” paknjjiya, 

Than gdmi gahetwdnagamikdsisaraklhaki . Rbhandgamma ti sabbt kulind turnup at t ha hun. 

Than sakkdrasammdna yathd ybgamakdsi so ; amachchi altano duklha sahdyichdbhitosayi. 

Bandhdpttwd mahdgangan kedarolathirbdaki mahdpdlimhi bhikkhunan sdlibhdttancha ddpayi. 
Paygurbgdturatihdnan sdldyakdsi buddhimd KUawdpincha ganhilwa bandhi Gonammahdtiadin. 
Mahdwihdran katwdna pattiyuttamandkulan tathd bbdhigharanehtwa dassaniyyamakdrayi . 

Hhilckhawb paril&wtwd pachehdyihi chatuhipi Dhammdsbkowa sokdsi saygahan Pitakattuyi. 

Attlidrasa wihdrccha thlriyanamakdrayi sampannabhogi dipamhi aithdrasacha wdpiyo, 

became king. Dhitusfcno, carrying on an active warfare against him also, succeeded in 
putting him to death, likewise, within two months. 

After the demise of this king, tho damiio Ddthiyo was raja for three years, when he also 
was put to death by Dhatu.s6no. The damiio Pithiyo then (succeeded), and in the course 
of his warfare with Dhatusthio was killed in seven months. The damiio dynasty then 
became extinct. 

Thereupon the monarch Dhdtusdno became the raja of Lanka. With the co-operation 
of his brother he entirely extirpated the damilos, who had been the devastators of 
tho island by their various stratagems,—by having erected twenty one forts, and inces¬ 
santly waged war in the land; and re-cstahlishcd peace in the counlry, and happiness 
among its inhabitants. lie restored tho religion also, which had been set aside by 
the foreigners, to its former ascendency. 

Some of the natives of rank, male as well as female, had formed connections with the 
damilos. Indignant at this defection, and saying, “These persons neither protected me, nor 
our religion,” (the rdja) confiscating their estates, bestowed them on thnso who adhered 
to him. All the nobility who had fled to Rohana rallied round him; on whom he 
conferred, with due discrimination, every protection and honor ; but more specially grati¬ 
fied those devoted officers who had personally shared his own adversities. 

Damming up the great river (Mahawaluka), and thereby forming fields possessed of 
unfailing irrigation, he bostowed them on the priests entitled to the great alms, for 
the purpose of supplying them with “ sftli ” rice. This wise ruler founded also hospitals 
for cripples, and for the sick. He formed an embankment across the G6no river, including 
the Kklawapi tank. Employing his army therein, he restored the Mahdwihhro, as well as 
the edifice of the bo-tree, rendering it most beautiful to behold. Like unto Dhammhsdko, 
having thoroughly gratified the priests, by fully providing them with the four sacerdotal 
requisites, he held a convocation on the Pitakattaya. He built eighteen wih£ros for 
the fraternities who had composed the “thtirawddi”; and to ensure full crops in the island 



a.u. 4-51) ; a. ft. 1002.] Tuk Maii \hm\so. 

Kdlawdpiwihdrocha KoUpaxsdwanmnako, Dnlkhindqirinumocha wihdra B'addhandmaka, 
Panndwallakabhutdvha tthalldtakassandmald, Pnxdnasinno ; tics audit Dhatmindcha pab&ati 
Magqanithupawitliicha; Dhatimnopi nltarc; pdrhinu Kambawitthhlia; tathd Anturnmiqiri, 

Attdlhi, mdtusiniicha ; Kassipitthikapubbate ; Ruhani Ihiyaqiimdcba, Sdlawdno, H'ibhhand, 

Wthdro Bhiltiwdnucha. Atthdraxa ime maid. Ptid uhlan flambaithi Mahddanlddi tv dpi yd, 
Khuddttkicha udhdrt, su afthdrasa narnttainn wdpiyttcha tathd katwd, tisamiwatu ddpayi. 
Panchawimti hntthancha Mayurapariwcnakan haritwdkdsipthddamikawimti hatthalan. 

Kumdra Sinassapprtwd pubbahhbqan wMdhayi Kdlawdpmhi bhdgaddhan Ih.-Udnnncha sataddiooyan. 
Lohapdsddakt jinni nawakmnmanchakaratji. Mahdthupisu chhatldni tout jinnani kdmt/i. 

Hew tin an pi pal iss ina kala/mlhimahanwiya, sindnapdjdn bodhhxa warahadhissa kdrayi. 
Dhdwantdlohakanridyo tattha pujisi sdlasa alanldran Muni ad asm a’dtisekanchti / drayi. 

Mah db odk ip at it t/i u n d t.ran Lankdya bit fan ip d ydicadwddasaman t vaisan h itdh ip itjama kdra yttn. 
Mahamahindalhirasm kdrrtwd patibimhakan ; Thcrasstdldhanan nctwd, kdtunpujan mahdrnhan, 
Jtativd sahuKxan dipifuti Dipawaman samddixi. Thildnnn tulhha bi!d huuun ddtnnchdndpuyi qulan. 


lio formed also eighteen tanks, (at those places): viz. at tho Kalawapi tun!., a wilitiro of 
that name, also the Ivotipasso, the Dakkhinagiri, the Waddhanauio, the Pannawallako, the 


Bhallatako, the Pashnasinno; in tile mountain division, tho Dhatuseno, the Mauganfithttpa- 
witi; to the northward, the Dhatuseno ; to the eastward, the Kamhawitti; in the same 
direction the AntaramSgiri; at At nil ho the Dhatuseno; the Kassapilthikd, at the mountain 
of that name; in R6hano, the Dayagamo, tho Salawauo, and Wiblnsano wiharos, as well 
as the Bhilliw’ano wiharo. These, be it known, are the eighteen- In the. same manner, this 
ruler ol men having constructed also eighteen small tanks and wiharos; viz., the 
Pandulako, Hambatthi, the Mahadanto, &c., bestowed them on the same parties. 
Pulling down the Mayurupariweno, which was twenty live cubits high, he reconstructed an 
edifice twenty cubits high. Assigning the task to prince S6110, he caused the fourth of the 
fields at Kalawapi, two hundred in number, which were formerly productive, to be 
restored to cultivation. He made improvements at tho Ldhapasado, which was in a 
dilapidated slate. At tho three principal thupos, he erected chhattas. lie celebrated 
a festival for the purposo-of watering the supremo bo-tree, like unto the sinana festival 
ol tho bo-tree held by Dewananpiatisso. lie there made an offering of sixteen biazcn 
statues of virgins having the power of locomotion*; he held also a festival of inauguration 
in honor of the divine sago. From the period that tho bo-tree had been pi mted, the rulers 


in Lanka have held such a bo-festival every twelfth ycar.f 
Causing an image of Maha Mahindo to be made, and conveying it to the edifice (Ainba- 
rnalako) in which the th6ro’s body had been burnt, in order that he might celebrate a 
great festival there; and that he might also promulgate the contents of the § Dipawanso, 
distributing a thousand prices, ho caused it to be read aloud thoroughly. IIo ordered also 


* The wont in literally rendered. It is possibly a clerical error. + This festival is no longer celebrated, and lias probably 
been discontinued from tlie period that Anur&dhnpum ceased to be the seat of Government. 

| The Muhfiwanso; whether brought down to this period, or only to the end of the reign of Muhie<no. to which alone the 
Tikd extends, there is no means of ascertaining 

3 r 






The Mahawanso. 


25S 


[a.d, 459 ; a.b. 1002. 


Rhikkhtuta attano .tine xankdrokiranan saran Wuhan ndddsi wutthatsa pariwinassa attano. 
I'itikamman bahnnhasi teihdrl Abliayuttare sild Satthusxa kdrtsi mandiranr.ha samandapan. 
Buddhaddxakate netti natihi naggliamanid way an akdsi nrtlan Satthusxa ransichulamanin tathd, 

Maui hi ghanan ilchi his die at tan suimittaman himawatthan tatkiwunnan lomahsdwanna chi warnh, 
Pdilajdlan suwannassa pad it man dipamattiiman ndndrdgambaran tattha pujayiltha asahkhiyan. 

Akdsi patimdgthc hahiimangalachetiyi hddhisattechp tat than tun Kdlastlassa Satthuno, 

UpasHinl/ha wh ay a ss dp i Lokandthassa kdrayi rahsich id dma n imiwa A b hist ka wh ayassacha, 
Ituddhabimbnssu kdrisi pubbe wuttan pilandhanan. IFdmapassamhi bodhissa badliisattagharan tathd, 
Metteyassacha kitresi sab ban rdjapilandhanan, samuntd yojane tassa tadurakkhuncha ybjayi. 

Kdrdpesi wihdrisu dhdturdjawha pantiya, tulhd satasahnssihi mahdbedh igha ran war an. 
Thupardmamhi thupassa piijanjinnan tvisodhanan ddthddhiitughurichdpi jinnassa pathankharan, 
Ddthddhdtnkarandancha ransincha ghanakuithiman inahagghamanisankiunan suwannapadumdnicha; 
Vdthddhdtumhi pujisi, pujunr.hdkd. Asankhiyd nhiwarddini ddptsi bhikkhunan dipawasinun. 


sugar to bo distributed among the priests assembled there. (On this occasion) calling to 
his recollection the priest (formerly) resident in the same wiliaro with himself, who 
had heaped dirt on his head, lie did not permit him to participate in these benefits. 
He made many repairs at the Abhayagiri wiharo, and for the stone statue of Iluddho 
an edifice, with an apartment (for the image). On the gem set in the eye of the image of 
the divine teacher by Buddlmdhso being lost, this (rdja), in a similar manner, formed the 
eye with tbo “ chi’ilamani ” jewel (apart of his regal head dress). The supreme curly 
locks (of that image he represented) by a profusion of sapphires; in the same manner the 
“ unnan” lock ol hair (in the forehead between the eyes)by (a thread of) gold; and he made 
offerings (thereto) of golden robes; and also, composed of gold, a foot cloth, a flower and a 
splendid lamp, as well as innumerable cloths of various colors. In the image apartment, 
he constructed many splendid chfitiyos, where there also were (images) of Bodhisattos. 

For the granite statue of Buddho, as well as for the statue ol’ the saviour of the world, 
called the “ Upasarabhawo,” he converted his “chfilaraani” head ornament (into the 
ornament placed on the head of Buddho’s statue, representing the rays of glory); and in 
the manner before described (at the festival of inaugnration) in regard to the imago named 
the Abhisdko, ho invested these (images also) with their equipments. To the Bodhisatto 
*Mctt6yyo, he built an edifice to the southward of the bo-tree, and invested (his image) 
with every regal ornament; and directed that guards should be stationed at the distance 
of one y6jana all round it. He caused the wiharos to be painted with ornamental borders 
of the paint called the 41 dhatu;” as well as the superb edifice of the great bo, expending a 
lac thereon. At the Thtipurfuno he repaired the thfipo and held a festival; he also repaired 
the dilapidations at the temple of the tooth relic. He made an offering to the “Dithkdatu ” 
(tooth relic) of a casket thickly studded with radiant gems, and flowers of gold; and held 
a festival of offerings in honor of the tooth relic. Ho bestowed also innumerable robes 
and other offerings on all the priests resident in the island. Ho made improvements at 


The Buddho who is to appear next, to complete the fire Buddhoe of the present “ Mahibh&d dakappo.'' 



The Mahawakso. 


259 


a.d. 459; A.n, 1002.] 

Kdrdpetwd wihdrisu nawakamman tahin tahin pdkdrlcha gharassdkd sndhdkamman maniharan, 
Muhdcheliyattayi katwd sudhdkammammahdrahan snwannachhattan kdritti lathd wajirachumbatan. 
Mahdwihdrt pdpina Uahdsinina ndsiti wasinsu Wia m mar it <:h ikd hhikkh u Chitiyapabbati. 

Katwd Ambntthalan themwddinan ddtukdmako ydchito tihi tisanclia addsi dharanipati, 
Dhdtupafthdnandmancha kdrrtwd kansaUhajan ddnawai lamjmwuttcsi anmnnihi dwipanchahi , 
Antobuhicha hdretwd nagarassa jindlayi patimdyocha pujesi Dhammdso! asambsamo. 

Tassa punndni sabbdni watlumpuiipadnn tiaro kohindma sainatthdti mukhamattan nidassitaii! 

Tassa put Id duive dsun Kassnpo bhinnamdtuko saindnamdtn kbchiwa Moggalldno maliabbalo. 

Tathdpdnasamd ikd dnhitdcha manoramd bhdginiyassa pnddsi sindpachehanchn tanrha so. 
fPindddsina tdlcsi kasdyurusu so pi tun. Rdjd diswdna dliildya watthanlahiiamakkhitan; 

Katwd lammdtaran tassa nnggajjhdpisi kujjliiya. Tatdppabhuti so baddhawiro saygamma Kassn pan, 
Rajjinitnn phulbhhrlwd, bhinditwd pituanfari. sanghahvtwdjanan.junagdhan gdhdpayi patin. 
Ussdpisi tato chhatlan Kassapo pilnpaklhiyi windsrtwa jane laddhn sabbapupasahdyako. 

Mo "gall duo Into tina kdtnkdmo malidhawan aladdhabalatdydgd Jambudipan balalthiko. 


the several wiharos. At each of those places, he caused the enclosing wall of the edifice 
to be beautifully plastered. At tho three principal chtjtiyos, having had the white plaster¬ 
ing renewed, he made a golden chhatta lor each, as well as a “ chumbatan ” of glass. 

On the Mahawiharo being destroyed by the impious Mahas6no, the priests of thp 
Dhammaruchchi sect had settled at the Chetiyo mountain. Being desirous of rebuilding, 
and conlerring on the th&rawadd priests (the opponents of tbe schismatics), the Ambat- 
thalo wiliaro (at the Chetiyo mountain), and being also solicited by them to that effect, 
the monarch bestowed it on them. 

Having celebrated a festival in honor of the “ DuthadfUu ” relic, at the dedication of a 
metal dish, ho kept up offerings (of rice,) prepared from ten aimnunams of grain ; and, like 
unto the unsurpassed Dhannnas6ko’s, constructing image houses both within and without 
the capital, ho made offerings to those images of Buddlio also. Who is there, who is able, 
by a verbal description alone, to set forth in due order all his pious deeds! 
lie had two sons born of different, but equally illustrious, mothers, named Kassapo and the 
powerful Moggalldno. He had also a daughter, as dear to him as his own life. lie bestow¬ 
ed her, as well as the office of chief commander, on his nephew. This individual caused 
her to be flogged on her thighs with a whip, although she had committed no offence. The 
rdja on seeing his daughter’s vestments, trickling with blood, and learning the particulars, 
furiously indignant, caused his (nephew’s) mother * to be burnt naked. From that period 
the (nephew), inflamed with rage against him, uniting himself with Kassapo, infused into 
his mind the ambition to usurp the kingdom ; and kindling at tho same time an animosity 
in his breast against his parent, and gaining over the people, succeeded in capturing the 
king alive. Thereupon Kassapo, supported by all the unworthy portion of the nation, 
and annihilating the party who adhered to his father, raised the chhatta. Moggallauo then 


* Sho must luivc been the sister of the king, m it is only a sister’s son who would be designated " nephew." The term 
does not apply to a brother's son. 
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The Mahawanso. 


f a .11. 477 ; a.b. 1002. 


Mahdrajjnn winds in a wiyoginaeha siinutio iand/uigdraniwdstna duhkhitampi narddhipaii, 

Dukkh d pet it m upon n o *6 dha Kassapardjakan: “ nulhi rdjakule, rdja, wuttd It pitard Hi f" 

*‘N6li" wutti. ‘'Najdndsichiltamltassa, 6/iumipa, Moggulldnassa gopili nidhin noli?" tadabbrawi. 
Sutu'd tan I tipi to ilute pdhisi pitusannilan “acltikkliantu nidliiiiftdnamUi" watwd nardd/iamo. 

“Mdrttumawhi pdpwma tassupdyo “ ti chintiya, t unlit ahdsi: te g tint tod rdjakassa niwidnyun. 

Tate Niva paknppitwd pesayittha punappvnan: “ sdtlhu disivd salt dy am mi, nahdtwd Kalawdpiyan, 
Marissdmrti" chi idr tied, dha didt: “ saclti mu man Kdlawdpin gamdpitha sakka ndlunti." Tigatd, 
Ranno dhansu. Itdjdpi tutlhaliatthddlianalthika pisisi diiti datwdna rathaii jinn inn c It a 1 ,/, hind, 

Eutah gachchhati bit ftp dlo pdjeuto ralhilo rathan khddanto Injamassdpi, kinrhi matt an add.ti so. 

Tan khddilwd pasidilwa fasmin pannaniadd hold Rloggalldnassa tan kdtun sangahan dwdrandyakan- 
Ewan sampattiyondma chaliiirijjidlatopamd : l nsmd tdsupumajjcyya kohindma sachclauo, 

"Rdjd ititi ” sutwdna thiro so tassa sithndo Itiddhumdsotlanan man.tan saknlanchu traran; saran. 
“Ildjd rbchiti itanti" gopayitwd vjtdicisi. Gantwii rtijdpi wamlitwd ikamnntamupdwisi. 


endeavoured to wage >far against him, but being destitute of forces, with the view of 
raising an army, repaired to Jumhudipo. 

In order that he might aggravate the misery of the monarch, already wretched by thedoss 
of his empire as well as (ho disalfcclion of his son, and his own imprisonment, this wicked 
person (the nephew) thus inquired of the raja Kassapo: “Raja, hast thou been told by 
thy father, where the royal treasures are concealed ? ” On being answered “ No.” “ Ruler 
of the land, (observed the nephew), dost thou not see that he is concealing the treasures 
for Moggallauo ?” This worst of men, on hearing this remark, incensed, dispatched 
messengers to his father, with this command: “Point out where the treasures arc.” 
Considering that this was a plot of that malicious character, to cause him to be put to 
death, (the deposed king) remained silent; and they (the messengers) returning, reported 
accordingly. Thereupon, exceedingly enraged, he sent messengers over and over again, 
(to put tiie same question). (The imprisoned monarch) thus thought: “ Well, let them put 
me to death, after having seen tny friend, and bathed in the Kalawapi tankand made the 
following answer to the messengers: “ If yc will take me to the Kalawapi tank, I shall 
be ablo-to ascertain (where the treasures are”). They, returning, reported the same 
to the rtija. That avaricious monarch, rejoicing (at the prospect of getting possession 
of the treasures), and assigning a carriage with broken wheels, sent back the messengers. 

While the sovereign was proceeding along in it, the charioteer who was driving 
the carriage, eating some parched rice, gave a little thereof to him. Having ate 
it, pleased w ith him, the raja gave him a letter for Moggallano, in order that he might 
(hereafter) patronise him, and confer on him the office of “ Dwaranayako ” (chief warden). 

Thus worldly prosperity is like unto the glimmering of lightning. What reflecting 
person, then, would devote himself (to the acquisition) thereof? 

His friend, the them, having heard (the rumour) “the raja is coming,” and bearing his 
illustrious character in mind, laid aside for him some rice cookod of the “mdsa” grain, 
mixed with meat, which he had received as a pilgrim ; and saying to liimselfj “ the king 
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REVISED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

or TUK 

SOVEREIGNS OP CEYLON, 

AS PUBLISHED IN THE CEYLON ALMANAC OF 1834. 


The dales at which the following events occurred being specified in the Native Histories, they have 
been used for the purpose of correcting the anachronism unavoidable in historical narratives which give 
only the number of years in each reign, without stating in every instance tire fractional parts of a year, 
or the date at which, each reign commenced. 


548 

907 


B. C. Bud. 

Y. M. D. 

0 0 0 The landing of Wejaya, in the year of Buddha’* death. 


236 0 


The arrival of tho minion Mat by Dharm&soka, emperor of Dambadiva, to establish Buddhism in 
Ceylon, in the first year of Dewenipeatissa's reign. 


90 


453 10 


104 599 9 10-J ^ lle deposition of WalagambAhu in the 5th month of his roign, and the conquest of Ceylon by the 

This is the date at which, according to the Mahawawb, Walagambdhu, on hit restoration, founded 
Abhayigiri, being in the 217th year, 10th month and 10th day after buddhism wgs orally promulgated 
by the mission sent by Dharmasoka. But, according to Singhalese authority, it is the date at which the 
10 doctrines of Buddhism were first reduced to writing in Ceylon, while Walagamb6.hn waf still a disguised 

1 fugitive. In the former case, there would be an anachronism of at least 2 years at the restoration of 
this sovereign,—which, however, in this uncertainty, as to the event to which the date is applicable, I 
have not attempted to rectify. 

f The date of the origin of the Wytuliya heresy, which occurred in the first year of the reign of 
10 ^ Waiwahara Tissa. The anachronism up to this period is consequently 6 yean; and the error is adjusted 
(accordingly. 

The date of a revival of the Wytuliya heresy in toe 4th year of the reign of Golu AbhA At the 
accession of this sovereign, so recently after the foregoing adjustment, then is no anachronism. 

Accession 1 
Death 


AD. 

209 752 


252 

275 

801 


Us 0 o| 


810 

844 


0 

20 


1 1 of Mahks en . ■. anachronism 4 y earli-adjusted. 


545 1088 0 0 


888 1381 0 0 


f The date of another revival of the Wytuliya heresy, in the 12tb year of the reign of Ambahaira 
\8ala Maiwan—anachronism 1 year, 8 months—adjusted. 

The date of the origin of the WljrawMiya heresy, in the reign of Mitpella Sen, bat the year of the 


1168 1696* 0 
1200 1748 0 
1266 1809 0 

1847 1800 0 


Sopfcdag it to have originated even in the year of his accession, the anachronism 
yearn—adjusted to thatoxtent, M ^ 


reign is not given. 

(would amount to 4 

0 The acce s sio n of Prkkmnabihu 1st.; error 6 year*—adjusted. 

0 The accession of Sehasa hfaUewa, which is corroborated by the inscription on the Dtunbulla rock. 

8 Theaccession of PandittaPrffaamaBflw 8rd—error 7 yea rs un q u o ted . , ■ 

„ f Tha aeoearica of Bhawanchja Bti>u‘4th—Ai tbs torn of the saiga of thk three immediately preoeed- 
v (lng aovoreigni is not given, the extent of the anachronism hi tUa aMeql na ^ he ascertained. 


In tiw remaining portion of tb#bistorjof Ceylon, therein oowaBt Of date* for tiie fcdjuatment* 
of Hi chronology, which, however, it would he nuperftuoufl to notion fcwe* 
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SOVEREIGNS OF CEYLON. 

Accession. Reign. Relationship of each succeeding 


Xu. 

Name 

Capital. 

B. C. 

Bud. 

Y. M. 

1). 

Sovereign. 

1 

Wejaya 

Tamananuwera 

543 

1 

38 0 

0 

The founder of the Wejayan dynasty 

o 

Upatissa 1st - 

llputiseanuwera 

505 

38 

1 0 

0 

Minister—regent 

:t 

Panduwfisn 

ditto 

504 

39 

30 0 

0 

Paternal nephew of Wejayu 


RAma 

Ramagann * 







Rohona 

Rohona 







niygaim 

DiggAmaduUa 





Rrolhers-inrtnir 


Urawelli 

Mahawelligamn 







AnurAdhu 

AnurAdhapu.ru ■ 







Wijitlu 

Wijittapuru 






4 

Abhaya - 

Upatissanuweru - 

474 

69 

20 n 

0 

Son of PanduwAeo—dethroned 


Interregnum 

- 

454 

89 

17 o 

1) 


5 

1’andukabhnya 

Anuritdhapum 

437 

106 

70 o 

0 

Maternal grandson of Panduw&sa 

6 

Mutasiwa 

ditto 

367 

176 

60 0 

0 

Paternal grandson 

7 

Pevenipiatissu 

ditto 

307 

236 

40 0 

0 

Second sou 


MahanAga 

Mayamu 





Brother 


Yalalatism 

KcUan'm 





Son 


Got&bhaya 

AfAgamn 





Son 


Kcllani-tissa 

Kellanta 





Not specified 


KAwantUsa 

MAgama 





Son of GotAbhaga 

8 

UttiyH - 

Amiradliupura - 

267 

276 

16 6 


Fourth son of Mutasiwa 

9 

MuhAsiwa 

ditto 


'286 

10 0 


Fifth ditto 

10 

Suratissa 0 - 

ditto 

247 

296 

10 0 


Sixth ditto put to death 

11 

Sdnn and Outtika 

ditto 

237 

306 

22 0 


Foreign usurpers—put to death 

12 

Aseln - - - 

ditto 

215 

328 

10 0 


Ninth son of Mutasiwa—deiwsed 

13 

Eldla ... 

ditto 

205 

338 

44 0 


Foreign usurper—killed in battle 

M 

Duttngaimunu 

ditto 

161 

382 

24 0 


Son of KAwantissa 

15 

Saidaitissa 

ditto 

137 

406 

18 0 


Brother 

16 

Tuhl or Thullathauaka 

ditto 

119 

424 

A 1 

10 

Younger son—deposed 

17 

Laiminitissa 1st or Lajjitina 

ditto 

119 

424 

9 8 

0 

Elder brother 

18 

Kalunna or Khali tttan&ga 

ditto 

109 

454 

6 0 

0 

Brother—put to death 

¥ 

Walagambfchu 1st or Wattagimini - 

ditto 

104 

439 

0 5 

0 

Brother—deposed '* v 


Pulahatiha 

ditto 

nos 

440 

3 0 

0 



Biyiha 

ditto 

100 

443 

2 0 

0 

14 7—Foreign usurpers—succes¬ 

-0 i panayarom - - - 

ditto 

98 

445 

7 0 

0 

sively deposed and put to death 


PeliyamAri • 1 

ditto 

91 

452 

9 7 

0 



[Dathiyu - W" ' 

ditto 

90 

458 

2 0 

0 


21 

Walagambahu 1st 

ditto 

88 

455 

12 5 

0 

Reconquered the kingdom 

22 

Mahadailitissh or Mahachula 

ditto 

76 

467 

14 0 

0 

Son 

23 

Chora NAga * 

ditto 

62 

481 

12 0 

0 

Son—put to death 

24 

Kudd Ttaa 

ditto , 

50 

493 

S 0 

A 

Sou—poisoned by his wills 

*35 

Anuld - - 

ditto 

47 

496 

5 V 

0 

Widow 

26 

Makalantissa or Kallakanni Tlssa - 

ditto 

41 

502 

22 0 

0 

Second son of Kuditimt 

27 

BdtiyatUw 1st or BdHkibbaya 

ditto 

19 

524 

26 0 

0 

Sen 




i.xn 


Al’Hr.NiliX. 


No. Name. 

Capital. 

Accettion . Reign. Relationship of eaeh oveooedinf 

A. D. Bud. Y. M. D, Sovereign, 

29 Maha Dailiya Ma'na or Da'thika 

Anura'dhapura 

9 552 

12 0 C 

1 Brother 

29 Addagaimunu or Amanda Ga'mini 

ditto 

- 21 564 

9 8 « 

Son—put to death 

30 Kinihirridaila or Kanija'ni Tim 

ditto 

- 30 573 

3 0 C 

Brother 

31 Kuda' Abha' or Chula'bhaya 

ditto 

- 33 576 

1 0 ( 

Son 

92 Singhawalli or Sfwalli 

ditto 

34 577 

0 4 0 

Suiter—put to death 

Interregnum 

ditto 

• 35 578 

3 0 0 

33 Ellund or Ila Na'ga 

ditto 

- 38 581 

6 0 0 

Maternal nephew of Addagaimunu 

34 Sanda Muhuna or Chanda Mukha 

Siwa - 

ditto 

-« 44 587 

8 7 0 

Son 

35 Yarn Silo or yata'Jakatima 

ditto 

- 52 595 

7 8 0 

Brother—put to death 

36 Subha - 

ditto 

- 60 603 

6 0 0 

Usurper—put to death 

37 Wahapp or Waaahba 

ditto 

- 66 609 

44 0 0 

Descendant of Laiminitisea 

38 Waknais or Wanka Na'aika 

ditto 

- 110 653 

3 0 0 

Son 

39 Gaja'ba'hu 1st or Ga'mini 

ditto 

- 113 056 

12 0 0 

Son 

40 MahalumaW or Mailaka Na'ga - 

ditto 

- 125 668 

6 0 0 

Maternal cousin 

41 Ba'tiya Tim 2d or Bha'tika Tissa 

ditto 

- 131 674 

24 0 0 

Son 

42 Chula Tissa or Kanitthatiesa 

ditto 

- 155 698 

18 0 0 

Brother 

43 Kuhuna or Chudda Na'ga 

ditto 

- 173 71C 

10 0 0 

Son—murdered 

44 Kudana'ma or Kuda Na'ga 

ditto 

- 103 726 

I 0 0 

Nephew—deposed 

43 Kuda Sirina' or Siri N<ga let 

ditto 

- 184 727 

19 0 0 

Brother-in-law 

46 Waiwahainitiwa or Waimtissa 

ditto 

- 209 752 

22 0 0 

Son—murdered : error 6 years 

47 Abha' Sfgi or Abba' Tim 

ditto 

- 231 774 

8 0 0 

Brother 

48 Siri Na'ga 2d 

ditto 

- 239 782 

2 0 0 

Son 

49 Wqa Indn or Wejaya 2d 

ditto 

- 241 784 

1 0 0 

Son—put to death 

50 Sangatina lit - 

ditto 

242 785 

4 0 0 

Descendant of Laiminitissa-poisoncr 

51 Dahama Sirisanga Bo or Sirisanga 

Bodhi 1st 

ditto 

- 246 789 

2 0 0 

Do Do. depoHC-t’ 

52 Golu Abha', Gotha'bhaya or Me- 

ghawarna Abhaya 

ditto 

- 248 791 

13 0 0 

Do. nt 

53 Hakalan Dotu Tim lot 

ditto 

■ ?61 804 

10 0 0 

Son 

54 Maha Son - - 

ditto 

- 275 818 

27 0 0 

Brother : error 4 yeam 

55 Kitairi Mai wan Jut or Kiituwn 

Megha warna 

ditto 

- 302 845 

28 0 0 

Son 

56 D6tu Tim 2d - 

ditto 

- 330 873 

9 0 0 

Brother 

57 Bujaa or Budlia Da'wi 

ditto 

- 339 882 

29 0 0 

Son 

58 U pa tissa 2d - - 

ditto 

- 368 911 

42 0 0 

Son ^ 

Brother * 

59 Maha Nu'ma - 

ditto 

- 410 953. 

22 0 0 

60 Senghot or Sotthi Sdna 

ditto 

- 432 976 

0 0 1 

Son—poisoned 

6 1 Laimini Tim 2d or Chataga'haka - 

ditto 

- 432 975 

1 0 0 

Descendant of LaiminHim 

62 Mitta Sena or Kamlaoia 

* ditto 

- 483 976 

1 0 0 

Not Specified—put to death 

Piodu - 
Pirinaa Kuda 

ditto 

- 434 977 

5 0 0 ' 

# 

ditto 

- 439 982 

16 0 0 


^ Khudda Pa'rinda - 

ditto 

• 455 998 

0 2 0 

. 24. 9—Foreign usurpers 

Dkthiya 

ditto 

- 455 998 

3 0 0 

;W ^ ' " 

Pitthiya - - l.'-.-' - 

ditto 

- 458 1001 

0 7 0. 


64 D&aenkelleya or Ohktu Sfna 

ditto 

459 1002 -18 0 0 

Descendant of the original royal 

65 Sigiri KaMimbu or Kdayapa let* - 

i$ri Gall* Nu- 

» ‘ - 

it 

Ihmily — put. to death 


wwra 

- *77 i»20 : 

18 0 0 

Son— committed suicide 
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Aeoeuion. 

Reign. 

Relalionthip of each tueeeedinp 

No. 

Nam. 

Capital. 


A. D. Bud. 

Y. M. D 

Sovereign. 

66 

Mugalla'na lit. 

Anur&dhapura 

- 

495 1038 

18 0 

0 

Brother 

67 

Kuma'rn Da's or Kuma'ra Dha'tu Sdha ditto 


513 1056 

9 0 

0 

Son—immolated himself 

68 

Kirti Sdna ... 

ditto 


522' 1065 

9 0 

0 

Son—murdered 

69 

y 

Maidi Sfwu or Siwaka 

ditto 


531 1074 

0 0 25 

Maternal uncle—murdered 

70 

Laimini Upa'tissa 3d 

ditto 


531 1074 

1 6 

0 

Brother-in-law 

71 

Arobaherra Salamaiwan or Sila'ka'la 

ditto 


534 1077 

13 0 

0 

Son-in-law: error 1 year 6 months 

72 

Da'pulu 1st or Da'ttha'pa Bhodhi 

ditto 


547 1090 

0 6 

6 

Second Son—committed suicide 

73 

Dalamagalan or Mugalla'na 2d 

ditto 


547 1090 

20 0 

0 

Elder brother 

74 

Kuda Kitsiri Malwan 1st or Kirtisri 


j* 






Megha vama 

ditto 


567 1110 

19 0 

0 

Son—put to death 


Senewi or Maha Na'ga 

ditto 


586 1129 

3 0 

0 

Descendant of the Oka'ka branch 

76 

Aggrabotlhi lit or Akbo 

ditto 


589 1132 

34 2 

0 

Maternal nephew 

77 

Aggrabodhi 2d or Sula Akbo 

ditto 


623 1166 

10 0 

0 

Son-in-law 

78 

Sanghatisaa 

ditto 


633 1176 

0 2 

0 

Brother—decapitated 

79 

Buna Mugalan or Laimini Buna'yn 

ditto 


633 1176 

6 0 

0 

Usurper—put to death 

80 

Abhasigga'lmka or Aaigga'haka 

ditto 

• 

639 1182 

9 0 

0 

Maternal grandson 

81 

Siri Sangabo 2d - 

ditto 


648 1191 

0 6 

0 

Son—deposed 

82 

Kaluna Detutima or Laimina Ku-1 

Dewunuwera or 



n k 

ft-J 

Descendant of Laiminitissa—com¬ 


turiya - - J 

Doudera 


* 04o LI Hi 

U o 

°1 

mitted suicide 


Siri Sangabo 2d 

Anur&dhapura 

- 

649 1192 

16 0 

0 

Restored, and again deposed 

83 

Dalupiatissa lit or Dhatthopatissu 

ditto 

- 

6G5 1208 

12 0 

0 

Laimini branch—killed in battle 

84 

Paisulu Kasumbu or Ka'syapa 2d - 

ditto 

- 

677 1220 

9.0 

0 

Brother of Sirisangab^ 

85 

Dapulu 2d - 

ditto 

- 

686 1229 

7 0 

0 

Oka'ka branch—deposed 

86 

Dalupiatism 2d or HattharDattho- 








patissa 

ditto 


693 1236 

9 0 

0 

Son of Dalupiatissa 1st 

87 

Paisulu Siri Sanga Bo 3d or Ag¬ 








grabodhi - - 

ditto 


702 1245 

16 0 

0 

Brother 

88 

Walpitti Waaidata or Dantana'ma 

ditto' 


718 1261 

2 0 

0 

Oka'ka branch 

89 

Hununaru -Riandalu or Hattha- 








da'tha - ♦ 

ditto 


720 1263 

0 6 

0 

Original royal family—decapitated 

90 

Mabalaipa'nu or Ma'nawamma 

ditto 


720 1263 

6 0 

0 

Do. Do. Do. 

91 

Ka'siyappa 3d or Kasumbu 

ditto 


726 1269 

3 0 

0 

Son 

92 

Aggrabodlu 3d or Akbo 

ditto 


729 1272 

40 0 

0 

Nephew 

93 

Aggrabodhi 4th or Kuda' Akbo 

Pollonnaruwa 


769 1312 

6 0 

0 

Son 

94 

Mihindu lit or Salamaiwan 

ditto 


775 1318 

20 0 

0 

Original royal &mily 

95 

Dappula 2d - 

ditto 


795 1338 

5 0 

ladSL 

0 

Son 

9* 

Mihindu 2d or Dbarmika-Sila'- 







maiga 

ditto 


800 1343 

4 0 

0 

Son # 

97 

Aggrabodhi 5th or Akho 

ditto 


604 1347 

11 0 

0 

Brother 

98 

Dappula 8d or Kuda' Dappula 

ditto 


815 1358 

ie # 

0 

Son 

99 

Aggrabodhi6th 

ditto 


831 1374 

3 0 

0 

Cousin # _ 

100 

Mitwella Sen or Sila'miiga 

ditto 


838 1381 

20 0 

0 

Sen: error 4 years 

101 

Ka'siyappc4th or Ma'gsnyht Stw or 

' 







Mihindu ..... 

' ditto 


858 1401 

33 0 

0 

Grandson , 

102 

Udaya lit -, - 

ditto , v 


891 1434 

35 0 

0 

Brother 

103- 

Udaya 2d - - 

ditto 


926 4469 


0 

Son 

104 

1 

f 

■ 

i 

ditto 


937 1480 


0 

Nephew and son-in-law •.,< 

105 

Ka'siyappa 6th 

ditto 


954 1497 

10 0 

0 

Son-in-law 




1.XIV 


Ai'i>KNi)lN. 


No. Name. 

106 Dappula 4th 

107 Dappula 5 th 
10B Udaya 3rd 

109 Sena ‘2d 

110 Udayu 4th 

111 SfJna 3d 

112 Mihindu 3d 

113 Sena 4tli 


Accession. Reign. Relationship ofeach succeeding 
Capital. A. D. Bud, Y. M. D. Sovereign. _ 

Pollonnaruwa - 964 1507 0 7 0 Son 


ditto 

- 964 

1507 

10 

0 > 

0 

Not specified 

dittrf 

- 974 

2517 

3 

0 * 

0 

Brother 

ditto 

- 977 

1520 

9 

0 

0 

*Not specified 

ditto 

986 

1529 

8 

0 

0 

Do. Do. 

ditto 

- 994 

1587 

3 

0 

0 

Do. Do 

ditto 

- 997 

1540 

16 

0 

0 

Do. Do. 

ditto 

- 1013 

1556 

10 

0 

0 

Son—minor 


114 Mihindu 4th 


- Anura'dhapura - 1023 1566 


Interregnum 


- Pollonnaruwa 


1059 1602 


Mnha Lai or Maha Lila Kirti ” Rohona 
IVikfama Pindi - Kalutottu 

Jagat Pindi or Jagati Pila - '•Rohona 

W 

Pr&krama Pindi or Prakrama 


Lokaiswara 


Kidhmgama 


Brother—ascended the throne at 
Anura'dhapura— tlio foreign popu¬ 
lation settled in tho island had in 
creased to such an extent, that the} 
had gained the ascendency over the 
native inhabitants, and tho king had 
.net his authority over both—In the 
tenth year of his reign, he was be¬ 
sieged in his palace.—He escaped 
in dilutee to Rohonu, and forti¬ 
fied himself at Ambagalla, where his 
0 son Ka'siyappa was bom: he there¬ 
after removed to Kappagolla-nuwera. 
The Solleans invaded the island 26 
yean after the king’s flight from the 
capital, which they occupied; and 
following him into Rohona, cap¬ 
tured him and the queen, whom, 
with the regalia, they transferred to 
Sollee—a Sollean vice-roy ndminis 
tered the government, making l’ol- 
lonnaruwa hie capital.—The king 
died in the 12th year of his captivity. 

The island was governed by the 
Sollean vice-roy, during tho king’s 
captivity. An army of 10,000 men 
was sent from Sollee to assist the 
vice-roy in subduing Rohona and 
capturing gfince Ka'siyappa, but he 
) 0 -j was defeated.— On hearing of the 
demise of his father, the pnnee pro¬ 
claimed himself king of Ceylon, 
under the title of Wikrama Ba'hu, 
and was making great preparations 
to expel the Solleans, when he died. 

The relationship of these kings to each 
other , or to preceding rulers is not always 
staled—During the whole of this period 
which comprises the Intrregnum in Pt/U- 
tee, the country was in a state of complete 
anarchy , owing to the constant invasions 
and irruption of the malabars. Different 
members of the royal family took up the 
•wins of the government of Rohona as 
they were abanddhed by, dr snatched from* 
each predecewor^-At the termination tf 
Prhkruma Pindts reign, no royal candi¬ 
date for the crown appearing it was 
assurned Sy the minister Lokaiswara. 

: The minister—a descendant of Mina- 
m amma h e left a son Kirti, who svbse- 
Iquently assumed the title of Wyoya Mhu. 


Vide Introduction tor the reason for the insertion of these details. 
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LXV 


Aetession. 

No. Name. Capital. A, D, Bud. 


11:» WejayabAhu 1st or | Pollonnaruwa - 1071 1614 .V> 
Sirisangabo 4 th ( 


Reign. 

Y. M. I*. Relationship of each succeeding Sovereign. 

Son—lie was proclaimed in his infancy, on the 
demise of his father Wikrama Bihu, and an embas¬ 
sy was sent to Siam for pecuniary aid, to re-establish 
the Buddhistical dynasty, which aid was afforded. 
In the mean time, Kasiyappu, a prince of royal des¬ 
cent, aided by a brother, became a competitor for 
the throne—he was defeated and slain—Ids brother 
escaped. The news of this victory, together with die 
oppressions of the Soileaus, made the natives flock 
to the standard of WejnyabAhu, who thereupon 
proclaimed war against the Sollcans. After a pro¬ 
tracted and desultory warfare, a general action was 
fought under the walls of Pollonnaruwa.— Tho 
Soileaus being defeated, threw themselves into the 
town, which was carried by storm, after a seige of six 
weeks, and given up to the sword. The king's 
authority was soon recognized over the whole island, 
after the capture of the capital; and the feme of his 
actions extended over alt Dambodiva. Ambassadors 
arrived from the sovereigns of India and of Siam, 
l) <1 and learned priests were sent by Anurtt'dha, king of 

Arracan_At the audience given to the ambassadors, 

the first place in precedence wits assigned to the 
envoy of the buddhist sovereign of Siam, and the 
insult was quickly avenged by the king of Sallee, by 
cutting off the nose and ears of the Singhalese envoy 
accredited to his court Kach monarch then pre¬ 
pared to invade the country of the other.—The Sol- 
lean army embarked first, and landed at Mantotte 
where the Singhalese army was assembled for em¬ 
barkation. Having defeated it, and die country in 
the rear being unprotected, the enemy marched at 
once on the capital, from which the king fled; it 
was occupied by the enemy who demolished the 
palace. The king however soon reassembled his 
army, which, under the command of his son Wtre- 
b&hu expelled the Sollcans from the island.—In 
the 45th year of his reign, bo invaded Sollee, from 
which however, he was obliged to make a hasty re¬ 
treat—The king then turned his attention to internal 
improvements: lie formed and repaired many tanks 
and temples, aud restored the Mainnairia canal, 
which had been destroyed during the Sollean inter¬ 
regnum—He survived lit* martial son. WirabAhu, 
but left other children. 


116 JayabAhu 1st 


ditto 


1126 1669 1 0 0 


Brother—lie was opposed by WikratuabAhu, a 
younger son of the late king, which led to great 
internal commotions, iu which MAlAbarana and 
GajAbAhu, the grandsons, and Siriwallaba, the 
brother, of the late king took part—They were 
subsequently reconciled, each retaining the portion 
of the island, he then held, in which he exercised an 
imperfect authority— WikramabAhu’s capital was 
Pollonnaruwa, he adopted PrAkrama,* the son of 
MAlAbarana, On his demise, GaWhAhu took 
poseeesub of the capital, and bestowed his daughter 
on PrAkrama.. The said PrAkrama, from the great 
services he had rendered the country, became the 
flnorite of his reigning relations, and the idol of 
the people—Ttmm prates subsequently disagreed 
among themselves, and PrAkrama openly aimed at 
the sovereignty—He first drove GajAbAhu from 
the capital into Saffiragam. The ooafllcS wi* again 
renewed, and the capital was regained by GajAbAhu. 
The presets then interfered and mediated between 
They met C ^ jAbAhu at MaBdAliglri wihare, 

1 RatnAwaU'e son whose fame and greatness are predicted in the fiff “ohap.” which it inserted in the appendix 


117 WikramabAha 1st ditto 

Afdndbarana - Rohona 

118 ChijAbAhu 2d ! Pollonnaruwa 

Siriwaiktba or Jfif- - 

tiri Afinic an Rohona 


1127 1670 20 0 0 
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Acceuion. Reign. Relationship of each tueeeatRng Sovereign. 

No. Name. Capital A. D. Bud. Y. M. D. | who consented to resign the sovereignty to Pidkm- 

ma, and caused that abdication to be engraven on a 
rock near that temple. Ho retired to the “ River- 
city " where he died in the 20th year of his reign. 
It is not defined from what date his reign commenc¬ 
ed ; if reckoned from the demise of Wejayabahu, 
[the error in the chronology is six years. 

119 PraTcrama Ba'hu 1st Polionnaruwa - 1153 1696 33 0 0 Crowned king of Pihitf, at Pollonnaruwa, in 

* 1896, on the abdication of Gaja'ba'hu—He imme¬ 

diately took tho field in person to reduce the pro¬ 
vincial chiefs to subjection. His father, who was similarly engaged in 
Rohona, effected his object first, and sent his minister ^lihindu to 
invade Pihiti—In the absence of Pm'krama with his army in the north¬ 
ern districts, both Pollonnaruwa and Anura'dhapura fell into the hands 
of Ma'na'barana. A furious war ensued, which terminated in the father 
being compelled to recross the Muhnwelliganga—On his death bod, by 
tlie advice of his ministers and the priests, he forgave his sou, sent for him, 
and caused him to be crqprnod king of Rohona. Tho king returned to 
his capital, and reduced the whole island to complete subjection: re¬ 
established the ordinances of budhiam ; built a rampart round the city : a 
palace seven stones high, and two edifices of five stories, for priests and 
devotees; formed the garden Manda-Udya'na, und erected in it the 
coronation hall of three stories, and built a temple for tho Dal:idu relic, 
lie married, secondly, a daughter of Kitsiri Maiwan, and she built 
tho ftankot da'goba. At this period the greater streets of Pollonnaruwa 
extended seven gown, and the lesser streets four gows, from the town, 
through its suburbs—Ho sent a minister to Anura'dhapura, to repair the 
neglected edifices and tanks near that city. 

In the 8th year of his reign, the chimb of Rohona revolted, and were 
subdued by tho minister, after a protracted struggle, which occasioned a 
great destruction of lives and property—a severe example was made among 
the insurgents, by impaling, beheading, and other executions.—The minis¬ 
ter remained in that part of the island, and founded the two Mahsna'ga- 
pura at Gintotta. 

The king of Cambodia and Arramana had committed many acts of 
violenco on Singhalese subjects—ho had plundered some merchants trading 
in elephants—had inflicted indignities on the Singhalese ambassador, whom 
he banished to the Malayan peninsula, maimed and mutilated—he had 
intercepted ships conveying some princesses from Ceylon to tho continent. 
—In the 16th year of his reign, to avenge these insults, the king “equipped 
in five months several hundred vessels,” which sailed from the port of 
Palluwutotta, on the same day, with an army on board, commanded by 
Demilla Adikarain, folly provisioned and provided for 12 months. The 
expedition landed in Arramana, vanquished the enemy, and obtained full 
satisfaction. 

The king next turned his attention to the chastisement of Kulasaikera, 
king of Pa'ndi, for the countenance and aid he had always afforded to 
all invaders of Ceylon. A powerful army was sent, under the command of 
the minister Lankana'tha, which subdued Rammissamm, and the six 
neighbouring provinces; drove the king from his capital, and placed his 
sou Wfrapandu on the throne. The names of all the chiefs, who oppos¬ 
ed or submitted to the invading army, are given. Kulasaikera made three 
attempts to recover his kingdom, with the aid of tho king of Bailee—Being 
defeated in all, ahd se ven gows of the territory of Sollee also being subdued, 
he surrendered himself, and made the required concessions. He was restor¬ 
ed to his kingdom, and the Conquered portion of Sollee was made a prin- 
' cipaiity for Wfrapamlu—Lankana'tha returned with a great booty, and 
received an extensive giant of land foi his services. 

During the remainder of his fClgn, the most martial, enterprising, and, 
glorious, in Singhalese history, the king oooupied himself in internal' 
improvements—lie repaired the religious aud other public edifices at 
1 Pollonnaruwa, Anuta'dlmpura, Sigirl aBdJV^lttoWtra, aqd constructed 
Others^—among them, the Ruanweui da^gobh at KirrigaiUa, in Rohona, 

/ A 4o the memory of his queen—He cut mqhj canals for the purpose ef 
‘ diverting rivers into the great tanks—among them the Goda'valri canal, 
a to divert the waters ef the Karagahga Into “ the sea of PraTuama”; the 
, Kalinda canal, to conduct toe waters of Meunairia lake tc the northward; 
'and'tint Jayagsaga asnal to conduct the waters of the Kala'wewe tank 
toAnura'dhapura, -t* •%. ’V 
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No. Name. 

120 Wejayaba'hu 2d 

121 Mahindo 5th or Kitsen Kisda's . 

122 Kirti Nissanga 
Wira ba'hu 

123 Wikramaba'hu 2d 

124 Chomlakanga 

125 Lilawati 

120 Sa'hasamallawa 

127 Kalya'nawati 

128 Dharma'soka 

129 Nayaanga or Nikanga 
Lflawatf 

130 Lokakrwera 1« 

Lflawatf 

131 Pandi Prkkrama fifth u 2d 

132 Ma'gha 

133 Wejayaba'hu 3d 

134 Kalika'la Sahitya Sargwajuya 

Pandita Pra'krama Ba'hu 3d 

135 Bosnt Wejaya Ba'hu 4th 
Bhuwaneka Baku 

136 Bhuwaneka Ba'hu ltt 

137 Pra'krama Ba'hu 3d 

138 Bhuwaneka Ba'hu 2d 

139 Pandita Pra'krama Bahoo 4th 

140 Wunny Bhuwaneka Ba'hu 3d 

141 Wejaya Ba'hu 5Ui 

142 Bliuwaneka Ba'hu 4th 

i 

143 Pra'krama Ba'hu fith * 

144 Wikramaba'hu 3d 


145 Bliuwaneka Ba'hu 5th 

146 Wejaya Ba'hu 5th or Wfra Ba'hu 

147 Sri Pra'krama Ba'hu 6th 
<# 

148 Jayaba l hu2d 

149 Bhuwaneka Ba'hu 6th - 

150 Pandita Pra'krama Ba'hu 7th 

151 Wira Pra'krama Ba'hu 8th 
153 Dharma Pm'krama Ba'hu 9th 
153 Wejaya Ba'hu 7th 


Utvii 


Capital• 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Relationship of each succeeding 

A. D. Bud. 

Y. M. D. Sovereign. 

PoUonnaruwa 

- 1186 1729 

1 0 0 

N ophew—murdered 

ditto 

1187 1730 

0 0 5 

Usurper—put to death 

ditto 

llflj 1790 

9 0 0 

A price of Ka'linga 

ditto 

1196 1739 

0 0 1 

Son—put to death 

ditto 

1196 i739 

0 3 0 

Brother of Kirti Nissangu—put 

ditto 

1196 1739 

0 9 

to death 

Nephew—deposed 

ditto 

1197 1740 

3 0 

Widow of Pra'knunaba'hu-deposed 

ditto 

1200 1743 

2 0 

Oka'ka branch—deposed 

ditto 

1202 1745 

6 0 

Sister of Kirti Nissanga 

ditto 

1208 1751 

1 0 

Not specified—a minor 

ditto 

1209 1752 

0 0 17 

Minister—put to death 

” ditto 

1209 1753 

1 0 0 

Restored, and again deposed 

ditto 

1210 1753 

0 9 0 

U Burper—deposed 

ditto 

1211 1754 

0 7 0 

Again restored and deposed a third 

ditto 

1211 1754 

3 0 0* 

time 

Usurper—deposed 

ditto 

1214 1757 

21 0 0 

Foreign usurper 

Dambadeniya 

1235 1778 

24 0 0 

Descendant of Sirisangabo 1st 

ditto 

1266 1809 

35 0 0 

Son: error 7 years 

Pollounaruwa 

1301 1844 

2 0 0 

Son 

Yapahu or Subha- 
pabatto 

ditto 

1303 1846 

11 0 0 

Brother 

Pollounaruwa 

1314 1857 

5 0 0 

Sou of Bosat Wejayaba'hu 

Kurunaigalla or 

Histisoilapura - 

1319 1862 not stated 

Son of Bhuwanekaba'hu 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Gampola or Gangn 
idripura 

1347 1890 

do. 

do. 

do. 

14 0 0 

Not specified 

ditto 

1361 1904 

10 0 0 


Partly at Kandy or 

Sengadagalla Hu- 

wem 

1371 1914 

7 0 0 

Cousin 

Gampola or Gan- 

ga'stripura 

1378 1921 

20 0 0 


ditto 

1398 1941 

12 0 0 

Not specified 

Kotta or Jayawar- 

danapura 

1410 1953 

52 0 


ditto 

1462 2005 

2 0 

Maternal grandsou—put to death 

ditto 

1464 2007 

7 0 

Not specified 

ditto 

1471 2014 

14 0 

Adopted ion 

ditto • - 

1485 2028 

30 0 

Brother of Bhuwanekaba'hu 6th 

11 ' ditto V • 

1505 3048 

23 0 

Son 

ditto ‘ 

1527 8070 

7 0 

Brother—on urdered 
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Accession. 

Reign. 

Relationship of each succeeding 

No. 

Name. 


Capital. 

D. Bud 

Y. M. D. 

Sovereign. 


Jayawtra Banddra 

- 

Gampola 

- V 




154 

Bhuwaneka Ba'hu 7th - 

- 1 

Kotta 

- 1534 2077 

8 0 

0 

Son' 


Mdyddttnnai 

- 

Sitduaka 

- 





Raygam Banddra 

- 

Raygam 

- 





Jayaudra Banddra 

- 

Kandy 

- 



- 

155 

Don Juan Dharmepa'la 

- 

Kotta 

- 1542 2085 

39 0 

A 

Grandson 


A Malabar 

- 

Yapahn 

- 





Portuguese 

- 

Colombo 

- 





fVidiye Rdja ' 

- 

Pailatnda Nowera 





R&jaringha 

- 

Au/issdwelle 

- 





Idirim&tU Suriya 

- 

Seven Kories 

- 



* 


Wikrama Bihu 

- 

Kandy 

- 



Descendant of Sirisangabo 1st 

1.56 

Ra'jasingha 1st 

- 

Sita'waka 

- 1581 2124 

11 0 

0 

Son of Mdyddunnai 


Jay a Suriya - 

- 

Sitdwska 

- 

„ 


r 


Wtdiye Rdja s queen 

- 

ditto 

- 




157 

Wimala Dharma 

- 

Kandy 

■ 1592 2135 

12 > 0 

A 

Original royal fiunily 

158 

Sena'ratana or Senerat - *' 

- 

ditto 

- 1604 2147 

31 0 

0 

Brother 

159 

Ba'ja-singha 2d 

- 

ditto 

- 1635 2178 

50 0 

0. 

Son 


Kumira-singa 

- 

Ouvah 

- 



Brother 


Wijaya Pdla 

- 

Matelle 

- 



Brother 

160 

Wimala Dharma Suriya 2d 

- 

Kandy 

- 1685 2228 

22 0 

0 

Son of Ra'ja-singlia 

161 

Sriwira Pra'krama Narendrasingha 







or Kundasa'la 

- 

ditto 

- 1707 2250 

12 0 

A 

Son 

162 

Sriwejaya Ra'jasingha or Iiangu- 








• rariketta ■ 

- 

ditto 

- 1739 2282 

8 0 

0 

Brother-in-law 

163 

Kirtisri Ra'jasingha 

- 

ditto 

- 1747 2290 

34 0 

0 

Brother-in-law 

164 

Ra'ja'dhi Ra'jasingha 

- 

ditto 

- 1781 2824 

17 0 

A 

Brother - 

165 

Sri Wickiema Ra'jasingha 

- 

ditto 

- 1798 2341 

16 A 

A 

Son of the late king's wife's sister. 


deposed by the English, and died 
in captivity. 


[N. names printed t»» the above tables in Italics, are those of subordinate or contemporary 

princes .3 
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As an illustration of the grounds on which J suggest that there is no such glaring disparity in 
extravagance between the mythology and legends of the East and of the West, as should necessarily 
prescribe the condemnation and rejection of the former, I extract two passages, the one from Herodotus, 
and the other from Justinus. 1 specially select these extracts, as Mahanamo, the author of tin* 
Muhawanso may be considered in the diameter of ,k an historian," as regards his history of Ceylon, and 
that of an epitomist," as regards his sketch of his lmddliistical history of India; and he is thereby 
compared, respectively, with authors who are recognized as u the Father of History,'’ and *• the 
epitomist," in the literature of the west. lu the former of these extracts, while the remarkable coincidence 
in the tenor of the fabulous histories of Cyrus and Chandragupta cannot possibly escape notice, 
it will surely not he denied that the extravagance, generally, of the former transcends that of the latter 
And in Justinus’ account of iSandraeottus, if there he much of the marvellous which mu 9 t (though not 
corroborated by eastern annals) be attributed to an eastern origin, it must at least be admitted that 
it l’alls short of the absurdity of the. intervention of the embraces of Apollo, and of the impression of the 
ligurc of the anchor on the thigh, had recourse, to, by western authorities, to render Seleueus and 
his descendant illustrious. ---- 

t 

Lawkk.vi's miNsi.vnoN of IIxhodoii > Ci.in l«»7 to l.ta 

Asl vagus the son ol (Haxaics succeeded to the empire. He had a daughter, to whom lie gave the name ot' Mundane . 
Astyages fancied in tun sleep that lie* saw her disehurge such u quantity of urine, that it not only filled hi, own city, liut .il-i 
in allowed the whole of Asia. Having communicated his vision to the interpreters of dreams among the Magi he was alarmed 
when ho heard fioin them the particulars So that afterwards, when Mundane was marriageable, lie would not give her to 
any of the Mcdes worthy of Ins alliance, dreading the result of his vision ; hut united her to a Persian, who*>e name was 
Cambyses, whom In. understood to be of a good family, and peaceable disposition, because he regarded him as greatly inferioi 
to a Mode of the middle rank. In the first year after Mundane was married to (’amhyses, Astvges beheld another vision ; 
he thought ho saw a vine spring from his daughter's womb, and that vine cover the whole of Asia 1 when he had had that 
vision, and communicated it to the interpreters of dreams, he sent for Ins daughter, who was then near her delivery*, out of 
the Persian territory; and after her urrWul, kept a strict watch over her, intending to destroy her offspring. For the 
explainers of dreams among the Magi had, from his vision, pointed out that the issue of his daughter would one day reign in 
his place. Astyages, accordingly, wishing to guard himself against such an event, called to hint, as soon as Cyrus was born, 
ilarpagus, a relation, the most faithful to him of the Medes, and his confident in all matters; to him he spoke as folios s : 
l * Ilarpagus, 1 would have thee by no means neglect the business with which I now trust thee; do not deceive me. lest 
“ attaching thyself to others, thou shouldst cause thy own fall. Take the infant which Mundane has brought forth, carry it to 
• thy house, and there destroy it; and then bury it in such manner as thou wilt think proper.” The other replied : “ Sire, 
** hitherto thou hast never seen any thing like ingratitude in the man that now stands before thee: 1 shall take care for the 
“ time to come also not to offend thee . therefore if it be thy pleasure that this should be done, as thou sayest, it behoves me, 
“ so far nt least as is in my j tower, to execute it carefully.” Harpogus having answered in these words, and the infant being 
delivered up to him, adorned in the dress of the dead, proceeded, weeping, towards his house ; and at his arrival, related to 
lus own wife the whole discourse, Astyages had held to him *. whereupon the woman said to him. “ What dost thou intend, 
then, to do now ■*” “ Not according to the commands of Astyages,” he replied ; “ not even were he more mad and wrath 

'■ than he now is, would 1 at any rate obey his will, or lend myself to such a murder. 1 will not be his murderer for many 
” reasons; for the child is my own relation, and, moreover, Astyages is old, and without male issue , now should the empire 
“ at liis death descend to this daughter, whose infant he now wishes to destroy by my hands, what else would then remain 
“ for me but the greatest danger ? Nevertheless it is necessary, for my safety, that this infant should perish ; but some one of 
“ Astyages’s people, and not mine, must be the executioner.” He spoke thus, and immediately dispatched a messenger for 
one of Astyages's herdsmen, who, he knew, fed his flocks in pastures well adapted to his purpose, being situated in mountains 
much infested with wild beasts. His name was M itradates, and he was married to a fellow-slave : the name of the woman with 
whom he lived was, in the Greek language. Cynn: in that of the Medes, Spare, tor the Medes call a bitch Space The 
pastures where this herdsman kept the cattle weie at tlv*- hint of a range nf mountains, northward of Echatana, and toward* 
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ilio black sen, loi in that direction, m the neighbourhood of the Laspeires, the country of the Moles is very mountainous, 
lofty, an<l covered with wood, whereas the rest of the country is all level. The herdsman who was sent for having come 
accordingly with great diligence, Ilarpagus spoke to him thus : “ Astynges commands thee to take this infant, and expose 
“ him on the most desert of the mountains, so that he may quickly perish : he ordered me likewise to tell thco this, that if 
“ thou dost not destroy it, or if in uny manner thou contributes! towards saving its life, thou shall perish by the most cruel 
11 death: I am also commanded to see myself the child exposed.”—The herdsman having received these orders, took up the 
infant, went back by the same way, and returned to his cottage. Now while he was gone to the city, it so happened tliat 
his own wile, who expected her delivery every day, brought forth at that time u child. They were both anxious on each other’s 
account; the man being concerned for the delivery of his wife, and the woman being uneasy, as it was not usual for 
Ilarpagus to send for her husband : so thut when he appeared before her at his return, the woman, seeing him thus unexpec¬ 
tedly, spoke to him the first, ami asked, wherefore Hurpugus hud sent for him in such haste. “ Wife, said he, when f 
••reached the city, I beheld and heard such things as I wish I had never seen ami had never happened to our masters. The 
“ whole house of Ilarpagus was filled with lamentation ; terrified, I entered, and us soon ns 1 went in, l beheld on the ground 
" an infant, panting and weeping, adorned with gold, and a colored garment. When Tlarpugus saw me, he ordered me 
“ instantly to take up the infant, carry him away, and expose him in that part of the mountains that is must infested with 
“ wild beasts; saying that it was Ast vagus himself who commanded me to do so, and threatening me with severe punishment 
“ if 1 did not obey ■, I took up the child, supposing it belonged to one of the family, and carried it away ; for I certain!) 
“could never have imagined whose it was. Nevertheless I was astonished when,I beheld the gold and richly ornamented 
“ clothes ; as I was likewise at the mourning tliat appeared in the house of Ilarpagus : hut soon after, while on my road, I 
“ received indeed a full account from the servant who conducted me out of the city, and placed the child in my hands ; that 
“ he is in truth the son of Astvages's daughter, Mniulunc, and of Cambyscs son of Cyrus, and that Astynges commands that 
“ he be put to death. So now here he is.” At the same time that the herdsman spoke these words, he uncovered the 
infant, and showed it to his wife ; she, seeing the body was stout and well shapen, burst into tears, and embracing the knees of 
her husband, besought him liy all means not to expose the child. But he declared, that it was not possible to do otherwise . 
in as much as witnesses were to come from Ilarpagus to see that ho had executed his orders; ami if he did not do so, lie 
would be most cruelly put to death. The woman, socing she could not prevail upon him by that mean-, once more 
addressed him in the following words ■ “ Sinrc then, I cannot prevail upon thee not to expose the child, I beseech thee to 
•* act in this manner, if it is indeed necessary that a child should be seen stretched out on the mountain : us I have myself been 
• delivered, and have brought forth a still-born child, do thou carry that out and expose it, and let us bring up the son of A sty 
“ ages's daughter, as if he wore one of our own : and by that means neither canst thou be convicted of betray ing our master-. 

1 nor shall we lako bad counsel for ourselves, for (he dead child will receive a royal burial, and the living one will not lose 

“ his life.”_The herdsman, thinking that his wife spoke very much to the purpose, immediately did as she advised ; the child 

that he had brought for the purpose of putting to death, he gave to his wife: and taking his own, which was dead, ho placed 
it in the cradle in which be had brought the other; and covering it with all the ornaments of the other infant, he carried is 
to the most desert of the mountains, where he exposed it. On the thiol day of the infant's being exposed, the herdsman 
went to the city, leaving one of his hinds to watch over it; and coming to the house of ilarpagus. declared that he wn- 
ready to show the dead body of the child. Ilarpagus, therefore, sent the most trusty of his guards, and upon their report 
had the herdsman's child buried. Thus one was buried; but the other, known afterwards hy the name of Cyrus, the 
herdsman’s wife took to herself, and brought up, giving him some other name than that of Cyrus. 

When this child was ten years of age, an event of the following nature, which happened to him, discovered who he was 
he was, playing in the sunm village where the stalls were, arousing himself in the road with other lads of his own age; and 
the boys, in sport, accordingly elected to be king over them this youth, who commonly went by the name of the herdsman’s son. 
He nominated some of them to be stewards of the buildings; others to be his guards; one of them to lie the king's eye; to 
another he committed the office of bringing to him the petitions: thus assigning to each Iris proper duty. One of these 
lads, who was sharing in the sport, was a son of Artembares, a man of rank among the Modes ; but as he would not perform 
what Cyrus had assigned him to do, the latter commanded the other boys to lay hold on him ; and they obeying his orders, 
Cyrus handled him pretty sharply with a scourge. The other, as soon as he was liborated, complained highly of having 
suffered a treatment so unbecoming his rank ; and going bock to the city, complained to his father of the strokes lie had 
received from Cyrus, not that he said, “ from Cyrus” (for that was not yet the name by which he was known) but from the 
son of Astvages's herdsman Artembnrcs, inflamed with anger, instantly went into the presence of Astvage-*. taking his son 
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with him; lie declared that he buttered indignant treatment; 11 Sir," said he, showing the hoy’s shoulders, “ it in thu 1 vc air 
insulted by thy slave, the son of n herdsman." 

Astyages having heard and seen, and wishing to uvengo tho boy for Artembares's suke, sent for the herdsman and his sun 
When they were both before him, Astyages looked at the lad, and said to him, “ what, then, being the son of such a fatlm, 

“ hast thou had the audacity to treat with this indignity the son of this tho first nobleman in my court?" The youth 
replied as follows : “ My lord, it was with justice that I behaved thus towards him -. for the boys of the village, of whom In 
" was one, in play, constituted me king over them; as I appeared to them the best adapted to the office. All the other 
■ boys accordingly executed the orders 1 gave them; but this one refused to obey, and took no account of my command--. 

" wherefore lie received punishment. If then I am on that account deserving of any chastisement, I am here before 
" theo ready to undergo it.” While the boy was thus speaking Astyages recognized him; for the features of his face seemed 
to resemble his own, his answer was noble, and the time of the exposition of his daughter’s child, appeared to agree with th.* 
hoy’s age: struck with these circumstances, he remained silent for some time. Having at last with some difficulty recovered 
himself, and wishing to dismiss Artembarcs, in order that taking the herdsman apart, he might examine him, he said - 
1 Artembarcs, l will manage these matters so that neither thou nor thy sen shall have any cnii-c to complain." In this 
manner lie dismissed Artembarcs ; and the servants, by the orders of Astyages, conducted Cy rus into the inner part ol'the 
palace. When the herdsman nlone was left, Astyages asked him, whence he hud received the lmy, and who it wits that had 
delivered him to him. The peasant replied, that he was his own child, and that the woman who had bore him was still 
living with him. Astyages told him that he had not taken good counsel, hut wished to bring himself into great straits: 
at the same time that he pronounced those words, he beckoned to the guards to lay hold on hint. Thu herdsman 
being taken to the rock, accordingly discovered the truth. Beginning then from the beginning, he di-clo-ed all, speaking the 
until; he next had recourse to supplications, and besought the king to forgive him. When the herdsman had confessed the 
liuth, Astyages no longer regarded him ns of any great consequence, but violently irritated with flarpagu-, lie commanded 
the guards to call him. When liar pages appeared in his presence, Astyages put to him this question : " In what mama, 
didst thou, Harpngiis, destroy the infant horn of my daughter, and which I delivered to thee?" Ilarpagus, seeing tie. 
herdsman in the apartment, did not recur to falsehood, lest he should be refuted and convicted; he answered therefore . 

" Sire, when l had received the infant, I deliberated, considering within myself how I might act according to thy desire, and. 

without subjecting myself to blame from thee, be it murderer neither with regard to thy daughter nor thyself; I consequently 
'• acted in the following manner : l sent for this herdsman, and delivered to him the infant, telling him that it was thy orders 
- that it should be put to death : and so far, in saying that, T vuh not guilty of falsehood ; for such were thy commands. 1 
delivered the infant then to him, enjoining Inm to expose it on a desert mountain, and remain by it on the watch so long as 
" it kept ulive; threatening him most severely if he did not execute fully those ordeis. Afterwards, when this man had 
■■ executed tny commands, and the infant was deud, I sent the most faithful of my eunuchs, and Inn ing seen by them that 
-• the child was no longer alive, I buried it. Thus, Sire, did matters happen in this business; and such was the kite of the child * 

Ilarpagus, accordingly confessed the truth. And Astyngus, concealing the anger which possessed him at wliut had 
taken place, begun by narrating ugnin to ITnrpngus the whole affair, as he had himself heard it from the herdsman ; ami 
afterwards, when lie lmd repeated the history to him, he ended by saying ■‘that the youth was still alive, and that he 
'■ was pleased with what had happened.'' •* For," said lie. (these being hi- own words) “ I grieved much at what had been 
“ done to the child; und l was not a little sensible to the reproaches of my daughter. Since, then, fortune has taken n 
favorable turn, do thou send thy son to the young new comer, and attend me thyself at supper, for I intend to otter sacrifice 
■ l for the salvation of the hoy, to those gods to whom that honor belongs.” 

Ilarpagus, when he lmd heard this discourse, adored the king, and, greatly pleased that his fault had been successful 
to him, as well as that he was invited to the feast in celebration of the fortunate event, went to his home. As soon 
u* ho entered, he sent his only son, who was about thirteen years old, bidding him go to tho palace of A-tvages, and do what¬ 
soever that prince should order. Ilo himself being filled with joy, related to hi- wife what had happened. Astyages, when 
the lad arrived, killed him and cutting him into bits, roasted some of the flesh, and hailed the rest; and Ini'ing it properly 
dressed, kept it in readiness. Afterwards when the hour of supper came, the other guests, as well as Harp.igus approached ; 
before tho rest and Astyages himself, tables were placed, spread abundantly with mutton; but to Ilarpagus the flesh of h>s 
own son was served up, the whole of it, excepting the head and the extremities of the hands and feet: those prnts were kept 
aside, covered up in u basket. When Harpagus seemed to havo eaten enough of the food, Astyages asked hitn whether lie 
was at all pleased with the fen-t; and Harpagus declaring that he was extremely pleased, those who had it m charge. 
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nrimght the head of his Min, coveioil up, together with the hands and feet. mid standing before him. liaitc Inin uncover anr 
take what lie chose of them. I Impugns obeyed; and uncovering the basket, beheld the remains of Iris miii He was not 
however, disturbed at the sight, hut preserved his presence of mind. Astyages risked him, if he knew what animal 
he had eaten the flesh of; the other replied, lie was aware of it, and that whatever a king might do, it was pleasing. After 
making this answer Ire tool; up the remnants of the Heslt, and went home, intending. I suppose, to bury all the parts of his 
■>011 that he had collected. 


Such was the revenge Astyagos took on Harpagus. lint deliberating concerning Cyrus, lie called the same Magi "ho 
had interpreted his drerun in the manner before mentioned ; when they arrived, Astyages a-l»ed them in what manner they 
had interpreter! his dream The Magi, as before, answered, saying, it was decreed by fate the child should rule, if he survived 
and did not die first. The king replied to them in the following words “The child exists and survives; nuil having been 

• brought up in the count’y, the lioy.s of the village eonstiti ted him then king, and he has completely done all the same as 
“ those that are in rculitr sovereigns : for he laid nominated guards, anil ushers, and ministers, and all the other officers Now 

what does it appear to you these things port end The Magi answered • “Since the child survives, and has reigned 
- ntlltoul any premeditated design, do thou thence take coinage, and tie of good cheer, us fie will not now reign a second t 

• time : for even some of the oiacles have ended in a frivolous accomplishment, and diciims also in the end have tended't'> 

* 'light events." Astynges replied : “ I myself also, Magi, am of the same opinion, that the child having been named king, 

• the dream is fulfilled, and 1 have now nothing to fear from him, lievcrtheles'. weigh the matter well, and then give 

• me such advice as may be safest lbr my own fumily as well as for yourselves ” To this the Magi replied “Sue, to us it n 
of grout importance that thy government should he upheld: for if it devolves to this child, v>uu is a 1’cr'ian, it will then 

■ |«iss to another nation, and we, who aie Modes, would become slave', and be held in no account by the I'er'i.ins, to whom 
' we should he as foreigners , hut while thou, who art our country man, renmuiest king, vve ourselves rule in part, and receive 

• high honors at thy hands. So lb.it, in every res|H*et, it is our interest to watch fur thv safety, anil that ot till government, 
“and now, did we see any cause lbr liar, we would communicate it well to thee , but at present, lliv dream having been 
' fulfilled bv u trilling event, we ourselves take courage, und exhort thee also In do the same, send this child away from beton- 

■ thy eyes to the country of the Persians, und to his parents."—When Astyages heard this, lie was filled wtlli jov , and 
tailing Cyrus, lie said to him : L< My child, 1 liad condemned tliue on account of the vision id a vain dream, but by thy own 
■fortune, thou survivest; depart now, therefore, with my good wishes, for Persia, ami I will send an escort with thee; when 

■ tlum arrivest there, thou wilt find thy father and mother, who are very dilleieut from the herdsman, Mitruilute-. 


■ and his wife.” 

Astynges having thus spoken, dismissed Cyrus, who, on his return to the residence ot Cambist's, was received bv In- 
parents; and when they leanit who the stranger wan, they embraced him with tiunsport, as one indeed whom they had con 
'iderod dead from the time of his birth. They then inquired in what manner his life was saved. The youth sjioke to them, 
saying, that he did not before know, hut had much mistaken; that on the road lie had been informed of all that had 
happened to him ; for he had thought he was the son of a herdsman of Astyages, till on the road from Media lie hud learnt 
the whole circumstance from his eseorters 1ft* stated that he had been brought up by the wife of the herdsman , this woman 
he was constantly praising, and Oyno was the whole subject of his discourse : his parents laid hold of this name, and in order 
that their son might appear to the Persians to have been more providentially preserved, they spiead about the report, that 
when exposed, a hitch had suckled Cyrus. Ami thenec it was that this opinion prevailed. Cyrus being arrived at man's 
estate, and become the most valiant anti beloved of his equals in age, llurpagus, who much wished to he revenged ot 
Astyages, sought, by sending him gifts, to court his assistance: for, being but a private individual, he did not discern any 
possibility of taking, by himself, vengeance on Astyages; but when he saw Cyrus growing up, he endeavoured to make 
him his associate, comparing the sufferings of that young prince to his own. But, before this, the following measures 
had already been taken by him ; ns Astyages treated the Medes with asperity, he had communicated with all the chief men 
of the nution, and persuaded them that it was to their interest to proclaim Cyrus, and put an end to the reign of Astyages 
This plot being concerted, and llurpagus ready he accordingly next wished to communicate his project to Cyrus, who wus 
living in Persia; and as he had no other manner of so doing, since the roads were guarded, be contrived the following method. 
He prepared dexterously a hare, and ripping open its belly, without at all discomposing the hair, he placed in it a letter, in 
which he had written what he thought proper. He then sewed up the belly of the bare, and giving to the most trusty of his 
servants some nets, aa if he had been a hunter, he sent him to the land of the Persian*, commanding him by word of mouth 
at tltc suroe time lie gave the hare to Cyrus, to direct him to paunch it with his own hands, and to let no one be present. 
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when he did so. These orders were accordingly executed; and Cyrus receiving the hare, ripped it up, and Finding the letter 
which was contained in it, he took it and read, The letter said as follows : “ Son of Canibyses, the gods watch over thee, 

“ for otherwise never wonldst thou have had such good fortune. Do thou now take vengeance on Astrages thy murderer , 

“ for, according to his intention, thou wouldst have perished, hut through the gods and me thou survivest. 1 presume thou 
“hast long since learnt all, both what waa done with regard to thyself and what 1 have suffered at the hands of Astyages, 
“because I did not put thee to death, but delivered thee to the herdsman. If thou choose now to listen to iny counsel, thou 
“ shalt rule over all the land that Astyages governs. Prevail on the Persians to rebel, and then march against the Mcdes ; 

“ and whtther f myself am named by Astyages to leud the army against thee, or any other chief men among the Medes, 
“thou wilt be successful, for they will be the first to withdraw from him, and going to thy side, will do their endeavours to 
“ destroy Astyages. Be certain, then, that here at least all is prepared ; do as I tell thee, and do it quickly." 

When Cyrus Imd received this intelligence, he considered which would be the most prudent manner of prevailing on the 
Persiuus to detach themselves. After some deliberation, he devised the following, as the most expedient, and acted 
accordingly. He wrote down on a letter what he had determined, and convened an assembly of the Persians; then opening 
the letter, and reading it out, he declared that Astyages appointed him commander of the Persians. “ Now, therefore,” 
continued he, *' men of Persia, l propose to you to come hither, each with a hill ” Such ivns the proposal of Cyrus. There 
are several tribes of the Persians, certain of which Cyrus assembled, and persuaded to separate from the Medes; they were 
the following, on which all the rest of the Persians depend ; to wit, the Pasargadoe, the Maraphii, the Maspii: of these the 
Pasargadoe are the principal, of which the Achurntcnidoc, from whence spring the rojal family of the Pcrscdoc, are a branch; 
the following likewiso are others of the Persian tribes : the Pnnthialaci, Derusiuei, Uernumi. all of which aie husbandmen; 
the rest of the tribes, namely, the Dai, Murdi, Dropici, Sagartii, arc nomades. When all were come, bearing the above- 
mentioned instrument, there being a certain portion of the Persian territory extending from about eighteen to twenty stadia, 
overrun with brambles, Cyrus commanded them to clear that apace in a day. When the Persians had completed the 
imposed task, be next directed them to meet on- the morrow after they had washed. Meanwhile Cyrus having collected 
in one place all the goats, sheep, and beasts of his father, killed them, and prepared them, intending to feast the ;inm of the 
Persians withal, and with wine, and most delicate dishes of meal. On the following day, when the Persians were anived, he 
desired them to stretch themselves on the green sward, and feasted them. When they afterwards arose from their repast, 
Cyrus asked them whieh was most grateful to them, whether the present fare, or that which they had the day before. The 
men said, that there was a great difference between the two; since, on the preceding day, they had experienced every evil, 
while on the present they had experienced every thing that was good Cyrus laying hold of this answer, disclosed the whole 
of his project, saying. “ Men of Persia 1 thus is it with you ■ if you determine to obey me, these and very many sweets 
11 more are yours, without being exposed to any slavish toil: but, on the other band, if you determine not to obey me, toils 
“beyond number, and like to that of yesterday, are your share. Follow me, therefore, and be free foi, with regard to 
“ myself, it seems as if 1 were by divine providence born to place those advantages within your grasp , with regard to 
“ yourselves, I hold you not inferior to the men of Media, either in wur or in any other respect. Things being thus, rescue 
“ yourself as soon as possible from the bonds of Astyages." 

The Persians, therefore, who, even long since, had held it a disgrace to be kept under by the Medes, having now a leader, 
prepared joyfully to assert their freedom. When Astyages learnt what Cyrus was doing, he sent a messenger to summon 
him; but Cyrus commanded the messenger to report back in answer, that he should be with him, sooner than Astyages 
himself would wish. When Astyages heard this, lie put all the Medes under arms; and, as if he had been reft of his senses, 
nominated Horpagus general over them, forgetting the injury he had done him. When the MedeB. thus embodied, engaged 
with the Persians, some of them, all indeed to whom the project had not been communicated, fought; hut of the rest, some 
passed over to the Persians, while the greater part acted designedly ns cowards, and took to flight The Median army being 
thus disgracefully routed, when Astyages waa informed of it, he exclaimed, threatening - “No! Cyrus shall not exult, at least 
at so cheap a rate." Having said these words, lie first impaled the interpreters of dream* among the Magi, who had 
persuaded him to send Cyrus away; he next put under arms all the Medes that were left in the city, both young and old; 
these he had out, and falling in with the Persians, was defeated. Astyages himself was taken prisoner, and lost all the 
Medes that he had led to the field. Astyages being now a prisoner, Harpagus presented himself before him, exulting over 
and jeering the captive, he said to him many very bitter things, but in particular, with regard to the repast at which the 
prince had feasted him on the flesh of his son, he asked him, “ What he thought of hit slaver}', after having been a king 
The captive, casting a look upon him, asked in return whether he attributed to himself the action of Cyrus. Harpagus 
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replied, that, since ir was lie whu bad written to counsel it to Cyrus, the deed might justly be regarded as his own. A sty age* 
then proved to him by his words, 11 that lie was the most silly and iniquitous of men: the most silly, since, at least, if the 
“ present events had in truth been brought about by his means, he had given up to another the power which belonged to 
• • himself of becoming a sovereign : the most iniquitous, inasmuch as, on account of thattcpast, he had reduced the Medes 
“ to thraldom ; for if it was indeed absolutely necessary that the supreme power should be transferred to some other person, 
“ and he himself should not keep it, it would have been more just to have given that advantage to some one of the Modes, 
“ rnther than to any of the Persians: whereas the Medes, who were not guilty of the injury he complained of, were now 
“from masters made servants; while the Persians, who before weie servants, were now made masters." 

Thus, therefore, Astyages having reigned five and thirty years, was deprived of the sovereign power; and in consequence 
of his cruelty, the Medes submitted to the Persians, after ruling over that part, of Asia, that is above the Halys for one 
hundred and twenty eight years, not including the time that the Scythians governed. It is true, that in the sequel the) 
repented of hating so acted, and revolted from Darius; but after their defection, they were once more subjugated, being 
defeated in a battle. The Persians, together with Cyrus, having then shaken off the yoke of the Medes under tho reign of 
A sty ages, possessed from that time the government of Asia. With respect to Astvages, Cyrus, witiinut doing him any 
other harm, detained hint near himself, till such time ns he died. Cyrus, accordingly, having been thus bom and educated, 
Attained the throne; and us it has before been related by me, subsequently to those events, conquered Croesus, who Hist 
began injustice against him ; and having subdued that prince, thus became mantes of the whole of Asia 

Jl.'STTNUS L. XV. C. -1 

Previous to the actual commencement of the war between Ptolemy and his allien against Anligonus, there uan added a 
new enemy to the latter in (lie person of Sclcucus, who made a sudden descent from Asia proper: whose origin was as 
remarkable a* his valour was illustrious. His mother Land ice who had been married to Antiochim, a distinguished Officer 
among the generals of Philip, dreamed that she had been compressed in the embraces of Apollo, that she had become 
pregnant, had received from the God as the price of Iter favors, a ring set with a gem, upon which an anchor was engraven, 
and that she had been ordered to bestow the gift upon tlie son whom she should bring forth What rendered this dream 
remarkable was that on the following day, there was found on the lied a ring with the aforesaid impression, and that there 
was the figure of an anchor upon the thigh of Sclcunis from the very birth of the infiint Wherefore when Sclcucus was 
proceeding with Alexander the great upon the Persian expedition, I,malice, having made him acquainted with his origin, 
presented the ring to him. 

And lie, after Alexander’s death, having become sovereign of the east, founded u city, and perpetuated therein the memory 
of his double procession,—for lie not only called the city Antinchin after the name of his father Antiochua, but also dedicated 
to Apollo the plains which were in its vicinity 

An evidence of his extraordinary nativity remained even to posterity, his sons and grand children having the figure of an 
anchor upon their thighs, as a natural mark of the source from which they sprung. 

After the subdivision of the Macedonian empire Sclcucus engaged in many wars in the east. 

lie first took Babylon, and then his force being augmented by victory, he conquered the Bactriuni: subsequently he 
passed on into India, whose inhabitants, ns if the yoke of slavery had been flung from their necks upon the death of 
Alexander, had put to death the prefects whom he had nominated. 

One Sandiacottus was the author of that freedom; but as soon as lie had become victorious lie converted the name of 
liberty into slavery; for seising the throne, he oppressed by his individual swuy the nation whose freedom from external 
domination he had achieved. He was descended of an humble stock, but it was by the all powerful influence of the Deity 
he had been propelled to supremacy. For having been ordered by Alexander to be put to death for his insolence to that 
monarch, lie sought to secure his safety by a precepitate flight. When overtaken by weariness and Bleep he had lain down 
to repose himself, a lion of immense size came up to him as he slept, and licked away with his tongue tho sweat that was 
dripping from him, and then fawningly left him completely awake. Being by this omen first led to entertain the hojie of 
reigning, he drew together a band of robben, and courted the support of the Indians to a change of dynasty. 

At a later period, as he was projecting hostilities against the prefects of Alexander’s, a wild elephant of prodigious bulk 
presented itsolf of its own accord before him, and with the most subdued docility received him upon its back, and he 
the leader and a very distinguished combatant in the war. By such a tenure of rule it was that Sandiacottus acquired 
India, at the time when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness; and the latter, having concluded a 
league with him, and settled his affairs in the east, came down and joined the war against Antigdfius. 
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A statement of the contents of the Pali Buddhistical scriptures, entitled the Pitakattaya ; or three 
Pitakas ; specifying also the number of the Talipot leaves on which they are inscribed. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


I. 

‘J. 

n. 

(i. 


4. 

ii. 

lit. 


vii. 

viii. 

ix. 

x. 

xi. 

xii. 

xiii. 

xiv. 

xv. 


WlSTEYAPlTAKO 
consists of tho following sections. 

Pardjiko — 191 leaves of 7 and 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot 10 inches long. 

Pachitinan— 154 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot 9 inches long. 

Chulawaggo — 196 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each loaf 1 foot 10 inches long. 

Mah&voaggd — 199 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each loaf 1 foot 10 inches long. 

Pariwira — 146 leaves of 10 and 11 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot 9 inches long. 

Abiudhammafitako 
consists of the following sections. 

Dhammatangani — 73 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4 inches long. 

Wibhangan — 130 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4 inches long. 

Kath&watthu — 1 >1 leaves !) lines 2 feet l inch long. 

Puygalun — -’ll leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4 inches long 

Dhdhi — 31 leaves of H lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4 inches long 

Yamakan — 131 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4 inches long. 

Patthanun — 170 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leuf 2 feet 4 inches long 

iSl'TTAPITAKO 

consists of the following sections » 

Diyhanik&yi )— 292 leaves of 11 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 10 inches long. 

Majjhimanik&yo— 432 leaves of 11 und 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 11 inches long. 

SanyuUakanikAyo —351 leaves of 8 und 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet 2 inches long. 

Angullranik&yo — 654 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 10 inches long 
Khudakantlciyo—. is composed of 15 books; viz.. 

Khudakap&tan — 4 leaves of 8 lines each side, 2 feet 4 inches long. (Burmese character) 

Dhammapadan — 15 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 8 inches long. 

IJdanan— 48 leaves of 9 liues each side, 3 feet. 

Jtti-ullakan _ 31 leaves of 8 lines each side, each leaf l fool 9 inches long. 

SuUanipiian _ 40 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet. 

fVim&mwalthu— 158 leaves of 7 and 8 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 9 inches long. 

Pilawatthu _ 142 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 8 inches long. 

TheragitA 43 leaves of 9 lines each side, 2 feet 4 inches. (Burmese character). 

Thertg&td 110 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot 7 inches long. 

Jdtakan _ The commentary is intermixed with the text, and in that form it is a voluminous work of 

900 leaves. 

Niddteo — not ascertained yet. 

PafUambhidan— 220 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf l foot 11 inches long. 

ApadSntin~ 196 leaves of 10 lines an each side, each leaf 2 feet long. 

Buddhawanto _ 37 leaves of 8 lines on each side. 2 feet long. 

Chariy&piiako-~ 10 leaves of 8 lines on each side, 3 feet long. 
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PROFESSOR WILSON'S NOTES ON THE MUDRA RA'KSHASA. 

It may not hero be out of place to offer a few observations on the identification of Chandragupta and Sandrocottos. 
It is the only point on which we can rest with any thing like confidence in the history of the Hindus, and is therefore of 
vital importance in all our attempts to reduce the reigns of their kings to a rational and consistent chronology. It is well 
worthy therefore of careful examination, and it is the more deserving of scrutiny, as it has been discredited by rather hasty 
verification and very erroneous details. 

Sir William Jones first discovered the resemblance of the names, and concluded Chandragupta to be one with 
Sandrouottwi. (As. Res. vol. i». p. II.) lie was, however, imperfectly acquainted with his authorities, as he cites “a 
beautiful poem” by Soma/Ieva, and n tragedy culled the coronation of Chandra, for the history of this prince. By the first 
is no doubt intended the large collection of talcs by Somabhatta, the Vrihat Katha , in which the story of Nanda's 
murder occurs : the second is, in all probability, the play that follows, and which begins after Chanoragucta’s elevation 
to the throne. In the fifth volume of the Researches the subject was resumed by the late Colonel Wilford, and the story 
of Chandragupta is there told at considerable length, and with some accessions which can scarcely be considered authentic. 
He states also that the ATudra Rdkshasa consists of two parts, of which one may be called the coronation of Cif andraqupta, 
and the second his reconciliation with Harsh asa, the minister of his father. The latter is accurately enough described, 
but it may be doubted whether the former exists. 

Colonel Wilford was right also in observing that the story is briefly related in the Vishnu Purina and Ithagavat, uud 
in the Vrihat Katha ; but when he adds, that it is told in u lexicon called the Kdmandakt lie has been led into error 
The K&mandakt is a work on Niti, or Polity, and does not contain the story of Nan da and Chandragupta. The author 
merely alludes to it in an honorific verse, which lie addresses to Chanakva as the founder of political science, the 
Machiavel of India. 

The birth of Nanda and of Chandragupta, and the circumstances of Nanda’s death, as given ia Colonel Wilford's 
account, are not alluded to in the play, the Miulid Rdkshasa, from which the whole is professedly taken, but they agree 
generally with the Vrihat Kathd and with popular versions of the story. From some of these, perhaps, the king of 
Vikatpalli*Chnndra Dds, may have liecn derived, but he looks very like an amplification of Justin's account of the 
youthful adventures of Sandrocottus. The proceedings of Chandragupta and Chanakva upon Nanda’s death correspond 
tolerably well with what we learn from the drama, but the manner in which the catastrophe is brought about (p. 268) is 
strangely misrepresented. The account was no doubt compiled for the translator by his pundit, and it is therefore 
but indifferent authority. 

It does not appear that Colonel Wilford had investigated the drama himself, even when lie published his second 

account of the story of Chandragupta (As. Res. vol. ix. p. 93), for he continues to quote the Mudr& Rdkshasa for 

various matters which it does not contain. Of these, the adventures of the king of Vikalpalli, and the employment 

of the Greek troops, are alone of any consequence, as they would mislead us into a supposition, that a much greater 

resemblance exists between the Grecian and Hindu histories than is actually the case 

Discarding, therefore, these accounts, and laying aside the marvellous part of the story, I shall endeavour, from the 
Vishnu and Bhdgavat Pur&nas, from a popular venion of the narrative as it runs in the south of India, from the Vrihat 
Kathd* and from the play, to give what appear to be the genuine circumstances of Chandraoupta’s elevation to the 
throne of Palibothra. 

A race of kings denominated Saisundgas, from Sisundga the first of the dynasty, reigned in Magadhd, or Behar: their 
capital was Pdtaliputra, and the last of them was named Nanda or Mahapadma Nanda. He was the son of a woman 
of the Sidra caste, and was hence, agreeably to Hindu law, regarded as a Sidra himself. He was a powerful and 
ambitious prince, but cruel and avaricious, by which defects, as well as by his inferiority of birth, he probably provoked 
the animosity of the Brahmans. He had by one wife eight sons, who with their father were known as the nine Nandab ; 
and, according to the popular tradition, he had by a wife of low extraction, called Murd, another son named Chandragupta. 


* For the gratification of those who may wish to see the story as it occurs in these original sources, translations are 
subjoined; and it is rather important to add, that in no other Purdna has the story been found, although most of the 
principal works of this dlass have been carefully examined. (Note by Prof. W.) 
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This Itinl circumstance is not stated in tin- Parians nor Vrihat tin lint, ami icsts therefore on i.ither qm-ntmnalile 
authority ; al tin* same time it is scry generally asserted, ami is corroborated by the name Mauryn ,one oI'Ciiamikxi.vi'i v's 
denominations, which is explained liv the commentator on the Vishnu Purina to lie a patronymic formative, signifying 
the son of Mura. It also appears from the play, that Cii.tNntunriTt was a member of the same family as Namii, 
although it is not there stuted that lie was N iniia’s son. 

Blit whatever might have been the origin of this prinee, it is very likely that he was made the instrument of the insubordi¬ 
nation of (he Brahmans, who having effected the destruction of Naniii and his sons, raised ('handraiii it v, whilst yet a 
youth, to the throne In this they were aided hy a prince front the north of India, to whom they promised an accession of 
territory as the price of his alliuncc. The execution of the treaty was evaded, very possibly In his iississinntion, mid to 
revenge his father's murder, his son led a mingled host against Muyndhi, containing amongst other troops, Vara a as , whom 
we may lie permitted to consider as Greeks. The storm was averted, however, hy jealousies and quarrels amongst the 
confederates. The army dispersed, and Mai.av vkuti', the invader, returned, Iiafiled and hunilded, to his own country 
Chandkaci'PTA reigned twenty-four years, and left the kingdom to his son We have non to see how lhr the classical 
writers agree with those details. 

The name is an obvious coincidence. Sundraeoltus and ('ll smikai.i’it v can scarcely he considered different a|i|icllutioii«. 
But the similarity is no doubt still closer. Athena:us, as first noticed by Wdt'nvd (.l.t. Mrs. vol v ‘itid.) and subsequently 
hy Schlegcl (fiulische fiibliothek), writes the name, Snndracoplas, and its other form, although more common, i* very 
possibly a mere error of the transcriber. As to the Andrarottus of Plutarch, the difference is more apparent than real, the 
initial sibilant being often dropped in Greek proper names. 

This name is, however, not the only coincidence in the denomination that may lie traced We find in the play that fit vsiiha- 
uitta is often Chandra simply, or the moon, of which Chandramas is a svnonime: and accordingly we find in Diodorus 
Siculus, the king of the (lanyarida-, whose power alarms the Macedonian, is there named Xandrnmrs. The Ayyrumcn nt 
Quintus Curtius is merely a blundering perversion of this appellation 

There arc other names of the prince, the sense of which, though not their sound, maybe discovered in classical waiters 
These are Vrishalu , and perhaps Maury a. The first unquestionably implies a man of the fourth or servile caste . the latter 
is said by Wilford to he explained, itt the Jdti Viveka, the offspring of it barber and a Sintra woman, or of it barber and a 
female slave. (As. lies. vol. v. p. 285.) It is most usually stated, however, to mean the offspritig of Mura, as already 
observed, and the word does not occur in any of the vocabularies in the sense attached to it by (_'ol. Wilford.* It, is 
sufficient, however, to observe, that t.he term Vrishalu , and frequent expressions in the drama, establish the inferior origin 
of Cuaniihaoupta, a circumstance which is stated of the king of the (ianyuridtc at the time of Alexander's invasion, hy 
Diodorus SieulitH, Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch. 

According to the two former of these writers, Xandramcs, or Chandramas, w its contemporary with Alexander. They add, 
that he was the son of tile queen hy an intrigue with a liarber, attd tliat his father being raised to honour and the king's 
favour, compassed his benefactor’s death, by which he (Hived the way for tile sovereignty of his own son, the ruling prince. 
We have no indication of these evqpts in the Hindu writers, and Chaniirauitta, as has been noticed, is usually regarded 
as the son of Nanua, or at least a relative. It may be observed that Ins predecessors were Swims, ami the character 
given to Mahapadma Naniia in the Vishnu Purina, agrees well enough with the general tenor of the classical accounts, 
as to his being of low origin and estimation, although an active and powerful prinee. If N wiia lie the monarch alluded 
to, there has hecn some error in the name; but, in either case, we have a general cnticidence in the private history of the 
monarch of the Ganyarulee , as related by the writers of the eust or west. 

It'the monarch of Uehar at the time of Alexander's invasion was Nanua, it is then possible that Cir imuiahi'itv, wliiln' 
seeking, as the Hindus declare, the support of foreign powers to the north and north-west of India, mnv have visited 
Alexander, as asserted by Plutarch and Justin. We cannot, however, attach any credit to the marvellous part of the story 

* Colonel Tod considers Miturya a probable interpolation for Mori, a branch of the PrnmAra tribe of llajputs, who in 
the eighth eentury occupied Chitore. He observes also, that Cluindragupta in the Pur&uns is made .1 descendant of 
Schemay of the Takshak tribe, of which last no other mention has been found, whilst instead of Sehesuay the word is 
Sisvnaya ; and with respect to the faet of the princes belonging to the Pram&ra tribe tiu authority is cited. Colonel Too. 
like the late Col. Wilford, is sparing of those specific references, which in all debateuble points are indispensable 

See Transactions Royj^^sUstiv Society, vol. i. p. 211. Also, Account of HijusChan , p, 55 
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a* told by the latter, nor e.m we enmvive tlmt u turn- iitlii-nturer, in lie makes Sandraenptux to have been, should lime 
rendered himself muster of h mighty kingdom, in *.» brief an interval as that between SrlcticiiN and Alexander, or by the 
aid of vagabonds and banditti alone. 

Although, therefore, the elassienl writers had gleaned some knowledge of Chanukah urTA’s early history, it is very evident 
that their information was but [initially correct, and that they have confounded names, whilst they have exaggerated some 
circumstances and misrepresented others. These defects, however, are very venial, considering the imperfect communication 
that must have subsisted between the (becks and Hindus, wen at the period of Alexander’s invasion, and the interval tl\at 
elapsed before the accounts we now possess were written. These considerations rather enhance the value of both sets of our 
materials. It is more wonderful that so much of what appc.irs to be the truth should have been preserved, than that the 
stories should not conform in every particular. 

However questionable may be the contemporary existence of Alexander and Sumiracnplitx, there is no reason to doubt 
that the latter reigned in the time of Seleucus Nictttnr, as Strabo uud Arrian cite the repeated declarations of Mogasthones, 
that he had often ^visited the Indian prince. Seleucus is said to have relinquished to him some territories beyond the 
Indus,'anil to have formed a matrimonial ulliuncc with him. We have no trace of this in the Hindu writers, but it is not 
at all improbable. Before the Christian era, the Hindus were probably not scrupulous about whom they married : uud even 
in modern duys, their princesses lmvc become the wives of Mohummediui sovereigns. CiiANfiKAiiiu-rA, however, had no 
right to be nice witli respect to the condition of his wife, and in whichever way the allkmcc was effected, it was feasible 
enough, whilst it was a very obvious piece of policy in Chandh viiuptv, us calculated to give greater security tu his empire 
and stability to his reign. The failure of Seleucus in his attempt to extend his power in India, and his relinquishment of 
territory, may possibly be connected with the discomfiture and retreat of Mat.ayakktu, as narrated in the drama, although 
it mny bo reasonably doubted whether the Syrian monarch nnd the king of Mayadhd ever came into actual collision. It is 
very unlikely that the former ever included any part of the Punjab witliin his dominions, and at any rate it may be 
questioned whether Ciiamiiiaiii-pta or bis posterity long retained, if they ever held possession of, the north-western provinces, 
as there is no conjecturing any resemblance between the names of the Maurya princes (Ax. Hex. vol. ix. table) and the 
Amitrochatcx uml Sophayaxenax , who reinforced the armies of Autigoiius the son of Seleucus, and of Antiguans the ({rent, 
with those elephants that were so highly prized bv the successors of Alexander (Wilford, Ax. lies. vol. v, p. 2Wi, and 
Sehegel, hufixche Bib/iMhek), although, as shewn by Schlegel, the names are undoubtedly Sanscrit and Hindu 

All the classical writers ngree in representing Snnriracoptux as king of the nations whicli were situated along the 
(ranges, which were the Gangaruht and Praxii —called, however, indifferently, hut no doubt inaccurately, Garyaridir , 
Gandaridte , and Gandarii, and Praxii, Parrhaxii, and Tabrexii. The first name was probably of Greek origin, 
expressing, as lla.dc.rux and f'ellarinx justly observe, the situation of the nations in the neighbourhood of the (hinges. 
but in truth there was a nation called the Gantlhari or Gandaridte west of the Indus, whom the classical authors often 
confound with the Gnngetic nations, ns has been shewn in another place. (/Is. Hex vol. xv.) The other appellation, 
which is most correctly Praxii, is referable to a Hindu oiiginal, and is a close approximation to Praehi, the eastern 
country, or PraehyA, the people of the east, in which division of Rharata Khantla, or India. Mithita, the countrv 
opposite to Hehur, and Mayadha or Smith Behar , are included by Hindu geographers. Both Greek and Hindu account 
are, therefore, agreed us to the general position of the people over whom Chandhagitpta reigned. 

Finally ; the classical authors concur in making Palibothra, a city on the Ganges, the capital of Sandracoplux. Strabo, 
on the authority of Megasthcnes, states that Palibothra is situated ut the confluence of the Ganges and another river, 
the name of which he does not mention. Arrian, possibly on the some authority, calls that river the Erranoboas, whicli 
is a synonime of the Sone. In the drama, one of the characters describes the trampling down of the banks of the Sone , 
as the army approaches to Pataliputra ; and Pdtaliputra, also called Kusumapura, is the copitnl of Chandrauupta. 
There is little question that Pitaliputra and Palibothra arc the same, and in the uniform estimation of the Hindus, the 
former is the samo with Patna The alterations in the course of the rivers of India, and the small comparative extent 
to which the city has shrunk in modern times, will sufficiently explain why Patna is not at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Sone, and the only argument, then, against the identity of the position, is the enumeration of the Erranoboas and 
the Sone as distinct rivers by Arrian and Pliny: but their nomenclature is unaccompanied by any description, and it was 
very easy to mistake synonimes for distinct appellations. RAjamahal, as proposed by Wilford, and Bh&galpur, as 
maintained by Franklin, are both utterly untenable, and the further inquiries of the formor had satisfied him of the 
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error of his 1>\ pothosis. Hi» death prevented the publication of an interesting paper by him on the site of Halihulhra , in 
which lie had come over to the prevailing opinion, and shewn it to have been situated in the vicinity of l’atna.* 

[t thus appears, that the (Jreek and Hindu writers concur in the name, in the private history, in the political deration, 
and in the nation and capital of an Indian king, nearly, if not exactly cotemporary with Alexander, to a degree of 
approximation that cannot possibly be the work of accident; and it may be reasonably concluded, therefore, tlmt the era of 
the events described in the following drama is determined with as much precision as that of any other remote historical fact. 


Pnmanic accounts of ('limiitrayuptu 

The son of Malidiiamli, born of a S'ultra woman, a powerful prince named Afaliijiiidinit, shall pul an end to the Kshelriya 
nib', and from his time the kings will be mostly SAdras, void of piety Jle will bring the earth under one umbrella, his 
rule being irresistible, and he will reign like another Hhdryava. lie will have eight sons, Sumdlya and others, who will lie 
kings of the earth for one hundred years. A Brahman will destroy these nine Manilas, and after their disappearance the 
Muuryas will reign in the Kali age That Brahman will inaugurate Ciiamjkai.iita as king_( lih&yurut , 12th Skandha ) 

Mah&nandi will be the last of the ten Saisundya princes, whose joint reigns will lie three hundred and sixty two years. 
The son of Afitlidnandi or Manila, named Afnhdpudma, will be born from a Sudra mother, lie will be avaricious, and like 
another Parissurdma will end the Kshelriya race, as from him forwards the kings will he all Sudras lie, Atahupadina, 
will bring the whole earth umUr one umbrella, bis rule being irresistible. He will have eight sons. Smn&lyu and othets who 
idler him will govern the world. He, and these sons will reign for a peiiod of one hundred years, unlil Kautilya, a 
Brahman, shall destroy the nine Manilas 

After their destruction the Alaurya will possess the earth. Kautilya inaugcnating Cimmiii \hiti \ in the kingdom_ 

(Vishnu I’ar&na ) 

The comment explains Alaurya thus;—.n limned from ('ii.imiii u;i it», the liist. who denied tin- name limn Ins 
mol her Alurd , one of the wives of X win 


Story of Manda, as lekitcd by I’aitn itr/n in tlu* Vrilial Kuthii 

1 now returned from uiy sojourn in the snowy mountains, w here by the favour of Sint 1 hud acquired the I’diiiiaya grammar. 
This 1 communicated to my preeeptoi Vrrshu, as the fruit of mv penance: and as lie wished to Irani a new 'Vslcni, I 
instructed him in that revealed by Swiimi Kiiindra. Vyari, and Jiulradiilta then applied to Vyrsha for like Distinctions, 
but he desired them first to bring him a very considerable present \s tbe\ were wholly unable to luise the sum, they 
proposed applying for it to the king, anil requested me to accompany them to bis camp, which was at tli.it time at Aytnlhyu ; 
f consented, and we set off. 

When we arrived at the encampment we found every body in distress, Xwm being ju»t devil, ludradattu, who was 
skilled in magic, said; “This event need not disconcert us: 1 will transfuse my vitality into the lifeless body of the king 
l)o yon, Vararuchi, then solicit the money : 1 will grant it, and then resume my own person, of which do you, Vyari, take 
charge till the spirit returns.'’ This was assented to, and our companion accordingly entered the carc.isc of the king. 

The revival of Nanda caused universal rejoicing. The minister Sakatalu alone suspected something extraordinary in the 
resuscitation. Ar the heir to the throne, however, was yet a child, he was well content that no change should take place, 
and determined to keep his new master in the royal Btation. lie immediately, therefore, issued orders tlmt search should be 
made for all the dead bodies in the vicinage, and that they should forthwith lie committed to the flames. In pursuance of 
this edict the guards came upon the deserted carcase of fndradatta, and burning it as directed, our old associate was 
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compelled to take up his aboile permanently in the tenement which he hud purposed to occupy but for a season. He wan 
by no means pleased with the change, and in private lamented it with us, being in fact degraded by his elevation, having 
relinquished the exalted mnk of a Brahman for the inferior condition of n Sudra. 

Vyari having the sum destined for our master, took leave of his companion Indradatta, whom we ahull henceforth call 
Yogananda Before his depnrtuic, however, he recommended to the latter to get rid of Sakatala, the minister, who had 
penetmted his secret, and who would, no doubt, raise the prince Chaniirauvfta to tho throne, as soon as he lmd attained 
to years of discretion. It would lie better, therefore, to anticipate him, and, ns preparatory to that measure, to make me, 
Vararuehi, his minister. Yyari then left us, and in compliance with his counsel I became the confidential minister of 
yogananda 

\ charge was now made against Sakatala , of having, under pretence of getting rid of deatl carcases, burnt a Brahman 
nine ; and on this pica he was cast into n dry well with all his hoiis. A plate of parched pulse and n pitcher of water were 
let down duily for their sustenance, just sufficient for one person. The futhei, therefore, recommended to the brothers to 
agree amongst themselves which should survive to revenge them all, und relinquishing the food to him, resign themselves to 
die They instantly acknowledged their avenger in him, and with stern fortitude refusing to share in the daily pittance, one 
by one expired. 

After some time yogananda , intoxicated like other mortals with prosperity, became despotic and unjust. I found nt> 
situation therefore most irksome, as it exposed me to a tyrant’s caprice, and rendered me responsible for acts which 1 
condemned. I therefore sought to secure myself a participator in the burthen, and prevailed upon yogananda to release 
Sakatala from liis captivity, and reinstate him in his authority. He, therefore, once again became the minister of the king. 

It was not long before I incurred the disjilcasurc of Vogunanda , so that he resolved to put me to death. Sakatala, who 
was rejoiced to have this opportunity of winning me over to his cause, apprised rue of my danger, and helped mu to evade 
it by keeping me concealed in his palace. Whilst thus retired, the son of the king, Ifiranyagupla , lost his senses, and 
Yogananda now lamented my absence. His regret moved Sakatala to acknowledge that I was living, and I was once more 
received into favour. I effected the cure of the prince, but received news that disgusted me with the world, and induced me 
to resign my station and retire into the forests. My disappearance had led to a general belief that 1 lmd been privately 
put to death. Thin report reached my family. ITjwkona, my wife, burnt herself, and my mother died broken hearted. 

Inspired with the profoundcst grief, and more than ever sensible of the transitory duration of human happiness, I repaired to 
the shades of solitude, and the silence of meditation. After living for a considerable period in my hermitage, the death 
of Yogananda was thus related to me by a Brahman, who was travelling from Ayotlhya , and hnd rested at my cell. 

Sakatala brooding on his plan of revenge, observed one day a Brahman of mean nppeumnee digging in a meadow, and 
asked him what he was doing there. Chanakya, the Brahman, replied: “ I am rooting out this grass which has hurt my 
foot.” The reply struck the minister as indicative of a chamctcr which would contribute to his designs, and lie engaged him 
by the promise of a large reward and high honours to come and preside at the Sradilha, which was to he celebrated next now 
moon ut the palace. Chanakv a arrived, anticipating the most respectful treatment; hut Yogananda lmd been previously 
persuaded by Sakatala to assign precedence to nnothcr Brahman, Subandhu , so that whon Chanakya come to take his place 
he was thrust from it with contumely. Burning with rage, he threatened the king before all the court, and denounced his 
death within seven days. Nakda ordered him to be turned out of the palace. Sakatala received him into his house, and 
persuading Chanakya that he was wholly innocent of being instrumental to his ignominious treatment, contributed to 
encourage and inflame liis indignation. Chanakya thus protected, practised a magical rite, in which he was a proficient, 
and by which on the seventh day Nand.v was deprived of life. Sakatala on the father's death effected the destruction 
of fliranyagupta, his son, and raised CHAna.uwnA, the son of the genuine Nanoa, to the throne. Chanakya became the 
prince's minister; and Sakatala having attained the only object of liis existence, retired to end his days in the woods. 

3 

Story of Narnia and Chandragupta, by a Pundit of the Dekhin. 

(From a Manuscript in the collection of the late Col. Mackenzie, Sanscrit, Talinga character.) 

After invoking the benediction of Ganesa the writer proceeds : In the race of Bhundvaja, and the family of the hereditary 
counselors of the Bhotala princes, was horn the illustrious and able minister Bhavaji. He was succeeded by bis son 
Gangadhara surnamed Adhtcari (a priest of the Yajur Vida), who continued to enjoy the confidence of the king, and was 
equal to Vnhaspati in understanding 
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By his wife Krishnambika , (iangadhara had two sons, who were both employed by the Raja, Sahuji, the son of 
the preceding prince. The favour of the Raja enabled these ministers to grant liberal endowments to pious and learned 
Rrahmans. 

The elder df the two, Xrisinha , after a life passed in prayer and sacred rites, proceeded to the world of Brahma, leaving 
three sons. 

Of these, the elder was Ana tula Raja Adhwari. He was noted for his steadiness and sagacity from his childhood, and in 
adult years deserved the confidence of his prince, Sahuji. He was profoundly versed in the Vedas, a liberal benefactor of 
the Brahmans, and a skilful director of religious rites. 

Upon his death and that of the youngest brother, the survivor, Trgambuka Adhwari, succeeded to the reputation of In's 
ancestors, and-cherished his nephews as his own children. 

Accompanied by his mother he proceeded to the shores of the Ganges, and by his ablutions in the holy stream liberated 
his ancestors from the ocean of future existence. 

lie was solicited by Sahu, the king, to assume the burthen of the state, but regarding it incompatible with lus religious 
duties he was unwilling to assent. In consideration of his wisdom and knowledge he was highly venerated by the Raja 
and presented with valuable gifts, which he dedicated to pious rites or distributed to the Brahmans. Having on a 
particular occasion been lavish of expenditure in order to gratify his sovereign, lie contracted heavy debts, and as the 
prince delayed tlieir liquidation, he was obliged to withdraw to seek the means of discharging them. On hi* return he 
was received by Sdhu and his nobles with high honours, and the prince by the homage {mid to him obtained identification 
(after death) with TyAgisa, n glory of difficult attainment to V&gati, Natn, MandhAlA, and other kings. 

The brother of the prince, Sarabhaji, then governed the kiugdom and promoted the happiness of all entrusted to 
his care by Sdhu, for the protection of piety, and rendering the people happy by his excellent qualities: the chief 
of the Brahmans was treated by him with increased veneration. 

The land of Chain is supplied at will by the waters of the Kavert, maintained by the abundant shower* poured down 
constantly by Intira, and in this land did the illustrious Sarabhaji long exercise undisturbed dominion and promote 
the happiness of his people. 

Having performed with the aid of his reverend minister the late rite to his brother, he liberally delivered Trgambaka 
from the ocean of debt, and presented him with lands on the bank of the Kavert (the Sahgagirija). for the preservation 
of the observances enjoined by religion and law. 

And he diffused a knowledge of virtue by means of the Tantra of the son of the foe of KAma ( K&rtikcya), a« communicated 
by Brahma or NAreda to relieve his distress, and whatever learned man takes np his residence on the hill of Su-dtni and 
worships Skanda with faith, will undoubtedly obtain divine wisdom. 

Thus, on the mountain of StrAmi, enjoy ing the favour of Girisa, does Tryambaka reside with uninterrupted prosperity. 
surrounded by his kinsmen, and sons, and grandsons, and Brahmans leumed in the Vedas, engaged in the {icrfvirnumce of 
the holy rites and the worship of fswara. May he live a thousand years! 

An object of his unbounded bcnavolence, and one to he included in those cherished by his bounties, having worshipped 
the lord of Sri (Vishnu), and acquitted himself of his debt to the Clods and Mimes, is rewarded by having it in his 
power to bo respectfully obedient to his (Tryambaka's) commands. This individual, mimed Dh&ndi, the son of the 
excellent Pundit Lakshmana, of the family of Vgasa, had in his possession, and expounded, the new and wonderful 
drama entitled the MudrA Rdkshasa, and in order to convey a clear notion of his drama, the composition of Visakha 
Batin, he relates as an introduction the following particulats of the story 

Story of Xanda and Chandraguptn. 

According to the Puraras the Kshetriga sovereignty was to cease with Nanda. In the beginning of the Kali age 
the Nandas were kings so named. 

AmongBt them Sarvarthasiddih was celebrated for his valour : he was monarch of the earth, and his troops were 
nine crore and one hundred. Vaktranagg. and others wore his hereditary ministers, but amongst them the most famous 
was the Brahman, Raksuasa. 

lie was skilled in government and policy, and the six attributes of princes: was eminent for piety and prowess, and 
was highly respected by Nanda. The king hod two wive*, of whom Sumndn was the elder—the other was of SAdra 
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extraction; she was the favourite of the king, of great beauty and amiable character—her name was Mura. On one 
occasion the king in the company of his wires administered the rights of hospitality to a venerable ascetic, and after 
washing his feet sprinkled the queens with the water: nine drops fell upon the forehead of the elder, and one on Mura. 
This she received with reverence, and the Brahman was much pleased with her deportment. * 

Mura accordingly wns delivered of one son, of most excellent qualities, who was named Ataurya. Sunanda was 
delivered of a lump of flesh. 

a 

This Harsh asa divided into nine portions, which he put into a vessel of oil, and carefully watched. 

By his cares nine infants were in time evolved, who were biought up by Rakmjiasa and called the nine Nanda* after 
their progenitor. 

The king when he grew old retired from the affairs of state, consigning his kingdom to these nine sons, and appointing 
Afaurya to the command of the army. * 

Maury a had a hundred sons, of whom Ciiandkaui/cta wns the best, and they surpassed the Nanda* in merit. 

The Na/ult w being therefore filled with envy, conspired against his life, and inviting him and liis sons into a private 
chamber put them to death. 

At this time the Raja of Sinhala sent to the court of the Nanda# a lion of wax in a cage, so well made that it seemed 
to be alive. And be added this message, 11 If any one of your courtiers can make this fierce animal run without opening 
the cage, I shall acknowledge him to be a man of talent.” 

The dullness of the Nandas prevented their understanding the purport of the message; but Chandraoiipta, in whom 
some little breath yet remained, offered, if they would spare his life, to undertake the task, and this being allowed, he 
made an iron rod red-hot, and thrusting it into the figure, the wax soon ran, and the lion disappeared. 

Although they desired his deuth, Chandhagci-ta was taken by the Nandas from the pit into which he had been cast, 
and continued to live in affluence. He was gifted with all the marks of royalty ; his arms reached to his knees; he was 
affable, liberal, and brave ; but those deserts only increased the animosity of the Nanda*, and tlrey waited for an opportunity 
of compassing his death. 

Upon one occasion Chandragi'pta observed a Brahman of such irascible temperament, that he tore up violently a 
tuft of kuna grass, because a blade of it had pierced his foot: on which he approached him, and placed himself under his 
protection through fear of incurring the Brahman’s resentment. 

This Brahman was named Vishnugupla, and was deeply read in the science of government taught by Usana* (Saturn), 
and in ustronomy ; his father, a teacher of niti or polity, was named Chanaka, and hence the son is called Chanakva. 

He became the great friend of Chandra« upTA who related to him all he had suffered from the Nandas 

On which Chanakya promised him the throne of the Nanda*; and being hungry, entered the dinner-chamber, where 
he seated himself on the seat of honour. 

The Nanda*, their understanding being bewildered by fate, regarded him as some wild scholar of no value, and ordered 
him to be thrust from his scat. The ministers in vain protested against the act; the princes forcibly dragged Chanakya, 
fhrious with rage, from his seat. 

Then, standing in the centre of the hail, Chanakya, blind with indignation, loosened the lock of hair on the top of 
his head, and thus vowed the destruction of the royal race: “ Until I have exterminated these haughty and ignorant 
Nanda*, who have not known my worth, I will not again tie up these hairs." 

Having thus spoken, he withdrew, and indignantly quitted the city, and the Nanda*, whom fortune had deserted, made 
no attempt to pacify him. 

Chandragupta being no longer afraid of his own danger, quitted the city and repaired to Chanakya, and the Brahman 
Kautilya, possessed of the prince, resorted to crooked expedients for the destruction of the Nandas. 

With this view ho sent a friend, Indraserma, disguised as a Rthapanaka, as his emissary, to deceive Rakshasa and the' 
rest, whilst on the other hand he excited the powerfal Parvatendra to march with a Mleehohha force against Kwumapura, 
promising him half the kingdom. 

The Nandas prepared to encounter the enemy, relying on the valours of RakbhasA. He exerted all his prowess, but 
in vain, and finding it impossible to overcome- the hostile force by open arms, attempted to get rid of Maurya by 

stratagem; but in the mean time all the Nandas perished like moths in the flame ofC hanakya’s revenge supported 
by the troops of Parvatendra. 
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Rakhitasa, being worn in body and mind, and liuviug lost his troops aiul exhausted bis treasures, now «uw that the city 
could no longer be defended; he therefore effected the secret retreat of the old king SitKVAHTtiASinivHi, with such of the 
citizens as were attached to the cause of the Natulan, and then delivered the capital to the enemy, affecting to he won to 
the cause of Chandkaoitta. 

lie prepared by magic art a poisoned maid, for the destruction of that prince; but Kautilya detected the fraud, 
and diverting it to Parnatha caused his death ; and having contrived that information of his share in the murder of the 
monarch should bo communicated to his son, Malavakjstu, he filled the young prince with alarm for his own safety, and 
occasioned his flight from the camp. 

Kaulilya, though master of the capital, yet knowing it contained many friends of Na.nda, hesitated to take possession 
of it, and Uakshasa, taking advantage of the delay, contrived with Daruverma and others, machines and various expedients 
to destroy Chandraoupta upon his entry ; but Kaulilya discovered and frustrated all his schemes. 

He persuaded the brother of Parvaleswara, Vaikodiiaka, to suspend his departure, affirming with solemn asseverations, 
that Rakshasa, seeking to destroy the friend* of Chandhahupta, liad designed the poisoned maid for the mountain 
monarch. Thus he concealed his own participation in the uct, and the crafty knuve deceived the prince, by promising 
him that moiety of the kingdom which had tasen promised to his brother. 

Srrvahtii.vsidiiiii retired to the woods to pass his days in pennnce.but the cruel Kaulilya soon found means to shorten 
ids existence. 

When Rakbuama heard of the death of the old king he was much grieved, and went to Malay vkctc and roused him to 
revenge his father's death. He assured him that the people of the city were mostly inimical to Ciiasdrai/UITa, and that 
he had many friends in the capital reudv to co operate in the downfall of the prince and his detested minister, lie promised 
to exhaust all his own energies in the cause, and confidently anticipated Matayaketu's becoming master of the kingdom, now 
left without a legitimate lord. Having thus excited the ardour of the prince, und foremost himself in the contest, H akshasa 
marched against Maury a with an army of Mkehhm, or barbarians. 

This is the preliminary eourse of tho story—the poet will now express the subject of the drama. It begins with an 
ecpiivoque upon the words Kr&ragraha, in the dialogue of the prelude. This ends the introduction 

4 . 

Kxtracts from Classicul Writers relating to tho History of Saiulracotlu «, 

He (Alexander) had learned from Phigwus that beyond the Indus was a vast desert of twelve days' journey, and at the 
furthest borders thereof ran the Ganges. Beyond this river dwell the Tabresians, and the Gnndaritai whose king's 
name was Xandramas, who had an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, und 4,000 elephants. The king 
could not believe this to be true, and sent tor Porus, and inquired of him whether it was so or nut. lie told him all 
was certainly true, but that the present king of tho GandariUr. was but of a mean and obscure extraction, accounted to be 
a barber's son; for his father being y very handsome man, the queen fell in love with him, nnd murdered her husband, and 
so the kingdom devolved upon the present king.— Diodorus Siculus. 

At the confluence of the Ganges and another river is situated Palibothra : it is the capital of the Prasii, a people 

superior to others. Tho king, besides his birth-name and bis appellation from the city, is also named Sandracottus. 

* 

Megasthenes was sent tq him. 

Megasthenes relates that he visited the camp of Sandracottus, in which 400,000 people were assembled 

Seleueus Nicator relinquished the country beyond the Imlus to Sandracottus, receiving in its stead fifty elephants, and 
contracting an alliance with that prince (contractu cum eo affinitate)_ Strabo. 

Phegelas informed him, that eleven days from the river the road lay over vast deserts to the Gauges, the largest stream 
in India, the opposite bank of which tho Gangarida and Parrhasii inhabited. Their king was named Aggramen , who 
could bring into the field 20,000 hone, and 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, and 3,000 elephants. As these things appeared 
incredible to the king, he referred to Porus, who confirmed what he heard. He added, howWSer, that the king waa not 
only of low, but of extremely base origin, for his father Was a barber, whose personal merits recommended him to the queen. 
Being introduced by her to the king then reigning, he contrived his death, and under pretence of actin^pkguardian to his 
sons, got them Into his power and put them to death. After their extermination he begot the son who Was now king, and 
who, nioro worthy of his father's condition than his own, was odious and contemptible to his subjects .—Quintus Curtiut. 
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Mfgusthcnrs toll* u* ho was at tlio court of bkvidracotlns. 

The capital c!tv of India i* Pah mM/ira on the confines of the Prasii , where is the confluence of the two great river*, 
Erranoboc* and Ganges. The first is inferior only to the Indus and Ganges. 

Megaslhcnes assures us he frequently visited Sandracottvs king of India— Arrian. 

' Sandraeottus was the author of the liberty of India after Alexander* retreat, but soon converted the name of liberty into 
servitude after hi* success, subjecting those whom he rescued from foreign dominion to his own authority. This prince was 
of humble origin, hut was called to royalty by the [tower of the gods; for, having offended Alexander by hi* impertinent 
language, he was ordered to be put to death, and escaped only by flight. Fatigued with his journey he laid down to rest, when 
a lion of large sire came and licked off the perspiration with his tongue, retiring without doing him any harm. The prodigy 
inspired him with ambitious hopes, and collecting band* of robber* he roused the Indians to renew the empire. Jn the 
wan which he waged with the cuptains of Alexander he was distinguished in the van, mounted on un elephant of great size 
and strength. Having thus acquired power, Sandraeottus reigned at the same time that Seleucus laid the foundation of hi* 
dominion, and Seleucus entered into a treaty with him, and settling affairs on the side of India directed hi* march against. 
A n tigonus Justin 15—4. 

The kings of the Gandarites and Prasxans weTe said to be waiting for them there (on the Ganges) with 80,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 elephants. Nor is thiB number at all magnified, for Androcoltus, who reigned not 
long after, made Seleucus a present of 500 elephants at one time, and with ap army of 600,000 men traversed India and 
conquered the whole. 

Androeottus, who was then, very young, had a sight of Alexander, and he is reported to have said, that Alexander was 
within a little of making himself master of those countries: with such hatred and conteni|rt was the reigning prince looked 
upon, on account of his profligacy of manner and meanness of birth.— Plutarch.—Ufa of Alexander. 

Professor Wilsons Preface to the Retnieali 

The Retnavnli is u play of a different character from any of those which we Imre hitherto examined. Although tile 
personages are derived from Hindu history, they are wholly of mortal mould, and unconnected with any mystical or 
mythological legend; and the incidents are not only the pure inventions of the poet, but they arc of an entirely domestic 
nature. In this latter respect the RetnAvuK differs from the Mrichehakati, MAlati MAdhava, and Mmlrd Rakshasa, 
whilst its exemption from legendary allusion distinguishes it from the Vikramorvnsi and Uttara Rdma Chcritru. 

Although, however, the RetnAvali differs from its predecessors in these respects, and in others of still greater importance, 
it is well entitled to attention, as establishing an era in the history of both Hindu manners and literature, of which we 
are able to fix the date with precision. 

The story of this drama appears to have been not wholly the invention of the author, but to hare enjoyed very- 
extensive popularity, at a period to which we cannot refer with confidence. The loves of Vatsa, prince of Kausiunbi, and 
VAsavadattA, princess of Ujayin, arc alluded to in the Meghu Ddta, and aro narrated in the Vrihat KathA of Soma 
Deva. The last is a writer of the same period as the drama, but he does not pretond to have invented'the story ; and 
the manner in which the tale is adverted to* in the Megha Ddta, the date of which work is unknown, but which is no 
doubt anterior to the Vrihat Katha, seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity.+ The second marriage ofVatia, 
whidi’forms the business of the RetndvuH, appears to be the invention of the writer, as it is very differently told in the 
Vrihat Katha; the heroine being there named Padm&vati, and being a princess of MagadhA, not of Ceylon. The 
circumstances under which the marriage is effected are altogether distinct.^; 

From whatever source, however, the plot of the drama may have been derived, it is very evident that the author is 
under considerable obligation to his predecessors, and especially to .KAlidas, from the Vikrama and Urraaf of which 
writer several situations, and some of the dialogue even, aro borrowed. At the same time, the manners described aro very 
different, and the light and joose principles of Vatsa aro wholly unlike the deep, dignified passion of Rurfiravas. If wo 

- . ■’tr-*- 

* The author terms Avaoti or “ Ougein," groat with the number of those versed in the tale of Udayana (Vatsa). 

t The VAsava DattA of Subandhu, the nephew of Var&ruchi, and as well as his uncle patronised by Bhoja, has nothing 
in common wittifthe etory of Vatsa and his bride, except the name of the latter. The Megha Ddta, therefore, does 
not refer to that work. Subandhu also alludes to the Vrihat Katha, to which he is consequently subsequent. 

t The Story is translated from the Vrihat Katha', in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine, Calcutta, vol. ii. p. 1.48. 
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compare the Retnavali with the Mrichchttkatt, oi with the drama of Bhavabhuti, the difference is still more striking, and 
it is impossible to avoid the conviction, that they arc the productions of different ages, and different conditions of »ociet>; 
the RctnkvaU indicating a wider deviation from manners purely Hindu, more artificial refinement, and more luxurious . 
indulgence, aud a proportionate deterioration of moral feeling. * 

The Retn&Valf, considered also under a purely literary point of view, marks a change in the principles of dramatic 
composition, as well os in those of social organization. Besides the want of passion and the substitution of intrigue, it 
will be very evident that there is in it no poetic spirit, no gleam of inspiration, scarce even enough to suggest a conceit in 
the ideas. The only poetry of tire play, in feet, is mechanical. The structure of the originul language it eminently 
elegant, particularly in the PrMcrit. This dialect appears to equal advantage in no other drama, although much more 
laboured in the Mdloti Mddhava : the Sanscrit style is also very smooth and beautiful without being painfully elaborate. 
'Die play is, indeed, especially interesting on this account, that whilst both in thought aud expression there is Uttle fire or 
genius, a generally correct and delicate taste regulates the composition, and avoids those absurdities which writers of 
more pretension than judgment, the writers of more recent periods, invariably commit. The Retnivall, in short, may be 
taken as one of the connecting links between tho old and now school; os a not unpleasing production of that middle region, 
through which Hindu poetry passed from elevation to extravagance. 

The place to which tho Rctndvalt is entitled in the dramatic literature of the Hindus is the more interesting, as the date 
is verifiable beyond all reasonable doubt. It is stated in tho prelude to be the com|Hwitiou of the sovereign, Sri Ilenhu 
Dcvn. A king of this name, and a great patron of learned men, reigned over Cashmir: he was the reputed author of 
several works, being however in fact only the patron, the compositions bearing his name being written, the author of 
the Ka'vya Piakds asserts, by Dhfivaka and other poets. That it was fashionable in his Teign to take tho adventures of 
Vatxa for the subject of fictitious narrative, wc may infer from their being the groundwork of the Vrlhat Kathii, the author 
of which was a native of Cashmir, and a cotemporary of the prince. Somadeva, the author, states that ho compiled 
liis collection of tales for the amusoment of the grandmother of Hereha Deva, kiug of Cashmir, the son of Kalasa, the son 
of Ananta, the son of Sangrilma. His genealogy is nearly identifiable with that of ^bulfazl, which runs in Gladwin's 
translation of the Ayin Akheri, Sungrom, Ilaray, Anunt, Kulusder, Ungrus, Hurmss. The two additional princes, 
Huray and Ungruss, reigned conjointly but forty-four days, and they are for all chronological purposes non-entities." 
But we have fortunately a better authority than either of the preceding, in the history of Cashmir by Kalhana Pandit. 
The first portion of this work, down to the reign ofSangrima Deva, in a. n. 1027, i« translated summarily in the 
fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. Since its publication, the subsequent portion of the original has been 
procured in Cashmir, and presented to the Asiatic Society by the late enterprizing traveller, Mr. Moorcrnft. From tills 
wc arc enabled to trace the successors of Sangrama with precision. 

Sangrama reigned twenty-five years, and was succeeded by bis ton Ilari, who enjoyed his elevation hut twenty-two 
days, having been removed, it was supposed, by the practices of his mother, who aspired to the regency during the minority 
of a younger son. She was set aside by the chief officers of the state, under whose ministry Ananta, the next prince, 
reigned interruptedly fifty-three yean, when he was succeeded by his son Kalasa. Kalasa reigned eight years, and being 
displeased with his son Hcnha, left the crown to a kinsman, Utkemha. TJ»t prince, however, enjoyed his authority 
but twenty-two days, having been defeated, and invested in his palace, by tbe partisans of the legitimate heir, and putting 
an end to his existence rather than fall into their hands. Henha succeeded. He consequently ascended the throne 
a. d. 1113, and the'play must have been writteiAetween that date and a. i>. 1125, the termination of his reign. No 
mention is made of the composition by*tffe author of the history: but he dwells at much length, and with some acrimony, 
on Hersha's patronage of poets, players, and dancers, and the prince's conversancy with different dialects and elegant 
literature. Hersha’s propensities, indeed, were not likely to bo regarded with a favourable eye by a brahmahical 
historian, for, in order to defray the expenses into which he was led by them, he made free with the treasures of the 
temples, aud applied their gold and stiver vessels, and even the images of the gods, to his necessities. These measures 
and others of an equally imprudent character, distracted the latter period of his reign with civil broils, and he perished 
in an insurrection which transferred the erowp to adiffewt dynasty. The date thus assigned ftfr the composition refers 
to a period, which Mohammedan history and Hindu literature sufficiently establish, as pregnant with important changes 
in the political situation and national character of the natives of Hindustan. 

..s.... i __- - - - -- -_ r - - - 

* See also the Quarterly Oriental Magasine for March, 1824, p. 64. 
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EKUNA8A.TTHIUO PaRICUCHHEDO. 

LmAkdrakkhdya saehiwi Mini ybdhatammatl pafipadcU, tamuddatta umantd tanniyijayi. • 
Abhitlkamopgalatthnn ptuddddimanikakan kiekchan tampddanlyanti tnckiwan xnnniybjayi, 
fPandaniylhi wandafai paditi nlkaki, tahin netted, mdsattaya i4 f ganchhi PulatthinagaruA puna. 
fTitsuti ddi Malaya ndmi Balandyttko, mjupaekehatthiki hutted, mahipdlatsa tabbani, 
Saygdmitthdyupdganehhi balan tabban tamddiyd Anduti wfuutammandapaii/fo gdmaA purantikl. 
Lankiuari tahiA gantwd uddharitwd tamuddhataA, Pulatthinagaran ganehht vmslwattiya tambalaA. 
YmeardjapadaAyiwa fhiti tanti likhdpaya $6 (+**** m J utau&ni *apaA[}6 nagari sattamt . 
Tatinurddhanagaran mabhigamma yathdusidhin anubhutted widhdnanitu abhhikamahuuawaA , 
Atfkiti pdpadhammitu $utfhit6 tefthakammani *6 atlharaiaman wanan likhdpayi tuianf/iito, 


Chap. LIX. 

He (Wijayabahu)* for the security of Lanka (against invasion) placed trustworthy 
chiefs at the head of paid troops, and stationed them round the sea coast. On the 
proper caste he imposed the task of making the requisite repairs and embellishments 
to the palace and other public edifices (at Anurhdhapura), in order that he might 
celebrate his inauguration; and having, during a period of three months, assembled 
there, and exacted allegiance from all the provincial chiefs from whom allegiance was 
due, departed for Pulatthinagara.f 

A certain “Anduti” chief, previously known in the Malaya division by the name of 
Balanayako, in his infatuation, announced himself in the most public manner 
an uncompromising enemy to the ruler of the land; and collecting the whole 
of his forces, approached, with hostile intent, a village in the suburb of the capital. 
The monarch of Lanka hastening thither, and completely extirpating that faction, 
returned to Pulatthinagara, and incorporated that force with his own. 

This wise and virtuous prince, when he had held the dignity of sub-king for seven 
years, causing to be recorded the| * + ***• and thereafter, having repaired 

to, and observed at Anurtidhapura all the prescribed state forms, and celebrated his 
inauguration with the utmost pomp, occupied hftnself in the exercise of his royal 
prerogatives. . * 

He caused it to be registered, as a record to be perpetually preserved, that the 
period during which he was involved in sinful acts (in warfare,) and had devoted 

* Vide Epitome, a. d., 14)71 to 1146, for a aketehefWyajaMhu'i reign, p, 39. Abo Appendix II. p. ur. 

t New called PoUpnpuowa, and Topa're. A d m c riptioa of the nine of this oity, which w«m the eeeond capital of Ceylon, 
by Opt. Fofbee, will be found in tiie Ceylon Almanac ef liftd. 

t The meaning of the omitted word tappet be ajicertaincdf aa there ic no commentary to thefiCahiwanao eubeequent to the 
reign of Mahaeino. 




A.n. 1071 to 1126.] The Mahawanso. [a.b. 1614 to 1669. 

Tato Sgamma niwati Pulatthinagari ware s6 SiritangkabddhUi h dmadkeyyina wittuto. 

AnujaA si fPirabdhatnbparajji niwltiya, tlatwdna dakkhinanditan tan tanganhi yathdwidhin. 
Kaniffhaudlha 6 hdtuuo Jayabdhmsab d/tujo ddipddapadon dotted, raffkan pdddti Rohanan, 
TkinantardniijtbbiiaA mamaehehdnttn yathdrahan, dotted; rqjji yathd \\dyan baton yijhi ganhituA, 
Chirattan parihinan si daydwatd maklpati pawattui yatkddhamman thitadhammb winiehckhiyaA. 

Ewap xamuddhafdnika ripukaniakatanekayl nichchan rajjan-pmtdtenli LaAkaA tammdnarinart, 
Chhattag&haka n dthbtea Dkammagthakandyakb tatkiwa Setfhiadthieka, ichekl ti bh&tert toy6, 

RoAgo wirbdkitd ybtd paidtd Jambudipakan, Lankan witatiml waul iklty&nl tamUarun- 

Tl tabbl RohanaA raffhoA, tatkd MalayamanfalaA, tab 1 ’an dakkhinmpattancha tahatd pariwajjayuA. 

Nipunb RohanaA gantwd tatkd Malayamandafan nighdtentb bahfi tattha tattha puehchatthikijani, 

Sammd upasametwdna, fkapetwd toekiwl tahiA; dakkhind DadkhinaA ditan tuyan gantwd mahabbali, 
Pitetwd sammanibkdtuwoAsqjan taehiwaA tadd, gahetwd Sammareghbeb wirb tl takowlrinb, 

Samdrdpiya sulamki; LaAkaA wigatakanfakaA kdretwdna nirdtankaA Polotthipuramdgomi, 
fPasanti Chblawitayl Jagatipdlardjini, CMahattkd pamuakchitwd, enddklA dkttu kundriyd, 
Lildwaltbhidhandya ndwamdruyha wlgatd LaAkddipamhi btinnd, pats/ Lankittaran tadd. 


himself to pious deeds (in the peaceful administration of his kingdom) amounted 
(then) to eighteen years. 

Departing from thence, he established himself at Pulatthinagara, and became 
celebrated under the title of Sirisanghabodhi. . Assigning to his younger brother 
Wirabahu the office of sub-king, and placing him in the administration of the 
southern division, he duly supported him. The monarch conferring also the office of 
“adip&do” on his younger brother Jayabahu, placed him over the Rohana division; and 
having bestowed on all his officers of state appointments proportioned to their merits, 
he took steps for defining relationships (and pedigrees) in the kingdom. 

This just and benevolent monarch re-established .the administration of justice, 
which had been neglected for a long, period, on the most equitable principles. 

While this sovereign was thus, in the full exercise of his royal power, eradicating 
those foes who, like unto thorny bushes, had possessed themselves of Lankfi, the 
ChhatagahiSkan&th6, the Dhammagehakaniiyako, as also the Setthin&tho, who were 
three brothers, becoming -hostile to the raja, flying from him* repaired to Jambudipo. 
After the lapse of nineteen years they returned to Lankk All these persons quickly 
seduced the Rohana as well as the <Malay& divisions, and all the southern provinces 
from their allegiance. The accomplished warrior (Wijayabahu) hastened to the 
Rohana and Malaya divisions, mid slaughtered great numbers of the disaffected 
inhabitants in those parts. Having thoroughly subdued (those districts), and placed 
them under the administration of loyal officers, this experienced and powerful (riija) 
himself repaired to the southern provinces; sending into the field his trusty brother 
also, who was as illustrious in descent as himself *» and having then secured his impla¬ 
cable enemies, impelled by a resentment mortal as “ M&ro” (Death,) indiscriminately 
impaled them; and having thoroughly established order in Lanka, which was oyer- 
grown with the thorns (of disorder,) ratarne^to his capital Pulattlupura. 

The (ex) qneen named Lil6wati, the consort of Jagatip6io, who had been (carried 



A.l). 10? I TO 112(>.] 


Th k Maiiawamso. 


[a.ij. t l (>14 to l ()(>£)• 

Sutwd wahsakkamah tastd so ifatwd suddhawahsatan lAldwati mahisitti a&hisinchi narissaro. 

Sd tanpirfichebardjdnah nahisi dhitarah lahi, ndman YasMhardtissd akdti dharanipati. 

Minikanrlararatthena saddhin rdjd sadhitarah fVirawammassa pdddsi. Sdlabki dhitaro duwe. 
Samandndmilcd jetfhd samdna mabiyi ahu, Stigald namikd asi, tdsu dwisu katiiffhikd. •P 
K dlipga d ha ran ip dldivansaja n chdrudaxsanan Tildkatundarih ndma sukumdran kumdrikan, 

Kdlingaratthato rdjd dndpctwd, ehirdithttin nijawahsassa iohchhanto, mahisittlbhisichayi. m 

Subbad/lhdcha, Sumittdcha Lokandthuwhaydpicha; Ratndwali, Rupawati ; iiimd pancha dhitaro ; 

Pultah W\kkamahdhuncha sd lab hi, ilhahnatakkhanah sampannd to pajdwuddhin harantd rdjino manah, 
Itthdgdresu scsitu wind samakulaygand gabbhojdtu mabipdlan tahpatiehcha nusanfhihi, 

Athtkadiwasah rdjd amachchaganamajjhago, toilok/ya thitd sammd dhitaro patipdfiyd, 

Dhitunamawasisdnan fhapetwd, Ratndwalin dhaftualakkana sampannaputtassuppattisuchakah 
Lakkhanah laklhanahftu s6 apassanpimawigawd, Ratndwalitamahuya tassd muddhanin chnmhhiya : 

“ Tjjbgunihi chdglhi, dhtydsurattaninaeha, bhuticha bhdwindchiwa, sabbt bhupiti sddhito, 

" Nichchan Lankan nirdtahkamikachchhattan kamiwacha, pawidhatun, samattassa sammdsdsanasdsiko. 


away captive during the Cholian interregnum and) detained in the kingdom of Chola, 
making her escape from her Cholian captivity, together with tier royal daughter, 
embarked in a vessel; and expeditiously reaching Lanka, presented herself to the 
monarch. The sovereign having inquired into her pedigree, and knowing that her 
family was of illustrious descent, raised her to the station of queen consort. This queen 
bore a daughter unto the raja. The supporter of royalty conferred on her the name 
of Vasodhara. The raja bestowed this daughter, together with the province of 
mountains and torrents (Malaya), on Wirawammo. She gave birth to two daughters : 
of these two daughters, the oldest was named Samana, she was as bountiful as 
the earth; the younger was called Sugala. 

This raja, intent on the perpetuation of the line from which he was himself 
descended, caused (also) to be brought from the kingdom of Kalinga a daughter of 
the reigning monarch of Kalinga, named Tilokasundari, lovely in person, and most 
amiable in disposition, and installed her (likewise) in the dignity of queen consort. 
She had five daughters; viz., Subhadda, Sumitta, Lokanatha, Ratndwali , and Rupawati; 
and a son named PVikkamabdhu, endowed with the indications of eminent prosperity. 
She so entirely captivated and engrossed the raja’s affections, that among all the 
ladies of his palace, non© but her, who was as illustrious in descent as himself, could 
succeed in becoming enciente to him. “ 

At a subsequent period, on a certain day, while surrounded by his ministers, 
he assembled his daughters, and ranged them in order, according to their seniority. 
Overlooking the other daughters, this (monarch), who was versed in fortune-telling, 
fixed his gaze on Ratndwali, who, he discerned, was endowed with the signs of good 
fortune, and with a womb of fecundity. Overpowered by the impulse of his affections, 
clasping her to him, and kissing her on the crown of her head, he poured forth these 
endearing expressions: “Her womb is destined to be the seat of the conception 
of a son, who will be supremely endowed with the grace of dignity, as well as with 
benevolent and charitable dispositions; with firmness of character, and energy in 



A.D. 1071 TO 1126.] 


The M ahawanso. 


[a ax . 16U to 1669. 

" Sbbhanannikatouttissa imissd kuchehhi kessali, puttassuppaiti ihdnantimudunb s6 sumabrawi. 
Vdchanlatsdpi s6 Chblamahipdlassantkaso, kuldbhimdnin raja so adatwdna kaniyasin , 

Andpctwd Pandurdjan wimddhanwayasam&hawan anujan rdjinin tassa Mittdwhayamdddsi so. 

Sd Mdndbharanan Kittisirimighdbhidhdnakan, Siriwallab/iandmaticha jantsi tanayi (ay6. 

Subkaddan tVirahdhussa, Sumittan Jaytthdhuno mahatdparihdrina, p dddsi dharnipaU. 

Addsi Mdndbharanassa dhitaran Hatndwahn, Lokandthawhayan Kitlisirimtghassaddsi so. 
itupateaUbhidhdndya dhituybparaldyahi Sasiriwallabhassddd Sugalawhan kumarikan. 

Madhukannawa Hhimardja Ralakkdrassandmake mahisibandhawt rdjaputti, Sihapurdgati, 

Passitwdna mahipdlo tadd suparipflikb, tisamp&ddsi pachchtkan wuttin so anuriipakan. 

Ti sabbl laddhasahkdrasammdnd dbarauipatin drddhayanla satatan nitoassinsn yathd ruchin. 

Etisan rdjapultdnan Sundariwhan kaniffhikan add IPikkamahdhussa n ijateansaithitalthikd, 

Khiyo fPikkatnahdhussa tatb Lildwatisatin sahabhbgina p dddsi tadd bandhu hit ir a to. 

IVidhdya iwan sajani janindo nissisato bhogasamappitb so, daydparoridti jandnamaltha samdcharsniti 

pathdnurupan, 

Iti sujanappasdda sanwigalthdya katb Mahdwansi “ Sarfgahakaranb '' nduia Ekfmasaiihitimb parichchhido . 


action; with the power of commanding the respect of men, and of controling 
att other monarchs: he will be destined also to sway the regal power, by reducing 
Lanka, which will be over-run by foreign enemies, under the dominion of one 
canopy; and blessed will he be with all prosperity.” 

The raja refused to bestow his daughter, who vms the pride of his race, on the 
reigning king of Cliola, who earnestly sued for her; and sending for a prince of the 
royal family of Pandu, which was already connected with his own, married him to his 
younger sister, princess Mitta. She gave birth to three sons, Manabhorano, Kittisiri- 
megho, and Siriwallabho. The ruler also wedded, in great pomp, Subhadda to 
Wmibaliu, and Sumitta. to Jayabahu. lie bestowed Rattidnmli on Manabharano, and 
Lokanatlia on Kittisirimegho. Of his remaining daughters, he bestowed the one 
named Rupawati, as well as the princess Sugala,* on Siriwallabho. 

At that period there were three royal princes, the relations of queen Tilokasundari, 
who had come over from Sihapura, whoso names were Madliukannawo, Bhimaraja, 
and Balakkaro. The ruler of the land having received them, and become favorably 
impressed with them, conferred on them, severally, stations worthy of them. All these 
three persons, in the full enjoyment of royal favor, and entirely possessed of the 
confidence of the monarch, resided ,whcre they pleased. Bent on the preservation of 
the purity of his house, he bestowed on (his son) Wikkamabaliu, Sundari the younger 
sister of these princes; and devoted to the interests of his house, he subsequently 
also gave unto (his said son) Wikkamabkhu, the amiable princess Lilawati, with a 
(suitable) provision. 

Thus this monarch, endowed in the utmost perfection with all regal prosperity, and 
blessed with a benevolent disposition, seeking the advancement of his own con¬ 
nections, regulated his government on principles conducive to their aggrandizement. 

The fifty ninth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, “ the patronage (of relations,”) 
composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous men. 


* The granddaughter is here called a daughter. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


A synopsis of the Roman characters used to represent the Singhalese-Pd/i letters, in this 
publication; taken almost exclusively from the scheme recently published in Bengal. 

As the Pali Alphabet is nearly identical with the Dtwan&gari , it cannot be necessary to 
define the sounds of the letters composing it. 




VOWELS. 



<? a, ep» d; 

i 

i, <S* l ; 

C u, 

vi; 

t? e, 



CONSONANTS. 


Gutturals 

an k, 

£> kh; 

03 g, 

» gh; 

S) $ 

Palatines 

0 ch, 

ti" chh; 

* j> 

jh; 

Mg n 

Linguals 

0 U 

<£> fh ; 

© 4, 

C& dll 

■eS (> 

Dentals 

<0 t, 

d th; 

$ d, 

a dh; 

<n n 

Labials 

o p, 

0 ph; 

ab, 

to bh; 

8 m 


c9 y, 

r, q\, 

0 w, 

03 s, cn h, 

<5 f> 


S> 6. 


o « (ang). 


There is but one s in Pdli. The two la have nearly the same sound; and the letter 8 
partakes more of the sound of w thou v. 




INDEX AND GLOSS A R V. 




Abhayagiri or ^ 

Abhayuttaro I 

Abhayagullako 

Abhayanago 

Abhayapura 

Abhayalhiro 

Abhayawdpi 

Abhayibalakapdsdno 
Abhay6 


Ab flirt iid 

Ahh hvaddhamdno 
AchchagvHako 
Ach char a wifi igd mo 
Aggikkhandopama n 

Aggibralimd 
Ahan kdrapitthiko 
Ahogangd 

Ajdtnsotlu 

Ajiwako 

Akdstchiliyan 

Alakklidmandd 

Alambagdmo 

Alasaddd 

A'malakah 

A’maudagdmani 

Ambalafthikapdsddo 

Ambalafthikolo or I 

Ambatthikblo J 

Anibamdlako 

Ambalitlha 


INDEX AND GLOSSARY. 


A 


" i'im Ac'# 
in 




a wiharo at Anurddhapura , 206, 207, 223, 225, 235, 238, 241, 243, 250. 
a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

227, 228. 

88 . 

vide Thera pul tdbhayo. 

also called Jayawdpi, the first tank formed at Anurddhapura , 65, 66, 107, 
160,211. 

the “ coukoo rock ” in the Abhaya tank at Anurddhapura , 99. 

56, 57, 58, 62, (14, 65, 67: the raja of Ceylon at the advent of Kakusandho 
liuddho , 88, 89, 90: the first name of Dutfhagdmini , 97 : the fathpr of 
Khanjade wo, 142. 

from “ abbi ” supremo and the root «d knowledge, a preternatural gift or 
wisdom of inspiration, 116. 
a tank, not identified, 222. 
a wiharo at the Kdhagullako mountain, 127, 205. 

ISingh. Ah irrinriftigama, three yojanas to the north west of Anurddhapura. 
‘‘the similitude to the mountain of flames,” Buddlie's discourse in the 
AnauUnranikdyo , 73, 97. 

34, 36. 

a plain near Anurddhapura , 217- 

Trans-fJangetie. In the Tikd it is written Adogangd which would signify the 
Subterranean-Gauges, 16, 37, 240. 

10, 12, 185. 

a sect of hindu devotees, 67- 
a wiharo on the summit of Kbtipabbafo , 132. 
residence of Wessawano , 242. 
a tank, not identified, 234. 

capital of Yina a division of India, not identified, 171. 
in Singhalese nelli, a fruit, 22, 76. 

215, 216. 

a lmll in If hi rani’s palace, also in the Lbhapdsddo, 162. 
a cave in the Seven Korlys in which the Ridi wiharo lias subsequently been 
built, 167, 208. 
at Anurddhapura , 125. 
a ferry near Binlennc, not identified, 150. 




Index and (ti.ok^arv. 


-f 


Ambatthalo 

Ambiduduggo 

Amhiliydgo 

Ambo 

Ambuffhi 

Amitd 

Amitodano 

Andgami 

A'nandi 

A'nando 

Anawataggan 

Anjano 

Andmadasti 

Andtatthd 


Anlardmigiri 

Anldgiri 

Anuld 


Anulatissapabbato 

Anurddhapuru 


Anurddko 

Anuramhdro 

Anuro 

Anuraddhako 

Aparanlaka 

Appamddawaggo 

Arakat 

Arawdlo 

Ariftho 

Arund 

Atalhi 


one of tiie peaks of the Missako mountain ( Mihmtalle J. 
a great tank, not identified, 210. 
a village, not identified, 254. 
the mango tree, 22, 79. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 

9. 

brother of Got a mo Buddho’s father, 9, 55. 

the third state of sanctification, signifying that which does not return; regene¬ 
ration in the human world being overcome, 77- 
18. 

12, 13, 18. 

from ava own agau, without beginning or end; Buddho’s discourse on 
Sansdra or eternity, in the Sanyutlanikdyo , 23, 98. 

9. 

1. 

from “ nn ” and “ otatlho ” that which does not get heated or parched ; the 
name of a lake in Himamantd so surrounded by lofty mountains that the 
meridian rays alone of the sun are stated to fall on it. 2. 22, 27, 70. 169. 
a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 
a village in Rchano , not identified. 

the wife of Mahandgo the second brother of Dirvdnanpiyatisso, 82, 85, 110. 
120: widow of Khalldfandgo, and wife of IVatiagdmani , 202, 203, 204 : 
wife of Cfiorandgo, 209, 218. 
a wiharo, not identified, 225. 

the ancient capital of Ceylon, founded by Anurddho , minister of IVijayo, 50, 
5(5, 65, 07, 117, 118, 128, 133, 134, 139, 153, 218: walls built round it 
222, 225. 

minister of IVijayo, 50: brother of Bhaddakachchand, 56, 57, 64, 65, 68. 

iD Mahagdmo, not identified. 

the standard bearer of the king of Wangu, 44, 46. 

15, 19. 

one of the ancient divisions of India, not identified, 71, 73. 
the discourse on non-procrastination, in the Khudakanikdyo of the Pitakaliaya , 
25. 

passim : from “ ari “ foes (i. e. sinful passions,) and “ haltatld ” being des¬ 
troyed or overcome. 

Ndga king of Kdsmir , 72: a lake in Kdsmir, 72. 

now Riftigulla , a mountain in Neurakaldtviya , 63, 64, 1 27; a wiharo there, 
202: nephew of Dimdnanpiyatisso, 69, 103, 110, 111, 115, 116, 120,126. 
a clay of a reddish color, possessing medicinal properties, 70. 
passim: the month of June-July, derives its name from one of the lunar 
mansions. 
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AsandkimiUd 
Asankhiya n 
As6lo 

As/misdpamun 

Asdkamdfd 

Asakamdiako 

Asuko 


Asciknrimo 

Assamandalo 

Assayujo 

Attalho 

Alihadassi 

Atthakathd 

A'wanti 

A'yupiild 


the first wife of Dhammasdko, 25, 122. 
passim : innumerable, surpassing computation. 

127, 1211. 

from asiwis6 the serpent, and upaman comparison, the parable of the serpent, 
a discourse of Buddho in the Majjhimanikdyo of the Suttapilakd , 73. 97* 
wife of prince Salt, 200. 
at Anurddhapnra , 95. 

the great Buddhistical emperor of India, subsequently called Dhammdsoki 5, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 34, 35, 3R, 42, 76, 108: a brother of Demdnanpiyatisso , 95 : 
(a tree) Singh. Hopalu. 

the wiharo built at PdtiUpnra by Asr'tko, 26, 33, 34, 39. 
at Anurddhapura, 100. 

passim: the month of September October, the name of one of the lunar 
mansions. 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257. 

1 . 

Commentaries or explanatory discourses, the title of the sacred commentaries 
on the Pitakattaya, 207, 251, 252, 253. 
also called Ujjcni, modem Oujein in India, 16, 76- 
37. 


Bahaldmuxsulisso 

lidhiyo 

liuhiilikd 

lialattho 

Bali 

Bdrdnasi 

BhaddakachcMnd 


Bhaddasdlo 

Bhaddarvaggi 

Bhaddaji 

Bhadditumbarn 

Bhagtraso 

Bhakkharahobbha 

Bhalldfako 

BhaUalittha 

Bhalluko 

Bhdmini 


207. 

204. 

one of the Buddhistical schisms, 21. 

passim : a messenger of a king, an executive officer. 

tribute, also offerings in the yakkha religion, 230. 

on the Ganges, the capital of Kdsi, the name derived from two tributary 
rivers Bdrd and Nasi, 2, 24, 95, 171, 180; the modem Benares, 
the daughter of Amilddano the paternal uncle of Gdlamo Buddho. By her 
marriage with Panduwasadhvo, the Wijcyan dynasty of Ceylon became 
allied to the Sdkyan family, 55. 56, 65. 

71,127- 

an Indian tribe, 2, 180. 

183, 184. 

at the Chitiyo mountain, 103. 

8 . 

a port in Rihano , supposed to be near the salt marshes of Hambantottc, 217 . 
a tank and wiharo, not identified, 257- 
a sea port on the western coast, not identified, 227- 
nephew of Eldro , 155, 156. 

on the line of DHtthagdmini’s march, not identified. 151. 
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Bkdndu 

77, 80. 

Bharano 

137, 141. 

Bharalo 

8. 

Bhdtiko or Bhdtikdbhayo 

210, 213. 

Bhdliwanko 

not identified, 178. 

Bhd/ika/isso 

224, 225. 

Bhdliyo 

father of Bmhisdro , 10. 

Bhatlasdld 

the refectory at Anurddhapura, 101. 

Bhayoluppalo 

not identified, 210. 

Bhillitvdno 

a wiharo, not identified, 257- 

Bhirani 

102. 

Bhutdrdmo 

225. 

Bimbisdro 

10, 83, 180. 

Bindnsnro 

21. 

Botlhiniando 

the terrace of the Bo-tree at Buddhaghya in India, 171* 

Bod/iisattd 

passim : a Buddho elect. 

Brahma-loka 

passim : the heavenly mansions of Brahmd. 

Brdhmo 

passim : a hrahinon. 

Brahmd (Mahd) 

one of the Hindu triad, 17, 180, 180, 190. 

Bttddhaddso 

243, 240, 247, 250 

Buddharakkhito 

171. 

Buddho 

passim : from the root buddha to comprehend. 

G 

Chakkawdlan 

the circle or boundaries of the universe, 114. 

Chakkawatli 

from chakka, a wheel or circle, also the circle of the universe, and matti the ru 
or suhiuincr, applied to Buddho, as well as to the emperors of Asia, 29. 

Champ'ka 

Singhalese sapu (michc/ea champaka). 

Chd/uikko 

minister of Chaudagutlo , 21. 

Chandagulto 

the Cltandragitpla of the Hindus, and the SandracoUus of the classics, 21. 

Chatiddlo 

(adjective) low caste, passim. 

Chmtdamo 

9. 

Chandamukhasmo 

216, 218. 

Chandamukho 

9. 

Chandanaggdmo 

in llbhana, not identified, 119, 120. 

Chandawajji 

28, 31, 32. 

Chando 

son of Pundulo, GO, 61, 62, 65. 

Charnko 

8. 

Chdti 

an earthen vessel, commonly called a chatty, 167- 
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Chat umma hdrdja 
Chatusdld 

Chiliy a 

Cheliyagiri 

Chityah 

Chiliy o 

Chita 

Chettd 

Chhadanta 

Chhallo 

Chiratvdpi 

Chitta 

Chitld 

CkiUagutto 

Chitlapabbalo 

Chula 

Ch6lo . 

Ch&randgo 

Chuddandgo 

Ckuldbhayo 

Chulagullo 

(hulahatthipdddpama h 

Chuldmani 

Chulandgo 

Chulanganiyapitlhi 

Chulddaro 


Ddgoba 

Dakkhindgiri 


the four kings of the Chatummahdrdjika heaven. 

the quadrangular hall, the refectory of the priesthood at Anurddhapura , 87. 
88 , 221 . 

the mare yakkhini 63, (Ditvi, the mother of Mahindo), 76. 
the capital of Dakkhindgiri in India, 76. 

passim: an object of worship, whether an image, a tree, an edifice or a 
mountain, from the root chili to meditate or think. 

8, the mountain and wiharo at Mihintallr near Anurddhapura. 
a village to the southward of Anurddhapura, not identified, 109. 
vide also Missa/co, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 122, 123, 124, 125, 128, 138, 
202, 216, 221: wife of Wasabho, 220. 
a lake in the Himalayan regions, not identified. 22, 1.34. 
a malabar who commanded at Mihiyanganu . 150. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 

passim: one of the astorisms which gives its name to the month chitta March.— 
April. 

(mother of PundukahhayoJ, 56, vide Vmmddachiltd. 
a thero of Bodhimando , 171. 

a mountain and wiharo in Rohano, Singh. Sitiutpoir , not identified. 130, 143, 
145, 221. 

Singh. Soli, Sclimandalum of the classics, comprising probably Mysore and 
Tanjorc, 128. 

a mountain two yojauas to the southward of Anurddhapura, not identified. 68. 
209. 

225. 

216. 

a wiharo on the Gono river, 216. 

the parable of the footsteps of the small elephant, a discourse of Bnddho 
in the Majjhimanikdyo , 79. 
a dagoba in the heavenly mansions of Sakko, 100. 
a mountain in Rohano, not identified, 214. 

Singh. Sidagunupittiyi in Rohano , not identified, 116. 195. 

45. 


D 

passim : from “ Dhdtu ” and gabbhan ” the womb, receptacle, or slirinc of a 
relic. 

in India, situated between Pafilipura and A'tvanli, the territory of Mahindo's 
mother, 7*'; a wiharo at Ujjeni, 171; a wiharo at Anurddhapura, 200; 
another, 257- 

c 
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Dakkhinakkhakan the right collar bone relic of Buddha, 105, 106, 107, 108. 

Dakkhinatvihdro at Anurddhapura, 206, 225. 

Damildditvi wife of Chandamukhastwo 218. 

Daniandyako the chief dispenser of punishment, criminal judge, 69. 

Dandapdni 9. 

Dantagiha a hall for priestesses, 210. 

Ddsako 28, 29, 30. 

Dasas'tlah passim ; the ten precepts or commandments. 

Ddthddhalu the tooth relic of Buddha, 105, 240, 248, 258. 

Ddthiyo a domilo usurper, 204, 206; another, 256. 

Dal to a gate porter, 218. 

Dayagdmo wiharo and tank in Rdhano, not identified, 257. 

Diwadaho 9. 

Diwadatlo 9. 

Diwadutah the parable of the messengers of the gods, one of Buddho’s discourses in the 

Majjhimanikdyo, 73, 83. 

Dtwakuto Adam’s peak, 88, 89. 

Diwdnanpiyatisso 4, 68, 69, 70, 71, 77, 78, 96, 105, 106, 111, 117, 121, 122, 124, 130, 161. 

Diwatd passim: inferior dewos. 

Dirvo passim : from the root “ dtrva rejoicing: celestial and felicitous beings 

or deities: the first name of Khanjadiwo, 142. 

Dhamm6 passim: righteousness ; also one of the three divisions of the Pitakatlaya, 

from the root “ dhara " to sustain ; and treats of faith and doctrine. 

Dhammachakko an edifice at Anurddhapura , 241. 

Dhammachakkapawaltanah the supremacy of Dhammo or religion, a discourse of Buddho in the 

Suttapitako, 2, 74, 101. 

Dhammadassi 1. 

Dhammadinno thero, 197* 

Dhammagu/liko the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 21. 

Dhammagutto thero, 197- 

Dhammakkhando sections of Dhammo, the divisions of the Buddhistical scriptures, 201. 

Dhammapaldti 37. 

Dhammarakkhito (a thero of Ytfna) 71, 73; (a thero of Ujjcni) 171. 

Dhammaruchiya one of the schisms in Buddhism in Ceylon, 21. 

Dhammasino a thero of Bdrdnesi, 171. 

Dhammdstikd emperor of India and the great patron of Buddhism, 23,35, 37, 39, 69, 71, 

78, 105, 110, 111, 112, 116, 116, 122, 185, 240, 256, vide Asoko. 
Dhananando 21. 

Dhdta 254. 

Dhdlusinapabbato a wiharo, not identified, 237, 257. 

Dhdtusino 209; (another) 254; the raj£, 254, 255, 256, 261. 

Dh6ti>dano paternal uncle of Gtftamo Buddho, 9. 


Dtwakuto 

Diwdnanpiyatisso 

Diwatd 

Dtwo 

Dhammd 

Dhammachakko 


Dhammadassi 

Dhammadinno 

Dha mmagu/tiko 

Dhammagutto 

Dhammakkhando 

Dhammapaldti 

Dhammarakkhito 

Dhammaruchiya 

Dhammasino 

Dhammdsbkd 

Dhananando 

Dhdta 

Dhdtusinapabhato 

Dhdtusino 

Dhdtodano 
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Dhumarakkhapabbalo 

Dighdbdhugu llo 

Digkdbkayo 

Dtgkachankamanan 

Dighagdmini 

Dighajunlu 

Dighapdxuno 

Dtghasando 

Dighathunika 

Dighawdpi or | 

Dighdy lin'd pi / 

Dtghdyu 

Dipankaro 

Dipawanso 

Disdla 

Doldpabbato 

I Hunt 

I) on n 

lhibbaltt wapiti sso 
Duratissakamupi 
Dutthagdmani 

Dwd roman Aalnku 
Dtvijagdmo 


Ekabbybhdrika 

Ekadrvdro 

Eldro 

Ernkatrilfo 


Gajdb&hukagdmini 
Gajdkumbhakapdsdnan 
GaUakapifho 
Gdlambatittho 
Gamin t 


now Hunaxgiri or Dumbara peak near Kandy, 62, 63, 250. 

a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

son of Kdkanmnno, 138; a cliief, 150. 

the perambulation hall for priests at Anuradhapura, 101. 

son of Dfghdyn 57, 58. 

a minister of Eldro, 153, 154, 155. 

now called Dhiggalla at Anurddhapura , 99. 

a minister of Diwdnanpiyatisso 102, a pariweno at Anuradhapura, at which tin; 

Mahdwanso was compiled, 102, 254. 

Dutthagdminis charger, 146. 

now called Dhigdmewa, by the Singhalese, in the Batticaloa district, 7, 56, 
145, 146, 148, 193, 201 ; the d&goba, 201. 
brother of Bhaddukachckdnd, 57. 

1. 

the Mahdwanso, 257. 

daughter of Wijayo by Kuwlni , 51. 

a mountain, not identified, 62. 

u measure containing four dlkakan , Singh. Uihd. 

a minister of Diwdnanpiyatisso, 110; a town, Singh. Drnnagamn situated 
among the marshes near Binlenni, not identified but probably near flora bora. 
a wiharo, not identified, 200, 225. 
a tank, not identified, 201, 217, 235. 

(vide Gdmani Abhayo ), 4, 97, 130, 145, 146, 148, 150, 153, 154, 155, 161. 
162, 165, 169, 186, to 201. 

a village to the northward of Upatissa near MihintaUi , 59, 109, 138. 
a village, not identified, 224. 


the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 20. 
a wiharo near a mountain of that name, not identified, 219. 

The Chilian conqueror of Ceylon, 128,130, 133, 134, 137, 139. 153, 154, 
155. 

a wiharo, not identified, 237- 


G 

223, 224. 

at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a village, not identified, 
a thupo, not identified, 221. 

brother of Bhnddakachchdnd 56; a town, not identified, 145. 
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Gdmini-Abhayo 

Gdmini tvdpi 

Gamifthawdli 

Gandambo 

Gandhabbo 

Gandhdrd 

Gangd 

Gangartijiyd 

Gangdrohana-sultan 

Gangdsinapabbato 

Ganthdkaro 

Gawaralitso 

Gamar6 

Gkatitddano 

Gkcsilo 

Gijjakufa 

Giri 

Giridipo 

Girikandako or 1 
Girikandasitoo i 
Girika ndopadtxo 
Girikumbhxlo 
Girintlapatdlta ijdu 

Ginafthi 

Gudko 

Gdkanno 

Gbkulikd 

G&mayapindikan 

Ginagdviakatitlha 

Gondhigdmo 

Gonnagiri 

G6n6 

Gotamo 

Gbthdhhayo 

Githaimbaro 

Gowito 

Guttahdlo . 

Guttiko 


the infant name of Dufthagamini, 135, 136, 138. 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 146. 

a tank near Anurddhapura , 66, 67 ; another 223, neither identified, 
a wiharo in Rdhano, not identified, 131. 

a mango-tree miraculously raised by Buddho at Sdtrallhinagara , in India. 

celestial choristers, 72 , 

now Candahar iu India , 71, 72, 73- 

the Ganges, 185. 

a wiharo, not identified, 225. 

one of Buddho s discourses in the Sullanipdian. 

a wiharo, not identified, 237. 

a wiharo at Anurddhapura, at which the Atfhakatha were translated into Pali. 
252. 

a wiharo, not identified, 224. 
a damilo chief, 150. 

0 . 

a wiharo at KosambUi in India, 171. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 
a nighanto , 66 ; another, 203. 

3, the rocky isles situated to the south-east of Ceylon, supposed to lie the 
great and little Basses. 

brother of Abhayo. 64, 65. 

now, Giriwaya, a division of the Tangalic district, 64, 65, 140. 142. 
a wiharo, not identified, 201, 202. 

a wiharo, in Singhalese Nilgiri, north of A nuradhapura, not identified, 153. 
the throat relic of Gotamo, Buddho which is stated to have consisted of a sinde 
hollow bone in the form of the case of a hand-drum, 4, 104. 
the inguana called in Ceylon the ant-eater, 148, 166, 
a wiharo, not identified, 237- 

the designation of one of the schisms iu Buddhism, 20. 
a discourse of Buddho in the Majjhimanikdyo. 
the port of Gt>nagamo at the mouth of the Kanduro river, 54, 55. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 

a wiharo towards Dwdramandalo, not identified, 127. 
a river, now Gonu oya, 255, 256. 

Buddho 1, 2, 19 ; a there, 146, 147. 

son of Yafthdlakatisso , 97, 130, 141 ; another, 228, 231, 233. 

a warrior of Dutthagdmini , 137, 140, 141, 152, 153. 

a village near Chitlalapabbato , Singh. Go&gamoa, not identified, 143. 

Singh. Gulhala now Butila in Rohano, 146, 150. 
u malabar usurper, 127. 
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Halakola 

Hdlawabhdnako 

Hdfi 

Hdlibrdhmano 

Ilambugallako 

Uinta 

Uartfakan 

Hattalako 

Uallhibhdgajanapadu 

Hatthikkhando 

Hatthipbrn 

Heligdmo 

llelldligdmo 

Htman/o 

Hemamdlo or | 
Utmamdlako f 
Himawanio 

Uimatratti 

Iliyagulh 

Uundaratrdpi 

Huwdchakannilo 


a towu, not identified, 150. 
u town, not identified, 15]. 
a wiharo at Antdgiri, not identified. 

(ambassador of DimdnanpiyatissoJ, fit), 
a wiharo, not identified, 204. 
a Yakkhini of Kdsmir , 72. 
bignonia indica , in Singh. A rain. 22, 70. 
a nunnery at Anurddhapura , 120, 121, 123. 125 
a division of Malaya , 218. 
a wiharo at Dmdramanda/o, 127 - 
near IVijita, 151. 

a village eight “ karissa” in extent, in llo/iano , not identified, 221. 
a village, not identified, 244. 

passim : the cold or snowy season, from the full moon of November to the 
full moon of March. 

ride Mahdthupo , the Hinraiirrcfti dagoba at in mad ha pur a. 88. {>7, 108, 
125, 202. 

the snowy regions generally; also the Hima/ii/a country in ('articular, 22, 71 . 
72, 74, 105, 160. 

one of the schisms in Buddhism. 21. 
at Anurddhapura. 100. 

Singh. Ucndarawewa in Kdhan*>, not identified. I 10 
a division of Rdhanu , not identified, 214. 


11 and go 
l mbaro 
Indagutto 

1st 

Isibhumanganah 

fsipatlano 

fssarasamanako 

lUhiya 


I 

216, 218. 
vide Uotaimbaro. 

a thero of Asokaramo, 34 ; of Rajagaha, 171 ; of Anuradhapuru. 182, 190, 
191, 192. 

passim: from the root tsa to investigate, a sanctified personage, 
at Anurddhapura , the site of Mahindo’s funeral pile, 125. 
a wiharo at Bardnasi , iu India , 171 • 
a wiharo at Anurddhapura. 119, 123, 218, 221. 
a thero, 71, 240. 


Jdli 

Jalluro 

Jambudipo 


J 

9. 

a tank, not identified, 237- 

passim: one of the four quarters of the human world, being the teura cognifa 
of the Buddhists. The name is derived from the Jambu-trcc. 
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Jambugdmo 

Jambukilo 

Janiu 

Jatilo 

Jawumdlitittha 

Jayamangalan 

Jdyanlo 

Jayasino 

Jayatvdpi 

Jltawanno 

Jito 

Jetthatisso 
Jeff ho 

J'tnahaUo 

Jdimanan 

Jdtiyo 

Jutindaro 


a village, not identified, 151. 

in ancient Ndgadipo, probably the present CoUmbogam in the Jaffna district, 
09, 70 , 110, 117 , 119- 
the Chhatagdhako , 253. 

an Indian sect from “ Jafah asm atthfti “ he who has a top-knot of matted 
hair,’' 2. 

a ferry of the Kappakanduro in Rihano, Singh. Millanantotta , not identified, 
146 . 

the name of a chant, literally “ the rejoicings of success.” 

93, 94, 95. 

9. 

vide Abhayuwdpi, 65. 

wiharo and thupo at Anurddhapura, 236, 239- 
a wiharo at Sutvailhipura in India, not identified, 4, 5, 6, 7, 171 - 
233, 234 ; another, 242. 

the month of May—June, so called from one of the asterisms ; also, senior, 
elder, 77- 

son of Wijayo by Kutveni, 51, 52. 
vide Nandano, 100. 

the chief architect of Pandukdbhayo, 66, 67. 
a yakkho, 63. 


Kdcharaggumo 

Kachchdno 

Kachchhakatittha 

Kadambo 


Kahdpanan 

Kdkandako 

Kdkamannatisso 

Kakudapdli 

Kakudhamdpi 

Kakusandho 

Kaldrajanako 

Kallakallo 

Kdlakanatisso 

Kdlakardmo 


now Kalragam near the southern coast, so called from a temple to the god 

Katragam, or Karttkdya, 119, 120. 

9. 

Singh. KasembUitotta or Kasdtotla, not identified, 63, 135, 133, 139. 
the Malmaltu Oya or Aripo river near which Anuradhapura is situated, 50, 
84, 88, 134, 166, 213, 222; also the Kolong-tree, nauclea cordifolia, 100; 
likewise a creeper, 106; a wiharo, 206. 
a gold coin, worth 10 ntdsakan, which is a silver coin, called in Singhalese 
massa and now valued at eight pence. 

15, 18, 19. , 

son of Gothubhayo, 97, 130, 131, 134, 138, 140, 144, 145, 162. 
at Anurddhapura , not identified, 99. 

Kubuktvema a tank at Anurddhapura , 88. 
aBuddho, 1, 88. 

9. 

a wiharo, not identified. 

210 . 

a wiharo at SdkH&pura on ancient ci tif of India , not identified; at which 
Buddho delivered his discourse bearing that name in the Anguttaranikdyo. 
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Kdlandgo 

Kalando 

Kalapdnagara 

KdlapasddaparimSno 

Kdhupio 

Kdlasdko 

Kdlatvapi 

Kdlatedlo 

Kili 

Kdlinga 

Kdlo 

Kalydni 

Kalyam 

Kambamtti 

Kammachariyo 

Kammdwdchan 

Kanakadattd 

Kandandmikd 

Kandarahinako 

Kandulo 

Kanduro 

Kanijdnutisso 

Kanitthatisso 

Kannawaddhamano 

K apallakhando 

Kapillamatthu 

Kapilo 
K apisiso 
K apiftho 


see Mahandgo: 180, 185, 189. 

a wiharo situated on the Manindgo mountain, not identified, 214; another at 
a brahman village, 237. 
in Rohanb not identified, 62. 
at Anurddhapura , 101, a tank, 239. 

49, 50. 

15, 19, 21. 

now *Kaldmen>a tank in Neurakaldtviya , 256, 257, 260, 262. 
fortune teller, 55; a slave, 57, 58, who becomes a yakkho, 59, 65, 67; 
a thupo, 237- 

48. 

the Northern Circars of India, 43; their ancient capital also called Dantapura, 
241. 

a tank, not identified, 221. 

six miles from Colombo , on the right hank of the Kalydni river, 6, 7, 8. 96, 
130, 131, 197, 225. 

8 . 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 

the teacher, or conducter of the Kammawachah. 

literally signifies rules of action or procedure, but is chiefly applied to the rules 

which regulate buddhistical ordination, 37, 

92. 

49. 

a wiharo, not identified, 202. 

a fisherman, 134; Dutthagdmint’x state elephant, 134, 137, 146, 147, 150. 

151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 186. 
a river, probably the Kadambo nearer the sea, 54; a wiharo, 201. 

215, 216. 

224. 

a mountain, not identified, 5. 

near one of the gates of Anurddhapura, 217- 

supposed to be in the neighbourhood of Hurdrvar, in India, derives its name 
from Kapillo, the name of Gdtamo Buddho in a former existence, 9. 
a minister, 227. 
an officer of Waftagdmini, 204. 
a species of wood apple. 


* This tank, situated 20 miles to the north west of the temple of Dumbulta, on the road to Anurddhapura, and which has 
hitherto attracted little notice,^exhibits perhaps the remains of one of the greatest of the ancient great works of irrigation, in 
Ceylon. The circumference of tho area of the tank, when the embankment was perfect, could not have been less than 40 
miles. The embankment, with the lateral mound of the Batata wtwa is at least 10 or 12 miles long. The stone spell-water 
is the broken bgnk of Kali wetea is, perhaps, one of the most stupendous monuments, in the island, of misapplied human 
labor. The canal by which the waters of this tank were conducted to Anurddhapura, may still be partially traced : and in 
its vicinity the remains of the ancient fortress of Wljita are to be found 
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Kappukandarn 
K appo 


K arindo 
Kart tan 
Kdsapabha/o 

K dsi 
Kdsmira 
K assapiithuko 
K assapiyd 
K assapo 

Kassapa Buddha 
K attiko 

K ateistso 
K ihdl6 
K tld&o 
K hajjunto 
Khalldtandgo 
K handardjd 
Khanddwdrapittho 
Khandatvitthiko 
K hanjadimo 
K ham 

K haltiyo (adjective) 
K henturdmo 
Khimarvatti nag a ra 
K htmu 

Khuddamdiufo 
K huddaparuido 
Khuddatmv 
Kidabbikd 
Kinuari J\ 1 

Kxiitmto m. f 

Kino 

K Utigdmo 


Singh. Kapukandaragama a village in Rd/tano, not identified, 141 ; also 
a river in Rdhano , 146, 197- 

passim: the term of the duration of the world in each of its regenerations or 
re-creations; derived from Kappiyati pubbata-sdsapopamddihili, “the com¬ 
parison of a grain ofmuBtard with a mountain," as illustrating the undefina- 
hle duration of a kappo , in reference to the number of mustard seeds which 
would he contained in a mass of matter to form a mountain one yyatio 
in height. 

the Kirindi river in Rohana, 194. 
a measure equal to four amunus, 61. 

a mountain to the southward, not identified, 62; another near Anurddha- 
pura, 153. 

the division of India of which Benares was the capital, 29. 

K dsmir in India, 70, 71 j 7«% 171 • 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257< 

the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 2). 

the Jatilian, 1 ; the hierarch, 11, 19; a thero, 74 : a prince. 257- 

93, 94, 161. 

passim: the month of October—November, derives its appellation from one of 
the constellations, 
a chief of K achchhd, 150. 
a tank near Mahatittha, not identified, 222. 
in India , not identitiied, 172, 197- 
a discourse of Buddho in the Majj him a n i kayo, 100. 

202 . 

a tank and wiharo, not identified, 
a fort of Dutthagamini near Wijila, 151. 

Singh. K addawitthigama, not identified, 13H. 
a warrior of Dutihagdmini, 137, 143. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
royal, one of the four original casts, 
previously Ambatittha, not identified, 150. 
the capital of K hkmardjd in India, 90. 

K shimardjd of the Hindus , 90. 

99. 

255. 

thero, 197- 
5. 

a fabulous animal or rather bird with a human form above the waist, 37. 

95. 

a village near Kolamira in the Tapgalle district, 141. 
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Kdhatvdfo 

Kdlambagdmo 

Kdlambdlako 

Kdliyd 

Kondgamano 

Konda/itio 

Kdsambiya 

K6ti 

Kdlipabbato 

Kdtiwdta 

K6t6 

Kotfa 

Kububandano 

Kujjasbbhito 

Kukkutagiri 

Kukkuldrdmo 

Kulatfhawdpi 

Kulumbdlo 

Kulumbarikannikdya 

Kumaro 

Kumbagdmo 

Kumbdlako 

Kumbandho 

Kumbkigallako 

Kumbhikdwdtan 

Kumbakali 

Kummantagd mo 

Kundalo 

Kunjaro 

Kvntamalako 

Kurindipdsako 

Kuruwindd 

Kusdmati 

Kudndrd 

Kusumapura 

Kufdli 

Kufumbiko 

Kutumbifingano 

Kvtwikhdo 


a tank, not identified, 237. 
a tank, not identified, 221. 
a wiharo at the Rufirako mountain, 127, 155, 203. 

in India , not identified, from which also the name of one of the Indian 
dynasties is derived, 184. 
i, 90. 

1 . 

in India, not identified, derives its name from the I si, Kusambo , 10, 171. 

100 lacks or 10,000,000; also innumerable as surpassing computation. 

Singh. Kolapowa , now Kotawcrra in the Tangalle district, 132, 141, 195, 
224, 250, 257. 

Singh. Kofalidannowa , not identified, 138, 176, 237- 
Singh. Wildnutvara, not identified, 150. 

now K otmali, in Malaya, 145 ; also a division near Bintenne, 150,225. 
on the sea coast, not identified, 214. 

18, 19. 

a pariweno at Anurddhapvra, 225, 235. 
a wiharo or temple at Pupphapura in India, 30. 
a tank at Anurddhapura, 153. 
a wiharo, not identified, 200. 
a division of Rbkano, not identified, 140. 

(an uncle of Kutveni), 52. 
a village, not identified, 151. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 

(a nigkanto), &] ; also celestial choristers of (Asurds), 72 , 
a wiharo, not identified, 
a clay pit at Anurddhapura, 99. 

(a slave girl), 59. 
a village, not identified, 137- 
a brahman of Dtvaramandalo, 133. 
a state elepliant, 99. 
at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a wiharo, not identified, 202. 
sand stone, 169. 

one of the ancient capitals of India, not identified, 8. 
a city in India, supposed to be Hurdnar 'where G&tamo Buddha 
died, 11. 

vide Pdtilipura, 115. 

a wiharo in Rdkano, not identified, 131. 

passim: the head of a family; a man of property. 

a village in Girt, Singh. Kellabanndnangama, not identified, 142. 

a wiharo Singh. Kemgulla, not identified, 203. 
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Labhiyamasabho 

Ldbugamo 

Lajjitisso 

Lila 

Lankd 

Lankdpura 

Lankdmhdro 

Lohadmararalaggamo 

Ldhakumbhi 

Lbhapasido 

LbhilawdkaAo 


Madda 

Madhura (Dhakkhina) 
Mdgadhd 

Mdgasiro 

Maggaphalan 

Maha-dsanatdld 

Mahdbrahmd 

Mahachiiliko or \ 
Mahachulo f 

Maha-angano 

Mahadaragullo 

Mahaddtiko 

Mahadiwo 

Mahadhammarakkhito 

MahdgaUako 

Mahdgdmano 

Mahdgdmo 

Mahagandmdpi 

Mahdkdlo 

Mahdkastapo 


£ 

a warrior of Duffhagamini , 137. 

a village near the Ariffh6 mountain, not identified, previously called Nagara- 
kagdmo , 64. 

201 , 202 . 

situated between IVangu (Bengal ) and Mdgadha (Behar ), 43, 46, 47- 
passim: the oldest name of Ceylon in the literature connected with the 
religion of Gotamo Buddho, and derived from its beauty and perfection, 
the ancient capital of Lanka, supposed to have been submerged, 49, 52. 
at the Arittho mountain, 127. 
a wihoro in the K oti mountain, 150. 

one of the hells, the name signifies a caldron of molten lead, 18. 
the brazen palace for priests at Anurddhapura , 101,161, 163, 164, 165, 195, 
200, 202, 210, 215, 225 ; (stone pillars thereof reset), 232, 239, 257- 
now Lirndka^a or Uwaya in Rohano , 62. 


M 

one of the ancient subdivisions of the Gangetic provinces, not identified, 54. 
the southern Madura in the peninsula of India, 51. 

comprising the modem Behar and perhaps the adjacent provinces, 1, 43, 251, 
253. 

the month November-Decembcr, deriving its name from an asterism, 68, 70. 
ftom Maggan path and phalah blessing, probation and sanctification, 74. 
a great hall at Anurddhapura, not identified, 224. 
vide Brahmd. 

son of Khalldtandgo, 202, 203, 208, 209. 

a tree at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
210, 213, 215 

th&o 37, 71; the disciple of K akusandho, 90; a minister of Dhammdsbka, 
111; a thdro of PallatvabhdgOy 171. 
thfiro, 33; 34, 71j 74; a thdro of Y6na, in India, 171. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
a tank, not identified, 224. 

the ancient southern capital of Ceylon, now MAgama in Rohano, 130, 134, 
135,145,146,147,148,150. 

a tank to the southward of Anurddhapura^ not identified, 215. 

king of the celestial Ndgm. Bee Kdlandgo, 221. 

the Bnddhisticai heirarch at the tine Sdkhya died, 11, 14, 20, 42, 185. 
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Mahallakd ndgo 

Mahamdla 

Mahdmangalo 

Mahdmani 

Mahamigo 

Mahamuchalo 

Mahandga 


Mahandgo 

Mahdndmo 

Mahdndradakatsapo 


Mahanikamitfhi 

Mahdnipo 

Mahanuggalo 

Mahdpabbato 

Mahapadhdno 

Mahdpadumo 

Mahdpdli 

Mahdpanddo 

Mahdpaldpo 

Mahappamddan 

Maharakkhito 

Mahurantako 

Mahdratfhan 

Mahdrittho 

Mahdsdgara 

Mahasammato 

MahasajjgUi 

Mahdsango 

Mahdsana 

Mahnsino 

Mahdsiwo 

Mahdtdno 

Mahdsumbho 

Mahdsutdno 

Mahatuto 

Mahdtdtha 


224. 

wife of Wankandsiko , 223. 
a wiharo on the Gonno river, not identified, 
a tank, not identified, 221. 

a royal garden at Anurddhapura, 67, 68, 84, 85, 88, 97, 98, 100. 101, 102, 
104,106, 118,121,122, 162, 163, 186, 209, 225. 

8 . 

the garden in which Grftamo alighted at Mahiyangano in Bintenne in his 
first visit to Ceylon, derived from Maha and ndgd the great iron wood 
trees with which it abounded, 3 ; another at Anuradhapura 106. 
the second brother of Dewdnanpiyatiiso, 82, 97, 130, son of fVaftagdmini, 203. 
(garden) 91, 92,93; a raja 250, 252, 253; the author of the Mahdmanso, 
254, 255. 

one of the incarnations of Gotamo Buddho, in the character of a brahmaraja 
of that name, the subject of one of the discourses of Buddho in the 
Khndakanikdyo. 
a tank, not identified, 221. 
a tree at Anurddhapura , 99. 
a dagoba in Rdhano, not identified, 145. 

Eldro’s state elephant, 154. 
a hall in the Mahawihdro at Anurddhapura, 252. 

99. 

a refectory at Anurddhapura , 123. 

8, 184, 239. 

8 . 

a discourse of Buddho on non-procrastination in the Anguttaranikdyo , 102. 
a there, 71* 74. 
the usurper, 202. 

the Maratta country in India , 71, 74. 
vid e.Ariftho. 

at Anurddhapura , 93, 95. 

the “ great elect ” the first monarch of this Kappo, 8. 
the designation of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 20. 
a there, 197- 
at Anurddhapura, 119. 

233, 234, 238. 

127 ; u there of Bkiiimanko, 178. 

a warrior of Eldro, 137, 182. 

disciple of Ktmdgamam Buddho, 93 ; a there, 141. 

the great cemetry at Anurddhapura, 66, 99. 

a thlio, 203. 

Mantotta near Manar, where extensive ruins are still to be seen, 51,155,217; 
also an ancient name of Maham^gho, 88, 89, 90. 
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Mahdthupo 

Mahdtvanno 
Mahan anso 
Mahfttviharo 

Makelo 

Makindadipo 

Mahindo 

Mahisaddniko 

Mahisamandala 

Mahiyangana 

Mahddaro 

Majjhantiko 

Majjhimo 

Makhddiwo 

Malabars 

Malaicd 

Malayd 

Malta 

Maliyadino 

Mandadipo 

Mandaldgiri 

Man$an>dpi 

Mandhdto 

Mangalika 

Mangalo Buddha 

Mangdthupanip 

Mangano 

Maniakkikho 

Manihiro 

Manikdragdmo 

Manindgopabbato 

Manlo 

blarichawatti 
M arumba 

Marungandpartwino 


Ruanwelli dagoba at Anuridhapura, 88, 165, 168, 169, 170, 171, to 193, 
195,198, 200, 201, 203, 211, 213, 215, 221,225; (piimacle of glass) 229. 
a temple at Wisdli the capital of Wajji in India , 16, 17, 18, 10, 171- 
the title of this historical work, 1 ; vide the Introduction, 
at Anurddhapura, 122, 123, 125, 107, 219, 224, 225, 233, 134, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 252. 

near Anurddhapura , not identified, 142. 

the land in which the banished children of Wijayo and of his companions 
settled, 46, not identified. 

(son afAsoko) 36, 37, 39, 71, 76, 77, 81, 82, 85, 88, 90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 
105,106, 111, 117, U8, 119, 124, 161, 237, 151. 

Singh. Mideniyl in Girijanapado, not identified, 142. 

one of the ancient divisions of India, not identified, 71, 73. 

still bean the same name, the post of Bintenne, 3, 4, 104, 150, 228. 

4,5,6. 

37, 71- 

a thero, 71, 74. 

8, 73. 

passim: the appellation of the natives of the peninsula of India generally, as 
well as of their descendants naturalized in Ceylon: Pdli, Damilo. 
terrace, but particularly applied to the terrace of the Vpdsalhd hall at Anu¬ 
rddhapura, 86. 

the mountainous districts of which Adam’s peak was the centre, 52, 167, 
217, 228, 234, 235. 
ambassador of Dtwdnanpiyatisso, 69. 
th&o, 197- 
93,94. 

a wiharo, not identified, 225. 
a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

8, 231. 

an ornamental scroll UBed in architecture as well as on banners, 164. 

1 . 

a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 
in India, not identified, 197. 

67, 96. 

a wiharo and a great tank, now Minaairy tank near Trinkomalie , 236. 
a tank, not identified. 

a mountain also called Kdldyanakanniko, not identi fied 
a division of the midas ; also incantations, 56, 71 , 72 . 
a dagoba and wiharo at Anurddhapura, 159,160, 161, 164, 195,223. 
a ferry near Anurddhapura, 100. 
at Anurddhapura, 102. 
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Marupiyo 

Manilla 

Mdsa 

Mattakutumbiko 

Malldbhayn 

Mdtumihara 

M6yd 

Mdyo 

Meghatvanndbhayo 

Mint 

Mdleyyo 

Migagdmo 

MihintalU 

Millo 

Missakapalibato 

Mit/nla 
Mil la.si no 
Miltinno 
Moggali 

Moggalipullatisso . 
Moggaildno 
Mokkha 
Mbrako 

Mdrii/a or Mm/lira 

Muchahndo 

Muehnlo 

Muchelapattuno 

Mulakddhvo 

MulamitU 

Miilawo 

Muvdo 

Mum 

Mutasiiro 


Nachili 

Sdgachatukko 


vide Dim ananpiy atis so. 
at Anurddhapura. 

a general name for pulse or beans. 140. 
father of WAsabho, 1411. 
a brother of Dcivananpiyatisso, 108. 
in the Kadambo forest. 223. 

(mother of Gblamo Build ho), 0. 

a tank, not identified. 

minister of Mahascvo, 235, 238. 

the mountain in the centre of the earth. 187, 189. 

the fifth Buddho of this kappo, not vet manifested, 199, 252, 258. 

a wiha.ro, not identified, 237- 

vide Chiliyo and Missako , the saered mountain uear Anurddhapura. 
a minister of F.ldro , 137. 

now Mihintalle, a mountain near Anurddhapura , 77, 78. 84, 106. 213, 225, 
237, 240. 

Tirhat in India, 8 
254. 

a tliero of Pupphapura. 1/1. 

the brahman, father of the thcro Tixso, 26, 31. 

2(5, 28, 33, 34, 39, 40. 73, 111. 112. 240. 

259. 

the rnoksha of the Hindus, death, final emancipation, 25. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 

the capital of the Mbriya dynasty, on the borders of the Himalayan moun¬ 
tain ; its site not precisely ascertained. 21. 254 ; also a pariicino at 
Anuradhapura, 247, 257. 

8 . 

8, also a tree, in Singhalese mi del, 86. 

Singh. Midclpatanam, not identified, 226. 

74. 

237. 

an officer of fVatlagdniini , and a wiharo built by him. 20'* 

15. 

passim : a sage, a divine sage, from the root man a wisdom. 

67, 78. 


K 


a wiharo in Dwifagdmo , 224. 
a tank at Mihintalle , 103. 
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Nigdsako 

Nagadipn 

Nigalaid 

Ndgalako 

Ndgamahdwihnru 

Ndgamdlako 

Nagaraguttiku 

Nagarakagdmo 

Ndgo 

Xaggadipo 

Nakulanngarn 

Nakulo 

mi 

Nandano 

iVandasarathi 

Nandatisso 

Nandigamo and tvapi 

Nandimitto 

Nando 

Nanduttaro 

Ndnddayan 

Nardchana 

Ndrado 

Nawanita 

Nagdlati.ssdr ditto 

Niru 

Nibutti 

Nichivhanda/o 

Nighanto 

Nighanldrdmo 

Nigrddhd 

Niliyo 

Nimilo 

Nindagdmo 

Nipuro 

Nitthulawiithiko 

Niwatti 


I it. 

the northern and western portion of the island, its limits not ascertained with 
precision, 4, 5, 118, 224, 225. 
the betel Tine, 22, 27- 

the world of the Ndgas , under the earth, 185. 
in Rbhano , not identified. 

at Anurddhapura in the time of Kondgamam Buddlio, 98, 95. 
custos or conservator of a city, 65. 

a village near the Arittho mountain subsequently named I.ubugdnut , (id. 
passim: the snake allied cobra de capcllo, as also snake worshippers, 
vide Chdranago. 

the land in which the banished wives of Wijayo and his band settled, not 
identified, 46. 

Singh. Muhunnaru in Girijanapado, not identified, 142. 
a town of Jldhano, not identified, 
a marsh, not identified. 

a pleasure garden near the southern gate of Antinnlhapiini. 81. !>7- 98. 100. 

101 . 

one of Eldro’s warriors, 184. 
a wiharo, not identified, 225. 
a village and tank, not identified, 151, 254. 
a warrior of Dutthagdmini, 137, 188, 151, 152, 253. 

21 . 

a thero, 183, 184. 

a work composed by Buddhaghdso , 251, 
a ring, with a rope attached to it, to serve for a noose, 18. 

1. 

a clay found at Satatatintako , 169. 
a wiharo, not identified, 225. 

8 . 

from n not and the root tvalu to exist, the final death or emancipation of the 
buddhists. 

the menials, and cemetery men of low casts, 66. 
a sect of devotees among the Hindus, 66. 

the temple of Giri the nighanto ; also Sitthdrdmo , on the site of which 
Abhaya~giri was subsequently built, 203, 206. 

23, 25, 26. 

a prdhitta brahman, 210. 

Tide Suranimilo, 138. 

a wiharo on the Kachchd river, not identified. 

9 . 

Singh. Niifhulawitthi in Rahano, not identified, 140. 
a digoba at Anurddhapura , 84. 
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Ojadipo 

Okkdkamukho 

Okkdkn 


o 

88, 89. 

9. 

Jxkswaku of the Hindus, 9. 


Pabbaldraniui/u 

Pabbalo 

Puchchi 


Pd chi ho (adject ire) 
Par hi mil is sap ah ha to 
Padumassaro 
Pa dii mo 

Padumutturo 
Pajdpali 
Pullu )rnh/it>»n 
Pali 

Pmnojjo 

Panchako 

Paiuftasiku 

Pnmild 

Panada 

Panai/amaro 

Pandaivdpi 

Panda 

Pandukdbhai/a 

Pan^alo 

Pandutraso 

Pandutvo 

Paiihambamdlo 

Panjali 

Pannatti 

Panndwallako 

Paribbdjaka 

Partbbdjaka-ardmo 

Parika 


P 

a wiharo at Anurddhapura , 207. 

:ui officer of IVatfagamini , 207, 

passim : from Pali and ikan, individually, or severed from unity (with supreme 
buddhohood) ; inferior Buddhos, who arc manifested in the intervals between 
the nibbdnan of one, and the advent of the succeeding supreme or 
Liikuttara Buddho. 
east, eastern, 18. 
a wiharo, not identified 234. 
a garden at Anurddltupuru, 210. 

1. a wiharo at Anurddhapura, 123; a wiharo at Jambukida. 117: a wiharo 
to the eastward of JVanjullaro, 127 ; an island, 229. 

1. 

!>. 

in India, not identified, 171- 

eonsort of Pandukdbhayo, til. 

a yakklio, 106. 

a yakklio of Kdsmir , 72. 

the, chief of Sakha's celestial hand, 180. 189. 

9. 

8 . 

a damillo usurper, 204. 

a wiharo, not identified, 214. 

son "of Amilhadhatio, 55 ; a usurper, 25-1, 255. 

58, 60, 61, 64, 65, 67, 203. 
the brahman, 00, 62. 

54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61. 

king of southern Madura , 51, 51, 53. 

the spot on which the hall of offerings to the priesthood was built .it 
Anurddhapura, 85. 

a mountain at the source of the Karindo river, not identified 191. 
the designation of one of the buddhistical schisms. 21. 
a wiharo and tank, not identified, 257- 

passim : from pari and the root waja, to quit or depart from ; the relinquish¬ 
ment of worldly cares ; a devotee, religious mendicant, 
temple built for the above sect at Anurddhapura , 67- 
a tank, not identified, 237. 
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Pasanihiko 

Pdsdno 

Pdiatipullo or pura 
Patdpo 

Patliamo chiliyo 
Pathiyakd 

Patisdraniyan 

Patto 

Patvaranan 

Paydgupattana 

Payangulln 

Pejalako 

Pilagdmo 

Ptfiwapigdmo 

PUamailhu 

Peltangatvdli 

Phalika 

Phaluggapari wind 
Pharindo 
Phassadtmo 
Phut so 

Phttsso 

Pilapitthi 

Piliyamdro 

Pitakallaya 

Pithiyo 

Piyadassi 

Piyahgudipo 

Pokkharapdsaya 

Pujdpnrmino 

Pupphapura 

Puradtwo 

Purohito 

Pusamiita 


devotees ; a term applied by buddhists to those of a different creed, 66. 
hill near Anurddhapura, 66. 

vide also Pupphapura, 22, 30, 37, 69, 76, 85, 111, 114, 115. 

8. 

a dagoba at Anurddhapura , 119, 123. 

western, also written Pawiyakd , and supposed to be derived from Pdvd. the 
position of which Indian city has not been ascertained, 16, 18. 
the sacerdotal sentence of admonition, conducive to repentance, 16. 
the refection dish of Buddho, 105, 106, 204, 248. 

from the root wara to arrest, or terminate ; any final or concluding act, 
and generally applied to the termination of the observance of IVasso. 
fni the Ganges, 113. 
a wiharo in Kotlhiwdlo , 176, 177- 
a wiharo, not identified, 224. 

a wiharo situated in a delta of some river, not identified, 210. * 

a village seven yojanas north of Anurddhapura , not identified 168. 

the account of the Pita or spirits, one of the books of the Khudaniktiyo , 83. 

a wiharo not identified 200. 

crystalised 160. 

at Anurddhapura, 102. 

255. 

a warrior of Dutthagdmini 137- 143, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158. 
passim : an asterism, or lunar mansion which gives the name to the month 
“ Phusso ” 1 tecember-January. 
a Buddho 1. 

a wiharo not identified 225. 
a damillo usurper 204. 

the three Pitaka or divisions of the huddhistical scriptures 207, 247. 251, 
252, 256. 

a damillo usurper 256. 

a Buddho 1 ; a thero of Jeto wiharo 171, 17*4- 

Singhalese Puwanga dimayina , some islet or neck of land, not identified 146, 

157, 197. 

a tank, not identified 248. 
at Anurddhapura, 183. 

from Puppha and pura the floral city, the Palihotra of the western classics, 
the modern Patna: vide Pdtiliputto 17, 23, 105, 110. 
a deity or tutelar of Anurddhapura, whoso temple stood on the northern side 
of the great cemetry, where Bhalluko was defeated, 156. 

the king’s almoner and spiritual minister—the office appears to have been 
always held by a person of the brahman caste; also family priest 61,65, 69. 
49. 
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RaduppoUo 

Rahagullako 

Rahirako 

Rdhulo 

Rdjagaha 

Rdjagiriyd 

Rdjamahdmihdro 

Rdjanandd 

RajataUno 

Rdjuppala 

Rakkhito 

Rdmagamo 

Rdmagond 

Rdmuko 

Ratanamdld 

Ratanasuttan 

Ratanattayah 

Ratiwaddhano 

Raltamalakanduko 

Ratlannanniko 

Riwato 

Rdhano 

Rohatio 

Rojo 

Ruchi 

Rupdrdmo 

Rutvantvellt 


a tank, not identified, 221. 

a mountain to the eastward of Anvradhapura, not identified, 127. 

a mountain, not identified, 127 . 

son of Buddho, while Prince Biddhaltho, 9. 

Rdjamdhl in India, 8, 12, 29, 171, 186, 240. 
one of the schisms in buddhism, 21. 
not identified, 226. 

90. 

the Ridi wiliaro in the Berea korles, 215. 
a tank, not identified, 248. 
a thero 71, 73. 

a town on the Ganges, not identified, 184, 185. 

one of the towns founded in the reign of Pandundso, not ide n tifie d , 56; a 
wiharo, 225. 

a wiliaro in the western division, not identified, 224. 
at Anuridhapura , 90, 93. 
a discourse of Buddho, in the Suttanipdtan. 

passim: the three treasures; an appellation assigned to the three divisions of 
the buddhistical scriptures, 
a pleasure garden at Pupphapura, 41. 
a tank, not identified, 237- 
a tank, not identified, 224. 

Buddho, 1; the thiro, 16, 17, 18, 19; the instructor of Buddhaghoso , 258. 
the southernmost division of the island, a portion of it near Tangalle is still 
called Itoona, 57, 130, 138, 148, 254, 256. 
brother of Bhaddakachchdnd, derived his title from the above province, 57 
8 
8 . 

237* 

the Singhalese for Hdmamdlako, and Sowannamdlako thupo, the dagoba at 
Anurddhapura, 88, 89, 96, 165. 


Sahbadimo 

Sabbakdmi 

Sabbanando 

SackcAasanfiula 

Saddhdliuo 



8 

227- 

the buddhist hierarch at the second convocation, 18,19. 
the disciple of Kassapo Buddho, 96. 

from sachcha certainty, truth, and sanjuta comprised; a division of the 
Sanyuttakanikdyo, containing the (^alusackokaya or four sublime truths. 
vide Tisso brother of Duffhagdmani. 
one of the schisms in Buddhism in Ceylon, 21. 
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Sdgaradiwo 
Sdgaro 
s <*ggo 


Sahasadiwo 

Sahassakarisso 

Sakko 

Sdkyd 


Sal (tree) 

Sdlagallo 

Saldkagga 


Sdlatvano 

Salho 

Salt 


Salil6 (adjective) 

Sdlipabbato 

Samdchittan 

Samddhi 

Samdpatti 

Sdmaniro 


Sambalo 

Sambhulo 

Samidho 

Sammalo 

Sammudddsannasdla 

Sdna 

Sandhimittd 

Sanghd 

Sanghabddhi 

Sanghamiltd 

Sanghamitto 

Sanghapdlo 

Sanghatisso 

Sangili 

Sango 

Sankantikd 

Santusito 


8 . 

8 . 

salvation, heaven, the swarga of the brahmans, 159. 
a there, 74. 

a tank of a thousand karissa of land, not identified, 221. 
the chief of the devos, Indra, 47, 105, 128,165,166,180, 189. 
passim : the appellation of a royal race; its derivation explained in the 
Introduction; an appellation of Gbtamo Buddha as a descendant of that race. 
passim : shorea robusta (Wilson’s Sans. Die.) 

Moragulla in Malat/d , not identified, 204. 

the hall in which the “ saldka ” (tickets for the distribution of alms to the 
priests) are drawn, 101. 

a wiharo and tank in Rohano, not identified, 257* 

17,18, 19. 

son of Duffhagdmani, 199,200; an officer ofJVatlagdmini and his wiharo. 

207. 

aquatic, 78. 

a wiharo in Ndgadipo , not identified, 224. 

Buddho's discourse on unity in faith, in the Anguttamnikdyo , 81. 
passim : meditative abstraction, from the root dhara to bear or endure. 
passim ; the state of enjoyment of samddhi abstraction, or sanctification. 
passim : is the contraction of Sdmanassa apackcho, the son of a priest, 
the designation of a buddhist priest from the period of his admission into 
the sacerdotal fraternity till he is ordained upasampadd or full priest, 
a thero, 71. 

16,17, 18, 19. 

91, 92, 93. 

Eldro’s charger, 134. 

a temple at JambukUo. 

a division of India, not identified, 16, 18,19. 

25,27- 

daughter of Makanamo, 253. 

228, 229, 230, 231. 

34,36, 37, 76, 85, 110, 111, 115,116, 119, 120, 121, 126, 126. 

23,232. 

thdro, 232; another, 252. 

228,229. 

from the preposition sail, united, collected, and the root gi to sound or 
rehearse, a convocation, 20. 
a caravan chief, 138. 

the degignatUn of one of the schisms in Buddhism, 21. 
one of Sakko’s celestial musicians, 185. 
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Sarabku 

Sdriputto 

Sassata 

Sasuro 

Salatatintako 

Sattapanni 

Sdivatthipura 

Silesumano 

Siliyd 

Srndpoti 

Sindj)otigumbak» 

Sinindagutlo 

Sino 

Sctfki 

Siddhailhn 

SiddhaUikd 

Siggatvo 

Sihabhdhu 

Sihahanu 

Sihald 

Si halo 
Sthapurn 


Sihasina 

Sihasiwali 

Sihassaro 

Sikamdhano 

Sildckiliyo 

Silan 

Sildsobbhakandhaka 

Sildpasso 

Sildthupo 

Sildtissabddhi 

Sindhatvo 


Siriguito 

Sirimtghananno 

Sirindgo 


4. 

4, 81, 251. 

one of the creeds which the buddhisto pronounce to be an heresy, 
a brother in law, also any another near connection, 224. 
a cataract flowing from An6tallh6 lake. 

a cave near Rdjagaha, derives its name from the sattapanni tree, Singh. 
Rukkattana, 12. 

the capital of Kdsalo, 240; a division of India, not identified, 
the rock of Stimano, Adam’s peak, 3. 
a schism in Buddhism, 21. 
the chief of an army, 69. 
a forest near the Aritfho mountain, 64. 

Singh. Miitasina raja, 100. 

the malabar usurper, 127 . 

cashier, treasurer, now called “ chetty 69, 76. 

the name of Gotomo when a layman, 1, 9, 10 ; (a thero), 172. 

one of the schisms in buddhism, 21. 

28, 30, 31, 32. 

(lion-armed) father of IVijayo, 43, 45, 46, 47, 50, 51, 54. 

9. 

the name given to Ceylon subsequent to the landing of IVijayo, from si ho, tin- 
lion, and the root hi to destroy, 50, 51, 239. 
the lion slayer, a Ceylonese or Singhalese, 50, 203. 

the capital of Lain whence IVijayo embarked for Ceylon : probably th<* 
modem Singhya on the Gunduck river, in the vicinity of which the 
remains of dagobas are still to be seen, 46, 54. 
a ferry near Anurddhapura , 100. 
streaked like a lion, 43, 46. 

9. 

9. * 

a dagoba at Anurddhapura, 7- 

passim: precept or commandment of Buddha. 

a dagoba at Anurddhapura, 93, 206; one of the places where Wattagamam 
concealed himself, not identified, 204. 
a pariweno of the Rohano Tissdrdmo, 131. 
at Anurddhapura, 202. 

254. 

a particular breed of hones, from Sighan swift and the root dhan a, to run, 
142, 187- 

EUro's second charger, 134. 

238. 

225,228. 
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Sirisa 

Sirisanchhayo 

Siritvadko 

Siriwatlhapura 

Siroruho 

Sitvali 

Siwo 

Sbbhawatti 

Stbhawatlinagara 

Sdbhito 

Shmadirvi 

Sdmanamdlako 

Somdrdmo 

S6nako 

Son^ipassd 
Son natvali 
Sond 

Sdnutlaro 

Sor.'yya 

Sdldpallhi 

Sot'hi 

Sottkiiino 

Svtthiydkaro 

Sdwannamdlako 

SiiwannapdU 

SubhaddakachchdnA 

Subhaddo 

Sub ha kit to 

Subballha 

Subho 

Sudastanamdlako 

Sudassano 

Su Idhadiwi 

Suddhddano 

Sudhammd 

Sudhdwdsd 

Sugato 

Sujdto 

Sukkbdano 


a tree Singh, mdrd, 90, 93. 

9. 

31. 

one of the ancient cities of Ceylon, not identified, 49, 63. 
the lock of hair relic of Buddho, 4, 104. 
daughter of Amandagdmani 216. 

Siva, one of the hindu triad, 67; a porter, 209. 

92. 

92. 

1 . 

wife of Watlagamini , 203, 204, 206. 

96. 

a dagoha built in honor of Scmadtmo, not identified, 206. 

28,29,30; a warrior of Dutfhagdmini 140, 153; a minister of Mahasino, 
235, 236, 238. 

the name of the eastern division of the town of Anurddhapura, 81. 

Ruantvelli dagoha at Anurddhapura , 161. 
a there, 71 > 74. 

the appellation of a royal race from sono and utturo 75; a samanero, 183 to 
a division of India , not identified. 

passim: from “ sota ” a rushing torrent, the first stage of sanctification, which 
conveys the individual attaining it to other stages, in Singhalese sdwan. 

28. 

253. 

a wiharo on the Chetiyo mountain, 240. 
the Ruwanwelli dagoha, at Anurddhapura , 88. 
wife of Pandukdbhayo, 62, 65, 67- 
9. 

11 . 

Adam's-peak, 94. 

one of the schisms in Buddhism, 21. 
the usurper, 218, 219, 220, 222, 254. 
at Anurddhapura, 93 (Malako) 96. 

8 . 

the first name of JVihdradiwi , 131. 

9. 

95. 

the mansion of the pure or virtuous, one of the heavens, 17 . 
one of the appellations of Buddho, equally signifying felicitous advent, and 
felicitous departure from suffku and goto or dgato. 

9. 
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Snmanakutu 

Stanunamdpi 

Sumanu 


Sumido 

S irmil I o 

Sunahdta 

S ii pan nii 

Suppabuddhu 

Suppndtwu 

Sn ppd rnka pat a nil in 

Sitraniniitv 
A iini/i.sMi 
Siirnr/ii 
Siisimd 
Sn,\undgu 
S u Mil 

Siiii'itnnnhliiiini 
S ii ini n mi pi ml ntisxo 
S n i/ii wo 


tl»' peak of Sumanu AdamVpeak, 7, <52, 5)1, 197- 
four gojanas to the south oast of Anurddhapura, 

a Fiuddhu , 1 ; one of the diwas, 3; a Pathigan thero, 18, 19; brother of 
Asiiko, 23 ; son of Sanghamittd, 34, 76, 77, 80, 104, 105, 106, 115, 117, 
118, 122 ; a native of Mahdgdtnu , 142 ; a samanrrn , 179 ; a village, 247- 
Huddhb , 1. 

a thero, 37, 38 ; king of I Ala the next brother of JVijayo, 46, 53, 54. 
a paritvinn at Anurddhapura, 101. 

supernatural beings partaking of the nature of birds, the garuda , 116. 

9. 

13. 

a port in India, not identified, where ll'ijm/o attempted to land in his passage 
to Ceylon, 4t5. 

a warrior of Dufthaginnini 137, 139, 140, 152. 155, 154. 

1-7- 

8 . 

mother of Pamluird.w 50. 

15 . 

the designation of one. of the sell isms in Buddhism, 21. 
the Burmese eountry 71, 71- 

the name of Suratisso before he aseended the throne, 127- 
a dewatfi of the Sugdnin heavens. 189. 


lulachatnlin 
Talaugu 
Tala irachu ra 
Tdmnlilti 
Tamhapanm 

Tambawitthi 

Tan a si wo 

Tarachchdwapi 

Tathdgato 

Tdrvalinso 

Tilumapdli 

Thirapassagapariwinn 
Thhraputtabhayo 
Thirawdda 
Thiro 


at Anurddhapura, 100. 

Singh. Talaguru-wihdre in lii-hano, not identified, 197- 
a baud of musicians from the tala to beat (drums &e.) 
a port on the Indian ocean, near one of the mouths of the Ganges , 70, 115. 
the place at which IVijayo landed in Ceylon, supposed to be near Putlam, 
47, 53 ; also a name of Ceylon, 50. 

seven yojanas to the south cast of Anurddhapura, beyond the river, 166. 
a wild hunter, who protected IVattagdmani, 204. 

Singh. Walasrvetva , a tank near Anurddhapura, not identified, 130. 
passim: an appellation of tho Buddhos, vide derivation in the Introduction, 
one of tho Dewaldka heavens, in which S alrlv himself dwells, 162, 164, 1/8. 
at Anurddhapura, 100. 

102 . 

a warrior of Dutthagdmini, 137, 141, 152, 153, 159, 194, 197- 
discourses of the theros, on tho schisms in the Buddhistical church, 252. 
passim: the designation of the senior buddhist priests; literally an aged person 
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Thullatlhanako 

Thupdrdmo 

Thupo 

Thusarvaithi 

Tila 

Timbaru 

Tissamahdnnhd ro 
Tissdrdmo 
Tissawaddha 
Tissawdpi 

Tissdwasso 

Tisso 


Ttllhdrdmo 

Titlira 

Timakko 

Tnlddhdro pabbato 

Tumbariungana h 

Tumbaro 

Tumbo 

Tumbanno 

Tusitapura 


Ubbdhikd 

Udakapdsdno 

Uddyibhaddako 

Uddhakanduro 

Uddhanchuld bhayo 

Udumbaro 

Ujjini 

Ukkhfpaniyah 

Ukkunagaro 
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201 . 

adagoba at Anuradliapum, 7,90, 96, 100, lOtS, 108, 109, 119, 122, 123. 
125, 139, 201, 211, 215, 221, 224, 234, 250. 

passim : a dagoba or shrine of a relic. 

a yard where rice was pounded at Anurndhapura, 99 ; a village, 243. 

a grain, Singh. Tala. 

one of Sakko s celestial hand, 189. 

built by Kdkuwanno in Rdhano, not identified, 131, 146, 150. 
a wiharo at Anurddhapura , 97, 123; a wiharo in lldhano, 132, 195. 
mountain, the source of a great canal of irrigation, not identified, 221. 

the Tissa tank at Anurddhapura , 123, 128, 139, 159, 218, 243 ; another in 
lldhano, 217 - 
a tank, not identified, 237* 

a Buddha, 1; father of So no, 140; minister of Dutthagdmiui, 146; athero, 197: 
Ddwdnanpiyatisso , 25, 78; son of Moggali, 26, 28, 31, 40, 42; brother of 
Asoko, 33, 39 ; son of the Kinnari , 37, 38 ; brother of Abhayo, 63 ; Am¬ 
bassador of Diwdnanpiya/isso, 69; Raja of Kalydni , 131 ; brother of 
Duithagdmini, 135, 136, 145, 146, 147, 148, 193, 198, 200. 201 ; an 
officer of Waitagdmani, 207 : a thero in the. time of IVattagdmani, 307; 
son of Mahdmuchalo, 209; a firewood cutter, 209. 
a wiharo and gate at. Anurddhapura, 203. 

the snipe or sand lark, the designation of one of the .hitokas or incarnations 
of Buddho, from his having been incarnated in that form, in one of his 
former existences, 
a brahman, 119. 

a mountain in Rohano, not. identified, 143, 217. 
a marsh near Dhinnarakkhopabbato. 63. 
a mountain stream between Upati.ua and Dtvdramanda/ako, 59. 
a chief 151. 

a village, not identified, 151. 

one of the Ditval6kas, 199, 200, 201. 


U 

rules by which order was preserved at sacerdotal convocations, 18. 
a wiharo, not identified, 224. 

15. 

a wiharo built by Mahdndgo, not identified, 130. 

4. 

Singh. Dimbul (Ficus glomerata), 143. 
vide Arvanti, 23, 78, 171. 
the sentence of sacerdotal expulsion, 16. 
a town, not identified, 197. 
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I mmddaehitia 
Unno 

l'pacharako 
Vpajjhdyo 


I'pdli 

L'pdsako ( adject ireJ 
I ’pdsaka wi/id ro 
Upasampadd 


[ ’patissa 
I’pat ix,so 

Vposatha (adjectin') 

('posathu (liiidd/io ) 
l jypalan 
t ’ppa/o 
l ppulairainid 
l 'ruwela 

l ruwelapattanam 
I ■■niirrldya 

l ’ruwela 
(/sabhd 
l 'tlanii)a 
Uttarakuru 

l ’ttaratissdrdmayo 
l ■tiara 
Uttintio 
l 'ttiyo 

Utu 


tin* mother of Pundukdhhayo. 56, 57, 5ft, 59. 

ii chief, 151. 

ft. 

troin upa near, and the root jhi to meditate—thence upatthauan jhdyati ■—*• lie 
who assists the lover of good works," is contracted into upqjjhdyo, and forms 
the appellation of the preceptor and sponsor, among the priesthood, who 
has the power of conferring i/pasampadd ordination, 37- 
13, 28, 29. 

passim : devotees from upa and ds<\ to live near or with (Buddha). 
at Annrddhapura , 110, 120, 123. 

passim: from upa near, san united, and (he root pada to progress, signifies 
perfect attainment, and is the designation of the order, as well as of tho 
ordination, of full priest; the Sd inane ro being the intermediate stage between 
admission into priesthood and the full ordination, 
one of the ancient capitals of Ceylon, situated to the north of Anuradhapura 
on the Mat watte ay a, 50, 53, 54, 55, 57, 62, 63, 05, 109. 
an officer of Wijaya , 50 ; a raja, 247- 

passim : from upa near, by, with, and wasatha , sojourning, observing,—hence 

the name given to certain religious observances, days, and edifices, 

ft. 

in Singh, in a ha ne! , the lotus, 22, 133, 139. 
father of Phussadiwa , 143. 
rishnu 47- 

founded by an officer of IVijayo Singh. Mahdwelligamu , not identified, 50, 219. 

five yojanas west of Anuradhapura , near the pearl banks, 168. 

from “ uru " sand, and “ weldya ” waves or mounds,—the present Buddhaghya. 

in India , where the bo-tree still tlorishes, 1, 4. 
an officer of Wijaya, , 50 ; brother of Bhaddakaehchdnd, 56. 
a measure, vide yajano. 
a wifiaro in Winjjhd in India, 171- 

one of the four dipos , or great divisions of the human world, the northern 
division, 2, 178. 

a wiharo at Anuradhapura , 206. 
a thero, 71, 74 ; a sdmaniro , 1?8- 
a thero of Kdsmira, 171. 

a thero, 71, 96; brother of Diwdnanpiyatisso, 124, 125, 126, 127; of 
Kalydni, 131; an officer of IVatfagdmani, 204. 
from the root « to arrest or terminate, as one season arrests or terminates the 
preceding one——the name of the moiety of each of the three seasons- 
himanto snowy or cold, gimhano hot, and tvassdno rainy.—An utu therefore 
is a term of two months—the following is their denominations, the first 
commencing with the first day of the last quarter of the month of Katiko , 
ric., Himanto . ftisiro, Wasanto, (limhani\ fVassano, Sarado. 
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Waddhamnnd 

Wdhano 

Wakifta 

Wajjt 

Wdlagamo 

Wdldpasso 

Walli 

Walliyiro 

IVdlu kardmo 

Wanamdsi 

fVanga pafta n kag u Ho 
Wangu 

Wangurdjd 

Wangultaro 

Wankandsiko 

Wannakanno 

Waratlijto 

Warakalydno 

Wararaj’6 

Waruno 

Wa snbhagd m i la 
Wasahhb 
Wdsatvo 
Wasso 


Wdsuladatlo 

Wassupavdyaho 

Wdkimangano 

Wafo 

Waffagdmani 

Watuko 

Wibhdra 

With 


W 

iho name of Anurddhapura , in the time of Kondgamuno Buddho, 91 ; a tank 
and wiharo, 2f»7- 
a tank, not identified, 237. 
a town, not identified, 151. 

a part of Bnhar in India over which the Lichchan i rdjas ruled, 15, 17- 

a wiharo, Singh. Welagdma, not identified, 208. 

a tank, not identified, 248. 

a wiharo in IJrunuUo, not identified. 219. 

in Rahano, not identified, 221. 

a temple at Wcsdli, the capital of Wajji, 19, 29. 

a country to the south of the Jamhund, in India, 71 , 73, 172- 

a wiharo, not identified, 208. 

one of the divisions of the ancient Majjhadrs r>. In l Wilson’s Dictionary 
“ Bengal, or the eastern parts of the present province 13, 44, 45. 
the grand-father of JVijayo , 43, 45. 
a mountain, not identified, 127 - 
223. 

a great canal of irrigation, not identified, 210. 

name of Ceylon in the time of Kondgamana llnddhn , 91. 

8 . 

8 . 

24, 37. 

a thero, 18. 

father of Wrlusttmano, 142, 143, 144; an usurper, 219, 220, 222, 223. 
ridr Sakko, 235. 

passim : the four months of the; rainy season from the full moon of July 
to the full moon of November ; during which period, buddliist priests are 
permitted and enjoined to abstain from pilgrimage, and to devote themselves 
to stationary religious observances; this religious term or sacred season 
is called in Singhalese trass. 
nephew of Kdlandgo, 187- 
a section on tvasso in the Mahdwaggo , 103. 
a tank, not identified, 222. 
also called Nigrddha. Ficus indica , 44. 

202, 207, 208, 209. 
a'carpenter, 209. 

a mountain near Rdjagaha in India , 12. 

passim: the vedas, the scriptures of the brahmans divided in the Rich, Yojus 
and Sdmd. The circumstance of three of the vidas only being mentioned 
in the Mahdwanso is a mutual corroboration of the antiquity of the first 
portion of the Mahdwanso, and of the fact of the more modem compilation 
of the fourth vida called the Athawa. 
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Wilangarviili 

IVilango 

fVilujanapadt) 

Welusumano 

Wlluwano 

IVesdkko 


Wisdli 

WrswbhutrihJiu 
Wessagiri 


Wessantaro 

Wcssatvano 

IVibhajja 

Wibhlsam 

Widudhahfw 


Wihirahyb 

Wihdradbri 

Wihdramassigd mo 

Wijayaramo 

Wijayi 

Wijayo 

Wijilapuru 

Wijito 

Wimdnawatthu 

Winiyo 


Winjhti 

Wipassanan 

Wtpassi 

Wissakammn 

Wisuddhimaggan 

Wiyddho 

Wdhdrakatissa 


a tank, not identified, 237- 

a forest near Sdlagullo , 204. 

a division of R6hano , not identified, 142. 

one of Dutfkagdmani’s warriors, 134, 137, 142, 150. 

a temple at Rdjagaha, also a bambo forest; the name of the wiharo is derived 
from the garden in which Bimbisdro raja erected it, 29, 85. 
passim: the asterism or constellation which gives the name to the month, 
April-May. 

the capital of Wajji, the country of the I.ichchawi rajas, 15, 16, 17, 18, 240. 

1 . 

a wiharo at Anurddkapura, 123; also a forest in the neighbourhood of 
Anurddkapura, 203, 204. 

9. 

a din ala, chief of yakklios, also called Kutvcro, 06, 163, 242. 
from the root “ bhajtja ” to pound, thoroughly dissect, and the intensitivo “ wi," 
signifies investigated, analyzed, dissected, 
a wiharo, 257- 

son of the king of K6sala, by a slave, who had been treacherously affianced to 
the king of Kdsala, as a pure descendant of the Sdkya line, the discovery of 
which imposition led to a war between the Kdsala and Sdkya families, 55. 
a village, not identified, 109. 
mother of Duifhagdmani , 130, 131, 132. 
near Suladkdro pahbato, 143. 
a garden at Anurddkapura , 99. 

51. 

the founder of the Wijayan dynasty in Ceylon, 46, 47, 51, 52, 53, 54; 
another, 228, 229. 

a town and fort in the district of Neurakalamiya , 50, 55, 151, 153, 155. 

(an officer of Wijayo ), 50; (brother of Bkaddakachchdnd), 56, 57. 
the account of the mansions of the gods, one of the books of the Khndakani- 
Hdyo, 83. 

passim: one of the three divisions of the Pilakatlaya, from the root ni 
to establish. It is the portion of the buddhistical scriptures which regulates 
discipline in that church. 

a wilderness among the Vindhiya mountains of India, 115, 171- 
from the root disa to see or be enlightened, one of the minor inspirations 
or sanctifications, considered to be still attainable, in a mitigated degree. 

I. 

an agent or artificer of Sakko, 111, 166, 186, 189. 

an epitome of the Pilakatlaya, composed by Buddhaghdsd , 252. 

a dlrvatd who precides over wild hunters and foresters, 66. 

226 . 
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Yakkho 


Yaso 

Yasodard 

Yassaldlako 

Yatfhdlatisso 

Ydjanan 


Y6na 


passim: the designation of a class of demons, derived from the root “ yaja " 
to make offerings; the worshippers of these demons are also called 
“ yakkhos ” and “ yakkhints." 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 42. 


9. 

218, 219. 

son of Mahandgo, 97, 130; a wiharo, 130. 

passim : a measure of distance, equal to four “ gdmutan " and each gamut an 
called goto in Singhalese, is equal to four haetakmas, and an hretakma is 
considered to be equal to one English mile, which would make a yojuna n, 
to be 16 miles. The following, however is the table of Long Measure 
in Pali literature, which though sufficiently minute, does not define dis¬ 
tance with precision. 

grain of paddy, (rice in the husk.) 
angulan, (inch.) 
widatthi, (span.) 
rotation, (cubit.) 
yatfhi , (pole.) 
usabhan. 
gdmutan. 
ydjanan. 

an ancient division of India, of which the northern Madura was the capita). 

71. 73, 74, 171. 


7 lice equal to ... 
7 grains of paddy 

12 angulan . 

2 midalthi .... 

7 ralanan . 

20 yaffhi . 

80 usabhan .. . 
4 gdmutan . . . 


COTTA :—CHURCH MISSION TRESS. 



